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By  William  Balfour,  M.  D.  Edinburgh. 

Tantum,  quantum  quisque  potest,  nitatur. — Cic. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1815.] 

SYDENHAM  was  the  first  who  favoured  mankind  with  a 
distinct  and  accurate  history  of  rheumatism.  Before  his  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  gout;  since  that  period  it 
has  maintained  its  ground  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  has 
long  been  as  well  understood  as  any  other,  the  proximate 
cause  of  which  can  be  matter  of  conjecture  only. 

Concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  rheumatism  various 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  Dr.  Macbride  and  others  ima- 
gine it  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  acrimony;  others  in  a  lentor  of 
the  fluids;  and  Dr.  Cullen  supposes  it  to  be,  in  the  acute  species, 
a  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  blood,  with  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  muscular  fibre;  but  in  the  chronic •,  "an  atony  both  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part  affected, 
together  with  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  the  latter, 
such  as  frequently  attends  them  in  a  state  of  atony." 

That  in  acute  rheumatism  a  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  sys- 
tem prevails,  admits  not  of  doubt,  and  that  there  is  an  affec- 
tion of  either  the  muscular  fibre,  or  of  the  cellular  membrane,  or 
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of  both,  is  equally  certain.  An  atony,  in  the  chronic  species,  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  or  of  the  cellular  membrane,  must  also  be 
admitted.  But  which  of  these  it  is,  the  muscular  fibre,  or  cellu- 
lar membrane,  that,  in  either  species  of  the  disease,  is  primarily 
affected,  is  a  matter  not  quite  so  manifest.  To  ascertain  this 
point  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  a  review  is  necessary  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  these  organs  themselves;  and  I 
am  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  adduce  facts,  in  the  his- 
tory of  cases  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  which  render  it  highly 
probable  that  there  is  in  rheumatism,  chronic  as  well  as  acute, 
an  affection  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  of 
the  whole  cellular  substance  connected  with  them,  which  forms 
a  principal  part  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  cellular  membrane  abounds  every  where  in  the  human 
body.  It  covers  the  whole,  and  connects  every  part.  The  cele- 
brated Haller,  indeed,  considers  it  as  constituting  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  mass.  All  the  blood-vessels  receive  a  coat 
from  it,  from  the  aorta,  where  it  emerges  from  the  heart,  to 
the  minutest  capillary  that  enters  a  tendon. 

The  nerves  are  composed  of  fasciculi,  and  these  again  of  fila- 
ments or  fibrillae.  The  cellular  membrane  furnishes  a  sheath  to 
every  nerve,  a  covering  to  every  fasciculus,  and  every  filament 
is  a  tube  of  the  same  substance,  filled  with  medullary  matter; 
and  on  the  parieties  of  this  tube  are  ramified,  and  are  supposed 
to  secrete  the  medullary  substance  it  contains,  those  capillaries, 
of  exquisite  minuteness,  which  are  continuations  of  the  arteries 
seen  to  penetrate  the  fasciculi.  A  muscle,  whatever  be  its 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  is  not  a  mass  of  homogeneous 
substance,  but,  like  the  nerves,  is  formed  of  many  fasciculi. 
These  fasciculi  are  themselves  composed  of  fibres  so  delicate 
and  numerous,  as  to  be  divisible  ad  infinitum.  At  all  events, 
their  minuteness  is  such  as  to  have  hitherto  set  at  defiance  the 
patient  investigations  of  the  most  accurate  physiologists  to  dis- 
cover their  ultimate  division.  But,  incalculably  minute  as  are 
these  fibrillar,  they  are  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
inclosed  in  a  cellular  sheath,  upon  which  perhaps  the  vessels 
and  nerves  terminate.  They  are  also  connected  to  each  other 
by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  to  form  the  fasciculi,  which  in 
their  turn,  are  enveloped  in  a  common  sheath  of  the  same  sub- 
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stance,  similar  to  that  which  covers  the  muscle,  and  separate 
it  from  all  other  parts. 

The  structure  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  extremely  vascular, 
Mascagni  considered  its  laminae  as  consisting  entirely  of  lym- 
phatics; Ruysch,  by  his  injections,  reduced  the  membranes  and 
cellular  substances  into  a  net-work  purely  arterial,  the  texture 
of  which  was  so  close  as  to  leave  no  observable  space  for  any 
other  vessels.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  capillary  arteries  form- 
ed the  basis  of  membranous  and  cellular  tissues.  The  truth, 
however,  lies  between  the  opinions  of  these  two  celebrated 
physiologists.  For,  if  one  set  of  vessels  only  are  injected,  they 
become  distended,  compress  and  conceal  the  neighbouring 
parts;  and  we  know,  that  lymphatic  absorption  and  arterial  ex- 
halation take  place  from  all  the  internal  surfaces,  by  which  is 
proved  the  existence  of  both  arteries  and  absorbents  in  mem- 
branes and  cellular  tissue. 

From  these  data  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  the  functions 
of  the  cellular  membrane  are  not  merely  mechanical;  that  it 
does  not  merely  cover,  connect,  divide,  suspend, — but  that  it 
serves  a  purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  essential  to  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is  so  liberally  bestowed.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  common  sense  and  reason  to  suppose, 
that  a  substance  formed  as  is  the  cellular  tissue  of  vessels, 
which  carry  on,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  business  of  life 
in  every  part  of  the  body?  can  remain  sound,  when  the  muscu- 
lar fibre  is  affected  with  disease.  It  is  infinitely  more  rational 
to  conclude,  that  the  affection  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  affection  of  the  cellular  substance,  whose  func- 
tions seem,  from  its  universal  diffusion,  subservient  to  those  of 
every  other  organ.  For  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  formed  of  capillary  arteries  and  absorbents,  the  balance 
between  their  functions  being  in  any  degree  overset,  must  pro- 
duce corresponding  phenomena.  Thus,  if  the  absorbents  of  a 
muscle  carry  off  more  than  the  arteries  deposit,  permanent  con- 
traction, in  every  direction  of  that  muscle,  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  well  known,  that  diseased  appearances  are  often  confined 
to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  that,  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
ergans  or  vessels  which  it  surrounds  exhibit  a  morbid  action* 
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It  is  likewise  ascertained,  from  ample  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  it  goes  far  in  countenancing  our  theory,  that, 
however  insensible  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  of  muscles 
are  in  their  sound  state,  injuries  and  morbid  affections  of  these 
parts  are  accompanied  with  pains  unusually  severe.  Thus,  in- 
flammation of  the  integuments,  and  of  the  subjacent  cellular 
substance  and  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  blood-letting,  occasions  not  only  the  most  inexpres- 
sible sufferings,  but  not  unfrequently  renders  the  arm  contract- 
ed and  rigid  for  life* 

But  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  functions  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  goes  a  great  way  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  rheumatism.  We  know  that  it  officiates  at  once  as  a  fascia^ 
a  ligament,  a  mucous  gland;  and  that  by  it  is  secreted  all  the 
fat  and  oily  substance  that  is  deposited  about  the  joints,  upon, 
between,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  fasciae  of  the  muscles  confine 
them  to  their  situation  parallel  with  the  bones.  Were  that  not 
the  case,  a  muscle  could  not  contract  at  all.  Destined  to  act  in 
a  certain  sphere,  if  that  sphere  is  lessened,  a  muscle  will  either 
not  contract,  or  its  contraction  will  be  of  no  use.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  the  Sartorius,  any  rectilineal 
muscle,  was  deprived  of  its  natural  bandages  that  confine  it  to 
its  situation,  what  appearance  would  it  exhibit  in  a  state  of 
contraction,  were  it  possible  to  contract  at  all  in  such  circum- 
stances? A  muscle,  in  contracting,  becomes  shorter,  thicker, 
harder,  rough,  and  vibrates  like  a  cord  when  put  upon  the 
stretch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  a  muscle  were 
bound  by  its  fascia  or  aponeuroses,  its  contractions  would  either 
be  very  limited,  or,  in  contracting,  it  would  start  from  its 
place  like  the  string  of  a,  bow.  It  follows,  that  a  perfect  sound 
state  of  the  fasciae  of  muscles  is  necessary  to  their  vigorous 
action;  and  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  in  rheumatism  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  aponeuroses  of.  the  muscles,  are  explain- 
ed the  pain  and  difficulty  of  motion,  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease  at  least,  of  a  limb  affected  with  that  disorder. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  of  a  morbid  affection  of  the 
aponeuroses  of,  and  cellular  substance  connected  with,  the  mus- 
cles, accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  debility  of  the  latter, — their 
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permanent  contraction,— their  rigidity  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
Were  it  not  for  the  cellular  membrane  lubricating  the  surface 
of  the  muscles,  it  is  impossible  they  could  move  upon  each 
other;  they  behoved  to  contract  simultaneously,  and  to  the 
same  degree,  otherwise  inflammation  and  adhesion  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  friction  upon  each  other.  If, 
therefore,  there  should  be,  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  a  deficiency  of  that  lubricating  substance  which 
facilitates  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  rigidity  and  pain  upon 
motion  must  in  proportion  be  the  consequence.  Not  only  so, 
if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  fatty  substance,  which,  in  a  state 
of  health,  is  found  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  deposited  be- 
tween, and  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  they  must  become 
shorter  in  proportion,-— their  fibres  must  approximate  nearer 
to  each  other  in  every  direction, — for  the  muscular  fibre  is  not 
a  line  of  continuous  substance  extending  from  origin  to  inser- 
tion; it  is  made  up  of  many  pieces  whose  ends  are  connected 
with  each  other,  laterally,  by  means  of  vessels,  nerves  and 
cellular  substance.  What,  therefore,  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
a  wasting  of  the  muscular  fibre,  may,  with  greater  propriety, 
be  considered  a  deficiency  of  those  cushions  which  give  plump- 
ness to  every  muscle,  and  symmetry  to  the  whole.  Not  but  that 
there  is  a  wasting  and  contraction,  or  absorption  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  muscular  fibre  itself  to  a  certain  degree,  and  also 
an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  a  part  affected  with  rheumatism. 
For  if  we  reflect,  that  the  fasciculi  and  fibrillae  of  both  the 
nerves  and  muscles  are  inveloped  in  cellular  membrane,  we 
must  infer,  that  the  apposition  of  muscular,  and  the  secretion 
of  nervous  substance,  are  performed  by  the  capillary  vessels  of 
that  membrane.  If,  therefore,  the  functions  of  these  vessels  are 
impaired,  the  parts  they  supply  must  suffer  in  their  turn.  But 
mere  disuse  will  produce  emaciation  of  a  limb.  There  is  no  fact 
in  physiology  better  established,  than  that  action  is  necessary 
to  circulation,  and  circulation  to  nutrition.  These  are,  indeed, 
matters  of  daily  experience.  Emaciation  of  the  muscles  must 
therefore  be  considered  more  as  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of 
rheumatism. 

In  the  third  place,  the  effusions  that  sometimes  take  place 
into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  is  a  proof  that  the  cellular  mem- 
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brane  is  principally  affected  in  rheumatism.  I  have  seen  effu-* 
sions  of  this  kind  occur  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease;  and 
I  have  an  instance  of  it  in  a  gentleman  who  is  presently  under 
my  care.  In  this  case,  a  circumscribed  tumour,  without  the 
least  previous  pain,  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  tendon  of 
the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Unable  to  explain  the  cause, 
the  gentleman  took  little  or  no  notice  of  it  for  some  days,  when 
it  became  the  centre  of  pains  which  shot  alternately  to  his  wrist 
and  to  the  points  of  his  fingers,  with  frequent  and  most  painful 
catchings  of  the  tendon  on  which  the  tumour  was  situated. 
These  pains  and  spasms  occurred  chiefly  in  the  morning  when 
warm  in  bed;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  patient  became  unable 
to  grasp  any  thing  with  his  hand  with  any  degree  of  firmness. 
When  he  applied  to  me,  I  desired  him  to  grasp  his  left  hand 
firmly  with  his  right,  pressing  the  thumb  of  the  latter  upon  the 
aponeurosis  palmaris  of  the  former,  and,  in  that  situation,  to 
try  what  command  he  had  over  his  fingers.  He  could  instantly 
use  them  with  the  utmost  ease  and  with  the  greatest  vigour.  I 
next  directed  him  to  lay  firm  hold  of  the  wrist  of  the  affected 
hand  with  the  other,  and  in  this  way  to  try  the  effect  a  bandage 
would  produce.  This  gave  him  a  more  complete  command 
still  of  the  whole  hand,  and  enabled  him  to  do  with  it  what  he 
pleased.  A  clearer  proof  that  the  annular  ligament  was  defi- 
cient in  power,  cannot  be  adduced.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
this  gentleman  to  wear  a  bandage  about  his  wrist,  till  a  radical 
cure  was  obtained;  but,  highly  amused  with  the  success  of  the 
above  experiments,  and  believing  that  he  has  the  means  of 
relief  at  command,  he  satisfies  himself  with  the  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  with  the  repetition  of  these 
experiments,  which  never  fail  of  the  desired  effect.  Now,  if  we 
reflect  that  parts  of  similar  structure,  though  far  distant,  are 
often  observed  to  sympathize,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  ten- 
dinous aponeurosis  of  the  muscles,  and  all  its  processes,  which 
are  of  the  same  nature  and  structure  with  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  and  indeed  but  a  continuation  of  the  same  substance, 
should  be  simultaneously  affected  with  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  cause  affects 
different  parts  of  similar  structure  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  same  individual,  perhaps,  at  different  times,  we  might 
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judge,  a  priori  almost,  that  it  is  not  the  muscular  fibre,  but  the 
cellular  membrane  that  is  peculiarly  affected  in  rheumatism. 
Thus,  exposure  to  cold  produces  in  one  person  catarrh,  in  ano* 
ther  pneumonia,  in  another  pleuritis,  in  another  rheumatism, 
according  to  idiosyncrasy.  Now,  the  parts  affected  in  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  however  they  may  differ  in  density,  are 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  joints 
and  muscles,  and  the  cellular  substance  interposed  between 
their  fibres.  It  is,  therefore,  not  illogical  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
the  cellular  membrane,  not  the  muscular  fibre,  that  is  primarily 
and  peculiarly  affected  in  rheumatism.  Not  but  that  there  must 
also  be  an  affection  of  the  muscular  fibre;  for,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  the  connection  betwixt  the  two,  the  cellular 
substance  and  muscular  fibre,  is  so  intimate,  that  we  cannot 
well  conceive  the  former  to  be  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  latter 
remaining  altogether  sound.  But  we  must  repeat,  that  this  af- 
fection of  the  muscular  fibre  is  secondary,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  proximate  cause. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Dr.  Cullen  has  remarked,  that  the  affection 
©f  the  muscular  fibres  attending  rheumatism,  seems  to  explain 
why  sprains  and  spasms  produce  rheumatic  affection.  That 
sprains  and  spasms  frequently  terminate  in  rheumatism,  is  an 
acknowledged  fact.  But  this  fact  is  no  way  explicable  on  the 
supposition  of  a  peculiar  affection,  in  that  disease,  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre.  For  it  is  not  the  muscular  fibre  that  chiefly  suffers 
in  these  accidents.  The  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  with 
amazing  force.  They  sometimes  rupture  their  natural  bandages; 
lacerate  their  tendons;  and  even  the  bones  themselves  have 
been  broken  by  the  violence  of  their  action.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  such  powerful  organs  will  be  the  first  to  yield  in 
such  a  trial  of  strength  as  takes  place  in  sprains,  between  them, 
their  tendons,  and  tendinous  aponeurosis.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
cases  of  sprains,  patients  uniformly  point  to  the  situation  of 
some  aponeurosis,  tendon,  annular,  capsular,  or  interosseous 
ligament,  as  the  seat  of  debility  and  of  pain.  No  conclusion, 
therefore,  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  rheumatic  affections 
arising  from  such  accidents,  are  not  affections  chiefly  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  but  of  that  substance  which  is  of  the  same 
structure  with  the  parts  originally  affected. 
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Finally.  It  would  appear  from  the  history  of  rheumatism, 
that  the  proximate  cause,  of  the  acute  species  at  least,  of  that 
disease,  is  an  affection  of  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  ten- 
dons and  membranous  covering  of  the  joints.  This  appears  from 
joints  being  first  affected  with  pain,  and  its  consequences.  In 
many  instances,  indeed,  the  pain  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
joints.  At  other  times  the  muscles  come  to  be  affected  with 
pains  shooting  along  their  course  from  one  joint  to  another. 
But  is  it  by  the  muscular  fibre  that  these  pains  are  propagated? 
Is  it  not  more  consonant  with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  suppose  that  these  pains  are  occasioned  by  the  oscilla- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  extreme  vessels?  It  is  ascertained, 
that  when  red  blood  is,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  forced 
into  vessels  that  do  not  naturally  admit  it,  resolution  is  effected 
by  that  blood  taking  a  retrograde  course,  till  it  comes  to  ves- 
sels of  sufficient  calibre  to  transmit  it;  in  inflammations(  of  the 
eye,  for  example,  and  of  the  pleura.  In  the  latter,  no  symptoms 
of  inflammation  have  appeared,  upon  dissection,  in  cases  which, 
previous  to  death,  exhibited  every  symptom  of  it;  a  circum- 
stance that  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  re- 
flux of  the  blood,  after  death,  from  the  part  affected.  From  this 
view,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  vessels  so  extremely  minute, 
and  so  very  irritable  and  contractile  as  are  the  capillaries  of 
the  aponeurosis  and  cellular  membrane,  are  so  affected,  in 
rheumatism,  as  to  be  incapable  of  transmitting,  as  in  health, 
the  colourless  part  of  the  blood;  which  therefore,  by  its  oscilla- 
tions and  pressure  against  the  parietes  of  its  vessels,  occasions 
those  pains,  hitherto  believed  to  be  propagated  from  joint  to 
joint,  by  the  muscular  fibre. 

Independent  of  the  primary  affections  of  the  joints,  the  very 
nature  of  the  remote  causes  themselves  renders  it  probable, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is  an  affection  of 
the  membranes  connected  with  the  muscles.  Sudden  changes 
of  weather,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  when  warm, 
cannot  but  affect  those  parts  soonest,  andto  the  greatest  degree, 
that  are  most  exposed  to  their  operation;  and  the  parts  so  ex- 
posed are,  next  to  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  aponeu- 
roses of  the  joints  and  muscles.  The  powerful  muscles  of  the 
larger  joints,  the  most  common  seat  of  rheumatic  affections,  are 
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necessarily  furnished  whh  fascia^  strong  and  dense,  and  whose 
vessels  must,  of  course,  be  extremely  minute.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  priori,  to  be  expected,  that  they  must  suffer  constriction  from 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  body,  sooner  than  vessels  of  less 
irritability  and  contractility,  but  of  larger  calibre. 

But  chronic  is  often  the  consequence  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  what  consti- 
tutes the  proximate  cause  of  the  latter  must  also  form  that  of 
the  former.  For  the  only  difference  betwixt  the  two  species  of 
the  disease  consists  in  this,  that  the  acute  is  accompanied  with 
fever,  whereas  the  chro?iic  is  free,  or  nearly  free,  from  it.  It 
necessarily  follows,  that,  if  a  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  blood, 
amounting  to  fever,  and  an  affection  of  the  aponeurosis  and 
membranes  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  constitute  the  proximate 
cause  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  chronic  species  of  the  disease 
must  also  acknowledge  for  its  proximate  cause,  an  affection, 
not  different  in  nature  though  it  may  be  in  degree,  of  the  same 
membranes  and  aponeuroses. 

I  was  led  into  these  speculations,  n,ear  as  they  may  approach, 
or  far  as  they  may  be  from  the  truth,  by  what  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  my  own  person,  and  which  I  have  often  since  prac- 
tised upon  others,  with  almost  uniformly  the  same  good  effect. 
Having  been  seized  with  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  left  shoul- 
der, chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  pain  at 
times,  but  especially  towards  morning,  when  warm  in  bed,  was 
so  severe  as  to  make  me  cry  out.  Desirous,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  of  moving  my  arm,  a  task  to  which  its  own  powers 
were  unequal,  I  grasped  it  firmly  with  my  right  hand,  about  the 
middle  of  the  pained  muscle.  To  my  surprise  and  high  gratifi- 
cation I  was  instantly  relieved  from  pain;  and  while  I  thus  held 
my  arm,  I  could  do  any  thing  with  it  I  pleased  without  farther 
aid  from  my  right  hand  than  mere  compression.  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  remedy,  the  only  remedy  to  which,  on  all  future 
occasions  of  the  kind,  I  had  recourse,  and  it  never  was  em- 
ployed without  success. 

I  now  began  to  think,  that  surely  the  muscular  fibre  wa*  not 
the  seat  of  pain  in  rheumatism;  not  even  to  those  pains  occa- 
sioned by  motion.  If  it  were,  how  could  mere  compression 
enable  it  to  contract  with  all  its  pristine  vigour?  I  observed, 
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moreover,  that  when,  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  I  endea* 
voured  to  move  my  arm,  the  moment  the  belly  of  the  musele 
began  to  press  on  the  aponeurosis,  I  was  obliged  to  stop;  but 
as  soon  as  artificial  resistance  was  opposed  to  it,  the  muscle 
could  perform  its  functions  with  the  utmost  ease.  A  more  de- 
cisive proof,  I  think,  cannot  be  adduced,  that  the  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty of  motion  of  a  limb,  afflicted  with  chronic  rheumatism, 
are  not  referable  to  the  muscular  fibre.  It  may  occur  to  the 
reader  as  it  did  to  me,  that  the  sudden  relief  from  pain  which 
I  experienced,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principal  of  ligatures 
interrupting  the  progress  of  pain,  or  any  other  sensation,  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves,  as  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  whitlow, 
&c.  But  this  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  fact.  For  I  always 
remained  free  from  pain  for  a  considerable  time  after  com- 
pression was  removed.  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  people  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  to  grasp  and  nibble 
a  pained  joint  or  muscle,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  even 
temporary  relief,  which  they  never  fail  to  procure  in  greater 
or  less  degree. 

A  very  pertinent  instance  of  the  effects  of  compression  oc- 
curred to  me,  on  the  14th  of  November  last.  A  woman  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  very  much  emaciated,  complained  of  a 
rheumatic  affection  in  her  left  shoulder,  which  had  rendered 
her  arm  next  to  useless  for  many  weeks.  The  pain  was  confined 
to  the  scapular  portion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  She  could  by  no 
means  raise  her  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk  of  her 
body.  She  could  not  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  far  less  touch 
with  the  points  of  her  fingers  the  crown  of  her  head.  Placing 
her  before  me  on  a  form,  I  made  gentle  pressure  with  the  palm 
of  my  hand  on  the  pained  part,  desiring  her,  at  the  same  time, 
to  raise  her  hand  to  the  crown  of  her  head.  This  she  could  not 
do.  I  increased  the  pressure,  and  the  motion  of  the  arm  became 
in  proportion  free.  This  process  was  continued  till  she  could 
move  her  arm  in  every  direction,  with  little  or  no  uneasiness. 
What  surprised  the  patient  most  was,  she  in  a  very  short  time 
became  capable  of  using  her  arm,  with  nearly  as  much  freedom 
without,  as  with  the  pressure. 

How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained?  Thus,  in  my  opinion. 
The  aponeurosis,  and  perhaps  the  whole  cellular  membrane  of 
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parts  affected  with  rheumatism,  is  in  a  state  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility; this  state  of  sensibility  arising  from  a  preternatural  dis- 
tension of  its  vessels.  Bandages  and  pressure,  by  affording 
support,  take  off  tension,  and  facilitate  motion,  which  in  its 
turn  promotes  circulation.  The  vessels  being  in  this  way  un- 
loaded, morbid  sensibility  is  diminished;  and  if  the  bandages 
or  pressure  be  often  enough  applied,  or  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  the  vessels  and  membrane  recover  their  tone.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced, the  motion  of  a  part  formerly  rigid,  will  not  only  be- 
come free,  but  remain  so.  On  this  principle  it  was,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  patient's  arm  remained  free  after  the  removal  of  the 
pressure;  on  this  principle  is  explained  the  good  effects  of  fric- 
tion, &c.  in  rheumatism.  If  a  person  could  always  move  a  limb 
affected  with  this  disease,  little  more  would  be  necessary  to  the 
cure  of  it.  But  as  that  is,  in  many  instances,  impossible,  and  in 
all,  attended  with  difficulty,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ban- 
dages or  pressure,  according  to  circumstances,  by  facilitating 
motion,  become,  if  not  of  themselves  a  complete  cure,  at  least 
most  powerful  auxiliaries;  of  which,  whoever  once  makes  trial, 
will,  when  circumstances  require,  ever  after  avail  themselves. 

I  did  not  see  this  woman  again  till  the  10th  of  December, 
(the  distance  of  near  a  month  from  the  time  she  called  upon 
me, — a  month  too  of  the  most  horrible  weather  tjiat  can  well 
be  conceived,)  when  I  called  at  her  house  to  ascertain  if  the 
cure  was  permanent.  She  told  me,  she  allowed  the  bandage 
which  I  applied,  to  remain  till  quite  dirty,  and  that  when  she 
removed  it  to  have  it  washed,  she  found  she  could  do  perfectly 
well  without  it,  and  in  my  presence  performed,  with  the  utmost 
facility,  all  the  motions  of  which  the  arm  in  its  soundest  state 
is  capable.  In  one  word,  this  woman's  case  is  an  instance  of  a 
severe  rheumatic  affection,  of  many  weeks'  standing,  being  im- 
mediately, completely,  and  permanently  cured,  by  pressure 
alone. 

On  the  21st  of  October  last,  I  was  called  to  a  girl  of  fourteen- 
years  of  age,  whom  I  found  sitting  in  a  warm  room,  before  a 
large  fire.  Her  skin  was  hot,  face  flushed,  and  pulse  at  ninety: 
all  which  I  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  warm  regimen  she 
had  been  so  carefully  observing.  I  desired  her  to  remove  to  a 
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distance  from  the  fire.  She  told  me  she  could  not  move,  on 
account  of  rheumatic  pains,  reaching  from  her  ankles  to  the 
middle  of  her  thighs.  This  account  I  soon  found  to  be  correct: 
for  when,  in  consequence  of  my  pressing  her,  she  made  an  at- 
tempt to  rise,  she  was  forced  to  cry  out  most  bitterly,  so  that 
I  saw  her  limbs  were  totally  immoveable.   I  told  her  I  would 
make  her  walk  through  the  room,  without  pain,  before  I  left 
her.  So  much  difficulty  was  experienced,  however,  in  remov- 
ing her  from  the  place  where  she  sat,  that  I  began  to  suspect 
I  had  put  my  credit  to  too  great  hazard,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  pass  off,  as  a  joke,  the  assurance  I  had  given  of 
instant  relief.   Having  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  patient 
to  a  proper  situation,  I  applied  a  roller  of  flannel,  with  a  de- 
gree of  tightness  which  she  could  easily  bear,  to  both  limbs, 
beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  continuing  it  down- 
wards over  the  feet.   I  now  requested  she  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  walk.  To  this  she  consented,  on  condition  of  being 
indulged  with  another  person's  arm.  I  allowed  her  to  touch 
gently  her  aunt's  shoulder.    The   girl  rose  up   and  walked 
through  the  room,  stifly  to  be  sure,  but  without  complaint.  I 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  as  she  seemed  to  labour 
somewhat  in  her  breathing,  was  desirous  of  taking  a  little 
blood  from  her  arm.  This  was  peremptorily  resisted  by  her 
aunt,  the  lady  of  the  house,  on  the  score  of  the  patient's  vouth. 
It  was  in  vain  I  represented,  that,  though  bandaging  the  limbs 
was  a  powerful  auxiliary,  it  never  could  supersede  the  diligent 
use  of  other  remedies  generally  employed  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matism; above  all,  that  it  could  have  no  influence  whatever  on 
febrile  symptoms.  Next  day  the  patient's  general  health  was 
much  the  same;  the  pains  as  bad  as  ever.  I  suspected  the 
cause,  and  soon  found  the  bandages  were  hanging  loose.  I  im- 
mediately replaced  them  with  the  same  good  effect  as  before. 
With  the  exception  of  some  laxatives,  this  girl  got  no  other  re- 
medy, and  the  pains  were,  notwithstanding,  put  to  flight  in  a 
few  days.  A  sister  of  this  girl,  aged  eighteen,  soon  after  my 
patient  got  better,  was  seized  in  like  manner,  all  over  the  infe- 
rior extremities,  with  rheumatic  pains.  Without  calling  any 
medical  aid,  she  had  recourse  to  the  bandages,  which  had  the 
same  happy  effects  with  her  as  with  her  sister. 
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A  lady,  upwards  of  forty,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
martyr  to  rheumatism,  on  hearing  "  I  had  found  out  a  cure 
for  it,"  applied  to  know  what  it  was.  I  readily  informed  her 
that  the  application  of  bandages  or  pressure,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  parts  affected,  with  a  view  to  give  relief  from 
present  pain,  and  to  facilitate  motion,  was  the  improvement  to 
which  I  laid  claim;  assuring  her,  that  whoever  made  trial  of 
the  remedy,  would  find  their  account  in  it.  This  piece  of  in- 
formation appeared  to  her  so  very  frivolous,  that  she  never 
returned  an  answer.  I  met  her  on  the  street  some  weeks  after- 
wards, when  I  inquired  if  she  had  made  trial  of  the  bandage? 
She  said  she  had  tied  a  bit  of  flannel  above  the  knee  joint,  but 
as  she  had  had  no  return  of  the  pains  since  I  saw  her,  she 
could  say  nothing  about  it.  I  plainly  saw  "  my  cure"  was  too 
simple,  cheap,  and  of  easy  application,  to  gain  the  least  credit 
with  this  lady.  This  conversation  took  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November  last,  and  I  was  determined  this  patient 
should  speak  to  me  before  I  spoke  to  her  again  on  the  subject. 
She  did  so.  On  the  1st  of  December  I  was  abruptly  stopped 
by  her  on  the  street,  when  she  hastily  exclaimed,  "  It  will  do, 
for  had  it  not  been  for  your  bandage,  you  had  not  met  me  to- 
day. I  was  seized  yesterday  morning  with  my  pains,  in  a 
most  violent  degree,  when  I  was  glad  to  have  recourse  to  the 
bandage  as  you  directed,  which  gave  me  instant  relief,  and  I 
was  able  to  walk  abroad  with  the  utmost  ease,  a  thing  I  could 
not  otherwise  possibly  have  done."  This  I  considered  a  great 
triumph  over  prejudice;  and  as  the  patient  is  a  sensible  woman, 
and  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  her  account  may  be  relied  on. 
This  I  hold  to  be  an  interesting  case  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  quite  decisive  of  the  immense  utility  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  bandages,  to  those  afflicted  with  rheumatism.  That 
a  lady  for  many  years  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  render  her  permanently  somewhat  lame  of  one  leg, 
and  all  the  year  over  more  or  less  subject  to  pain,  which  in  the 
winter  season  became  at  times  so  severe  as  to  confine  her,  if 
not  to  her  bed,  at  least  to  her  room,  should,  from  the  first 
trial  of  the  bandage,  in  one  of  these  paroxysms,  be  not  only 
relieved  from  pain,  but  enabled  to  walk  abroad  in  cold  damp 
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weather,  with  %  firmer  step  than  she  had  done  for  eight  years 
before,  is  a  thing  that  speaks  for  itself. 

On  the  10th  of  December  I  again  met  this  lady  on  the  street, 
when  she  accosted  me  in  these  words:  "  I  am  not  near  so  lame 
now."  This  was  a  piece  of  information  that,  I  confess,  I  did 
not  expect.  I  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  being  told 
that  she  had  experienced  considerable  benefit  from  the  ban- 
dage, in  the  way  of  preventing  pain.  The  ten  days,  it  is  mate- 
rial to  observe,  that  had  elapsed  since  she  first  applied  the 
bandage,  consisted  of  weather  the  most  inconstant  and  severe. 
I  therefore  now  put  it  seriously  to  this  lady,  if  she  was  con- 
vinced that  the  application  of  the  bandage  had  warded  off  the 
pains  with  which  she  was  threatened  on  the  1st  of  December? 
If  she  believed  the  strength  her  leg  had  recovered  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  bandage?  If,  from  what  she  had  experienced, 
she  believed  that  bandages  would  be  found  a  powerful  remedy 
for  rheumatism?  All  these  questions  she  answered  most  de- 
cidedly in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  15th  December,  William  Graham,  aged  32,  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Cumberland  militia,  complained  of  violent  lumbago, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  mount  guard,  and  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  On  examining  the  part  af- 
fected, found  he  wore  a  broad  bandage  round  his  body.  This 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  but  said  he  experienced  from 
it  no  benefit  to  his  back.  I  asked  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  I  formed  into  a  compress,  and  laid  it  on  the  part  affect- 
ed, applying  the  bandage  over  it  as  tight  as  he  could  bear  it. 
On  enquiring  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  "  Perfectly  at  ease.  I 
feel  a  want  supplied,  and  I  can  turn  myself  any  way  I  please 
with  perfect  freedom."  He  went  to  bed  quite  well,  but  in  the 
morning  found  himself  much  worse.  I  saw  him  again  on  the 
16th,  about  three  o'clock  afternoon,  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  laid  aside  the  compress  that  his  pains  had  returned?  He 
said  he  still  wore  the  compress ,  and  experienced  from  it  so 
much  benefit,  that  without  it  he  could  not  walk  at  all.  On  the 
15th  I  omitted  to  examine  his  pulse,  which  I  now  found  at 
100.  I  therefore  immediately  took  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
from  his  arm.  This  took  oft*  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  sys- 
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tern,  and  the  compress,  which,  as  the  pain  had  extended,  I 
ordered  to  be  enlarged,  completed  the  cure. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  Mrs.  M.  a  lady  about  36  years 
of  age,  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  for 
which  she  had  been  advised  to  have  blood  let.  On  applying  to 
me,  I  recommended  a  trial  of  a  compress  and  bandage.  Having 
never  heard  of  such  a  mode  of  cure,  she  appeared  at  a  loss 
whether  to  take  my  advice  as  a  joke  or  not.  On  assuring  her 
I  was  serious,  she  promised  compliance  as  soon  as  she  got 
home.  I  insisted  on  the  trial  being  made  immediately;  and  as 
I  had  been  setting  a  fractured  arm  just  before  she  came  in, 
there  was  a  piece  of  flannel  lying  in  the  room,  of  which  I  made 
a  compress,  directing  her  to  lay  it  on  the  part  affected,  and  to 
make  use  of  her  handkerchief  for  a  bandage.  When  I  returned 
to  the  room  I  purposely  introduced  another  subject  of  cone 
versation,  that  what  observations  she  might  make  on  the  mode 
of  cure  we  had  adopted  should  come  spontaneously  from  her- 
self. Accordingly,  I  soon  observed  her  moving  the  trunk  of 
her  body,  without  having  received  any  directions  from  me  to 
that  effect,  backwards,  forwards,  and  sideways.  I  asked  her 
what  she  meant  by  so  doing.  She  said  the  pain  was  gone,  which 
yet  she  could  scarcely  believe,  and  that  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
she  was  practising  those  motions  which  she  dared  not  attempt 
before  the  compress  and  bandage  were  applied,  but  which  she 
could  now  do  with  ease.  Next  day  the  pain  struck  her  in  the 
right  lumbar  region,  from  which  also  it  immediately  removed, 
on  application  to  the  part  of  the  compress  and  bandage. 

When  I  relate  such  instances  of  the  immediate  and  great 
good  effects  of  compression  in  lumbago,  candour  and  truth  de- 
mand the  acknowledgment,  that  I  have  met  with  several  cases, 
in  which  that  mode  of  treatment  completely  failed  of  success. 
The  superficial  observer,  alone,  however,  will  from  hence  con- 
clude against  the  utility  of  the  practice;  for  the  muscles  of  the 
loins  are  not  all  situated  on  a  plane.  Some  of  them  are  super- 
ficial, others  deep  seated.  Compression  may  affect  the  former; 
it  cannot  the  latter.  To  deny,  therefore,  the  utility  of  bandages 
in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  because  cases  occur  which  admit 
not  of  compression,  would  be  as  unscientific  as  to  say,  that,  be- 
cause blood-vessels  are   sometimes    ruptured    or  wounded, 
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which,  from  their  situation,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
coerce,  Ambrose  Pare,  in  introducing  the  tying  of  arteries 
in  amputation,  is  not  the  author  of  the  most  important  im- 
provement ever  made  in  the  operative  branch  of  the  healing 
art;  or,  because  we  meet  with  ulcers  so  vitiated  as  to  admit  of 
being  cured  by  no  mode  of  treatment,  that  the  use  of  bandages, 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Baynton  for  the  cure  of  old  ulcers,  is  not 
the  most  valuable  improvement  that  medical  surgery  has  re- 
ceived in  modern  times.  Cinchona  does  not  always  cure  inter- 
mittent fever,  nor  mercury  syphilis.  But  would  any  man  be  so 
mad  as  to  reject  these  remedies  as  not  generally  to  be  depended 
on,  for  the  cure  of  these  diseases? 

On  the  16th  January, ,  residing  at  Cramond, 

came  to  consult  me  about  a  rheumatic  affection,  of  many  years' 
standing,  in  his  left  haunch.  His  knees  and  thighs  had  also 
been  affected,  and  are  still  feeble,  but  free  from  rigidity  and 
pain.  Walks  with  a  timorous  irresolute  step,  the  one  foot  often 
involuntarily  kicking  the  other.  I  applied  a  bandage  to  both 
knees,  beginning  a  little  below,  and  carrying  it  a  little  above  the 
joints.  This  gave  him  a  command  of  his  limbs,  he  said,  to 
which  he  had  been  a  stranger  for  many  years.  His  principal 
complaint,  however,was  situated  immediately  under  the  crest 
of  the  left  ilium.  As  soon  as  I  ascertained  this,  I  was  sure  of 
being  able  to  afford  him  relief;  for  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
bone  I  knew  would  present  an  equable  resistance  to  pressure 
from  without.  I  began,  therefore,  with  desiring  the  patient  to 
perform  the  various  motions  of  which  the  trunk  of  the  body  is 
capable  in  its  sound  state.  But  this  was  a  task  to  which  he  was 
altogether  unequal.  His  body,  indeed,  had  been  confined  to  a 
prone  posture  for  a  great  length  of  time.  He  could  tie  the  shoe 
of  his  right  foot  with  ease,  but  could  not  reach  farther  than  the 
middle  of  the  left  leg.  I  put  him,  therefore,  in  this  position; 
desiring  him  to  point,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  spot  that  check- 
ed his  stooping  farther.  This  done,  I  pressed  my  hand  against 
the  part  affected,  and  desired  him  to  put  his  hand  down  to  his 
foot.  This  he  did  at  once,  and  with  facility,  to  his  own  asto- 
nishment, and  to  that  of  his  son-in-law,  who  looked  on.  Hav- 
ing several  times  practised  this,  and  other  motions  of  which 
he  was  formerly  incapable,  I  applied  a  compress  and  bandage, 
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formed  of  such  materials  as  were  at  hand,  and  sent  him  awav 
rejoicing. 

On  the  9th  January,  I  was  called  to  Mr.  B.  a  gentleman 
traveller,  lodged  in  the  Black-bull  inn,  who  informed  me  he 
had  been  arrested  on  his  journey,  for  four  weeks  before,  by 
acute  rheumatism,  and  that  he  had  been  attended  by  ■  — . 
His  father,  who  had  come  from  Whitehaven  to  see  and  carrv 
home  his  son,  having  heard,  in  the  town,  of  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  bandages  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  mentioned, 
on  his  return  to  the  inn,  the  circumstance  to  the  patient,  .who 
took  no  rest  till  his  father  brought  me  to  him.  I  stated  the  im- 
propriety of  my  interfering  with  the  patients  of  another  prac- 
titioner in  his  absence.  But  the  young  gentleman  told  me, 
"he  had  not  seen  his  doctors  for  some  time;  that  he  conceived 
they  did  not  intend  to  visit  him  any  more,  he  having  been  out; 
and,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  to  be  deprived,  on  account  of  any 
trifling  piece  of  etiquette,  of  the  benefit  of  the  bandages,  if  be- 
nefit was  to  be  obtained  from  them." 

This  gentleman  I  found  convalescent,  but  complaining 
grievously  of  pain  in  his  left  hand,  which  was  also  much 
swelled;  of  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  left  elbow;  of  pain  and 
weakness  about  the  left  shoulder;  of  pain  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck;  of  weakness  and  pain  upon 
motion,  all  along  the  spine;  and  of  pain  and  stiffness  of  the 
left  knee,  the  outside  of  which  he  could  scarcely  suffer  to  foe 
touched. 

I  began  with  desiring  the  patient  to  show  me  how  he  could 
walk.  He  moved  and  threw  his  weight  upon  the  left  leg, 
slowly  and  timorously,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  himself  upon  it; 
But  no  sooner  was  a  bandage  applied,  than  he  planted  his  foot 
firmly,  and  walked  with  great  freedom,  declaring  that,  in  re- 
spect of  his  knee,  he  felt  quite  a  different  man.  I  next  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  state  of  his  left  arm,  and  found  the  range 
of  motion  it  possessed  very  circumscribed  indeed.  He  could 
not  even  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  Upon  application,  how- 
ever, of  a  bandage,  from  the  points  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow- 
joint  inclusive,  he  could  do  it  freely.  On  account  of  the  patient 
being  very  much  fatigued,  I  did  nothing  at  this  call  to  the 
shoulder,  farther  than  grasping  it  with  one  of  ray  hands,  in 
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order  to  show  him  what  could  be  done.  Upon  this,  he  moved 
his  arm  with  great  facility  in  every  direction. 

January  10th. — Passed  a  good  night,  having  slept  from 
eleven  to  five  without  interruption.  Pain  of  the  left  hand  and 
knee  greatly  abated;  in  other  respects  as  before.  Removed  the 
bandages  and  ordered  the  diligent  use  of  the  flesh  brush,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  the  parts  affected,  which  was  extremely 
grateful  to  the  patient.  Applied  the  bandages  as  before,  and 
also  to  the  left  shoulder,  making  a  turn  under  the  right,  by 
which  two  breadths  of  the  roller  were  made  to  press  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck,  a  circumstance  that  also  gave  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

January  11th. — Pain  of  the  left  knee,  wrist,  and  elbow 
almost  gone.  Muscles  of  the  neck  also  much  relieved.  Swell- 
ing of  the  left  hand  greatly  abated.  Motion  of  the  left  arm 
entire,  and  much  more  vigorous.  Omit  the  bandages. 

January  12th. — Has  slight  pain  and  stiffness  to-day,  in  both 
ankles.  In  other  respects  improving.  Swelling  of  the  left  hand 
entirely  gone.  Applied  bandages  to  both  ankles. 

January  13th. — Was  out  yesterday;  but  says  the  pain  and 
stiffness  of  his  ankles  were  such,  that  he  could  not  have  walk- 
ed at  all  without  the  bandages.  Is  resolved  to  have  a  set  of 
them  to  carry  along  with  him.  This,  I  think,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  opinion  he  entertains  of  their  utility.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
such  cases  as  this,  that  the  pre  eminence  of  bandages  in  the 
cure  of  rheumatism  is  most  conspicuous.  Let  us  suppose  that 
bandages  had  not  been  applied  to  this  gentleman's  ankles, — he 
must  of  course  have  remained  at  home;  let  us  suppose  that  I 
had  confided  to  rubefacients  and  flannel,  for  the  removal  of 
his  pains,  when  would  the  desired  effect  have  been  produced? 
in  a  day?  a  week?  a  month?  No  man  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions. One  thing  only  is  certain, — that  the  longer  a  patient  in 
such  circumstances  is  confined  to  the  house,  the-  longer  is  his 
general  health  of  being  restored.  But  no  sooner  were  the  ban- 
dages applied  to  this  gentleman's  ankles,  than  he  was  enabled 
to  walk  abroad.  The  consequence  was,  he  returned  with  an 
appetite  gready  improved,  and  with  a  universal  glow  and 
moisture  of  the  skin,  which  are  most  successfully  promoted 
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by  action  in  the  open  air,  and  of  more  real  benefit  to  a  rheu- 
matic patient,  than  all  the  sudorifics  in  the  world. 

On  the  15th  of  December  last,  I  was  called  to  a  young  man, 
Simon  Stewart,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  whom  I  found  in  a 
condition  that  almost  beggars  description.  Pale,  ghastly,  ema- 
ciated, he  had  been  a  martyr,  for  three  years  uninterruptedly, 
to  rheumatism  in  its  most  cruel  forms.  His  fore-arms,  half 
bent,  felt  like  two  boards,  and  were  so  immcveably  fixed  in 
the  prone  position,  that  he  could  not  see  the  palms  of  his  hands 
till  they  were  elevated  above  his  eyes.  Had  no  motion  at  the 
wrists;  the  right  carpus,  especially,  was  pained,  swelled,  dis- 
torted, and  the  command  he  had  over  his  fingers  was  so  small, 
that  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  being 
fed  by  others.  In  the  left  knee,  there  was  great  effusion  and 
pain;  it  had  very  little  flexion  and  extension,  being  almost  fixed 
in  the  half-bent  posture.  Both  his  ankles  were  pained,  swelled, 
and  distorted.  He  had  not  been  able  to  stand  even,  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  for  the  last  twenty-three  months.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  within  that  period,  he  had  walked  a  little,  but  he  did 
so  by  turning  his  heels  outwards,  and  resting  his  weight  on 
the  outer  edges  of  his  feet.  In  this  way  he  would  crawl  from 
his  bed,  along  a  range  of  chairs,  to  the  fireside.  Such  was  this 
man's  situation  when  I  first  saw  him.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
illness  he  had  declined  going  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
offered  the  warm-bath  free  of  expense;  but  had,  notwithstand- 
ing, been  attended  by  a  host  of  medical  men  in  succession; 
one  of  these,  in  particular,  had  done  every  thing  for  him  that 
skill  could  devise,  or  philanthropy  suggest,  but,  long  before  I 
was  called  in,  had  also  given  him  over  as  incurable.  Having 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  I  applied  a  roller 
of  flannel  to  the  arms,  from  the  wrists  to  the  elbow-joints  in- 
clusive; in  like  manner  to  the  knee;  and,  lastly,  to  both  ankles. 
This  done,  I  desired  the  patient  to  come  out  of  his  bed  and 
dance.  He  descended  very  slowly  and  timorously,  but  getting 
his  feet  to  the  ground,  and  finding  he  could  stand,  he  at  last 
stepped  out,  declaring,  that  if  his  knee  had  not  been  bound  so 
tightly  he  could  have  leaped  the  height  of  his  stick. 

December  21st.-'— Has  had  great  pain  in  the  knee,  especially 
in  the  night  time,  ever  since  the  bandage  was  applied,  which 
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has  therefore  been  laid  aside.  Some  rotatory  motion  of  the 
fore-arms.  Apply  a  compress  of  flannel  to  the  aponeurosis 
plantaris  of  the  left  foot. 

December  25th. — Rotatory  motion  of  the  fore-arms  increas- 
ing; motion  of  the  left  wrist  very  considerable;  had  none  at 
the  beginning.  Some  pain  among  the  tarsal  bones  of  the  left 
foot,  but  can  stand  on  both  soles.  The  compress  to  the  left  foot 
a  great  improvement  to  his  walking;  to  which,  he  thinks,  there 
is  no  obstacle  but  the  knee. 

December  28th. — Fore-arms  more  plump  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  skin  of  a  more  kindly  feel.  Walked  from  his  bed 
to  the  fire-side,  without  a  stick,  or  any  other  support.  This  is 
the  first  time  he  has  done  so  under  my  care.  Feet  quite  the 
natural  shape,  and  sets  them  down  without  fear  or  dread.  No 
impediment  to  his  walking  abroad  but  the  knee.  Can  turn  his 
hands  half-way  to  the  supine  posture. 
R  Muriat.  ammoniae,  5i. 

Acid,  acetos.  commun.  5xii.  Solve. 
To  be  rubbed  with  great  diligence  all  over  the  knee-joint, 
twice  a-day. 

December  31st.—- Circumference  of  the  knee  diminished 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Attempted  to  walk  without  the  ban- 
dages about  his  feet  and  ankles;  could  not  set  down  his  feet 
with  confidence  and  firmness.  Applied  the  bandages,  when  he 
walked  with  the  utmost  ease,  knee  excepted. 

January  5,  1815. — Had  pain  among  the  tarsal  bones  of  the 
right  foot  night  before  last; — gone  to-day.  Thermometer  yes- 
terday and  to-day  at  40;  weather  hazy  and  damp.  What  is  the 
reason  that  people  subject  to  rheumatism  are  so  much  affected 
upon  the  change  of  weather?  I  firmly  believe  it  is  owing  to 
sympathy  between  the  parts  affected  and  the  lungs.  This  is  no 
extravagant  idea.  According  to  our  theory,  the  white  parts  are 
the  chief  seat  of  rheumatic  affections.  Now,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  lungs  consists  of  cellular  substance.  Besides,  we  every 
day  observe  sympathies  much  less  explicable  than  this:  between 
the  parotid  gland,  for  instance,  and  the  testes;  the  kidneys  and 
the  stomach;  and,  what  is  more  directly  in  point,  betwixt  the 
urethra  and  eye,  in  gonorrhoea.  I  am  aware  of  a  question  that 
may  be  started  here,  namely,  can  a  part  distant  from  the  lungs 
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sympathize  with  them,  or  be  affected  through  their  medium, 
without  their  being  themselves  sensibly  affected?  I  would  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative.  I  think  it  very  rational  to 
suppose,  that  a  part  already  habituated  to  a  particular  disease, 
a  disease  too  that  gains  ground  by  repetition,  may  become  se- 
verely affected  by  sympathy  with  another  part  that  has  been 
but  slightly  or  imperceptibly  affected.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
explain  the  fact,  that  persons  subject  to  rheumatism  can,  in  the 
morning,  before  they  get  out  of  bed,  or  even  in  the  night-time, 
prognosticate  with  certainty  a  change  of  weather.  In  such 
cages,  the  effects  produced  in  the  system,  by  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  must  be  through  the  lungs  only, 
for  no  other  part  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  its  action. 

Knee  has  not  been  at  all  troublesome  for  fcome  nights  past. 
Took  off  his  stockings  last  night  with  his  own  hands,  a  thing 
he  has  not  been  able  to  do  for  twelve  months  past.  Is  gaining 
flesh.  The  fore-arms,  it  is  remarked  by  strangers,  are  more 
plump  than  formerly. 

January  6th. — Had  severe  pain  last  night  in  hoth  ankles,  but 
especially  in  the  right,  and  also  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  elbow- 
joints;  motion  of  these  parts,  however,  no  way  impaired  to* 
day.  On  inquiry,  I  found  he  sat  an  hour  yesterday  after  my 
visit,  with  his  clothes  hung  round  him,  for  want  of  aid  to  put 
them  on.  Has  some  catarrhal  symptoms,  with  slight  cough. 
Here  I  may  remark,  that  I  have  uniformly  observed  the  re- 
turn of  pain,  in  this  patient,  to  be  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  of  catarrhal  symptoms, — an  observation  corroborative  of 
what  is  advanced  in  yesterday's  report,  and  indeed  of  our 
theory,  and  the  whole  reasoning  on  it,  from  beginning  to  end. 
B  Vin.  ipecacuan.  §i. 
Tinct.  opii,  gtt.  xl. 
Aq.  font.  5vi.  M. 
the  half  to  be  taken  an  hour  before,  the  other  half  at  bed-time. 

January  9th. — Has  got  cold  anew.  Coughed  a  good  deal 
last  night;  severe  pain  in  the  ankles,  wrists,  elbows,  and  left- 
knee.  Cannot  walk  to-day,  nor  suffer  the  bandages  so  tight  as 
usual.  Keen  frost  yesterday;  thermometer  at  40  to-day;  wea- 
ther boisterous  and  damp. 

12th. — Is  able  to  walk  again,  but  has  still  some  pain  among 
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the  tarsal  bones  of  the  right  foot.  I  do  not  expect  this  patient 
to  make  any  farther  progress  during  the  winter  months,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  if  he  retains  what  he  has  acquired.  The  ban- 
dages, it  must  be  admitted,  have  done  wonders;  but  they  are 
not  a  match  for  an  inveterate  disease,  weather  variable  in  the 
extreme,  an  open  house,  with  the  patient's  bed  at  the  back  of 
the  door,  a  clay  floor,  and  imprudent  conduct,  combined.  I 
therefore  close  this  case  for  the  present,  trusting  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  a  more  decisively  favourable  account  of  it  hereafter. 

From  the  preceding  details  it  will  perhaps  be  inferred,  that 
it  is  in  chronic  rheumatism  chiefly,  that  decisive  effects  are  to 
be  expected  from  bandages*  This  may  lessen,  in  the  estimation 
of  some,  the  value  of  the  remedy.  But  if  it  is  attended  to,  that 
chronic  is  as  often  a  cause  as  a  consequence  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, that  chronic  rheumatism  occurs  out  of  all  proportion 
more  frequently  than  acute,  bandages,  as  a  remedy  applicable 
with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success  in  so  many  instances,  can- 
not, if  viewed  impartially,  be  considered  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  the  accomplishment  of  what  has  hitherto  been  a  desi- 
deratum in  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  To  render  this  evident, 
we  have  only  to  reflect  how  often  every  mode  of  cure  of  that 
formidable  disease  proves  abortive.  It  certainly  must  be  as- 
cribed, as  well  to  the  imperfection  of  the  healing  art,  as  to  the 
obstinate  nature  of  the  disorder  itself,  that  so  many,  in  every 
rank,  are  subjected,  during  a  great  part  of  their  lives,  to  the 
visitations  of  this  horrible  malady.  Bandages  bid  fair  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  They  are  not  like  medicines  exhibited  inter- 
nally, concerning  whose  operations  and  effects  we  are  liable  to 
form  the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  Their  effects  are  imme- 
diate and  visible.  We  are  not  left  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whe- 
ther the  good  produced  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of 
nature,  or  to  the  remedy  employed;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  remedy  is  of  real  advantage  or  not.  There  can  be 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  powers  of  a  remedy,  which,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  applied,  enables  a  person  to  walk,  who  immediately, 
and  for  many  weeks  before,  could  not  set  the  sole  of  his  foot 
to  the  ground. 

But  were  it  even  admitted  that  bandages  are  applicable, 
with  effect,  principally  in  chronic,  it  is  evident  that  they  may 
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operate,  in  many  instances,  as  preventives,  at  least,  of  acute 
rheumatism.  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  girl's  case  above 
detailed.  In  her  were  present,  though  the  symptoms  did  not 
run  high,  all  the  characteristics  of  acute  rheumatism.  But,  by 
the  timeous  application  of  bandages,  not  only  were  the  pains 
immediately  relieved,  but  the  fever  soon  after  subsided.  A 
most  useful  practical  hint  this — showing  that,  as  the  derange- 
ment of  the  system  was  occasioned  by  local  affection,  so  the 
melioration  of  local  symptoms  had  its  influence  on  those  of 
the  system.  Here  naturally  arises  the  question,  may  not  ban- 
dages supersede  the  necessity  of  repeated  detractions  of  blood 
in  acute  rheumatism,  even  when  local  affections  are  not  the 
primary  symptoms?  At  any  rate,  acute  rheumatism  is  soon 
subdued  by  the  lancet;  and,  if  chronic  rheumatism  supervenes, 
the  application  of  bandages  in  this  stage,  will,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  prevent  that  lingering  illness,  general  debility,  rigi- 
dity and  coldness  of  the  limbs,  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
so'often  the  sequelae  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Every  practitioner,  surely,  of  even  very  limited  experience, 
must  have  met  with  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  which  the 
difficulty  was,  not  to  subdue  fever,  but  to  set  the  patient  on  his 
legs;  and,  having  set  him  on  his  legs,  to  make  him  walk.  In 
this  stage  of  such  cases,  more  benefit,  I  hesitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce, will  be  derived  from  bandages,  than  from  all  other 
topical  applications  that  have  ever  been  prescribed  by  the  re- 
gular physician,  or  advertised  by  the  empiric. 

But  a  mechanical  remedy  that  possesses,  in  any  degree,  the 
power  of  moderating  or  preventing  acute,  must  operate  in  ten- 
fold effect  in  cutting  short  chronic  rheumatism.  Every  body 
knows  that,  whoever  have  once  become  acquainted  with  rheu- 
matism, may  lay  their  account  with  a  repetition  of  its  visits; 
and  the  oftener  it  comes,  and  the  longer  it  stays,  it  strikes  its 
roots  the  deeper: — this  to  such  a  degree,  as,  in  many  instances, 
to  render  the  patients  miserable  during  its  stay,  and  uncom- 
fortable all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  early  application  of 
bandages,  by  promoting,  in  the  way  formerly  stated,  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  of  the  white  parts,  prevents  their  perma- 
nent obstruction,  and  consequently  the  disease  from  taking- 
such  hold  of  the  system  as  to  render  it  difficult  afterwards  to 
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be  eradicated.  That  bandages,  when  early  applied,  must  pro- 
duce such  effects,  is  proved  by  what  they  have  done  in  Stewart's 
case;  for,  if  they  possess  such  powers  in  old  inveterate  in- 
stances of  the  disease,  they  must,  a  fortiori,  be  productive  of 
like  benefit  in  recent  cases. 

Summary  of  observations  made  on  the  effects  of  bandages 
in  rheumatism. 

At  certain  times,  in  some  cases,  but  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  necessary  to  make  the  bandages  tighter  than  they 
can  be  well  borne  for  any  length  of  time.  In  such  cases,  fre- 
quent removal  of  the  bandages,  and  friction  in  the  intervals, 
are  indispensable. 

The  pains  and  rigidity  of  parts  do  not  return  immediately 
on  the  removal  of  the  bandages;  the  effects  remain  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  cause  is  removed,. 

Parts  that  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  treated  with 
bandages  come  at  last  to  be  covered,  when  the  bandages  are 
at  any  time  removed,  with  a  copious,  warm,  and  fluid  sweat, 
which  gives  a  kindliness  and  pliancy  to  the  skin,  which  it  did 
not  possess  before. 

Parts  that  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  treated  with 
bandages  acquire  plumpness  and  strength,  while  parts  of  the 
same  person,  that  do  not  admit  of  being  bandaged,  remain 
emaciated  and  tremulous  as  before.  This  observation  is  de- 
monstrated in  Stewart's  case. 


Observations  on  the  Foetal  Liver,  fcfc.  fcfc.  By  James  Bryce, 
F.  R.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  1815.] 

It  is  a  circumstance  known  to  all  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists, that  the  size  of  the  liver,  compared  with  the  other  vis- 
cera, or  with  the  body,  is  much  greater  before  birth,  than  after 
that  period;  and,  although  the  immediate  cause  of  this  be 
readily  explained,  by  comparing  the  anatomical  structure  of 
this  organ  during  the  foetal  state,  with  its  structure  in  the  adult, 
vet,  for  what  purpose  it  is  intended  by  nature  that  this  peculj* 
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arity  should  constantly  take  place  in  the  foetus,  seeing  less  bile 
is  secreted  by  the  liver  before  than  after  birth,  is  a  question 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  phy- 
siologists. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  attempt  to  explain  some  im- 
portant advantages  which  the  constitution  of  the  new-born  in- 
fant obtains  from  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  size 
of  the  liver  immediately  after  birth;  and  which,  I  presume,  will 
appear  to  be  of  such  consequence  to  the  animal  economy  at  that 
critical  period,  as  to  entitle  me  to  deduce  from  them  the  final 
cause,  or  the  purpose  intended  by  nature  to  be  effected,  by  the 
greater  size  of  that  organ  during  the  foetal  state.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  shall  first  attend  to  the  general  situation  and  connec- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  from  a  comparative  view  of  its  anatom- 
ical structure  in  the  foetus  with  that  in  the  adult,  point  out  those 
circumstances  on  which  its  great  size  before  birth  seems  im- 
mediately to  depend. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  also 
the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure, 
being  convex  and  smooth  above,  concave  and  uneven  below. 
It  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  having  its 
smooth  and  convex  surface  contiguous  to  the  arch  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  its  concave  surface  in  contact  with  the  stomach 
and  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  adult,  its  size  is  such 
as,  in  a  healthy  state,  to  be  easily  contained  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  and  epigastric  regions;  but,  in  the  foetus,  it  not  only 
fills  these  completely,  but  also  the  left  hypochondrium  and 
greatest  part  of  the  umbilical  region.  It  is  divided  into  lobes, 
which,  from  their  situation  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  have  ac- 
quired the  names  of  right  and  left,  by  a  deep  furrow  on  the  in- 
ferior surface,  and  by  a  corresponding  membranous  ligament 
above.  In  the  foetus,  these  lobes  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size; 
but,  in  the  adult,  the  right  is  much  greater  than  the  left.  Be- 
sides this  division  of  the  liver  into  two  great  lobes,  there  is,  si- 
tuated upon  the  right  lobe  towards  its  back  part,  and  near  the 
deep  furrow  already  mentioned,  a  triangular  eminence,  called, 
by  anatomists,  the  lobe  of  Spigelius;  and  near  it  another  smal- 
ler eminence,  which  is  anonymous;  but  to  which  and  the  other 
now  mentioned  the  name  of  portae  has  been  applied,  because 
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between  these  pass  the  blood-vessels  of  this  organ  before  enter- 
ing its  substance. 

The  liver  is  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  means  of 
ligaments,  which  are  formed  chiefly  by  doublings  of  the  perito- 
naeum. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  that  already  mention- 
ed as  corresponding  with  the  deep  furrow.  It  is  called  by 
some,  from  its  shape,  falciform;  by  others,  from  the  office  it 
seems  to  perform,  suspensory.  By  this  ligament,  which,  in  the 
foetus,  contains  the  umbilical  vein  in  its  duplicature  at  the  lower 
edge,  the  liver  is  connected  with  the  umbilicus,  the  anterior 
side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  the  diaphragm.  By  doublings 
of  the  peritonaeum  are  formed  the  two  lateral  ligaments,  con- 
necting the  lateral  portions  of  the  liver  with  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  diaphragm.  And  another  connection  of  this  viscus> 
which  has  improperly  obtained  the  name  of  ligament,  is  merely 
an  adhesion  of  its  substance  to  the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  liver,  even  in  the  adult,  is  supplied  with  blood  in  a  very 
ample  manner  in  proportion  to  its  bulk. 

The  great  trunk  of  the  aorta,  having  passed  through  the  dia- 
phragm, sends  off  a  large  vessel,  called  caeliac  artery,  which 
soon  divides  into  three  branches;  one  of  which  is  distributed  on 
the  stomach,  and  another,  passing  to  the  left,  goes  to  the  spleen, 
while  the  third  and  largest  goes  to  the  right,  and,  giving  off 
some  branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  carries  blood  to  the  liver, 
and  is  then  called  the  hepatic  artery.  This  artery,  passing  be- 
tween the  portse,  enters  the  liver,  and  is,  by  innumerable  rami- 
fications, distributed  throughout  its  whole  substance,  termina- 
ting in  the  beginnings  of  corresponding  veins.  The  blood  which 
this  artery  carries  to  the  liver,  as  possessing  all  those  qualities 
fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  body,  is  supposed  to 
be  destined  solely  for  that  purpose  with  respect  to  this  organ. 

Besides  the  blood  thus  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, it  also  receives,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  by  the  vena  portse, — a  vein  apparently  per- 
forming in  the  liver  the  office  peculiar  to  an  artery  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  vessel  begins  by  innumerable  small 
branches,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the  whole  of  the  other 
abdominal  chylopoietic  viscera.  These  branches  unite,  in  their 
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passage  towards  the  liver,  into  one  great  trunk,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  artery  already  mentioned,  is  inclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous capsule;  and,  running  between  the  porta?,  enters  the 
liver,  and,  like  the  artery,  is  distributed  throughout  its  whole 
substance.  Of  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  portae,  some  termi- 
nate in  corresponding  hepatic  veins,  whereby  the  blood  is  con- 
ducted into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  some  in  another  system 
of  vessels,  called  biliary  ducts,  through  which  the  bile  is  carri- 
ed from  its  secerning  puncta  into  the  gall-bladder  and  intesti- 
nal canal.  The  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  vena  portae  is, 
from  circumstances  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  conducted  thi- 
ther, and  circulated  through  it,  and  from  its  nature  and  general 
appearance,  deemed  that  alone  from  which  the  bile  is  secreted 
by  the  peculiar  action  of  this  organ. 

Besides  these  vessels,  which  are  common  to  the  foetus  and 
the  adult,  the  liver  receives  before  birth  a  very  copious  supply 
of  blood  by  the  umbilical  vein.  This  vessel,  conveying  the 
blood  from  the  placenta,  passes  into  the  body  of  the  foetus  at  the 
umbilicus,  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver  at  the  top  of  the 
great  tranverse  cleft  or  furrow  which  divides  it  into  two  lobes, 
and  immediately  detaches  very  considerable  branches;  by 
which  it  not  only  supplies  the  left  lobe  almost  entirely,  but 
affords  also  a  very  considerable  supply  to  the  right.  Hence  we 
find  the  umbilical  canal,  which  is  justly  esteemed  the  termin- 
ation of  the  umbilical  vein,  scarcely  equal  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  size  of  that  vessel  before  it  enters  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  whole  blood  passing  from  the 
placenta  to  the  foetus  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
that  at  least  four-fifths  of  it  must  circulate  through  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  vessel  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  before  it 
enters  the  inferior  cava,  we  readily  account  for  the  greater  size 
of  that  organ  before  birth,  (viz.  from  the  vast  mass  circulating 
through  it,)  than  soon  after  that  period.  Hence,  also,  we  see 
how  the  size  of  the  foetal  liver,  as  depending  on  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  which  it  receives  by  the  umbilical  vein  dur- 
ing the  foetal  state,  must  very  quickly  be  diminished  after  birth, 
when  the  supply  by  that  vessel  is  interrupted.  And  hence,  also, 
we  observe  why  the  diminution,  which  takes  place  in  the  size 
of  the  liver  after  birth,  is,  chiefly  in  the  left  lobe. 
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As  another  immediate  cause  of  the  greater  size  of  the  liver, 
during  the  foetal  state,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  presence  of 
much  mild  and  viscid  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts,  the  ramifications 
of  which  extend  throughout  its  whole  substance.  This  is  evi- 
dent by  anatomical  inspection;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  from 
this  cause,  the  magnitude  of  the  liver  must  be  very  considerably 
increased,  compared  to  what  it  will  be  afterwards,  when,  from 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  Sec.  this  viscid  matter 
comes  to  be  completely  evacuated  into  the  intestinal  canal.  I 
would  here  observe,  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  that  this  mild  and  viscid  bile,' which  is  col- 
lected in  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  festal  liver,  by  being  propelled 
from  thence  into  the  intestinal  canal  immediately  after  birth, 
constitutes  the  meconium  of  new-born  infants.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  meconium,  if  secreted  from  the 
glands  of  the  intestines  during  the  foetal  state,  or  if  propelled 
from  the  stomach  during  that  period,  should  lodge  in  the 
bowels  several  months  without  inconvenience,  and  should,  all 
at  once,  immediately  after  birth,  acquire  such  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony as  to  induce  those  violent  symptoms  we  daily  observe  to 
take  place  in  newly-born  children  from  the  retention  of  this 
matter.  The  voiding  of  the  meconium  is  evidently  intimately 
connected  with  respiration;  for  an  infant  born  in  the  seventh 
month  will  void  this  viscid  matter  in  a  few  hours  after  that 
important  function  is  established;  and  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  infants  born  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  have  ever 
suffered  tfeis  evacuation  previous  to  their  birth.  As  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  meconium,  then,  is  as  common  to  the  infant  born 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month  as  to  that  born  in  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month,  it  is  evident  that  this  matter  is  equally 
prepared  for  evacuation  in  the  seventh  as  in  the  ninth  month, 
although,  perhaps  not  in  the  same  quantity;  but  how  can  we 
suppose  this  matter  to  be  lodged  in  the  intestinal  canal  with 
impunity,  during  two  months  before  birth,  seeing  the  retention 
of  it  for  a  single  day  after  birth,  whether  that  happens  in  the 
seventh  or  in  the  ninth  month,  is  constantly  attended  with  much 
inconvenienc  : 

The  explanation  of  the  origin,  and  of  the  excretion  from  the 
newly-born  infant,  of  that  viscid  and  tenacious  matter  which 
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is  called  meconium,  seems  to  be  this:  By  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  liver  during  the  foetal  state,  much  mild  and  viscid  bile  is 
secreted  and  accumulated  in  the  biliary  ducts  throughout  its 
whole  substance.  By  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  other 
muscles  of  respiration,  immediately  after  birth  the  liver  is  con- 
siderably compressed,  whereby  the  viscid  bile,  accumulated  in. 
the  biliary  ducts,  is  propelled  from  thence  into  the  intestinal 
canal;  where,  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  tender  coats 
of  the  intestines,  it  excites  them  into  action,  and  is  consequently 
carried  downward,  and  evacuated  from  the  body;  or  if,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  it  be  retained  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
it  then  induces  those  troublesome  symptoms  which  are  known 
to  arise  from  acrid  matters  applied  to  the  tender  coats  of  the 
intestines.  Does  the  pure  arterial  blood  derived  from  the  pla- 
centa, and  which  circulates  through  the  foetal  liver,  by  impart- 
ing oxygen  to  the  blood  in  the  vena  portse,  render  the  blood  in 
it  less  fit  for  the  secretion  of  bile?  and  also,  does  it  render 
what  is  secreted  from  it  less  acrid?  If  so,  ought  not  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  to  relieve,  or 
effectually  to  remove,  those  violent  symptoms  which  are  in- 
duced by  a  superabundance  of  bile^  or  by  a  particular  acrid 
state  of  it,  by  throwing  in  this  principle  of  oxygen  largely  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  whereby  the  blood,  passing  from  thence 
to  the  liver  in  the  vena  portse,  may  become  highly  impregnated 
with  it?  Is  it  on  this  principle  that  acids  are  esteemed  cor- 
rectors of  acrid  bile? 

The  final  cause,  or  the  purpose  intended  by  nature  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  great  size  of  the  liver  in  the  foetus,  compared 
with  what  it  is  soon  after  birth,  is  a  question  which  still  re- 
mains unexplained  to  the  satisfaction  of  physiologists.  "  Huc- 
usque,"  says  a  late  author,  when  treating  of  this  subject, 
"  nulla  sufficiens  assignatur  ratio,  ob  quam  vena  umbilicalis  ad 
hepar  potius  quam  ad  cavam  immediate  feratur,  cur  canalus 
venosussit  umbilicali  angustior.  Si  vero  insignem  hepatis  mo- 
lem  in  fcetu  spectemus,  peculiari  usui  hoc  viscus  inservire,  sus- 
picio  oritur,  licet  nondum  sit  nobis  manifestus."*  And  in  a 
similar  manner  do  other  physiologists  express  themselves  on 

*  Vide  Scassi  de  Fcetu,  p.  93, 
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this  subject,  marking  this  peculiarity  in  the  foetus  as  a  circum- 
stance in  the  operations  of  nature  highly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion.* 

How  far  the  following  explanation  of  certain  advantages 
which  result  to  the  newly  born  infant  from  the  diminution 
which  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the  liver  immediately  after 
birth,  may  appear  satisfactory  to  account  for  its  greater  size 
during  the  foetal  state,  I  must  leave  to  the  able  physiologist  to 
determine.  To  me  it  appears  that  such  a  state  of  that  organ,  and 
effected  precisely  by  the  means  we  have  mentioned,  is  so  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  complete  that  grand  revolution  which  takes 
place  in  the  circulating  system  at  birth,  that  any  deviation  from 
it,  would,  in  my  opinion,  at  that  critical  period,  be  attended 
with  certain  and  immediate  death. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  I  would  observe, 

1st,  That  during  the  foetal  state  the  lungs  are  completely  col- 
lapsed, are  of  a  firm  and  compact  texture,  having  very  little  if 
anyf  blood  circulating  through  them  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  that  there  is  no  empty  space  in  w"hat  is  called  the  cavity 
of  the  breast. 

2d,  That  in  the  foetus  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  in  a  re- 
laxed state,  or  in  that  state  to  which  they  will  naturally  return 
after  every  contraction,  or  at  the  end  of  every  natural  expira- 
tion. 

This  is  strictly  true  with  regard  to  the  intercostal  muscles; 
and  with  regard  to  the  diaphragm,  I  would  observe,  that  that 
muscle  is  not  only  not  in  a  state  of  contraction,  but  that  it  is 
pressed  upwards  considerably  beyond  the  state  of  natural  re- 
laxation; which  occasioned  the  Baron  de  Haller  to  observe, 

*  Vide  Monro's  Lectures,  MS. 

j-  It  appears  to  me  extremely  probable,  that  no  blood  circulates  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  veins  during-  the  foetal  state,  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
blood  passes  directly  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the 
oval  opening;  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  arterial  canal  are  not 
called  into  action  until  the  period  of  birth,  and  that  then  the  use  of  the  arte- 
rial canal  is  only  to  convey  a  certain  quantity  of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  aorta,  which  could  not  be  transmitted  through  that  vessel 
until,  by  the  full  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  a  free  passage  for  the  blood  was  ob- 
tained during  all  periods  of  respiration,  after  which  this  canal  becomes  shri- 
velled, and  is  gradually  obliterated. 
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that  "  the  cavity  of  the  breast  is  short  in  the  foetus,  and  greatly 
depressed  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  liver." 

3d,  That  after  the  function  of  respiration  is  established  in 
the  newly  born  infant,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  remains  in  the 
lungs  after  every  natural  expiration. 

This  is  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  immersing  the 
lungs  of  an  infant  that  has  breathed,  in  water;  although,  before 
the  infant  breathed,  the  lungs  were  so  compact  as  quickly  to 
sink  in  that  fluid,  yet,  after  having  breathed,  the  air  can  never 
again  be  so  completely  expelled  from  them  by  the  ordinary  ef- 
forts of  respiration,  as  to  render  them  again  heavier  than  water, 
and  they,  therefore,  now  swim  in  that  fluid.  From  experiments 
it  is  known,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  remains  in  the 
lungs  of  an  adult  after  the  most  complete  natural  expiration, 
and  that  a  quantity  proportionally  great  is  constantly  in  the 
lungs  of  the  newly  born  infant,  after  the  function  of  respiration 
and  the  great  revolution  in  the  circulating  system  have  been 
fully  established,  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt. 

4th,  This  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  lungs  after  every 
complete  natural  expiration,  and  occasioning  what  I  would 
term  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  admit  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  during  that  period  of  respiration  which 
takes  place  between  expiration  and  inspiration. 

This  must  appear  evident,  when  we  recollect  that  verv  little 
if  any  blood  passes  through  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  foetus, 
and  also  when  we  attend  to  that  train  of  symptoms  which 
clearly  mark  a  disturbed,  or  entirely  interrupted  circulation  in. 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  which  takes  place  from  diminishing 
this  permanent  dilatation,  either  by  compressing  the  lungs 
themselves,  as  in  hydrothorax,  and  in  wounds  of  the  breast, 
when  air  is  admitted  between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura  lining 
the  ribs,  or  by  diminishing  the  natural  capacity  of  the  chest, 
as  happens  by  fits  of  coughing,  or  laughing,  or  from  an  increa- 
sed size  of  the  liver  itself,  as  in  many  cases  of  hepatitis. 

On  an  attentive  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  the 
following  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself:  Whence  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  newly  born  infant,  such  a  space  in  the  chest,  as 
to  allow  of  that  degree  of  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs, 
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which  is  necessary  for  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through- 
out the  pulmonary  vessels  during  all  periods  of  respiration, 
more  particularly  during  that  period  which  takes  place  between 
expiration  and  inspiration?  This  question  can  only,  I  appre- 
hend, be   properly   explained  by  carefully  attending  to   the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  liver  immediately  after  birth. 
From  the  situation  and  connections  of  the  liver,  formerly 
explained,  we  readily  understand  how  any  change  in  its  mag- 
nitude will  occassion  a  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest;  and 
we  know  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  great  size  of  this  organ,  in 
the  foetus,  is  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  it  receives  by 
the  umbilical  vein;  and  it  is  evident,  that  when  this  supply  is 
cut  off,  as  happens  at  birth,  the  size  of  the  liver  must  necessa- 
rily be  much  and  quickly  diminished.  But  this  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  liver  will  necessarily  remove  that  degree  of  pres- 
sure from  the  diaphragm,  which  occasioned  it,  in  the  foetus,  to 
protrude  into,  and  greatly  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
From  this  circumstance,  the  lungs  will  admit  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  expansion,  from  the  air  which  is  taken  in  by  inspiration, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  permanent  dilatation  of  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dimunition  of  the  liver,  will  be  established,  in- 
dependent of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Thus,  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  by  whatever  means  this  may  be 
excited,  a  quantity  of  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  immediately 
after  birth,  which,  if  the  circulation  in  the  umbilical  cord  re- 
mains entire,  will  be  completely  expelled  again  at  the  end  of 
every  expiration;  but  as  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  cord, 
and  consequently  the  size  of  the  liver,  quickly  diminishes,  the 
function  of  respiration  becomes  more  strong;  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  increase; 
and  as,  in  a  short  time,  the  circulation  in  the  cord  becomes 
entirely  interrupted,  the  size  of  the  liver,  as  depending  on  this 
circumstance,  must  be  greatly  diminished,  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  increased,  and  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs  so 
far  established,  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  more  or  less  freely 
through  the  pulmonary  vessels  at  all  periods  of  respiration; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  inspirations  become  more  deep,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  act  more  strongly,  the 
size  of  the  liver  will  be  still  farther  diminished,  by  being  more 
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fully  emptied  of  the  remaining  blood  which  it  had  received  by 
the  umbilical  vein,  and  also  of  that  viscid  bile  which  was  col- 
lected in  the  biliary  ducts  in  the  foetal  state:  thus  still  farther 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  establishing  such  a 
degree  of  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  as  freely  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  even  after  the  deepest  natural  expiration;  at  which 
time  the  arterial  canal  will  become  flaccid,  and  begin  to  be  ob- 
literated, and  the  revolution  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  be  reckoned  complete. 

The  great  advantages  which  the  animal  constitution  obtains 
from  this  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the  liver 
after  birth,  and  consequent  establishment  of  a  considerable 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  are  evident  throughout  life. 
By  this  means,  the  important  function  of  respiration  is  render- 
ed far  less  liable  to  be  impeded,  or  entirely  interrupted,  by 
those  accidents  to  which  we  are  daily  exposed.  Thus,  the 
smallest  degree  of  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or 
pressure  on  the  lungs,  as  from  coughing,  laughing,  from  hy- 
drothorax,  empyema,  &c.  must,  but  from  the  circumstance 
mentioned,  have  been  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience, 
or  even  immediate  death;  whereas,  by  the  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  the  lungs  being  established,  we  find,  from  experience, 
that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  diminution  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  may  take  place,  or  that  the  above  diseases  may  be 
present  to  a  considerable  extent  with  little  inconvenience. 

The  Baron  de  Haller,  when  treating  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  foetus,  more  particularly  of  the  great  size  of  the  liver,  and 
of  the  diminution  which  it  undergoes  after  birth,  says — "  Di- 
minutio  hepatis  est  ex  naturae  finibus,  locum  enim  pulmoni  parat 
in  quem  se  distendat,  et  obstaculum  minuit  quod  diaphrag- 
matis  per  inspirationem  descensui  se  opponebat." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  advantage  supposed  by  the  Baron  de  Haller  to  arise 
from  the  diminution  of  the  foetal  liver  after  birth,  and  that 
which  I  have  now  explained;  because,  although  we  agree  that 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  thereby  increased,  yet  the  opinion  of 
that  celebrated  author  was,  that,  by  this  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  liver,  the  lungs  were  merely  allowed  to  be  dilated  more 
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freely  at  each  inspiration  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been: 
but  he  certainly  does  not  state,  that,  from  this  circumstance, 
such  a  degree  of  permanent  dilatation  of  them  is  established 
as  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  freely  through  the  pulmonary 
vessels  during  all  the  periods  of  respiration.  Nay,  it  appears 
very  clearly,  that  of  this  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  and 
of  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  during  all  the  periods  of  respiration,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  following  pas- 
sage, contained  in  his  celebrated  work:  "  In  inspiratione  summa 
facilitas  nascitur  sanguini  de  corde  dextro  exeunfi.  In  expira- 
tione  vero  pulmo  undique  urgetur  et  in  multo  minorem  mo- 
lem  comprimitur:  vasa  ergo  sanguinea  breviora  quidem  fiunt 
cum  retractis  bronchiis  eademque  angustiora  nunc  sunt,  siqui- 
dem  pectus  secundum  tres  suas  dimensiones  arctatur.  Sanguis 
ergo  quidem  in  pulmones  undique  comprimitur;  et  venosus 
sequa  vi  pressus,  partim  versus  arteriosum  quidem  reprimitur 
eumque  moratur  aliquantum,  partim  versus  cor  sinistrum  pro- 
movetur.  Quare  in  expiratione  quam  ponimus  stabilem  super- 
esse,  pulmonis  pro  sanguine  immeabilitas  oritur,  quam  neque 
absque  palpitatione  et  vitioso  conatu,  demum  omnino  ullis 
suis  viribus  cor  vincere  queat."  Lib.  viii.  sect.  4. 

Besides  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  there  is  also 
another  advantage  which  the  animal  constitution  derives  from 
the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the  liver  imme- 
diately after  birth,  which  is  perhaps  not  less  important.  Since, 
during  the  foetal  state,  very  little  if  any  blood  circulates  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  and  as,  after  birth,  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity  is  constantly  present  there,  it  must  be  evident, 
that,  unless  some  supply  was  added  to  the  circulating  mass, 
at  the  critical  period  when  the  revolution  in  the  circulation 
takes  place,  such  a  quantity  of  blood  must  necessarily  pass 
from  the  aortic  into  the  pulmonic  circle  as  to  induce,  in  the 
former,  such  a  loss  of  tension  and  tone  as  would  be  attended 
with  the  very  worst  consequences.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature  that  the  liver  should, 
in  the  foetal  state,  receive,  in  the  manner  we  have  formerly 
pointed  out,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  is  necessa- 
ry for  it  to  retain  after  birth.  From  this  circumstance,  when, 
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at  birth,  the  circulation  in  the  cord  comes  to  be  interrupted, 
the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  is  at  that  time  contained  in 
the  vessels  of  the  liver  is  propelled  into  the  vena  cava,  where- 
by such  a  supply  of  that  fluid  is  given  to  the  general  circulat- 
ing mass,  as' is  necessary  to  prevent  those  bad  consequences 
which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  passage  of  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  blood  from  the  aortic  into  the  pul- 
monic circle:  so  that,  in  proportion  as  the  liver  is,  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  &c.  gradually  dimi- 
nished in  size,  will  not  only  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
lungs  be  increased,  but  also  will  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
is,  after  birth,  constantly  found  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  of 
the  lungs,  be  supplied  by  that  which  is  propelled  from  the  liver; 
and  by  this  transmission,  as  it  were,  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  liver  into  the  newly-dilated  lungs,  will  that 
due  balance  be  supported  throughout  the  whole  circulating 
system,  which  is  so  necessary  for  health,  and  that  loss  of  tone 
and  dangerous  debility  prevented  which  would,  at  such  a  cri- 
tical period,  have  been  attended  with  faintings,  or  the  imme- 
diate death  of  the  tender  infant. 

From  these  observations,  I  conclude, 

1st,  That  the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  size  of  the  liver, 
in  the  foetal  state,  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  circulating  through  it  before  birth  than  after  birth, 

2d,  That  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the 
liver,  after  birth,  is  effected  by  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  that  period. 

3d,  That  from  this  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  after 
birth,  arises  that  degree  of  permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
which  is  necessary  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  during  that  period  of  respira- 
tion which  takes  place  between  expiration  and  inspiration. 

4th,  That,  by  the  transmission  of  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
liver  into  the  newly-dilated  lungs,  at  the  period  of  birth,  that 
loss  of  tone  and  debility  is  prevented  which  would  often  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences. 

5th,  That  these  circumstances  are  of  such  important  advan- 
tage to  the  animal  constitution  as  to  ensure  the  constant  for- 
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mation  of  the  greater  size  of  the  liver  before  birth  than  after 
that  period,  and  are  consequently  to  be  considered  as  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  nature  to  be  effected  by  that  peculiarity  in 
the  fcetus. 


Remarks  on  the  Fever  which  occurred  at  Gibraltar  in  1813.  In 
a  Letter  from  Joseph  D.  A.  Gilpin,  M.  D.  Inspector  of 
Army  Hospitals  at  Gibraltar,  to  Colin  Chisholm,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July,  1814.] 

My  Dear  Sir, 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  November,  and  am 
happy,  and  not  a  little  flattered  that  mine  to  you,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contagious  fever  of  1793,  has  met  your  approbation. 
During  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  last, 
a  disease  in  every  respect  similar  to  that,  was  prevalent  in  this 
garrison;  and  had  we  not  thinned  our  population,  by  turning 
eight  thousand  persons  out  of  it,  it  no  doubt  would  have  pro- 
ved as  destructive  as  it  was  here  in  1804.  I  am  the  only  medi- 
cal man  that  escaped  the  contagion;  and  what  was  more 
extraordinary  not  a  member  of  my  family,  six  in  number, 
caught  it;  and  I  know  not  another  family  of  which  that  can 
be  said.  We  all  of  us  took  four  or  five  doses  of  bark  every 
day,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  we  owed  our  safety  to  that,  but  I  did  the 
same  at  Martinico,  and  escaped  infection  there  also.  When  the 
disease  ceased,  the  lieutenant-governor  called  upon,  all  the 
medical  men  to  give  in  a  statement  of  their  opinions,  as  to  the 
nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  it.  I  enclose  you  the  slight 
sketch  which  I  gave,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  deaths, 
&c.  and  an  authentic  document  sent  me  by  a  well-informed 
Spanish  physician,  who  volunteered  his  services  in  the  civil 
lazaretto,  established  without  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  and 
which  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  proves  that  the  fever  was  import- 
ed. In  the  statements  of  fifteen  medical  men,  two  only  seemed 
to  be  undecided  as  to  its  being  contagious;  the  rest  were  staunch 
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contagionists.  In  the  street  where  it  first  appeared,  the  houses 
on  each  side  were  speedily  affected.  I  had,  with  others,  many 
numerous  families  under  my  care,  the  members  of  which  were 
almost  progressively  attacked.  I  attended  the  governor,  his 
lady,  and  three  children,  with  servants,  in  all  amounting  to 
upwards  of  twenty;  the  servants  indeed  were  sent,  at  least  most 
of  them,  to  the  military  lazaretto.  I  have  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  Sir  James  Fellows,  the  inspector  at  Cadiz. 
From  his  account,  the  disease  there  was  highly  contagious,  and 
he  mentions  a  curious  circumstance, — that  a  body  of  people 
who  were  situated  in  a  marshy  situation  entirely  escaped  the 
infection.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  lay  my  hand  on  his  letter, 
or  I  would  give  you  his  own  words.  The  disease  at  Malta  is 
the  true  plague,  with  buboes,  carbuncles,  &c.  By  the  last  ac- 
counts from  the  governor,  it  is  now  confined  to  one  village, 
which  they  have  walled  round,  and  have  placed  a  cordon  of 
troops.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Haygarth's  work;  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  valuable  one.  Tour  book,  my  dear  sir, 
we  have  in  the  library,  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  turned  over 
lately,  I  assure  you.  I  give  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  I  am  certain  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  although  it  is 
so  flattering  to  my  feelings.  The  packet  is  about  sailing,  and 
I  have  returns,  &c.  to  transmit  to  the  Board.  This  must  be 
my  apology  for  this  very  hasty  scrawl.  Should  you  have  any 
other  commands,  lay  them  freely  upon  me,  being  most  sincerely 
and  faithfully  yours, 

Gibraltar,  March  1814.  Jos.  D.  A.  Gilpin. 

By  publishing  the  extract  from  Governor  Campbell's  letter 
to  Earl  Bathurst,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  I  may  perhaps 
commit  a  breach  of  confidence;  but  it  is  so  honourable  to  the 
character  of  my  friend,  and  does  so  much  justice  to  his  merit 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  most  arduous  duty  on  this  very 
trying  occasion,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  it. 
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"  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  his  Excellency  Lieut enanUGeneral 
Campbell,  to  the  right  honourable  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  Gib- 
raltar, 25th  December 9  1813. 

"  In  having  the  honour  to  make  this  communication,  I  feel 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  particularly  to  your  lordship, 
the  great  professional  abilities,  zeal,  and  attention,  manifested 
by  Dr.  Gilpin,  deputy-inspector  of  hospitals,  as  the  head  of  the 
medical  department.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conduct- 
ed the  arduous  duties  of  his  situation,  during  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  that  could  have  occurred,  claims  my  warmest 
approbation;  and  for  which  I  trust,  together  with  his  claims 
for  long  service  in  the  West  Indies,  your  lordship  will  have 
the  goodness  to  submit  the  doctor's  pretensions  to  promotion, 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  Regent." 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT. 

"  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  last,  I  saw 
sjome  cases  of  fever,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  usual 
autumnal  bilious  remittent;  but  on  visiting  two  men  in  City 
Mill  lane,  I  found  them  labouring  under  a  fever,  apparently 
of  a  still  more  serious  type;  but  as  I  saw  them  only  a  few 
hours  previous  to  their  death,  I  had  not  sufficient  grounds  on 
which  I  could  found  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

"  I  was  soon  after  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Pigoli,  to  see  some 
of  his  patients;  and  in  their  cases  I  recognised  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  of  a  fever  which  has  been  denominated  typhus 
icterodes,  and  of  which  I  had  seen  numberless  cases  in  the 
islands  of  Grenada,  Martinique,  and  Guadaloupe,  when  physi- 
cian to  the  forces  to  the  late  Lord  Grey. 

"  In  the  month  of  October,  I  attended  different  families,  the 
numerous  members  of  which  were  attacked  in  succession,  and 
with  a  fever  of  the  same  type.  Many  of  the  symptoms  were 
similar  to  those  which  accompany  bilious  remittents,  such  as 
anxiety,  listlessness,  alternate  chilly  and  hot  fits,  white  tongue, 
yellow  skin,  nausea,  vomiting,  &c;  but  those  symptoms  and 
appearances  which  I  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
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case  above  named,  were  the  protruded  red  eye,  and  exquisite 
pain  at  the  bottom  of  its  orbit,  and  of  the  forehead,  back,  and 
limbs;  and,  as  the  disease  advanced,  the  dilated  pupil,  excessive 
irritability  of  stomach,  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, dark  vomiting,  skin  of  a  dingy  yellowhue,  unlike  the  bright 
yellow  suffusion  of  the  bilious  remittent,  and  in  many  cases  a 
fatal  total  suppression  of  urine.  To  this  catalogue  I  may  add,  that 
insidious  cessation  of  symptoms,  which  almost  always  occurs 
about  60  hours  from  the  first  attack,  raising  hopes  in  the  pa- 
tient and  his  attendants,  that  are  speedily  quelled  by  an  aggra- 
vated recurrence  of  every  fatal  symptom.  This  deceitful  calm 
I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  general  hospital  at  St.  Pierre's, 
in  Martinique. 

"  In  the  general  mode  of  treatment,  the  medical  officers  of 
the  garrison  are,  I  believe,  agreed.  Calomel  given  at  first,  in  ra- 
ther a  full  dose,  and  afterwards  in  smaller  ones,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  hours,  seems  to  be  the  measure  pursued;  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  if  the  bowels  be  thoroughly  opened, 
before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  disease  frequently  proceeds 
with  few  untoward  symptoms,  and  generally  does  so  if  the 
remedy  affects  the  mouth.  In  the  West  Indies  we  hailed  that 
effect  as  a  very  favourable  one.  In  many  cases,  however,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  previous  treatment,  a  succession  of 
alarming  symptoms  occur,  and  few  more  so  than  the  extreme 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  Various  remedies  have  been  re- 
commended, with  a  view  to  calm  its  violent  action;  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister;  a  table-spoonful,  given  at  short  intervals,  of 
an  equal  mixture  of  lime-water  and  milk;  solid  opium  in  doses 
of  half  a  grain  or  more,  every  two  or  three  hours;  pills  made 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  brandy,  &c;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that 
a  repetition  of  purgative  injections,  and  the  patient's  refraining 
for  some  hours  (should  his  strength  admit  of  it),  from  swallow- 
ing medicine  or  food,  has  had  a  good  effect. 

*'The  authorities  for  bleeding,  in  incipient  cases  of  this 
fever,  with  a  view  to  prevent  congestion  and  subsequent  topi- 
cal inflammation,  are  no  doubt  very  respectable;  and,  in  some 
cases,  when  the  patient  was  vigorous  and  plethoric,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  successful.  But  we  are  now,  I  presume,  possess- 
ed of  a  remedy  in  the  cold  affusion  of  water,  which  more 
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speedily  produces  a  solution  of  fever,  and  checks  the  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  from  the  continuance  of  which 
arises  the  congestion  and  topical  inflammation,  so  much  to  be 
dreaded.  It  is  a  mode,  too,  of  removing  fever,  which  possesses 
one  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  lancet;  for  though  it 
should  not  produce  the  complete  effect  intended,  it  certainly 
does  not  diminish  the  patient's  strength,  but  leaves  him  in  a 
state  that  may  enable  him  to  bear  the  operation  of  any  other 
energetic  remedy  that  may  be  thought  necessary:  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  loss  of  blood  fail  in  its  effects,  we  may  easily 
conceive  how  ill  the  subject  of  it  would  be  prepared  to  strug- 
gle against  a  disease  so  frequently  rapid  and  fatal  in  its  termi- 
nation. I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  saw  many  cases  here,  in 
which  I  would  have  recommended  the  cold  affusion;  neither 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  nor  the  heat  of  the  body  were  such,  as, 
in  my  opinion,  to  warrant  the  application  of  it.  I  preferred, 
therefore,  frequent  tepid  spongings  with  vinegar  and  water. 
Children,  indeed,  were  much  benefited  by  the  cold  affusion. 

"  That  the  disease  in  question  is  contagious,  (or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  infectious,  as  actual  contact  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  its  transmission),  I  entertain  not  the  least  doubt, 
though  an  opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  some  highly  re- 
spectable characters.  I  have  witnessed,  both  abroad  and  in  this 
garrison,  too  many  melancholy  instances  of  the  disease  being 
communicable  from  one  person  to  another.  At  Martinique,  in 
the  year  1793,  we  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  ravages  of  a 
fever,  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  lately  appeared 
here;  and,  in  numberless  instances,  its  infectious  nature  was 
ascertained,  by  its  attacking  those  who  were  in  attendance  on 
the  sick;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  very  few  of  the  me- 
dical officers  survived  the  pestilential  duty  in  which  they  were 
employed.  But  as,  in  this  statement,  I  am  only  called  upon  to 
oive  my  own  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  combat 
further  the  opinions  of  others.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  innu- 
merable circumstances  have  brought  a  degree  of  conviction  to 
my  mind,  that  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  arguments  or  reason- 
ings on  the  side  of  non-contagion,  that  I  have  hitherto  heard 
of  or  read. 

"  In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  dis~ 
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ease  in  this  garrison,  many  difficulties,  no  doubt,  arise,  which 
I  do  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  solve;  but  merely  to  state 
some  of  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  militate  against  the  idea 
of  the  disease  having  originated  in  Gibraltar. 

"  I  find  a  difficulty,  for  instance,  in  viewing  it  as  an  endemic 
proceeding  from  marsh  miasmata,  or  other  noxious  exhala- 
tions, as  a  considerable  number  of  persons  entirely  escaped  the 
disease,  although  strictly  confined  to  the  only  situations  where 
I  conceive  these  effluvia  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  the  dock- 
yard and  navy  garden.  I  find,  too,  a  difficulty  in  attributing  it 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  period  of  its  ap- 
pearance; for  during  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  we  have  held  this  rock,  surely  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  supposed  prevalence  of  marsh  miasmata,  &c.  must  fre- 
quently have  been  as  they  were  in  the  years  1804,  1810,  and 
1813;  and  I  have  not  heard  that  a  fever  of  a  similar  type  to 
that  which  prevailed  during  those  years  is  on  record.  Local 
circumstances  may  have  varied,  no  doubt,  and  concurred  in 
rendering  the  type  of  a  reigning  fever  more  malignant,  such  as 
a  great  increase  of  population,  crowded  dwellings,  &c;  but, 
for  some  years  past,  I  am  informed,  there  has  not  been  much 
variation  on  these  heads.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  believe, 
that  this  infectious  fever  was  brought  into  the  garrison  by  a 
person  who  died  of  it,  soon  after  his  arrival,  it  was  said,  from 
a  place  infected  previous  to  his  leaving  it;  and  from  affidavits 
on  record,  it  appears  that  it  was  introduced  in  a  similar  way  in 
1804;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures pursued,  the  year  1813  would  have  exhibited  as  melan- 
choly a  list  of  victims. 

"Jos.  D.  A.  Gilpin,  D.  I.  H. 

"Gibraltar,  December  1813." 

Authentic  official  document  (respecting  the  importation  of 
infection),  by  a  Spanish  physician. 

44  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which,  according  to  the 
nicest  investigation,  the  fever  was  introduced  into  the  garri- 
son of  Gibraltar,  in  this  present  year,  1813. 

"  On  the  11th  of  August,  a  town  xebeque,  called  the  For- 
tune, whereof  was  master  or  patron  one  Lodovico  Bosano,  alias 

Vol.  VI.  F  No.  21. 
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Molta,  arrived  from  Cadiz.  One  of  the  crew  thereof  being  ill, 
Was  sent  to  the  Catholic  hospital,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  said 
month,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  now  prevalent, 
namely  the  yellow-fever. 

"  A  Frenchman,  native  of  Paris;  died  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber same  year,  in  Governor's  street,  near  City-M ill-lane,  with 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  former  man,  and  who  had  also  come 
passenger  on  board  the  vessel  before  alluded  to;  and,  from  the 
3d  of  September  to  the  1 1th  of  the  same,  nine  persons  died  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  this  day  I  observed,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, two  cases  of  the  yellow-fever,  which  I  instantly  reported 
to  Doctors  Gilpin  and  Fraser,  who  consequently  adopted  the 
necessary  precautions  upon  such  alarming  accidents. 

"  It  is  also  asserted,  that  a  gun-boat  which  came  in  from 
Cadiz,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  had  some  of  her  crew 
put  on  board  the  prison  ship,  San  Juan,  who  soon  took  the  in- 
fection:— this  fact  will  be  better  elucidated  by  the  testimony  of 
Surgeon  Williams,  of  said  prison-ship. 

John  Cortes." 
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SELECTED  REVIEWS. 

Observations  sur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitement  des  Maladies  dn 
Foie,  Par  Antoine  Portal,  Professeur  de  Medecine  au 
College  Imperial  de  France,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  646.  Paris, 
1813. 

[From  the  London  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  February,  1815.] 

This  work  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Liver  Diseases 
is  the  production  of  M.  Portal,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Paris.  His  "  Anatomie  M edicale"  and  other  valuable  writings, 
are  well  known  in  this  island.  They  reflect  honour  on  his  talents 
and  industry;  and  entitle  him  to  a  conspicuous  rank  amid  the 
more  celebrated  pathologists  of  the  present  age. 

Of  a  book,  containing  more  than  six  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  and  treating  upon  a  subject  thus  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant, it  will  be  difficult  to  institute,  within  the  limits  of  com- 
mon criticism,  a  clear  or  useful  examination.  With  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  work,  we  shall  notice  any  prominent  or 
peculiar  feature  which  it  may  display;  present,  in  a  concise 
form,  and  stripped  of  all  superfluous  ornament,  the  more  in- 
structive and  luminous  histories  of  disease,  elucidated  by  dis- 
section; and  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  British  reader,  a  ge- 
neral and  correct  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  French 
theory  and  practice  in  morbid  affections  of  the  liver. 

Conformably  to  our  design,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  plan,  and  enumerate  the  divisions  of  this  important 
volume. 

The  work  consists  of  two  divisions.  Those  diseases  which 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  affect  directly  the  liver ,  compose 
the  first. 

Under  the  second  division  are  considered  the  conditions  of 
the  liver  in  various  maladies,  which  are  believed  to  have  their 
origin  in  other  organs;  and  which  terminate,  for  the  most  party 
in  phthisis  of  the  hepatic  viscas  (phthisie  hepatique).  Eight 
chapters  constitute  the  first  division. 
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The  first  chapter  treats  of  pains  of  the  liver. 

In  illustration  of  this  symptom,  many  cases  are  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  respectable  pathologists.  Two  only  are 
cited  from  our  author's  practice.  Dissection  shows  that  pains 
of  the  liver  commonly  are  produced  by  biliary  concretions) 
ulcers,  suppuration,  or  enlargement  of  that  organ.  It  is  satis- 
factorily proved,  from  several  of  these  histories,  that  numerous, 
large,  and  even  angular,  concretions,  may  exist  in  the  gall- 
bladder, unaccompanied  by  jaundice,  pain,  or  other  symptom, 
indicating  their  presence.  Of  this  fact  we  have  long  been  con- 
vinced. Our  author's  valuable  cases  we  present  with  all  possible 
brevity  and  precision. 

A  middle  aged  woman  had  long  been  subject  to  obscure 
pains  in  the  epigastric  region.  Much  food,  mixed  with  bile 
and  mucus,  was  evacuated  from  her  stomach  by  the  operation 
of  an  emetic;  the  pain  became  more  severe  and  constant  with 
frequent  nausea.  Portal  was  consulted;  and  discovered  on  exa- 
mination, that  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  affected.  There  was 
great  soreness  on  the  lightest  pressure.  Menstruation  was  ob- 
structed. Medicine  did  not  relieve.  Vomitings,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  succeeded.  The  epigastric  pains  were  aug- 
mented. Fever  came  on.  Food  of  every  kind  was  rejected. 
Emaciation,  diarrhoea,  evening  exacerbations  of  fever,  and 
night-sweats,  terminated  in  death. 

Emollient  drinks,  bathing,  and  venesection  had  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  liver  was  found  of  a  black  colour  and  softened  in 
structure;  particularly  the  left  lobe,  which  was  large,  and  ad- 
hered closely  to  the  peritoneum.  The  right  lobe  was  externally 
of  a  violet  colour;  and  the  membrane  readily  separated  from 
it,  as  in  putrefaction.  The  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  was 
contracted;  its  circumference  thickened.  The  vena  portarum 
with  its  branches  was  full  of  thick  black  blood. 

A  lady  experienced  for  many  years  pain  in  the  hepatic  re- 
gion; and  colic  from  indigestion.  Her  complexion  was  often 
yellow;  urine  red;  stools  gray.  The  lower  limbs  became  (Ede- 
matous: pain  was  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  right  kidney.  The 
urine  grew  turbid,  and  had  at  times  the  appearance  of  blood. 
The  swelling  of  the  extremities  increased.  Fluid  collected  in 
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the  abdomen.  Respiration  became  short.  The  pulse  was  com- 
monly natural.  Death  was  preceded  by  constant  drowsiness. 

The  waters  of  Bichy,*  regular  bathing,  leeches,  and  an  alco- 
holic preparation  of  opium,  were  the  remedies  employed  in  this 
case;  which  had  been  by  some  of  the  physicians  considered  as 
an  affection  of  the  right  kidney! 

Two  fortunate  cases  of  liver  disease,  complicated  with  colic, 
jaundice,  and  pulmonic  symptoms,  are  next  detailed.  They 
were  treated  by  vomiting,  bleeding  from  the  arm  and  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels,  blisters,  soap-pills,  with  bitter  extracts;  infu- 
sion of  soap-wort  and  hop;  pills  of  assafcetida  and  sulphur,  in- 
fusions of  borage  and  other  plants  with  elder-rob;  the  terra 
foliata  tartari  (acetate  of  potass)  dissolved  in  the  juices  of 
plants  of  the  natural  families  of  succory  and  borage;  syrup  of 
certain  aperient  roots;  warm  bathing;  flannel  dress;  the  mineral 
springs  of  Bichy. 

In  the  fixed  or  wandering  pains  of  the  abdomen,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  consequent  on  continued  or  intermitting 
fevers,  injudiciously  treated  by  cinchona,  our  author  recom- 
mends gentle  vomiting  and  purging,  diaphoretics,  the  waters 
of  Bichy,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  hemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels. By  others,  as  Baillon,  general  bleeding  is  preferred,  even 
where  symptoms  of  debility  are  manifest.  We  are  warned  to 
distinguish  such  pains  from  others,  dependent  upon  a  febrile 
state.  In  the  latter,  cinchona  is  indicated. 

Our  author,  in  his  remarks  on  hepatalgia,  contends  that  the 
substance  of  the  liver  itself  is  susceptible  of  pain,  and  success- 
fully controverts  the  once  received  axiom:  u  ubi  dolor,  ibi 
morbi  sedes."  He  shows  that  affections  of  the  biliary  system 
may  be  accompanied  bypains  in  the  umbilical, splenic,  nephritic, 
or  other  more  remote  regions  of  the  body.  His  explanation  of 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  (the  stenocardia  of 
Brera)  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  conclusive.  He  considers  the 
pain  of  the  superior  extremities,  occurring  in  that  disease,  as 
an  affection  of  the  diaphragmatic  nerves,  produced  by  the  mor- 
bid liver;  which,  in  these  cases,  he  asserts,  is  enlarged,  and 

*  "  All  the  waters  of  Bichy,"  according  to  Dr.  Saunders,  "  are  warm,  cha- 
lybeate and  alkaline;  probably  mixed  with  some  earthy  muriats,  which  in- 
crease their  operation  on  the  bowels." 
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variously  diseased.  From  an  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
consequent  diminution  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  produced  by 
this  or  other  affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  heart,  he 
contends,  suffers  constriction;  and  hence  the  peculiar  pheno- 
mena of  angina  pectoris.  Similar  consequences  may  result  from 
compression  of  the  pericardium  by  intumescence  of  the  lungs 
or  mediastinum,  or  by  dilatation  of  the  heart  or  its  large  ves- 
sels, independently  of  hepatic  malady. 

That  such  morbid  alterations  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
viscera  must  incommode  the  heart,  and  exert  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  its  functions,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  That  these 
affections,  existing  at  the  same  time,  might  signally  favour  the 
development,  and  aggravate  the  distressing  symptoms  of  angi- 
na pectoris,  we  are  ready  to  allow.  But  we  do  positively,  and 
once  for  all  assert,  that  the  embarrassments  resulting  to  the  or- 
gan of  circulation  from  such  abdominal  and  thoracic  enlarge- 
ments, do  not,  whatever  be  their  nature,  duration,  or  degree, 
constitute  the  angina  pectoris  of  British  pathologists;  a  dis- 
tinct and  particular  disease,  having  for  its  invariable  cause,  an 
ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  Science  is  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  angina  pectoris  to  Bri- 
tish labour  and  research. 

A  section  on  the  general  treatment  of  pains  of  the  liver  closes 
this  chapter.  Amid  a  crowd  of  various  and  often  inert  reme- 
dies, mercury  is  slightly  mentioned,  as  useful  in  hepatalgia 
from  a  steatomatous  and  syphilitic  taint.  The  English  are  re- 
proached with  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  this  powerful 
mineral  in  inflammatory  or  other  pains  of  the  liver. 

"  But  we  have  never,"  says  M.  Portal,  "  seen  them,  (mercu- 
rial frictions)  succeed  in  these  cases.  M.  Vitet,  who  was  a  great 
advocate  for  such  practice  in  pains  of  the  liver,  even  when 
complicated  with  fever,  and  in  various  congestions  of  that  or- 
gan, has  repeatedly  employed  them  under  my  observation 
without  effect.  On  one  occasion,  frictions  with  the  corrosive 
muriat  (oxymuriat)  of  mercury  were  prejudicial." 

How  are  we  to  explain  results  so  widely  differing  from  those 
we  daily  witness  in  practice,  on  this  side  of  the  channel?  Are 
we  to  hold  them,  as  resulting  from  peculiarity  of  climate  or 
constitution? 
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The  second  chapter  treats  of  enlargement,  congestions,  and 
obstructions  of  the  liver;  and  of  diminution,  induration,  and  a 
softened  state  of  that  organ.  It  comprehends  four  different  arti- 
cles. Cases  of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  remarks  upon  it, 
constitute  the  first. 

Twenty-three  dissections  of  enlarged  liver  are  here  quoted 
from  the  works  of  various  pathologists;  many  of  them  are 
highly  interesting.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  Bartholine,  the 
morbid  organ  is  said  to  have  weighed  forty  pounds.  A  remark 
made  by  our  author  in  this  place  deserves  to  be  commemorated. 

"  The  liver  appears  to  form  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen  in  all 
those  who  have  effusion  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax;  and 
even  in  those,  whose  right  lung  has  acquired  an  extraordinary 
volume;  because  the  diaphragm  is  then  thrust  down  towards 
the  abdomen.  This  sometimes  takes  place  in  phthisical  diseases, 
and  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions." 

Our  author,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  article  asserts,  that 
great  eaters  have  a  larger  liver  than  sedentary,  hard-working, 
or  abstemious  persons.  The  latter  have  often  a  contracted  sto- 
mach, and  very  small  liver.  In  rickety,  scorbutic,  scrofulous, 
and  syphilitic  affections;  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  pro- 
tracted fever,  the  liver  is  commonly  augmented  in  bulk,  often 
in  weight.  The  increase  of  weight  does  not,  however,  invariably 
occur  with  increase  of  volume;  an  enlarged  liver  being  some- 
times lighter,  or  a  diminished  one  heavier,  than  the  organ  in 
its  natural  state.  He  also  exposes,  in  a  rather  humourous  and 
sarcastic  strain,  the  fallacy  of  an  opinion  entertained  by  some 
physicians,  that  the  Spigellian  lobe  can  be,  when  enlarged,  felt 
by  examination  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  ef- 
fects which  an  enlarged  liver  may  produce  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure upon  the  surrounding  organs,  are  next  considered. 

"  But  it  is  not,"  says  M.  Portal,  "  only  by  the  effects  of  com- 
pression which  the  liver  exercises  upon  these  organs,  that  their 
functions  are  disturbed.  It  may  operate  upon  them,  as  upon  the 
parts  more  remotely  situated,  by  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  the 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  or  the  cellular  structure,  which 
compose  its  substance;  and  of  the  membranes  with  which  it  is 
invested.  And  what  influence,  moreover,  may  not  the  liver 
exert,  by  means  of  its  secreted  fluid,  upon  the  bowels,  the  lungs, 
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the  brain  and  nerves;  upon  the  urinary  organs;  the  skin;  and,  in 
fact,  upon  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  as  well  in  health 
as  in  disease?" 

Disordered  action  of  the  heart,  palpitations,  syncope  with 
constriction  of  the  chest,  pains  and  numbness  of  the  superior 
extremities: 

"  Indeed,"  says  our  author,  "  all  that  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms, erroneously  described  by  the  English  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, by  the  name  of  angina  pectoris,  may  result  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  diaphragm  against  the  pericardium,  by  a  liver 
enlarged  generally  or  solely  in  its  left  or  horizontal  lobe." 

Upon  the  error  of  this  reasoning  we  have  before  delivered 
our  opinions;  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them. 

The  stomach  may  be  thrust  to  the  left  when  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  is  enlarged;  downwards,  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumid 
left  lobe.  The  spleen  may,  from  a  like  cause,  suffer  compres- 
sion, and  be  made  to  displace  the  left  kidney.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  oesophagus  may  be  compressed  and  lengthened 
in  the  abdomen  by  the  voluminous  liver;  especially  at  that  part 
where  the  tube  is  lodged  in  an  excavation  of  the  latter  organ 
posteriorly.*  The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  may,  in  like 
manner,  become  contracted  by  the  pressure  of  the  hepatic  tu- 
mour. The  right  kidney  is  often  much  depressed,  from  an 
elongation  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  corresponding  lobe 
of  the  liver. 

The  second  article  includes  general  considerations  on  the 
symptoms,  causes,  prognosis ,  and  treatment  of  the  enlarged  and 
obstructed  liver,  from  anatomical  and  clinical  observations. 

"  Almost  all  chronic  diseases,  fevers,  derangements  of  di- 
gestion, colics,  as  well  as  flatulence,  jaundice,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, melaena,  oedema,  and  the  various  species  of  dropsy,  are 
accompanied  by  a  general  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  particularly  of  the  liver." 

The  symptoms  of  hepatic  obstruction  are  drawn  with  a  very 
clear  and  masterly  hand,  in  this  chapter;  from  which  obstruc- 

*  We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Bartholine,  that  obstinate  vomiting  may 
arise  from  compression  of  the  oesophagus,  in  its  passage  behind  the  tumefied 
hver.  Hence,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  fatal  vomiting  which  occasionally  takes 
place  in  liver  diseases. 

Vol.  VI.  G  No.  21. 
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tiort,  cutaneous  diseases,  in  our  author's  opinion,  frequently 
originate;  and  he  finds  that  they  yield  to  remedies  capable  of 
re-establishing  the  wonted  course  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

"The  piles  are  a  frequent  consequence  of  disordered  liver. 
They  are  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  occupy  not  only  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  but  to  extend  through  the  whole  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  even  higher  in  the  colon.  We  need  only  consider  the 
circulation  of  the  vena  portarum,  and  the  situation  of  this  vein 
in  the  liver,  to  understand  how  frequently  piles  must  be  in- 
duced by  obstructions  in  that  organ." 

"  From  the  same  cause,  the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  inferior 
extremities  swell  and  become  sometimes  varicose;  and  this  in- 
ference is  supported  by  the  salutary  effect  of  aperient  medicines 
in  removing  such  dilatations,  especially  when  they  procure 
evacuations  of  bile." 

We  cannot,  for  ourselves,  comprehend  how  the  obstructed 
circulation  of  the  vena  portarum  should  operate  in  determining 
a  varicose  state  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  leg,  although  we 
have  been  long  aware  of  its  influence  in  producing  hsemorrhoi- 
dal  affections.  Our  author  would  probably  have  been  more  cor- 
rect, in  referring  the  former  of  these  morbid  phenomena  to 
the  compression  which,  under  some  circumstances,  the  inferior 
vena  cava  may  suffer  from  the  tumid  liver. 

Congestions  of  the  liver  may  terminate  variously;  in  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  chronic  and  occult,  or  acute;  and 
manifested  by  hepatic  pains,  colic,  jaundice,  pyrexia  with  shi- 
verings,  colliquative  sweats,  diarrhoea,  extreme  emaciation:  or 
gangrene,  announced  by  cessation  of  pain  and  febrile  excite- 
ment, prostration  of  strength,  and  syncope.  Or  they  may,  in 
other  cases,  take  on  the  form  of  scirrhous  induration;  which, 
after  existing  a  long  time,  falls  commonly  into  painless,  un- 
healthy suppuration;  and  thus  the  liver  may  be  disorganized 
without  any  symptom  clearly  indicating  this  morbid  and  de- 
structive process. 

The  gall-bladder,  when  distended  with  bile,  may  be  felt  by 
external  examination:  indeed,  by  light  compression,  bile  may 
be  made  to  flow  from  it  into  the  intestines.  When  considera- 
bly enlarged,  the  posterior  inferior  extremity  of  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  may  be  felt,  particularly  in  an  em  ciated  subject, 
through  the  numerous  muscles  by  which  it  is  covered. 
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The  liver  of  the  human  subject,  in  an  erect  posture,  descends 
lower  than  in  the  horizontal;  protruding  more  than  two  fin- 
gers' breadth  below  the  false  ribs,  in  the  former  situation; 
where,  in  the  latter,  it  is  entirely  concealed  by  them.  Hence, 
our  author  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  error  of  the  common 
practice  of  laying  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture  to  exa- 
mine the  condition  of  the  liver.  He  should  stand  up  or  be  seat- 
ed. The  spine  should  be  inclined  anteriorly  and  towards  the 
left.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  liver  will  be  most  advantageously 
examined  during  inspiration. 

As  the  liver  may  be  pushed  downwards  by  effusion  in  the 
thoracic  cavities,  or  by  enlargement  of  the  viscera  which  they 
contain;  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  elevated  to  such  a  de- 
gree from  its  natural  site,  by  curvature  of  the  spine,  abdominal 
dropsies,  tumours  of  the  spleen,  mesentery,  kidneys,  ovaries, 
or  uterus,  that  even  considerable  enlargements  of  that  organ 
can  no  longer  be  detected  by  external  examination.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  liver  may  also  be  considerably  changed  by  other 
deviations  of  the  body,  from  its  wonted  form.  "These  notions," 
says  our  author,  "  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately, by  the  touch,  if  the  liver  be  diseased  or  not." 

In  examining  a  subject  in  the  horizontal  position,  we  should 
take  care  that  the  bed  on  which  he  is  laid,  be  not  too  yielding. 
The  head  should  be  raised,  and  supported  by  a  firm  pillow;  the 
lower  limbs  bent,  and  the  knees  brought  together:  in  fact,  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  particularly  the  recti,  should  be  put  in 
the  utmost  possible  state  of  relaxation;  and  in  examining  the 
condition  of  the  various  contained  viscera,  the  hand  will  be 
most  advantageously  applied  during  the  act  of  expiration. 

A  section  on  the  general  causes  of  obstructions  of  the  liver 
follows.  These  causes  are  manifold,  as  catarrhal  affections,  sy- 
philitic, scorbutic,  scrofulous,  &c.  suppressed  or  excessive  ex- 
cretions, inflammations,  compressions,  various  fevers,  mental 
disturbances;  but  our  author  attempts  not  to  explain  their  mode 
of  operation.  Obstructions  of  the  liver,  he  adds,  may  be  formed 
by  blood,  by  bile,  by  lymph,  or  some  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  latter,  as  albumen,  gelatine,  mucus.  How  far  these  distinc- 
tions and  refinements  are  founded  on  correct  observation;  how 
far  they  may  admit  of  discrimination  in  the  living  subject  of 
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disease,  and  hence  be  turned  to  good  account  in  practice,  our 
readers  will  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  for  them- 
selves. 

A  fourth  section  contains  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the 
prognosis  in  hepatic  obstructions.  At  the  fifth,  on  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  we  shall  not  pause.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  remedies,  the  practice  recommended  is  very  inert.  Mer- 
cury, the  sheet-anchor  of  British  physicians,  is  barely  men- 
tioned. To  this  subject  we  shall,  ere  long,  have  occasion  to 
revert. 

Article  third  treats  of  obstructions  of  the  liver  by  various 
fluids.  Its  first  section  is  upon  sanguineous  congestion  of  that 
organ. 

"  There  are  few  parts  of  the  body,"  observes  our  author, 
a  so  prone  to  sanguineous  congestion  as  the  liver;  doubtless, 
not  only  because  it  receives  a  greater  proportionate  supply  of 
blood  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  vena  portarum,  than  other  vis- 
cera; but  because  its  veins  are  proportionally  smaller  than  in 
other  organs;  and  particularly  so  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
the  former  vessels." 

Obstructions,  existing  in  the  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart; 
dilatations  of  those  cavities;  disorders  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, by  opposing  an  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  may  occasionally  determine  congestion  of 
the  liver,  as  may  thoracic  effusions  or  morbid  affections  of  the 
diaphragm.  Obstructions  of  the  spleen,  by  embarrassing  the 
circulation  of  the  splenic  division  of  the  common  cceliac  trunk, 
and  hence  determining  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  the  he- 
patic division;  disease  or  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  the 
stomach  by  immoderate  eating,  whence  arises  impeded  circu- 
lation of  the  coronary  artery  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  gastric 
branches  of  the  hepatic,  may  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
liver.*  Thus  gluttons  have  frequently  been  found  to  have  en- 
larged liver,  with  spleen  much  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach.  Upon  the  same  obvious 

*  Our  anatomical  readers  will  recollect  that  the  coronary  stomachic  artery, 
the  splenic,  and  hepatic,  are  the  primary  divisions  of  one  common  trunk 
(the  cceliac.)  Upon  this  foundation  was  raised,  some  years  since,  an  ingeni- 
ous but  too  mechanical  and  limited  theory  of  the  physiology  of  the  spleen. 
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principle,  tumours  or  dropsies  of  the  abdomen,  or  compression 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  by  tight  clothing,  may  operate  in  pro- 
ducing congestions  of  the  liver. 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
liver  are  pourtrayed  by  our  author  with  great  fidelity  and  pre- 
cision. He  considers  the  evacuation  of  pure  blood  by  the  mouth 
and  rectum,  so  often  occurring  in  these  cases,  as,  in  general, 
salutary;  though  sometimes  followed  by  fatal  exhaustion.  It 
flows  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  from  the  cysto-hepatic 
duct.  Abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  and  hemorrhoidal 
vessels,  constitutes,  with  cream  of  tartar  (supertartrite  of  potass) 
and  certain  vegetable  preparations,  of  questionable  efficacy, 
our  author's  principal  remedies  in  this  form  of  hepatic  con- 
gestion. 

Obstructions  of  the  liver  by  bile  and  biliary  calculi  are  consi- 
dered in  the  second  section  of  this  article.  We  have  here  a 
long  account  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
bile,  of  its  uses  in  the  animal  economy,  and  a  survey  of  its  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  diseases.  Jaundice,  our  author  as- 
serts, may  arise  from  absorption  of  bile  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  under  certain  circumstances  of  disease.  He  has  even 
seen  in  the  absorbents  of  the  mesentery  of  patients  thus  affected, 
a  "yellowish  bitter  fluid."  The  biliary  ducts  may  become 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  gall-bladder  itself  has  been  known  to 
form  an  immense  tumour,  containing  several  pints  of  bile.  After 
our  author's  remarks  on  the  seat,  symptoms,  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  biliary  calculi,  and  a  sketch  of  the  analysis  of  bile,  by 
the  latest  French  chemists,  the  following  distribution  of  the 
former,  by  M.  Fourcroy,  is  presented  to  us. 

"  There  are  six  species  of  biliary  calculi;  the  hepatobiliary, 
the  hepato-adipocerous,  the  cysto-biliary ,  the  cysto-cortical,  the 
cysto-adipocerous,  the  cystic  of  a  mixed  character  or  adipo- 
biliary;  of  these  species,  some  are  brown,  blackish,  irregular, 
tuberculous.  Others  are  more  hard,  of  a  brown,  yellow,  or 
greenish  colour,  present  concentric  layers;  the  external  one 
frequently  dry,  smooth  and  gray.  The  third  variety  compre- 
hends white  ovoid  concretions,  of  a  form  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, covered  by  a  whitish,  commonly  unequal,  crust,  formed,  as 
it  were,  of  sparry  layers  or  crystalline  scales.  All  these  calculi 
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are  soluble  in  the  pure  alkalis,  in  solutions  of  soap,  and  in  the 
fixed  oils." 

Upon  the  causes  and  treatment  of  biliary  obstructions  and 
calculi,  nothing  very  novel  or  interesting  is  advanced.  For 
their  removal,  repeated  emetics,  soap,  bitters,  chalybeate  wa- 
ters, and  lime-water,  borax  (borate  of  soda)  are  recommended; 
and  it  is  allowed,  evidently  with  reluctance,  that  calomel,  ule 
remede  de  Durande"  may  be  very  efficaciously  employed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  disease;  although  its  salutary  effects 
have  been  "  unduly  exaggerated." 

Death  may  result  from  a  rupture  of  the  distended  gall-blad- 
der, and  consequent  effusion  of  its  contents  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  tumour  also,  formed  externally  by  a  morbid  col- 
lection of  bile,  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and 
opened;  an  error  which  must  often  prove  fatal.  The  remarks 
upon  the  means  of  distinguishing  biliary  from  purulent  collec- 
tions, we  shall  briefly  transcribe.  They  are  judicious,  and 
pregnant  with  practical  utility;  and  although  confessedly  taken 
from  a  memoir  of  M.  Petit,  in  the  second  volume  of  "the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,"  they  may  yet  be  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

The  tumour  formed  by  the  amplified  gall-bladder  is  situated 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  near  the  external  border  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  false  ribs;  has  a  sensible  fluctuation,  without 
pastiness;  an  uniformly  smooth  surface,  without  heat  or  red- 
ness. Jaundice,  with  colics,  white  alvine  excrement,  and  uni- 
versal itching  of  the  body  usually  come  on.  There  is  pain 
shooting  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  caused  by  dragging  of  the 
cysto-hepatic  duct.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  this  pain  be- 
comes more  diffused,  and  affects  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium. 
Distension  going  on,  the  biliary  tumour  exhibits  the  characters 
of  inflammation;  and  is,  under  these  circumstances,  with  diffi- 
culty distinguishable  from  abscess.  Sometimes  this  inflamma- 
tion terminates  in  resolution,  without  the  accumulated  bile, 
which  distends  the  gall-bladder,  being  discharged  into  the 
duodenum.  In  such  case,  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  col- 
lection for  an  abscess  is  obviously  increased.  An  attentive  ob- 
server, aided  by  the  luminous  diagnostics  laid  down  here, 
might,  however,  be  enabled  to  distinguish  them  with  tolerable 
precision. 
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The  bile,  from  long  retention  in  its  reservoir,  may  acquire 
acrimonious  properties,  or  become  of  thicker  consistence:  in  the 
first  case,  abscess,  with  fatal  effusion  into  the -peritoneal  cavity, 
may  ensue;  in  the  other,  biliary  concretions  may  be  formed,  at- 
tended by  all  their  train  of  violent  and  distressing  symptoms. 
When,  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  adhesion  has  taken 
place  between  the  distended  gall-bladder  and  the  peritoneum, 
the  contents  of  the  former  may,  in  some  cases,  be  successfully 
evacuated  by  the  knife,  as  they  cannot  then  be  effused  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Surgeons  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  perform 
this  operation;  extract  biliary  calculi;  and,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  probe  through  the  wound,  attempt  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  cystic  duct;  but  it  is  a  perilous  enterprize,  and  as 
such  has  been  absolutely  rejected  by  the  celebrated  Sabatier. 

The  most  common  causes  of  biliary  obstructions  are,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  calculi  lodged  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  cystic, 
hepatic,  or  common  ducts;  or,  "  plastry  concretions"  compress- 
ing the  parietes  of  those  ducts;  scirrhus  of  the  duodenum;  and 
morbid  enlargement  of  the  pancreas.  Pancreatic  calculi,  by  ob- 
structing the  orifice,  common  to  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts,  may,  we  suspect,  sometimes,  though  perhaps  rarely, 
operate  in  producing  the  same  effect. 

The  whole  of  this  section,  a  few  apparently  obscure  passages 
excepted,  is  written  in  a  very  clear  manner,  and  contains  much 
valuable  information.  We  particularly  recommend  an  attentive 
perusal  of  it  to  the  reader. 

The  third  article  of  the  second  chapter  of  M.  Portal's  work 
is  upon  obstructions  of  the  liver  by  various  fluids*  Its  first  and 
second  sections,  on  sanguineous  congestions  of  the  liver,  and  on 
its  obstructions  by  bile  and  biliary  calculi,  have  already  passed 
under  review. 

Lymphatic  obstructions  of  the  liver  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  third  section.  Under  this  generic  title  are  comprehended 
three  different  species  of  obstruction:  the  albuminous,  the  gela- 
tinous, the  mucous.  We  shall  attempt  to  elucidate  our  author's 
opinions  upon  these  differences,  and  to  expose  the  base  on 
which  they  are  founded,  by  a  statement  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances peculiar  to  each  species,  which  examination  of  the  liver 
after  death  presented. 
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Albuminous  obstructions.— -Morbid  appearances:  The  max- 
illary glands;  those  of  the  absorbent  system,  situate  beneath 
the  platysma  myoides  and  between  the  trachea  aad  jugular 
veins;  the  glands  of  the  lungs  and  mesentery,  •atarged  and 
filled  with  a  plastry  substance;  the  lungs  themselves  much 
shrunk  and  hardened.  The  liver  enormously  large;  its  anterior 
margin  greatly  indurated;  the  substance,  when  stripped  of  its 
membrane,  whitish;  more  so  internally  than  on  the  surface: 
layers  of  a  dark  gray  colour  disposed  here  and  there.  Many 
lymphatic  vessels,  gorged  with  a  thick  substance,  appearing 
like  hard  slender  cylinders,  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ.  The  substance  distending  the  liver  equally 
white.  Symptoms:  Extreme  emaciation;  disgust  for  food;  max- 
illary glands  and  absorbents  of  the  neck  enlarged;  abdomen  in- 
durated; liver  evidently  projecting  in  the  epigastric  and  right 
hypochondriac  regions;  and  hectic  fever.  The  subject,  a  boy 
of  eight  years. 

The  matter  forming  these  obstructions,  our  author  was  led 
to  consider  as  extravasated  albumen.  He  supports  this  conclu- 
sion by  some  rather  coarse  experiments.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  modern  chemistry  would  surely  have  suggested  tests  more 
delicate  and  unequivocal.  Different  portions  of  the  morbid 
liver  were  found  to  harden  on  exposure  to  a  brisk  fire,  and  on 
immersion  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol.  These  results  are  con- 
firmed by  the  examination  of  a  second  analogous  case. 

"  The  albumen,"  it  is  subsequently  observed,  u  which  forms 
these  lymphatic  obstructions,  is  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire 
or  alcohol.  The  gelatine,  on  the  other  hand,  liquifies  by  heat, 
and  remains  permanently  in  solution,  when  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water;  while  mucus,  thus  treated,  rises  to  the  surface,  and 
differs  from  fat,  which  in  the  former  respect  it  resembles,  in 
not  being  inflammable." 

Our  author,  in  his  treatment  of  lymphatic  congestions  of  the 
liver,  prescribes  preparations  of  ammonia;  mercurials  with 
antiscorbutics  and  bitters.  Pills,  composed  of  muriat  of  am- 
monia and  oxymuriat  of  quicksilver,  are  a  favourite  remedy. 
Mercurial  frictions  are  likewise  recommended,  and  the  mineral 
waters  of  Bareges,  of  Cauterets,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  espe- 
cially after  the  administration  of  mercurials. 
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Gelatinous  obstructions* — Morbid  appearances:  Liver  weigh- 
ing twelve  pounds,  and  of  a  rounded  figure.  The  fissure,  se- 
parating its  two  great  lobes,  well-nigh  obliterated.  Several 
variously-sized  eminences  on  its  external  surface.  Internal 
structure  of  uniform  consistence,  rather  relaxed  than  condens- 
ed; colour  irregularly  gray  and  red.  The  parenchyma,  in  some 
parts,  unchanged;  in  others,  appearing  confounded  with  a  fo- 
reign substance,  which  formed  tumours  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  liver,  and  filled  some  unnatural  cavities  in  the  interior 
of  the  viscus.  Symptoms:  Gradual  emaciation  without  evident 
cause;  light  yellowness  of  the  skin;  hiccough;  severe  colic; 
high-coloured  urine;  whitish  faeces;  depraved  taste;  pains,  with 
remarkable  protuberance  in  the  epigastrium ;  excessive  vomiting 
and  marasmus;  evening  accession  of  fever;  the  abdominal  tu- 
mour becoming,  before  death,  very  hard  and  unequal,  and  oc- 
cupying all  the  right  side  to  the  corresponding  ileum  and 
navel.  The  subject,  a  boy  of  four  years. 

The  substance  occupying  this  liver  became  liquid,  on  expo- 
sure to  gentle  heat;  did  not  take  fire  or  crepitate  on  burning 
coals;  did  not  coagulate  in  alcohol  or  boiling  water,  and  re- 
mained permanentlydissolved  in  the  latter:  the  undoubted  cha- 
racteristics, in  our  author's  opinion,  of  gelatine.  Other  cases 
and  dissections  of  the  same  nature  are  recorded. 

Mucous  obstructions* — No  history  is  given  in  elucidation 
of  this  species.  The  substance  forming  them  dissolves  in  warm 
water;  but  rises  to  the  surface  on  the  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  becomes  a  dry  pellicle  upon  exposure  to  air:  it  does  not 
inflame  on  burning  coals.  This  will  be  found  generally,  though 
not  always,  the  predominant  principle  in  very  indurated  livers. 

Liver  gorged  with  serum  and  containing  hydatids* — Of  this 
form  of  disease  five  histories  are  detailed.  The  shortest  and 
most  interesting  we  transcribe.  Morbid  appearances:  A  large 
cavity  in  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  filled  with  hydatids;  the 
colon  ulcerated,  and  adherent  to  the  liver  around  the  morbid 
excavation,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  common  aperture. 
Symptoms:  Constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver;  griping 
in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen;  bodies,  resembling  vesicles, 
voided  by  stool;  disease  lingering.  Subject,  a  man,  aged  40. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  sections  on  obstructions  of  the  liver 
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by  fat,  and  on  compound  obstructions,  nothing  occurs  to  arrest 
our  attention.  The  characteristic  properties  of  the  obstructing 
matter  in  the  former,  are  its  rising  to  the  surface  after  solution 
in  hot  water,  and  its  inflammability.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  mistake  a  white  and  fatty  appearance  of  the  liver  for  its  total 
conversion  into  adipose  substance.  The  latter  are  formed  by  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  those  simple  species  of  obstruc- 
tion which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  sixth  section  contains  remarks  on  various  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  liver,  indurated,  diminished,  softened, — Eleven 
illustrative  cases  are  quoted  from  divers  sources.  But  these 
remarks  are,  like  the  concluding  article  of  the  chapter  on 
hepatocele  or  hernia  of  the  liver,  destitute  of  peculiar  attrac- 
tion. 

How,  we  would  ask  M.  Portal,  are  the  varied  forms  of 
hepatic  obstruction,  which  he  has  with  such  labour  and  mi- 
nuteness been  exposing,  to  be  detected  in  the  living  subject  of 
disease?  Is  each  variety  of  organic  lesion  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  set  of  external  phenomena,  which  can  enable  us  to 
decide  with  correctness  upon  its  precise  nature,  and  influence 
our  therapeutic  views?  We  apprehend  not:  or  surely  M.  Por- 
tal could  scarcely  have  so  far  forgotten  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  all  pathologic  research,  as  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  throwing  new  light  upon  the  dark  and  per- 
plexing paths  of  diagnosis.  After  reiterated  examination  of 
the  sections,  in  which  the  several  species  of  hepatic  congestion 
are  described,  no  pathognomonic  symptom,  no  peculiarity  of 
external  feature,  calculated  to  serve  as  a  base  of  practical  dis- 
tinction, has  arisen  upon  our  view;  and  it  moreover  appears, 
that  in  the  several  varieties  of  lymphatic  obstruction,  even  dis- 
section itself,  unaided  by  a  ray  from  the  torch  of  experimental 
chemistry,  is  inadequate  to  illustrate  the  precise  differences  of 
morbid  structure.  Subtle  distinctions  too  frequently  serve  ra- 
ther to  clog,  than  accelerate  the  march  of  science:  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  condemn  rashly,  new  facts  or  disco- 
veries, because  we  see  not,  or  are  incapable  of  directly  ap- 
preciating their  applicability  to  the  improvement  of  that  branch 
of  science  in  which  they  have  arisen. 

Jaundice  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter.  Twen- 
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ty-two  dissections  are  brought  together  in  elucidation  of  its  va- 
rious causes.  As  this  disease,  or  rather  symptom,  is  referable 
to  morbid  affections  of  the  internal  organs,  so  different  in  seat 
and  character,  we  deem  it  better  to  arrange  and  generalize  the 
results  of  these  dissections,  than  to  enter  minutely  upon  any 
individual  history. 

Morbid  affections,  giving  rise  to  jaundice,  may  reside  im- 
mediately in  the  liver  or  its  appendages;  or  in  some  neigh- 
bouring or  remote  organ.  In  the  latter  case,  the  biliary  secre- 
tion may  be  obstructed  in  its  course  to  the  duodenum  by 
the  direct  and  evident  mean  of  mechanical  pressure;  or  is  dis- 
turbed in  a  manner  inexplicable  upon  obvious  principles,  and 
probably  referable  to  the  trackless  and  mysterious  influence  of 
sympathetic  irritation. 

Of  these  twenty-two  cases,  fifteen  came  under  the  first  class; 
and  in  all  of  these,  dissection  showed,  as  the  origin  of  the  mor- 
bid phenomenon,  biliary  concretions:  an  enlarged,  indurated, 
scirrhous,  tuberculous,  purulent  or  sphacelated  state  of  the 
liver: — or  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  organic  lesion,  com- 
plicated with  concretions.  The  other  seven  cases  belong  to  the 
second  class;  and  here,  indurated  pancreas,  scirrhous  duode^ 
num,  tumours  of  the  mesentery,  enlarged  spleen,  or  dilated 
colon,  were  detected.  Amid  several  histories,  subsequently 
quoted,  to  prove  that  jaundice  is  not  the  invariable  consequence 
of  biliary  concretions,  however  large  or  numerous,  we  shall 
transcribe  one,  conspicuous  for  its  singularity;  and  subjoin  our 
author's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  as  it  appears  to  us 
alike  rational  and  correct. 

"  Upon  inspecting  the  abdomen  of  an  irritable  old  man,  no 
gall-bladder  could  be  discovered.  A  large  biliary  calculus  oc- 
cupied its  place." 

"  I  cannot  believe,"  observes  M.  Portal,  "  that  the  subject 
of  this  case  was  without  a  gall-bladder,  as  Fernal  (from  whose 
writings  it  is  quoted)  represents.  More  probably,  the  concre- 
tion being  so  large  as  to  completely  fill  the  reservoir,  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  latter  acquired  an  intimate  adhesion  to  it;  and 
hence  appeared  to  be  wanting.  Thus  the  heart  has  been  said 
to  be  destitute  of  pericardium,  when  this  membranous  sac  has 
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become  closely  and  universally  adherent  to  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  contained  organ." 

After  some  observations  on  the  name  and  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice, its  most  clearly-ascertained  causes  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  order:  1st.  Bilious  plethora.  2dly.  Sanguine  plethora. 
3dly.  Inflammation  of  the  liver  and  neighbouring  organs.  4thly. 
Diminution  or  suppression  of  natural  or  morbid  evacuations. 
5thly.  Severe  or  protracted  pain.  6thly.  Acrid  poisons  or  the 
bite  of  venomous  animals.  7thly.  Violent  affections  of  the 
mind.  8thly.  Fevers.  9thly.  Congestions  or  obstructions  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  liver.  lOthly'.  Falls,  con- 
tusions,  severe  compressions  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  catalogue 
of  exciting  causes  is  closed,  with  an  obvious  and  inexplicable 
want  of  correctness,  by  infantile  jaundice. 

Upon  each  of  these  subjects  our  author  enters  separately. 
Amid  the  various  causes  determining  sanguineous  congestion 
of  the  liver,  pregnancy  is  mentioned,  as  causing  the  blood  to 
be  retained  in  the  vena  portarum.  But  how  the  obstructed  cir- 
culation of  a  vessel  should  operate  in  producing  a  state  of  san- 
guineous congestion  in  any  organ  which  derives  from  such 
vessel  its  principal  supply  of  blood,  we  profess  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend. 

Suppression  of  accustomed  evacuations,  or  the  injudicious 
repulsion  of  cutaneous  diseases,  is  frequently  succeeded  by 
jaundice.  M.  Portal  knew  a  lady,  who  having,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  powdered  alum,  removed  a  very  copious  and  offen- 
sive discharge  from  the  axillae,  was  immediately  seized  with 
jaundice;  from  which  she  did  not  recover  until  the  salutary 
excretion  had  been  restored.  In  referring  the  jaundice,  which 
frequently  arises  during  an  attack  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  to 
the  pain  attendant  upon  these  diseases,  an  error  is  surely  com- 
mitted; of  which  we  could  scarcely  have  suspected  an  intelli- 
gent observer  like  M.  Portal.  It  will,  we  believe,  be  found, 
upon  rigid  examination,  that  disturbance  of  the  biliary  system 
forms  a  common,  if  not  essential,  feature  in  the  origin  of  all 
gouty  and  rheumatic  affections.  We,  perhaps,  go  too  far,  in  ha- 
zarding an  opinion,  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when 
these  insatiate  foes  of  human  comfort,  their  dependence  upon 
certain  forms  of  abdominal  derangement  clearly  and  invaria- 
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bly  detected,  shall  no  longer  occupy  a  place  in  the  list  of  idio- 
pathic diseases. 

Biliary  concretions  have  frequently  been  discovered  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  cystic  duct  of  persons,  who,  when  living,  had 
exhibited  no  appearance  of  jaundice.  The  explanation  of  this 
circumstance  is  without  difficulty;  while  the  hepatic  and  com- 
mon ducts  are  free,  bile  will  be  regularly  excreted  into  the 
duodenum:  and  even,  when  either  of  the  latter  is  obstructed, 
provided  the  obstructing  mass  be  not  so  situated  as  accurately 
to  plug  the  canal,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  biliary  fluid  may 
find  a  passage  to  the  intestine;  and  thus  the  decisive  manifes- 
tation of  jaundice  be  obviated.  Hence,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  of  remarking,  that  jaundice  and  absence  of  bile  in  the  al- 
vine  discharges,  although  common,  do  by  no  means  form  es- 
sential symptoms  of  the  existence  of  gall-stones,  or  of  their 
passage  through  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  duodenum.*  But, 
whenever  the  cysto-hepatic  ducts  be  accurately  closed  by  a 
concretion,  both  of  these  symptoms  will  be  found  to  prevail, 
in  a  degree  more  or  less  conspicuously  marked. 

In  speaking  of  infantile  jaundice,  our  author  expresses  his 
belief,  that  the  affection  is  attributable  to  the  change  produced 
in  the  circulation  of  the  hepatic  vessels  at  birth,  by  the  closure 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  It  may  also,  in  his  opinion,  arise  from 
influx  of  bile  into  the  absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal.  He 
considers  the  meconium  to  consist  entirely  of  bile  which  has 
acquired  a  dark  colour  by  long  residence  in  the  gall-bladder; 
from  whence  it  is  expelled  at  the  child's  birth,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  biliary  or- 
gans, in  the  first  convulsive  efforts  of  respiration. 

The  valuable  results  of  our  author's  experience  in  the  prog' 
nosis  of  this  affection,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  in  a  sum- 
mary and  concise  form:  Jaundice  assumes  a  menacing  or  in- 
curable aspect,  when  arising  from  organic  lesions,  scirrhus,  or 
abscess  of  the  liver;  when  a  softening  of  the  right  hypochon- 

*  This  observation  is  well  illustrated  by  "a  fatal  case  of  vomiting,"  re- 
corded at  page  €9  of  the  eighth  volume  of  this  Journal,  where,  although  the 
hepatic  duct  was  found  obstructed  by  several  biliary  concretions,  no  feature 
of  jaundice  had  manifested  itself  during  the  patient's  illness;  and  the  feces 
invariably  announced  a  regular  excretion  of  bile  into  the  duodenum. 
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drium  succeeds  a  state  of  induration  and  enlargement;  when 

manifesting  itself  in  the  onset  of  fevers;  when  consequent  on 

hiccough  or  complicated  with  hectic  fever.  In  the  latter  case, 

,  some  suppuration  of  the  biliary  organs  is  commonly  indicated. 

The  issue  may,  in  general,  be  considered  favourable,  when 
jaundice  does  not  originate  from  organic  lesion  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera;  when  it  is  uncomplicated  with  hardness  and 
enlargement  of  the  hypochondria,  or  pain,  tension,  or  tumour 
in  the  other  regions  of  the  abdomen;  when  determined  by  bili- 
ous or  sanguine  congestion  of  the  liver,  violent  vomiting  or  in- 
digestion; when  attacking  young  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
pregnant,  or  hysterical  women;  when  caused  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  various  established  evacuations;  when  appearing  in  the 
decline  of  fevers,  especially  if  no  symptom  of  abdominal  mis- 
chief exists;  and  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  copious  discharges 
of  bile  from  the  bowels. 

Jaundice,  for  the  most  part,  yields  more  readily,  when  of 
the  yellow  than  of  the  black  species;  when  the  consequence  of 
sudden  and  violent,  than  of  long-existing  mental  disturbance; 
when  occurring  in  tertian,  than  in  quartan  intermittent  fevers. 

Favourable  appearances  in  jaundice.— The  stools,  before 
gray,  resuming  a  proper  bilious  aspect;  the  restoration  of  the 
urine  to  its  natural  colour,  the  return  of  the  hemorrhoidal  or 
menstrual  flux  in  persons  who  have  experienced  a  suppression 
of  them;  diminution  of  bitterness  of  the  mouth;  universal  itch- 
ing of  the  skin;  cessation  of  flatulence  and  colic. 

Diarrhoea  and  dystentery,  occurring  in  jaundice,  are  un- 
propitious;  and  the  hemorrhagies,  which  take  place  in  the  dis- 
ease, are  often  incurable.  Obstinate  jaundice  generally  termi- 
nates in  dropsy. 

We  shall  not  swell  out  our  critique  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  medicinal  remedies  employed  by  our  author,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  jaundice.  A  more  correct  notion  of  French  practice 
in  these  affections  will,  perhaps,  be  conveyed  to  our  readers, 
by  briefly  transcribing  a  consultation  preserved,  and  in  this 
place  presented  by  M.  Portal. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man,  of  fifty  years;  of  strong 
constitution,  but  thin.  He  had  been  six  months  jaundiced;  he 
experienced  great  itching  of  the  skin;  his  stools  were  ash-co- 
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loured;  urine  thick  and  of  a  red  brown  hue.  The  liver  was 
much  enlarged  and  indurated;  occupying  the  right  hypochon- 
driac, the  epigastric,  and  part  of  the  left  hypochondriac  regions. 
To  resolve  this  obstruction  by  re-establishing  the  course  of  the 
bile,  was  deemed  the  principal  indication. 

Pills,  formed  of  soap,  gum  ammoniacum,  and  inspissated 
gall  of  the  ox,  were  directed  to  be  taken  night  and  morning, 
with  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  dock,  polypody  of  the  oak, 
and  celandine,  in  lean  veal  broth.  To  the  morning  dose  of 
this  decoction  was  added  a  quantity  of  sal  e  duobus  (sulphat 
of  potass). 

The  bowels  not  relaxed  after  a  continuance  of  this  plan  for 
twelve,  days,  and  an  addition  of  the  neutral  salt  failing  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  the  patient  must  take  every  night,  or  night 
and  morning,  pills  composed  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  aloes,  diagry- 
dium,  (a  preparation  of  scammony,)  and  syrup  of  buckthorn. 
These  must  be  continued  until  the  bowels  are  loose,  and  their 
evacuations  resume  a  natural  colour. 

This  object  attained,  the  former  remedies  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days;  and  a  purgative  potion  to  be  sub- 
stituted; consisting  of  a  solution  of  manna  and  vegetable  alkali, 
in  an  infusion  of  senna  leaves,  coriander-seeds,  chervil,  and 
succory,  with  a  sliced  lemon. 

A  mixture  of  mercurial  and  hemlock  plasters,  with  diabota- 
nwn^  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdominal  tu- 
mour; and  renewed  every  five  or  six  days.  The  diet  of  the  pa- 
tient was  directed  to  consist  of  good  animal  broth,  with  bread 
and  vegetables;  fresh  eggs,  preserved  apples,  &c:  his  only 
drink  to  be  water,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  purified  nitre  have 
been  dissolved. 

The  jaundice,  we  are  told,  was  nearly  removed  by  a  six 
weeks'  perseverance  in  this  plan:  the  abdominal  tumour  had 

*  The  diabotanum  plaster  presents  a  precious  specimen  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal science,  simplicity,  and  vigour  of  the  old  French  schools.  We  enumerate 
in  the  formula  not  less  than  fifty-four  ingredients  from  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  kingdoms.  Amid  these,  oil  of  worms,  oil  of  puppies,  oil  of 
bricks,  and  pidgeons'  dung,  hold  a  distinguished  raiik. — A  writer,  in  the  Dic- 
tionaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  justly  stigmatizes  it  as  a  monstrous  com- 
position. 
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nearly  disappeared.  The  soap-pills  were  continued,  and  the 
patient  directed  to  swallow  every  morning,  a  dose  of  acetate 
of  potass  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  clarified  juice  of  succory, 
borage,  and  other  antiscorbutic  plants;  and  afterwards  to  repair 
to  the  waters  of  Vichy*  "  This  treatment,"  observes  M.  Portal, 
"  was  crowned  with  astonishing  success:"  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  the  modesty  and  candour  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
somewhat  too  complicated.  We  surely  agree  with  him. 

"  In  fine,"  says  M.  Portal,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  "  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire,  in  every  species  of  jaundice,  whether 
there  exists  not  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  or  the  mesentery,  some 
congestion;  or  some  obstruction  in  the  other  organs;  which 
may,  by  its  influence  upon  the  hepatic  system,  disturb  those 
functions  essential  to  the  formation  and  excretion  of  bile;  for, 
until  these  obstacles  be  destroyed,  every  effort  for  the  removal 
of  the  jaundice  must  necessarily  fail." 

The  result  of  this  writer's  experience,  as  to  the  regimen  of 
patients  in  jaundice,  is  thus  summed  up: 

"  It  (the  dietetic  plan)  should  be  strictly  observed.  A  mix- 
ture of  good  animal  food,  boiled  vegetables,  and  ripe  fruit  has 
commonly  succeeded  in  my  practice;  and  for  drink  I  recom- 
mend good  Burgundy  wine,  with  light  infusion  of  germander 
(teucrium  chamcedrys)  hop  or  common  horehound;  or  coffee.  I 
forbid  ragouts,  and  especially  milk  diet,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  plan  of  supporting  patients  on  animal  food  alone,  and  al- 
lowing them  wine  and  spiritous  liquors  without  restriction, 
I  have  not  found  to  succeed." 

Exercise  on  horseback  is  verv  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
jaundice.  Of  electricity,  as  a  solvent  for  biliary  concretions,  M. 
Portal  thinks  unfavourably. 

Hepatic  colic  is  treated  of  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Eight  his- 
tories of  the  disease  are  detailed  at  length;  and  two  others 
briefly  noticed.  They  possess,  in  general,  an  aspect  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  pathologist.  The  first  six  cases  exhibited,  on 
dissection,  biliary  concretions  filling  the  gall-bladder  or  ob- 
structing the  various  ducts;  abscess  of  the  liver,  or  both  mor- 
bid conditions  complicated.  In  the  fourth  case,  there  was  "  an 
abscess  between  the  abdominal  muscles;  which  communicated, 
by  a  sort  of  ligamentous  canal,  with  the  gall-bladder;"  and 
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had  allowed,  during  the  patient's  life,  the  escape  of  mingled 
pus  and  bile  from  a  fistulous  orifice,  externally  situated. 

The  seventh  case,  from  our  author's  practice,  we  shall  con- 
cisely exhibit.  Its  history  and  dissection  are  alike  instructive: 
and  the  narrative  will  depict  in  stronger  colours  than  any  lan- 
guage of  our's,  the  inexplicable  torpor  of  French  practice,  in 
the  most  conspicuously  marked  and  menacing  forms  of  liver- 
disease. 

Morbid  appearances: — Liver  enlarged;  in  some  parts,  al- 
most scirrhousj  in  others,  much  softened  and  of  a  violet  colour; 
its  posterior  surface  blackened;  a  portion  near  the  gall-bladder 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction:  traces  of  suppuration,  and  biliary 
calculi,  in  its  internal  structure.  Black  pitchy  bile,  with  many 
small  concretions,  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  stomach  of  a  large 
size;  the  circumference  of  the  pylorus  tumefied;  its  orifice 
contracted:  the  gastric  blood-vessels  distended  with  black 
blood.  The  spleen  very  large  and  full  of  black  blood.  The 
right  kidney  increased  in  bulk,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

Symptoms:  Nausea;  disgust  for  food,  light  colics,  which  the 
physicians  knew  not  whether  to  refer  to  an  affection  of  the  liver, 
or  urinary  organs;  yellowness  of  the  skin  favoured  the  first  opi- 
nion; pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  slight  dysuria,  the 
last.  Gravel;  rheumatic  gout;  pains  in  the  right  hypochondrium; 
indigestion;  increase  of  nausea;  emaciation;  yellowness  of  the 
countenance  more  decided;  bitterness  of  the  mouth;  bowels 
very  irregular;  the  stools  consisting,  at  times,  of  pure  bile.  Ab- 
dominal pains  more  fixed;  often  shooting  from  the  region  of 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  navel;  frequent  tension  of  the  epigas- 
trium; continual  vomitings;  fever;  urine  of  deep  red  colour, 
and  diminished  in  quantity;  stools  suppressed;  pains  in  the 
right  knee  and  corresponding  great  toe.  Pulse  full;  region  of 
the  liver  tense  and  shining. 

In  this  state  the  patient  was  first  visited  by  M.  Portal.  The 
hemorrhoidal  disposition  suggeste-d  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  anus.  This  remedy  was  twice  employed;  blood  was  also 
drawn  from  the  arm.  The  symptoms  were  aggravated.  Some 
anodyne  medicines  only,  we  should  remark,  had  been  previ- 
ously prescribed.  After  venesection,  clarified  whey,  chicken- 
broth  with  infusion  of  lime-tree;  ptisan  of  dog-grass  and  of 
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wall-pellitory  with  nitre;  emollient  injections  and  fomenat- 
tions;  baths,  with  an  anodyne  at  night,  were  successively,  or 
otherwise  recommended.  This  treatment  was,  at  first,  bene- 
ficial; but  the  storm  gathered  afresh.  The  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing increased;  the  pulse  became  frequent,  contracted,  irregular;, 
evacuation  by  stool  and  urine  was  suppressed;  the  eyes  and 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  of  a  deep  yellow;  hiccough,  aug- 
menting in  frequency  and  force,  came  on;  blisters,  applied  to 
the  legs  with  the  view  of  producing  ''•  a  revulsion  of  the  gouty 
or  rheumatic  humour,"  were  ineffectual.  Aperient  and  lightly 
sedative  potions  with  preparations  of  lime-tree,  gallium  luteum, 
black  cherries,  and  nitric  ether;  Sydenham's  anodyne  drops 
were  prescribed  in  vain.  Oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric ether,  aggravated  the  symptoms.  Syncope,  cold  sweat, 
and  delirium  succeeded;  and  death  speedily  ensued.  The  un- 
happy subject  of  this  history  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution; 
of  a  florid  but,  at  times,  coppery  complexion;  a  great  eater; 
subject  to  the  hemorrhoidal  flux.  He  suffered  much  fatigue 
and  uneasiness,  from  his  parliamentary  situation,  during  the 
early  gusts  of  the  French  revolutionary  storm. 

An  enlightened  practitioner  of  Britain  would,  we  believe, 
have  felt  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  affection  of  the 
right  kidney,  and  all  the  train  of  morbid  phenomena  exhibited 
in  this  case,  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  liver.  The  features 
of  hepatic  disease  have  rarely  been  survej^ed  in  a  more  clear 
or  unquestionable  light.  It  has  never  been  our  lot  to  observe 
"  gouty  rheumatic  pains"  unconnected  with  evident  marks  of 
disturbance  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  Do  they  not  affect, 
almost  exclusively,  bilious  and  hemorrhoidal  subjects?  Are 
they  not  frequently  complicated  with  gall-stones  and  jaundice? 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  results  of  our  experience.  How  differ- 
ently this  ill  fdted parliame?itaire  might  have  fared  in  the  hands 
of  a  British  physician,  it  would,  perhaps,  argue  an  illiberal 
spirit  to  surmise:  but  we  will  venture  to  assert  that,  manfully 
opposed  by  leeches,  the  lancet,  the  slipper-bath,  mercury, 
opium,  saline  purgatives,  and  the  carbonated  alkalis,  the  "  grim 
tyrant"  would  have  had  a  harder  and  more  protracted  conflict 
to  sustain. 

The  eighth  case,  as  peculiarly   interesting,  and  most  satis- 
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factorily  elucidated  by  dissection,  we  shall  also  quote.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Historia  Anatomko-Medica  of  Lieutaud. 

Morbid  appearances:  The  liver  enlarged,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour;  the  gall-bladder  greatly  distended  with  bile;  a  large 
lumbricus  lodged  in  the  cysto-hepatic  duct.  Many  worms  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

Symptoms:  Acute  fever  with  tormina;  abundant  flow  of  sa- 
liva; tumescence  of  the  abdomen,  and  especially  of  the  right 
hypochondrium;  yellowness  of  the  face  and  eyes;  cardialgia; 
unequal  pulse;  white  faeces;  convulsions:  the  subject,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years.  Lieutaud  cites  from  Wierius  another  history 
of  obliteration,  or  rather  obstruction,  of  the  common  biliary 
duct  by  intestinal  worms. 

Three  fortunately  terminating  cases  of  hepatic  colic  are 
detailed  with  great  minuteness.  The  treatment  employed  in 
them  we  shall  here  not  pause  to  describe.  Our  time  will,  per- 
haps, be  more  usefully  occupied  in  defining  the  affection  thus 
designated  by  our  author;  and  in  collecting  from  his  scattered 
hints,  rules  of  diagnosis  proper  to  aid  us  in  discriminating  be- 
tween hepatic  colic  and  other  morbid  affections  with  which  it 
may  be  confounded. 

M.  Portal  defines  hepatic  colic  to  be  pain,  more  or  less  se- 
vere and  lancinating,  various  in  duration,  and  frequently  re- 
curring; which  occupies  chiefly  the  right  hypochondrium, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  stomach,  the  colon,  and  umbi- 
licus: it  has  its  precise  seat  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts. 
Hepatic  colic  arises  from  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
by  superabundant  or  thickened  bile,  by  biliary  concretions,  or 
worms;  from  any  cause  capable  of  constricting  or  exerting 
compression  upon  the  cysto-hepatic  duct,  as  inflammation,  en- 
largement, or  other  morbid  affection  of  the  stomach,  duode- 
num, or  various  abdominal  organs.  It  may  be  produced  also 
by  worms,  or  other  matter,  irritating  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
proximate  cause  of  the  pain  is  the  violent  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles;  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  from  the  liver  or  its  ducts,  the 
irritating  matter. 

The  hepatic  colic  may  be  distinguished  from  hepatalgia,  of 
which  it  is  a  species,  by  the  intervals  of  ease  which  the  patient 
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experiences;  by  the  cessation  of  pain  immediately,  or  very  soon 
after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  especially  if  the  dis- 
charge be  bilious;  by  the  shooting  of  the  pain  from  the  liver 
to  the  navel;  and  by  pressure  upon  the  hypochondrium,  which, 
in  the  former  affection,  does  not  aggravate  the  pain.  It  differs 
from  hepatitis  in  the  absence  of  pyrexia;  from  the  bilious  colic 
in  the  situation  of  the  pain,  which  occupies  principally  the  sto- 
mach, small  intestines,  and  colon,  in  the  latter;  though  some- 
times the  liver  is  conjointly  affected.  A  continued  fever,  of  se- 
veral days'  duration,  frequently  accompanies  the  bilious  colic; 
and  this  affection  is  not,  like  the  hepatic,  subject  to  relapses. 
The  two  forms  of  hepatic  and  bilious  colic  sometimes  co-exist, 
although  more  commonly  the  latter  is  consequent  on  the  for- 
mer. 

We  must  not  confound  the  nephritic  colic  with  the  hepatic. 
In  the  latter,  there  is  no  retraction  of  the  testicles  towards  the 
abdomen,  and  the  urine  is  red  and  thick;  while,  in  the  former, 
it  is  suppressed  or  clear,  except  in  the  decline  of  the  affection, 
and  sometimes  bloody.  The  symptoms  of  the  kidney  affection 
are  not  mitigated  by  alvine  evacuation:  there  is  generally  fever 
in  proportion  to  the  pain;  that  pain  is  increased  by  the  lightest 
pressure.  The  hepatic  colic  sometimes,  although  much  more 
rarely  than  the  nephritic  and  other  colics,  terminates  in  inflam- 
mation. 

Sometimes,  a  marked  degree  of  resemblance  exists  between 
the  hepatic  and  the  painters'*  colic.  The  former,  however,  is 
characterized  by  the  pain  affecting  principally  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  by  its  frequently  terminating  in  bilious  dejec- 
tions. The  pain  in  the  colica  pictonum  occupies  that  part  of 
the  colon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus,  which  last  is  retract- 
ed towards  the  spine.  Stools  also  are  rarely  obtained;  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  in  permanent  contraction,  and  the  anus  drawn 
up  and  indurated. 

Our  author's  remarks  on  prognosis  in  hepatic  colic,  we  shall 
next  present  in  a  brief  and  concentrated  form.  The  disease 
generally  admits  of  cure  with  greater  or  less  facility,  when 
originating  from  excess,  or  increased  consistence  of  the  bile, 
biliary  concretions,  simple  plethora  of  the  hepatic  blood-vessels, 
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moral  affections,  suppressed  evacuations;  or  when  occurring 
in  pregnant  women. 

It  is  commonly  obstinate  or  incurable,  when  proceeding 
from  alteration  or  stagnation  of  the  bile;  or  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  organic  lesion  of  the  liver,  of  abscess,  scirrhus,  or  morbid 
condition  of  the  pancreas,  intestinal  canal,  or  other  abdominal 
viscera.  Evening  accessions  of  heat,  varying  in  duration  and 
intensity,  and  preceded  by  shiverings,  should  be  vigilantly 
watched.  They  portend  the  commencement  of  suppuration  in 
the  liver,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the 
colic.  Cholera  morbus  and  the  iliac  passion  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  succeed  or  are  complicated  with  hepatic  colic,  which 
then  is  frequently  fatal* 

Upon  the  treatment  of  hepatic  colic  we  shall  not  pause.  It 
must  obviously  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  malady.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  enumerating  a  few  of  our  author's  reme- 
dies, conspicuous  for  their  impotence  or  novelty.  In  the  first 
class  may  be  named  whey,  veal  and  chicken  broth,  which  are 
dignified  by  the  title  of  relaxing  and  anodyne  drinks;  and  their 
virtues  occasionally  heightened  by  an  addition  of  anodyne 
plants.  The  immersion  of  a  patient  "  for  several  hours  in  the 
tepid  bath,  and  allowing  him  to  sleep  in  it,"  must  be  referred 
to  the  latter. 

Anodynes,  both  by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  are  freely  pre- 
scribed; and  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Portal,  that  when  the  pain 
is  very  severe,  they  rather  favour  than  oppose,  a  free  evacua- 
tion by  the  bowels.  Opiates  succeed  better  in  proportion  as 
there  exists  less  fever,  less  sanguine  plethora,  or  tendency  to 
inflammation.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels 
is,  our  author  observes,  "  useful  in  these  cases,  not  only  by  ob- 
viating inflammation,  but  also  by  favouring  the  expulsion  of 
the  biliary  concretions,  as  it  takes  off  the  erethism  of  the  biliary 
tubes,  and  the  compression  which  the  turgid  blood-vessels  ne- 
cessarily exercise  upon  them."  Emetics  and  purgatives  are 
contra-indicated,  when  an  inflammatory  diathesis  is  present. 
Two  ounces  of  castor  oil  improperly  administered  in  hepatic 
colic,  our  author  asserts,  dispatched  one  of  his  patients  to  the 
shades,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  high  abdominal  inflammation. 
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The  symptoms  and  progress  of  bilious  fever  are  pourtrayed 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  chapter  with  great  clearness 
and  fidelity.  The  contents  of  the  second  section  upon  prognosis, 
we  shall,  as  usual,  analyze  and  exhibit  in  their  most  condensed 
form. 

Favourable  symptoms:  Even  pulse;  softness  of  the  abdomen; 
the  urine  not  high-coloured  on  the  onset  of  the  disease,  becom- 
ing so  towards  the  close;  nasal  hemorrhage  in  the  early  stage; 
undisturbed  respiration. 

Unfavourable  or  fatal  symptoms:  Excessive  or  painful  vo- 
miting; frequent  convulsive  agitations,  especially  if  succeeded 
by  drowsiness;  vomiting  of  black  matter;  dark-coloured  urine; 
respiration  laborious,  short,  interrupted,  sighing,  stertorous^ 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  sudden  softening  of  it,  especially 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  has  not  had  an  evacuation  of 
yellow  stools.  Deafness,  coming  on  in  the  commencement,  is 
more  inauspicious  than  in  the  decline  of  the  disease. 

The  result  of  dissections  of  those  who  have  died  from  bili- 
ous fever  is  thus  delivered  by  the  French  pathologist: 

"  The  serous  membranes  are  dry,  of  a  reddish  hue,  as  though 
disposed  to  inflammation;  sometimes  thickened  or  adherent  to 
each  other.  Thus  albuminous  adhesions  frequently  take  place 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  the  tunica  arachnoides  and 
the  brain.  The  pleura  unites  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs;  the 
pericardium  to  the  peritoneum;*  the  omentum  to  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  Between  these  membranes  also,  al- 
buminous concretions,  or  false  membranes,  are  frequently 
formed." 

"The  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  other  parenchymat- 
ous viscera,  are  of  a  structure  more  or  less  compact,  some- 
times indurated  or  scirrhus-like;  often  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
particularly  the  liver.  Serous  effusions  take  place  in  the  differ- 
ent cavities,  which  sometimes  contain  a  concrete,  whitish;  at 
others,  a  purulent  matter." 

*  How  could  the  pericardium  and  peritoneal  membranes  adhere  in  the  or- 
dinary structure  of  the  internal  organs?  We  apprehend  that  it  is  a  typogra- 
phical error.  The  passage  in  the  original  runs  thus:  La  pievre  (est  soavent 
reunie)  avec  le  poumon,  le pericardii  avec  le  pcritoine,\'e\>\p\oon  avecl'estomac 
et  avec  les  intestins.  But  we  imagine,  it  should  rather  be  read:  La  pievre 
avec  le  poumon;  leperitoine  atee  f  epiploon,  l\stomac,etc. 
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"  The  gall-bladder  is  frequently  filled  with  black  and  highly 
acrimonious  bile,  which  destroys  the  colour  of  certain  stuffs, 
and  excoriates  the  fingers  of  those  who  touch  it.  Morgagni 
asserts,  that  animals,  and  particularly  pigeons,  have  been  poi- 
soned by  swallowing  it.  This  bile,  by  its  irritating  qualities, 
may  produce  cholera  morbus,  with  inflammation,  erosion,  and 
even  gangrene  of  the  intestinal  canal." 

"  The  heart  is  often  compact,  and  diminished  in  size.   The 
left  ventricle,  the  aorta,  and  its  branches  are  empty.   On  the 
other  hand,  much  black  congealed  blood,  mixed  with  albu- 
minous concretions,  is  accumulated  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  in  the  vense  cavse,  vena  portarum,  and  other  large  veins." 
Many  inert  remedies  are  mentioned  by  M.  Portal,  in  the 
treatment  of  bilious  fever.  Veal  and  chicken  broth,  with  beet- 
leaves,  lettuce,  and  sorrel;  clarified  whey,  infusion  and  syrup 
of  violets;  almond  emulsion;  syrup  of  water  lily  and  poppy. 
On  the  decline  of  the  disease,  he  purges  the  bowels  with  a 
mixture  of  tamarinds  and  cassia-pulp  in  whey,  or  with  a  few 
drachms  of  soluble  tartar  (tartrite   of  potass)  in  weak  veal 
broth;  observing,  with  superstitious  reverence,  the  maxim  of 
Hippocrates,  Purgantia  non  oportet  donee febris  remiserii. 

Among  the  energetic  and  really  valuable  remedies,  we  re- 
mark emetics;  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  foot  or  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels;  blisters  to  the  legs;  pediluvia,  and  the  tepid 
bath.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  our  author  observes, 

"  Some  of  these  patients  I  have  left  for  hours,  in  an  almost 
cold  bath;  this  practice  has  been  repeated  during  many  suc- 
cessive days  with  excellent  effect,  and  especially  towards 
night,  when  there  was  great  restlessness.  Patients,  whom  I 
have  attended  in  ardent  fever  with  furious  delirium,  and 
would  drink  little,  have  been  kept  in  the  water  four,  five,  or 
six  hours  at  a  time;  they  were  only  calm  then,  and  recovered 
without  other  remedy.  In  some  cases,  where  there  was  intense 
fever,  and  universal  burning  heat,  I  have  advised  the  patient 
to  be  plunged,  for  eight  or  fifteen  minutes,  into  the  cold  bath, 
with  signal  advantage.  But,  in  general,  the  luke-warm  bath*., 
long  continued,  has  seemed  to  succeed  better  than  any  other. 

*  Les  bains  degourdis.  Baths  with  the  chill  just  taken  off. 
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especially  when  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  more  or  less 
disturbed.  This  morbid  state  frequently  depends  upon  conges- 
tion of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  which  the  cold  bath  would 
only  serve  to  aggravate.'' 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth  chapter  on  bilious  colic.  It  opens 
with  three  histories  of  the  disease,  borrowed  from  Valsalva 
and  Bianchi.  Dissection  showed,  in  the  first,  extensive  inflam- 
mation of  the  small  intestines  and  serous  effusion  in  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain;  in  the  second,  inflammation  and  lividity  of 
the  intestinal  canal  with  many  "  black  spots"  on  the  perito- 
neum; in  the  third,  effusion  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity; 
sphacelus  of  the  small  intestines,  especially  the  ileum,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon. 

The  results  of  a  fourth  case  from  our  author's  practice,  we 
present  with  our  wonted  conciseness  to  the  reader. 

Morbid  appearances:  Duodenum  highly  inflamed  and  inter- 
nally excoriated;  the  other  small  intestines  of  a  very  red  colour; 
the  colon  affected  with  inflammation;  the  stomach  marked 
with  blackish  gangrenous  specks;  considerable  effusion  of  red- 
dish fluid  into  the  peritoneal  sac;  the  liver  enlarged,  red,  and 
indurated;  the  gall-bladder  filled  with  blackish  bile. 

Symptoms:  Violent  pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  after  scanty 
but  severe  vomitings  of  bile,  felt  principally  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, between  the  stomach  and  navel,  a  little  to  the  right 
and  deeply  seated;  hard  but  useless  efforts  to  vomit;  after- 
wards, copious  evacuation  of  bile  by  the  mouth  and  rectum;  ac- 
cession of  fever  with  daily  exacerbations;  the  abdomen  univer- 
sally painful  and  tense;  the  tongue  red,  and  vault  of  the  palate 
covered  with  aphthae;  disease  terminating  fatally  on  the  sixth 
day.  The  subject  of  the  case,  a  stout  man,  aged  40;  attacked 
during  the  heats  of  summer.  He  had  used  violent  exercise, 
after  eating  a  large  quantity  of  unwholesome  fruit,  and  indulg- 
ing unduly  in  wine  and  spirits. 

We  subjoin  the  practice  employed  in  this  case.  Remedies: 
Weak  infusion  of  chamomile;  emollient  injections;  anodyne 
julep;  injections  made  purgative  with  mercurial  honey;  chicken 
broth;  tepid  bath;  infusion  of  lime-tree  and  other  antispas- 
modic plants;  orange-flower  water,  with  Hoffman's  anodyne 
(spiritus  anheris  sulphurici  compositus)  and  Sydenham's  ano- 
dyne drops  (a  vinous  preparation  of  opium.) 
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In  his  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  bilious  colic, 
M.  Portal  draws  the  line  of  distinction  between  this  affection 
and  the  hepatic  colic.  The  latter  has  its  seat  in  the  internal  bi- 
liary tubes  of  the  liver,  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  cystic,  hepatic, 
or  common  ducts,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  pyrexia.  The  for- 
mer seems  to  affect  originally  the  duodenum,  but.  often  extends 
consecutively  to  the  small  intestines  and  colon;  and  fever,  he 
adds,  for  the  most  part  attends  it.  Yet,  with  an  inexplicable 
want  of  consistency,  M.  Portal  asserts  shortly  afterwards,  that 
"bilious  colic  is  frequently  without  fever." 

Our  author  attributes  the  production  of  bilious  colic  to  the 
superabundance  and  acrimony  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  which 
thus  becomes  unduly  stimulating  to  the  duodenum  and  whole 
intestinal  canal.  Severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum; 
cardialgia;  obstinate  constipation  or  exhausting  diarrhoea,  with 
tenesmus,  nausea,  flatulence,  vomiting  of  aliment  or  bile;  con- 
vulsion of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  constitute  principally  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  unequal,  but 
not  hard  or  strong,  as  in  hepatic  inflammation,  which  hence 
may  be  distinguished  from  bilious  colic.  When  fever  is  pre- 
sent, flushing  in  the  hands  and  feet;  increased  weight  and  tem- 
perature of  the  head;  giddiness;  bitter  mouth;  are  experienced. 
Hiccough,  vomiting  of  black  matter,  and  syncope,  are  the 
usual  forerunners  of  dissolution.  The  disease  is  frequent  in 
warm  climates,  especially  during  the  fruit  season.  Violent  ex- 
ertion of  the  mental  or  corporeal  powers;  excesses  in  diet;  in- 
dulgence in  spirituous  liquors  or  highly  seasoned  food,  and  the 
use  of  bad  butter  or  putrid  fish,  greatly  favour  its  attacks.  In- 
fancy and  manhood  are  more  prone  to  it  than  advanced  age. 
It  affects  persons  of  a  bilious  temperament,  melancholies,  and 
hysterical  women,  more  frequently  than  others. 

Bilious  colic  is  evidently  considered  by  our  author  as  a 
spasm  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  particularly  of  its  duodenal 
portion.  On  this  point  of  doctrine,  we  cannot  entirely  accord 
with  our  author;  for  although  the  affection,  induced  by  the  too 
stimulating  or  other  morbid  properties  of  the  bile  upon  the  al- 
vine  tube,  be  at  first  purely  spasmodic,  as  we  are  willing  to 
allow  it  may  be,  yet  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  never  assumes  a 
severe  or  a  menacing  aspect,  without  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
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mation,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  decided.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duodenum  is,  we  believe,  the  precise  seat  of  this 
inflammation;  and  while  it  remains  confined  to  these  limits,  no 
tension  of  the  abdomen  is  manifested.  But  the  inflammatory- 
action  diffused  to  the  ileum,  the  features  of  iliac  passion  are 
developed:  again,  it  may,  under  some  circumstances,  pervade 
the  whole  track  of  the  intestines,  involve  their  peritoneal  co- 
vering, and  thus  extend  to  the  layer  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  this  event,  tension  of  the  belly, 
and  all  the  dire  phenomena  of  enteritis,  display  themselves. 
Hence,  the  gangrene,  sphacelus,  serous  or  purulent  effusions, 
evident  consequences  of  increased  action,  which  have  com- 
monly been  shown  by  dissection  to  exist  in  these  cases.  Let 
us  turn  and  observe  how  completely  the  observations  and  his- 
tories of  M.  Portal  confirm  our  reasoning  upon  this  question 
of  pathology. 

"  Frequently,"  he  writes,  u  these  colics  (bilious)  have  been 
so  inflammatory  as  to  terminate  in  suppuration  or  gangrene  of 
the  bowels,  or  abscesses  of  some  part  of  the  abdomen."  Again: 
"There  is  often  no  tension  of  the  abdomen;  this  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  state  of  inflammation;  yet  inflammation, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  takes  place  in  bilious  colic.  Then 
cholera  morbus,  or  the  iliac  passion,  is  its  frequent  conse- 
quence." 

In  this  view,  the  cases  and  dissections  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  particularly  the  fourth, 
from  our  author's  observation,  are  at  once  clear  and  conclusive. 
The  internal  excoriation  of  the  duodenum;  the  inflamed  state 
of  the  other  small  and  large  intestines;  the  gangrenous  spots 
of  the  stomach,  and  peritoneal  effusion,  are  phenomena,  the 
origin  and  order  of  which,  no  one  availing  himself  of  the  at- 
tendant light  of  clinical  observation,  can  surely  mistake. 

The  only  important  remedies  which  we  notice  in  the  sec- 
tion, Treatment,  are  vomits,  to  be  employed  only  when  there 
exists  no  fever,  nor  severe  pain  and  tension  of  the  epigastric 
region;  emollient  and  anodyne  injections;  abstraction  of  blood 
from  the  arm  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels.  British  practitioners 
would,  we  presume,  in  a  disease  like  this,  prefer  calomel  to 
41  magnesia,"  and  blisters  and  the  hot  bath  to  u  chicken-broth" 
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and  "  tamarind-water."  Infusion  of  nut-galls,  alum,  and  cream 
of  tartar,  are  recommended  as  prophylactics.  There  are  end- 
less repetitions  and  much  obscurity  in  this  chapter.  We  rejoice 
in  having  reached  its  close. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  and  its  consequences  forms  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  seventh  chapter.  It  occupies  almost 
seventy  pages.  Nineteen  histories  of  this  affection  are  quoted 
from  various  pathologic  writings.  In  all  of  them,  the  liver  dis- 
played inflammation  or  its  evident  effects.  The  substance  of 
the  organ,  in  two  of  them,  was  found  utterly  destroyed.  Four 
of  them  were  complicated  with  inflammation,  adhesion,  indu- 
ration or  abscess  of  the  lungs,  and  thoracic  or  pericardial  effu- 
sion: two,  with  inflammation  or  gangrene  of  the  diaphragm: 
four,  with  the  existence  of  gall  stones:  three,  with  enlargement 
or  gangrene  of  the  spleen;  in  one  instance,  this  viscus  adhered 
to  the  enlarged  liver:  two,  with  lividity  and  gangrene  of  the  sto- 
mach from  previous  inflammation:  four,  with  inflammation 
and  gangrene  of  the  intestines,  or  peritoneal  effusion:  one, 
with  destruction  of  the  omentum:  one,  with  contraction  of  the 
aorta  in  its  thoracic  and  abdominal  portions.  This  last  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  an  adventitious  circumstance,  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  morbid  state  of  the  liver. 

Three  of  these  cases  we  shall  concisely  exhibit.  They 
possess  considerable  interest;  and  the  works,  in  which  they  are 
originally  recorded,  cannot  be  accessible  to  the  generality  of 
our  readers. 

1.  Morbid  appearances:  The  substance  of  the  liver  utterly- 
destroyed,  its  membrane  only  remaining,  sac-like;  the  parietes 
thickened,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid  like  the  washings 
of  flesh.  Symptoms:  Hepatitis,  followed  by  the  jluxus  hepaticus 
of  six  months  duration;  extreme  marasmus;  discharge  per 
anum  of  fluid,  resembling  that  discovered,  after  death,  in  the 
hepatic  cyst.  Subject,  an  adult  male.  Bontius,  Lieutaud,  787, 

2.  Morbid  appearances:  Liver  enlarged;  externally,  of  a 
red-brown  colour,  internally,  quite  filled  with  foetid  pus,  "  so 
as  to  resemble,  on  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid,  an  hollow  sac: 
the  gall-bladder  so  enormously  elongated  as  almost  to  touch 
the  crest  of  the  os  ilium,  and  filled  with  a  blackish  fluid;  the 
intestinal  canal  distended  with  air;  the  colon  much  dilated  at  its 
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extremities,  but  greatly  contracted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spleen. 
Symptoms:  Hepatic  inflammation,  apparently  cured;  in  the 
progress  of  convalescence,  shiverings;  recurring  every  even- 
ing, and  succeeded  by  increased  heat;  the  surface  of  the  body 
assuming  universally  a  deep  red  colour;  the  urine  also  becom- 
ing red;  progressive  emaciation;  shiverings  more  frequent; 
fatal  syncope.  Subject,  a  man  of  48  years.  Hasenorhly  Histor. 
morb.  Epist. 

3.  Morbid  appearances:  Body  emaciated;  omentum  destroy- 
ed; liver  inflamed  on  its  concave  surface,  and  verging  towards 
gangrene;  the  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach  affected  with 
putrefaction;  the  lungs  dry  and  universally  adherent  to  the  cos- 
tal pleura;  the  pericardium  dry,  and  the  heart  flabby  and  ema- 
ciated. Symptoms:  Hydrophobia,  with  utter  incapability  of 
swallowing  a  drop  of  liquid;  accession  of  fury  on  the  third  day, 
with  inundation  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  constant  spitting 
at  the  attendants.  Convulsions  and  sudden  death,  as  by  suf- 
focation, on  the  fourth  day.  Subject,  a  stout  man,  of  middle- 
age.  Brecktfeldy  Lieutaud,  599. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  this  last  deplorable  malady 
was  consequent  on  the  bite*  of  a  rabid  animal.  Immediately 
afterwards?  M.  Portal  observes:  "  I  have  seen,  with  M.  Sal- 
made,  real  hydrophobia  supervene  in  hepatic  inflammation.  It 
was  successfully  treated  by  venisection,  soothing  and  cooling 
remedies;  and  subsequently,  anodynes  and  opiates." 

Ten  other  histories  are  here  also  presented  from  our  author's 
observation,  and  five  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Lieutaud 
and  Bertrandi.  They  are  intended  principally  to  illustrate  the 
connexion  and  co-existence  of  hepatic  and  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  the  liver  and  lungs  are  simultaneously  at- 
tacked; sometimes  the  phenomena  of  hepatitis  are  consequent 
on  those  of  pneumonia;  but  more  frequently,  according  to  the 
experience  of  M.  Portal,  the  liver  is  primarily,  and  the  thora- 
cic organs  secondarily,  affected  by  the  inflammation. 

The  results  of  two  of  our  author's  most  instructive  cases  we 
shall  concisely  exhibit. 

1.  Morbid  appearances:  Liver  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated, 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  colon,  and  universally  to 
the  peritoneum,  by  false  ligaments:  presenting  internally  seve- 
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ral  abscesses:  the  gall-bladder  containing  black  bile  and  many 
gall-stones;  much  foetid  water  in  the  peritoneal  sac;  right  lung 
unusually  red,  compact,  and  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura;  the 
heart  and  cerebral  vessels  turgid  with  blood.  Symptoms:  Pain 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  thorax  and  epigastric  region,  extend- 
ing afterwards  to  the  right  hypochondrium  and  summit  of  the 
right  shoulder;  nausea;  slight  cough  and  bloody  expectoration; 
palpitations  and  tremor  of  the  heart;  abdomen  tense;  urine 
very  red,  but  copious;  enormous  evacuation  of  yellow  serum, 
tinged  with  blood,  by  the  rectum;  death  on  the  ninth  day.  of 
the  disease.  Subject:  A  man  of  thirty  years,  thin,  and  natu- 
rally of  a  sallow  complexion. 

2.  Morbid  appearances:  Liver  of  a  prodigious  size,  and 
soaked,  throughout  a  greater  part  of  its  extent,  in  bloody  se- 
rum, but  indurated  in  its  anterior  border;  that  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  to  which  it  adhered,  greatly  inflamed;  its  superior 
(diaphragmic)  surface  covered  by  a  layer  of  false  membrane: 
the  spleen  enlarged  and  gorged  with  black  blood:  much  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs:  the  heart  much  dilated  and  full  of 
blood,  particularly  the  right  (pulmonary)  auricle  and  ventricle: 
the  uterus  large  and  filled  with  blood.  Symptoms:  Indigestion; 
frequent  pains  of  the  head,  and  nasal  haemorrhage;  repeated 
haemoptysis:  afterwards,  difficult  respiration,  aggravated  on 
the  approach  of  the  menstrual  flux,  commonly  very  abundant; 
this  discharge  suddenly  suppressed  by  mental  commotion;  im- 
mediate accession  of  violent  vomiting,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  subsequently  extending  to  the  whole  right  hy- 
pochondrium; jaundice;  incapability  of  lying  on  the  leftside; 
abdomen  becoming  tumefied  and  hard;  urine  very  black;  hic- 
cough with  extreme  dyspnoea  supervening;  pulse  very  hard  and 
frequent;  internal  sensation  of  great  heat,  the  surface  of  the 
body  and  extremities  retaining  their  ordinary  temperature: 
the  progress  of  the  disease  to  its  fatal  termination  rapid.  Sub- 
ject: A  lady,  aged  twenty-eight  years. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Portal,  that  in  these  cases, 
as  in  all  where  the  liver  and  heart  are  suffering  from  co-exis- 
tent enlargement,  the  first  of  these  organs  is  primarily  affected, 
the  latter  in  a  symptomatic  and  consecutive  manner.  On  this 
subject  we  do  not  entirely  accord  with  the  French  pathologist. 
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In  the  former  of  the  preceding  cases,  we  believe  the  liver  to 
have  been  the  original  seat  of  morbid  action;  in  the  latter,  the 
heart:  and  we  imagine  that  any  one,  who  contemplates  with  an 
unprejudiced  eye  the  train  of  external  phenomena  which  they 
respectively  exhibit,  will  adopt  the  same  conclusion.  That  a 
complication  of  diseased  heart  and  liver  exists  much  more  fre- 
quently than  is  in  general  suspected,  we  have  long  been  aware. 
It  is  a  point  of  inquiry  which  has  occupied  recently  much  of 
our  attention.  The  light  we  have  already  drawn  from  it,  al- 
though at  present  feeble  and  imperfect,  has  served  to  explain 
to  us  some  very  mysterious  features  in  the  progress,  some 
vexatious  occurrences  in  the  treatment  or  termination,  of  he- 
patic maladies:  and  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  stating  an 
opinion,  that,  where  certain  forms  of  liver-disease  and  organic 
lesion  of  the  heart  are  complicated,  it  will  very  often,  though 
not  invariably,  be  discovered,  upon  the  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  an  intelligent  patient  as  to  the  origin  of  his 
complaints,  that  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  derangement  were 
first,  those  of  the  hepatic  affection  subsequently \  manifested. 
On  these  interesting  considerations  we  shall  not  now  pause. 
We  are  shortly  to  discuss 'them  in  a  direct  and  extended 
manner. 

Ere  quitting  this  department  of  our  author's  work,  we  shall 
transcribe  from  one  of  his  notes  some  observations  on  pulmo- 
nary and  hepatic  abscess,  which  we  deem  alike  novel  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  deserving  to  be  remembered  and  reflected 
upon  by  all.  The  perusal  of  them  will  sufficiently  apologize  for 
their  introduction: 

"  In  a  body  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  my  anatomical 
demonstrations,  I  discovered  an  enormous  abscess  of  the 
liver;  which,  after  having  contracted  adhesions  to  the  peri- 
toneum, opened  posteriorly  between  the  lumbar  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles:  the  contained  pus  had  found  its  way  along  the 
ribs  to  the  axilla*  In  my  work  on  pulmonary  phthisis,  I  have 
recorded  the  history  of  an  abscess,  which  had  formed  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  ribs.  It  was  believed,  at  first,  to  be 
empyema;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  I  have  also  discovered, 
upon  dissecting  a  body,  a  large  abscess  of  the  right  lung; 
which,  a  strong  adhesion  having  been  established  between  the 
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costal  and  pulmonary  pleura,  had  found  a  passage  between  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  serratus  major  anticus.  Thus  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver  and  pulmonary  organs  may  resemble,  and  be 
confounded  with,  each  other  in  the  passage  of  their  contents 
from  the  abdomen  and  from  the  thorax" 

Nine  fortunately  terminating  cases  of  hepatic  imflammation 
are  given  from  our  author's  practice  in  the  second  section. 
These  we  shall  pass  by  almost  without  comment.  A  section 
upon  "  treatment,"  just  before  us,  will  exhibit  more  concisely 
the  essence  of  these  histories.  They  are  detailed  with  great 
minuteness,  and  occupy  many  pages. 

The  third  section,  containing  remarks  on  the  preceding  cases 
is  without  interest.  From  the  fourth,  entitled  symptoms,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  judicious  and  correct  observations  upon  the 
varieties  of  the  pain  in  hepatitis,  according  to  the  particular  part 
of  the  liver  occupied  by  the  inflammatory  action.  When  the 
inflammation  affects  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  posteriorly,  near 
the  vertebral  column,  the  pain  is  felt  there,  and  extends  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thorax;  and  hence  the  disease  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  dorsal pneumony.  The  inflammation  attack- 
ing the  liver  lower  down  and  towards  the  right,  has  been 
thought  to  be  seated  in  the  right  kidney,  or  in  the  stomach, 
when  the  horizontal  epigastric  portion  of  the  hepatic  organ 
was  exclusively  suffering  from  it.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation in  the  duodenum  and  colon  has  been  suspected, 
when  the  disease  was  wholly  restricted  to  the  concave  part  of 
the  liver.  Pains  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  particularly  of  the 
extremities  proceeding  from  the  morbid  liver,  are  considered 
rheumatic."  M.  Portal  contends,  that  the  occurrence  of  jaun- 
dice in  hepatitis  does  not  unequivocally  announce  inflammation 
of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver.  u  With  respect  to  this  symp- 
tom," he  remarks,  "  there  is  nothing  constant:  doubtless,  it 
happens  when  the  biliary  tubes  are  more  or  less  obstructed  by 
the  disease."  He  insists  also  upon  the  impossibility  of  deciding, 
from  a  view  of  the  external  signs  of  hepatitis,  from  the  nature 
of  the  pain  or  the  pulse,  whether  the  membrane  cf  the  liver  or 
its  internal  structure  be  the  site  of  the  inflammation.  Dissec- 
tion, he  asserts,  has  repeatedly  exposed  the  futility  of  these 
undue  refinements  in  diagnosis.  The  accuracy  of  these  asser- 
tions isrperhaps,  questionable. 
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Inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  may,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Portal,  be  mere  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  liver, 
than  inflammations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  latter  organ 
from  each  other;  but  no  rules  are  delivered  to  aid  us  in  this 
discrimination.  This  disease,  "  even  when  resolution  cannot 
be  accomplished,  does  by  no  means  necessarily  terminate  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene.  Induration  of  the  biliary  reservoir 
may  take  place;  and  hence  proceed  other  chronic  disorders, 
as  vomiting  and  colic:  the  stomach,  when  distended  with  ali- 
ment, not  being  competent  to  effect,  by  ordinary  pressure,  the 
due  expulsion  of  the  bile  from  the  indurated  sac*" 

The  prompt  employment  of  the  lancet,  injections,  the 
(warm?)  bath,  and  antiphlogistic  regimen,  are  indicated  in  in- 
flammation of  the  gall-bladder,  to  prevent  rupture  and  fatal 
effusion  of  bile  into  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes,  however,  ad- 
hesion takes  place  between  the  inflamed  viscus  and  the  peri- 
toneal membrane;  and  pus,  bile,  and  even  biliary  concretions, 
are  evacuated  externally  by  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  abdo- 
minal muscles.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurs  in  the  fifth  sec- 
tion, on  the  causes  of  hepatic  inflammation.  * 

From  the  sixth  section,  on  Prognosis,  we  shall  present,  in  a 
condensed  form,  whatever  of  the  interesting  or  important  it 
may  afford.  Hepatitis,  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  peculiarly  so 
when  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  diaphragm, 
of  the  stomach,  right  kidney,  spleen,  or  other  abdominal  or- 
gans; when  arising  from  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  and  certain 
other  morbid  conditions  of  the  system;  when  not  yielding  to 
timely  and  repeated  venesection;  when  latent  and  insidious.  It 
is  almost  always  fatal,  when  terminating  in  abscess  or  gan- 
grene. Hectic  fever,  obscure  pain  and  weight  of  the  right  hypo- 
chendrium,  cedematous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
diarrhoea,  are  fatal  symptoms  in  the  latent  form  of  hepatic  in- 
flammation. 

Hepatitis  assumes  a  less  menacing  aspect  when  the  conse- 
quence of  simple  sanguine  plethora,  especially  if  evacuation  of 
blood  from  the  bowels  supervene; — when  complicated  with  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis;  because,  by  judicious  treatment, 
the  disease  may  be  then  diverted  to  the  extremities;  when 
manifest  and  decided  in  its  attack.  Chronic  hepatitis  is  more 
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unfavourable  in  the  male  subject  than  in  the  female,  who  has 
not  yet  passed  the  period  of  menstruation;  because,  in  the  lat- 
ter, an  evacuation,  highly  salutary  with  respect  to  the  morbid 
liver,  may  be  operated  at  the  menstrual  period,  or  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fortunate  parturition. 

Unfavourable  appearances  in  hepatitis:  Haemorrhoidal  flux, 
occurring  late  in  the  disease,  and  preceded  by  shiverings  and 
softening  of  the  pulse;  discharge  of  blood  by  the  anus,  proceed- 
ing from  destruction  of  the  hepatic  vessels  in  consequence  of 
suppuration;  frenzy;  profound  stupor.  Favourable  appearances: 
Copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels 
early  in  the  attack;  abundant  evacuations  of  healthy  bile  by  the 
bowels,  or  of  blood  issuing  from  the  dilated  hepatic  arteries; 
nasal  haemorrhage,  especially  when  occurring  from  the  right 
nostril. 

Disease  of  the  liver  may  be  suspected,  and  its  consequences 
are  justly  to  be  feared,  when,  after  morbid  affections  of  the 
head,  falls,  or  blows,  particularly  such  as  implicate  the  ence- 
phalon,  jaundice  ensues,  with  disorder  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions and  colic. 

Dropsy,  the  frequent  consequence  of  hepatic  inflammation, 
is  to  be  dreaded,  when  after  this  disease  the  countenance  re- 
mains discoloured;  when  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  ob- 
stinate indigestion,  emaciation,  slight  fever,  muscular  debility, 
disordered  respiration,  and  a  slow,  soft  and  unequal  pulse  are 
noticed.  The  danger  of  this  termination  will  be  more  urgent  in 
proportion  as  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  may  be 
diminished. 

The  last  section  of  this  chapter  comprehends  the  treatment  of 
hepatic  inflammation.  Abstraction  of  blood  from  the  right  arm, 
from  the  foot,  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels  by  leeches,  or 
from  the  right  hypochondrium  by  cupping-glasses,  injections, 
fomentations,  blisters,  constitute  the  principal  remedies  in 
French  practice,  during  the  active  stage:  afterwards,  mild 
aperients,  as  the  neutral  salts,  the  waters  of  Vichy,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  whey  or  chicken-broth,  tepid  baths,  &c.  Purga- 
tives are  only  indicated  when  disgust  for  food,  or  loaded 
tongue,  shows  that  digestion  is  faulty;  and  then  they  must  be 
of  the  mildest  kind,  as  manna,  tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar. 

Vol.  VI.  L  No.  21. 
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"  Purgatives  are  to  be  dreaded,  lest  they  should  increase  or 
re-excite  the  irritation  of  the  liver." — The  stimulating  system 
of  Brown,  and  the  modern  mercurial  practice  of  the  English 
schools,  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  hepatitis,  are  equally  re- 
probated by  our  author.  When  shivering  and  irregularity  of 
the  pulse  denote  impending  suppuration,  he  prescribes  infusion 
of  cinchona  with  nitre  (nitrate  of  potass). 

With  the  view  of  removing  obstructions  of  the  liver,  conse- 
quent on  inflammation,  and  preventing  suppuration  and  scir- 
rhus,  our  author  administers  internally  assafcetida,  bitter  ex- 
tracts, aloes,  the  juices  of  borage,  succory,  and  other  antiscor- 
butic plants,  with  or  without  the  acetate  of  potash,  vegetable 
aperitives,  mercurial  preparations,  mineral-waters,  of  the  laxa- 
tive and  diuretic  rather  than  those  of  a  purgative  and  tonic 
quality:  and  employs  externally  mercurial  frictions. 

Some  remarks  upon  suppuration  and  scirrhus  of  the  liver 
terminate  this  chapter.  Symptoms  of  inflammation  undiminish- 
ed at  the  end  of  from  four  to  eight  days  after  their  accession 
(the  time  varying  according  to  their  intensity);  pulse  con- 
tinuing hard  and  irregular;  absence  of  cutaneous  moisture; 
constipation;  region  of  the  liver  indurated;  sensation  of  deep 
pulsatory  motion  in  that  part,  or  discovery  of  it  by  external 
examination;  these  are  the  signs  which  portend  the  formation 
of  matter  in  hepatitis.  The  last  of  these  phenomena  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

The  following  appearances  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  sup- 
puration has  taken  place: — Sensation  of  weight,  and  of  obtuse, 
instead  of  the  preceding  acute,  pain  in  the  right  hypochondri- 
um;  irregular  shiverings  succeeded  by  hot  fits;  evening-heats 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet;  nausea;  vomit- 
ing; nocturnal,  or  rather  morning  sweats;  extreme  weakness; 
syncope;  and  real  hepatic  phthisis.  Sometimes,  the  abscess  may 
be  distinguished  by  external  examination,  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, below  the  inferior  border  of  the  last  false  ribs  of  the  right 
side.  A  pasty  softening,  more  or  less  extensive,  surrounded  by 
a  firmer  substance,  indicates  its  situation;  but  if  this  correspond 
to  the  site  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  diagnosis  may  become  diffi- 
cult. The  existence  of  an  abscess  would,  however,  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  concurrence  of  three  circumstances: — a 
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pre-existing  state  of  inflammation,  the  sudden  formation  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  certainty  that  the  patient  had  never  suffered 
from  hepatic  colic,  nor  had  passed  biliary  concretions* 

Opening  its  way  through  the  diaphragm,  commonly  in  the 
interval  surrounded  by  the  coronary  ligament,  the  pus  of  an 
hepatic  abscess  may  be  effused  into  the  thorax,  or  it  may  escape 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  death  is  the  conse- 
quence: Sometimes,  however,  it  is  discharged  externally  by  a 
fistulous  opening  between  the  abdominal  and  lumbar  muscles: 
or  is  evacuated  into  the  duodenum  by  the  cysto-hepatic  duct; 
or,  aided  by  the  fortunate  process  of  adhesion  between  the 
liver,  peritoneum,  and  other  neighbouring  parts,  it  is  poured 
into  the  stomach  or  the  colon,  and  thus  passes  off  by  vomiting 
or  stool. 

Our  author  enumerates,  among  the  principal  symptoms  of 
hepatic  scirrhus,  colic;  sensation  of  dragging  in  the  epigastric 
region;  constipation  of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea,  sometimes  al- 
ternating; disordered  respiration;  swelling  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities, sometimes  in  the  right  foot  only,  particularly  towards 
evening;  the  face  puffed  in  a  morning;  urine  scanty,  red,  with 
sediment;  ultimately  ascites.  At  other  times,  the  scirrhus  ter- 
minates in  suppuration  and  ulceration.  Hectic  fever,  diarrhoea, 
night  sweats,  and  marasmus,  signalize  this  fatal  process. 

An  eighth  chapter,  upon  hepatic  phthisis  in  general,  closes 
the  first  part  or  division  of  the  work.  We,  perhaps,  cannot  con- 
vey to  our  readers  a  more  correct  notion  of  what  is  meant  by 
wasting  or  consumption  of  the  liver,  than  by  presenting  our 
author's  definition  of  the  symptoms  in  his  own  language. 

"  The  symptoms  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  phthisis  of  the  other  organs,  as  emaciation,  hectic  fever, 
sweats,  colliquative  diarrhoea.  Secondly,  those  which  are  pro- 
per to  this  species  of  phthisis,  as  pain,  of  various  duration,  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  the  kidnies, 
and  thorax;  about  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the 
right  and  sometimes  of  the  left  shoulder,  extending  to  the 
arms,  or  felt  transversely  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  or  con- 
fined to  the  lower  boundary  of  this  cavity;  indigestion;  loathing 
of  food;  flatulence;  colic;  difficulty  of  reclining  upon  the  left 
side;  jaundice  or  yellow  tinge  of  the  complexion;  urine  red; 
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countenance  red  and  bloated;  itching  of  the  skin;  tightness  of 
respiration,  especially  in  ascending  stairs;  in  many  cases,  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart;  syncope;  oedema  of  the  extremities, 
sometimes  of  the  right  only,  but  more  frequently  of  both  in- 
ferior, and  afterwards  of  the  superior  limbs,  with  effusion  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  trunk;  and  commonly,  at  last, 
into  the  various  cavities." 

These  symptoms  vary  somewhat  in  their  combination  and 
intensity. 

In  hepatic  phthisis,  the  prognosis  is,  for  the  mast  part,  un- 
favourable. When  purulent  secretion  is  once  established  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ,  the  case  may  be  considered,  with  some 
very  uncommon  exceptions,  hopeless.  Several  of  its  species, 
especially  if  the  hectic  fever  be  established  in  a  decided  man- 
ner, seem  utterly  incurable;  some,  even  in  their  earliest  stages 

Yet  a  feeble  hope  of  a  fortunate  result  may  be  indulged,  if 
suppuration  of  the  liver  have  taken  place  in  a  strong  man,  con- 
sequent on  an  external  cause,  and  without  hectic  fever;  if  the 
abscess  burst  externally,  or  present  so  as  to  become  accessible 
to  surgical  operation;  but  even  here,  the  result  must  be  exceed- 
ingly dubious.  The  only  chance  of  treating  with  success  the 
disease  from  an  internal  cause,  is  to  assail  it  immediatelv  on 
its  origin;  but  the  termination  will  be,  in  general,  fatal.  Diar- 
rhoea and  colliquative  sweats  announce  approaching  dissolution. 
Wasting  of  the  liver  is  very  frequently  the  consequence  of  un- 
subdued hepatitis. 

The  liver,  in  persons  who  have  died  from  hepatic  phthisis, 
is  found  variously  diseased;  sometimes  in  a  state  of  suppura- 
tion so  universal,  that  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the  or- 
gan is  destroyed,  the  investing  membrane  remaining  entire,  or 
ruptured  in  one  or  more  places,  and  the  pus  consequently  eva- 
cuated into  the  abdomen,  stomach,  intestines,  or  thorax.  One 
centre  of  suppuration,  variously  sized,  may  exist  alone,  or  there 
may  be  great  numbers  of  them,  superficial  or  deeply  seated; 
isolated  or  communicating  together.  These  abscesses  are  fre- 
quently contained  in  excavations  of  the  liver,  the  parietes  of 
which  are  irregular,  and  more  or  less  corroded.  The  pus  con- 
tained in  them  varies  greatly  in  colour,  consistence  and  other 
physical  properties.  Different  parts  of  the  liver  often  fall  sue- 
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cessively  into  a  state  of  induration  and  suppuration;  so  that  on 
examining,  after  death,  a  victim  of  this  disease,  the  process  of 
morbid  alteration  may  be  seen  in  all  its  various  degrees  and 
stages.  Sometimes  the  liver  is  partially  or  universally  indurated; 
sometimes  interspersed  with  graniform  concretions  of  different 
sizes  and  consistence,  of  a  reddish  or  white  colour,  entire,  or 
affected,  more  or  less  completely,  with  suppuration. 

M.  Portal  has  seen,  in  subjects  who  have  died  of  the  most 
clearly-marked  form  of  hepatic  consumption,  u  the  liver  greatly 
hardened,  and  full  of  variously-sized  granulous  concretions; 
their  consistence  such  as  to  resemble  verrucous  indurations  of 
the  skin."  He  has  observed  "  other  portions  of  the  liver,  the 
internal  structure  or  surface  of  which  displayed  a  kind  of  ca- 
runcles, red  or  black  in  colour:  from  which  a  quantity  of  blood 
flowed  on  light  pressure,  as  from  compressed  piles." 

The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged  in  hepatic  phthisis,  so  as 
to  occupy  an  enormous  space  in  the  abdomen,  and  produce 
alarming  or  fatal  symptoms  by  compression  and  derangement 
of  the  other  abdominal,  or  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  This  en- 
largement may  implicate  one  lobe,  or  one  part  of  the  liver  only, 
so  that  the  figure  of  the  organ  may  be  variously  altered.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  liver  may  be  diminished  to  a  fifth  or  sixth 
part  of  its  original  size.  This  change  may  take  place  irregularly, 
and  be  complicated  with  softening,  rather  than  induration,  of 
the  organ,  though  the  latter  frequently  occurs  in  a  very  great 
degree.  The  liver  has  been  found  nearly  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, commencing  internally  or  externally,  either  upon  the  con- 
vex or  concave  surface.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  seen 
affected,  at  the  same  time,  with  softening  and  induration  in 
different  parts. 

Adhesions  of  the  liver  to  the  several  abdominal  organs  are 
very  common  in  hepatic  phthisis;  whether  it  be  the  conse- 
quence of  hepatic  inflammation,  or  result  from  a  scrofulous 
taint.  These  adhesions  may  be  formed  between  the  original 
membranes  of  the  different  viscera,  or  by  intermediate  mem- 
branes of  new  formation.  The  latter  are  very  common,  and 
are  often  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

The  liver,  in  hepatic  phthisis,  is  rarely  in  a  solitary  state  of 
disease.   Either  itself  has  become  affected  bv  some  morbid 
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change  of  the  neighbouring  organs;  or  the  malady,  originating 
in  it,  has  been  subsequently  propagated  to  them.  The  vena  por- 
tarum  too,  in  these  cases,  is  commonly  found  more  or  less  di- 
lated, and  gorged  with  black  blood.  Nor  to  the  abdominal 
organs  only  are  these  morbid  alterations  confined:  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  brain,  are  frequently  found  diseased  in  the  subject 
of  hepatic  phthisis;  but  whether  the  lesions,  detected  in  them, 
took  place  simultaneously  with,  or  subsequently  to,  that  of  the 
liver,  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  clearly  to  deter- 
mine. 

Effusions  of  various  fluids  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  have  been 
noted  in  this  disease,  and  probably  decided  the  fatal  termina- 
tion; as,  under  these  circumstances,  the  morbid  alteration  of 
the  liver  has  many  times  been  far  from  having  attained  its  most 
advanced  and  mortal  stage. 

While  some  patients  pass  on  to  the  last  stage  of  hepatic  con- 
sumption, and  perish  with  all  the  symptoms  characteristic  of 
that  advanced  period,  marasmus,  diarrhoea,  and  colliquative 
sweats;  others  there  are,  suddenly  cut  off  by  morbid  affections 
arising  in  some  contiguous  or  more  remote  organ,  during  the 
progress  of  the  primary,  or  at  least  predominant,  disease;  such 
as  vomiting  of  blood,  melcena,  anasarca  complicated  with  as- 
cites, hydrothorax,  effusion  into  the  brain,  dysentery,  cholera- 
morbus,  iliac  passion,  &c.  Thus  hepatic  phthisis,  in  its  progress 
and  in  its  close,  is  alike  dangerous. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  will  not  detain  us  long.  As 
this  is  rarely  an  essential  or  independent  malady,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  investigate  its  causes,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  obviate  them, 
to  retard  its  progress,  or  attempt  its  radical  cure.  Each  pecu- 
liar species,  if  it  can  be  determined,  must  be  combated  by  ap- 
propriate treatment.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  from  hepa- 
titis will  be  most  certainly  prevented  by  repeated  bleedings. 
Sinapisms,  blisters,  sudorifics,  and  alteratives,  are  indicated  in 
hepatic  phthisis  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis:  aperients 
and  diuretics,  when  it  is  complicated  with  dropsy:  the  prompt 
re-establishment  of  certain  evacuations,  when  the  hepatic  dis- 
ease is  induced  by  their  suppression. 

The  external  remedies  are  relaxing,  anodyne,  or  stimulating 
cataplasms;  counter-irritation  by  blisters,  ?noxay  setons,  to  pre- 
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vent  internal  suppuration.  If  this  process  be,  however,  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  every  effort  to  prevent  it;  and  the 
collection  of  matter,  presenting  externally,  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tumour  formed  by  a  distended  gall-blad- 
der, its  contents  should  immediately  be  discharged  by  a  surgi- 
cal operation. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that  M.  Portal,  in 
citing  the  general  results  of  dissection  in  hepatic  phthisis,  makes 
the  following  assertion:  "sometimes,  no  trace  of  ulceration  or 
suppuration  can  be  detected  in  the  liver:  in  the  same  manner, 
pulmonary  consumption  may  occur  without  any  suppuration  of 
the  lungs"  This  sentence  we  do  not  accurately  comprehend. 
We  wish  that  our  author  had  entered  into  an  explanation  of  it. 
Here  the  first  division  of  the  work  terminates. 

The  second  part,  upon  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  various 
maladies,  which  are  believed  to  have  their  origin  in  other  organs; 
and  which  terminate,  for  the  most  part,  in  phthisis  of  the  hepatic 
viscus,  occupies  three  hundred  and  twelve  pages:  twenty-two 
articles,  of  considerable  interest  and  merit,  are  comprehended 
in  it.  They  are  thus  arranged  and  entitled: 

Art.  1. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  some  catarrhal 
affections,  and  the  hepatic  phthisis  consequent  on  them. 

Art.  2. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  eruptive  diseases, 
and  the  hepatic  phthisis  which  frequently  succeeds  them. 

Art.  3. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  from  a  scrofulous 
taint,  and  the  scrofulous  phthisis. 

Art.  4. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  in  syphilitic  diseases,  and 
hepatic  phthisis  from  the  same  cause. 

Art.  5. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  in  scorbutic  disease,  and 
on  the  hepatic  phthisis  succeeding  it. 

Art.  6. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
affections,  and  on  the  hepatic  phthisis  frequently  succeeding 
them. 

Art.  7. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  in  rickety  subjects,  and 
on  phthisis  of  the  liver  from  this  cause. 

Art.  8. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  after  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind  and  severe  pain. 

Art.  9. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  before,  during,  and  after 
intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued  fevers-*  and  on  the  phthisis 
of  the  liver  frequently  supervening. 
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Art.  10. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  some  dropsies. 

Art.  11. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  some  persons 
who  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  respiration. 

Art.  12. — On  the  state  of  the  liver  after  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  syncope,  and  angina  pectoris  (stenocardia.) 

Art.  13. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  some  persons 
who  have  been  troubled  with  nausea,  indigestion,  and  different 
evacuations  by  stool  and  vomiting. 

Art.  14. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  after  bilious  vo- 
mitings. 

Art.  15. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  after  vomiting 
blood. 

Art.  16. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  some  persons 
who  have  suffered  from  melcena. 

Art.  17. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  after  diarrhoea. 

Art.  18. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  persons  who 
have  died  of  dysentery. 

Art.  19. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  after  evacuations 
of  pus  by  stool  and  vomiting. 

Art.  20. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  persons  dead  of 
the  hepatic  flux  (hepatirrncea.) 

Art.  21. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  in  persons  dead  of 
cholera-morbus,  or  of  the  iliac  passion. 

Art.  22. — On  the  condition  of  the  liver  after  contusions  of 
various  parts,  or  violent  exertions  of  the  body. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  exhibit  to  our  readers,  in  an 
English  dress,  some  of  the  more  luminous  and  instructive  of 
these  articles.  But  our  examination  of  the  work  has  already 
been  extended  to  a  great,  perhaps,  by  some  considered  an  un- 
profitable, length:  hence,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  sim 
pie  enumeration  of  them. — Probably,  the  selection  depart- 
ment of  our  subsequent  numbers  may  be  enriched  with 
extracts  from  some  of  the  most  valuable.  The  motives  which 
have  excited  us  to  an  examination  thus  protracted  and  minute 
are,  at  least,  laudable.  They  who,  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, or  scared  by  the  bulk  of  the  original  work,  would  have 
remained  strangers  to  its  contents,  may  find  much  of  its  most 
important  matter  concentrated  in  our  pages. 

In  perusing  the  labours  of  M.  Portal,  various  feelings  have 
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been  excited  within  us.  We  have  found  much  cause  for  admira- 
tion and  applause — too  much  for  reprehension  and  regret. 
Wearisome  difFuseness  and  repetition  in  style,  cast  a  deep  and 
unfriendly  shade  over  a  production,  the  intrinsic  value  and  ex- 
cellencies of  which  yet  shine  conspicuous  amid  these  accumu- 
lated defects.  The  author  is  probably  far  advanced  in  years. 
We  imagine  that,  throughout  his  work,  may  be  descried  the 
traces  of  a  mind,  which,  although  damped  by  age  and  infirmity, 
must  have  been  splendid  in  its  meridian.  The  "  Maladies 
du  Foie"  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  records  of  morbid  anatomy.  And  we  are  persuaded  that 
any  man,  who,  sufficiently  versed  in  pathology,  and  expert  in 
the  art  of  translation,  should  present  this  work,  stripped  of  all 
superfluous  ornament  and  circumlocution,  to  the  English 
reader,  would  acquire  credit  for  himself,  and  confer  an  impor- 
tant benefit  upon  the  profession.  Arrangement  of  the  numerous 
cases  and  varieties  of  organic  lesion,  according  to  the  essential 
phenomena  exhibited  by  them  in  the  living  subject,  would, 
perhaps,  enhance  the  utility  of  such  a  work.  And  these,  with 
all  the  valuable  observations  of  the  celebrated  professor,  pro- 
perly condensed,  might  be  comprehended  in  a  volume,  little 
more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  original.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
long  and  laborious  analysis  we  are  just  closing,  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, afford  to  our  readers  an  impartial  and  tolerably  cor- 
rect view  of  the  French  doctrine  and  practice  in  morbid  affec- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  important  and  frequently  deranged 
organs  of  the  animal  economy. 
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Traite  des  Poisons,  tires  des  Regnes  Mineral,  Vegetal,  et  Ani- 
mal, ou  Toxicologic  Generale,  consider ee  sous  les  Rapports  de 
la  Physiologie,  de  la  Pathologie,  et  de  la  Medecine  legale*  Par 
M.  P.  Orfila,  Naturaliste  Pensionnaire  d'Espagne,  Doc- 
teur  en  Medecine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  Professeur  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique;  Precede  du  Rapport  fait  a  la  Classe 
des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Mathematiques  de  ITnstitut  de 
France. — Tome  I.  Ire  Partie.  pp.  304.  lie.  Partie.  pp.  325. 
8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  January,  1815.] 

These  two  volumes  treat  of  the  corrosive  and  exsiccant 
poisons,  and  are  but  part  of  a  complete  treatise  on  poisons 
which  the  author  intends  to  publish.  From  the  specimen  he 
has  given  us,  we  shall  be  impatient  to  possess  the  whole,  al- 
though we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  committee  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  appointed  to  report  on  M.  Orfila's  manu- 
script, in  the  general  censure  thrown  upon  all  preceding  writers 
on  toxicology.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  author  and  the  re- 
porters were  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  and  especially  with  the  laborious  and  correct  com- 
pilations of  Gmelin,*  whose  research  scarcely  a  single  fact  then 
known  has  escaped.  In  correcting  this  historical  error,  we  have 
not  the  least  intention  of  detracting  from  M.  Orfila's  merit, 
which  we  fully  appreciate. 

In  his  general  arrangement  and  classification  of  poisons,  M. 
Orfila  has  followed  Fodere;  but  as  he  seems  to  be  sensible  of 
its  errors,  and  only  to  have  adopted  it  because  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  substitute  one  of  his  own,  we  shall  not  stop  to  criti- 
cise it. 

M.  Orfila  begins  his  work  on  corrosive  poisons,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  general  action,  the  general  symptoms,  and  the 
organic  lesions  produced  by  them,  and  their  general  treatment. 

*  Gmelin  (Johann  Friedrich)  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Pflanzengifte. 
Zweite  vermehrte  Auflage.  852pp.8vo.  Nurnberg,  1803. 

Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  thierischen  und 

mineralischen  Gifte;  mit  einer  Vorrede  von  Blumenbach.  Zweite  Auflage. 
391  pp.  8vo.  Erfurt,  1811. 
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In  this  part  of  his  work  M.  Orfila  has  completely  failed,  and  we 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  it.  The  action  of  each  poi- 
son is  so  exceedingly  various,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  exhibited,  and  the  state  of  the  system  on 
which  it  acts,  that  it  seldom  admits  of  being  generalized;  but  a 
general  description  of  the  effects  and  treatment  of  corrosive 
poisons,  under  which  denomination  are  included  many  sub- 
stances, having  very  little  analogy  in  their  action,  and  some 
acting  upon  totally  different  principles,  must  either  be  so  vague 
as  to  convey  no  information,  or  must  consist  of  an  assemblage 
of  errors. 

In  treating  of  the  individual  poisons,  M.  Orfila  speaks  in 
succession  of  their  chemical  and  physical  properties — their 
physiological  action — the  general  symptoms  they  produce, 
illustrated  by  cases — the  organic  lesions  they  produce — the 
application  of  the  preceding  facts  to  the  different  cases  which 
may  occur  in  medico-juridical  practice,  and  the  manner  of 
counteracting  their  effects,  with  an  inquiry  into  their  alleged 
antidotes. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  physical  and  chemical  history  of 
each  poison  are  well  chosen,  and  perspicuously  narrated  and 
explained;  but  we  were  particularly  pleased  with  finding  an 
accurate  account  of  their  habitudes,  with  many  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  for  which  the  best  systematic  works  on 
chemistry  will  be  consulted  in  vain,  although  their  know- 
ledge is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  juridical  physician. 
Every  chemical  writer  describes  the  manner  of  detecting  the 
usual  mineral  poisons,  and  their  action  upon  various  reagents; 
but  their  description  is  taken  from  experiments  made  upon  the 
substance  in  a  simple  state,  or  dissolved  in  water.  In  juridical 
practice  the  circumstances  are  totally  different.  The  substance 
and  its  quantity  are  not  only  unknown,  but  it  is  almost  always 
mixed  with  other  substances,  which  suspend  or  alter  the  com- 
mon effects  of  reagents  upon  it;  so  that  our  knowledge  of  pure 
chemistry  may  sometimes  mislead  us.  The  perusal  of  M.  Or- 
fila's  work  cannot  fail  of  convincing  every  physician  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  studying  the  objects  of  juridical  chemistry  more 
minutely  than  the  general  chemist  will  ever  condescend  to  do. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  decomposed,  sooner  or  later,  and  con- 
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verted  into  the  submuriate,  by  almost  all  vegetable  substances, 
distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  syrups,  honeys,  gums,  and  alko- 
hol.  Its  action  upon  albumen  is  so  marked,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Bostock  as  the  most  delicate  test  of  that  animal 
oxide;  but  in  sufficient  quantity  it  also  coagulates  milk,  and 
causes  a  precipitate  with  gelatine,  and  in  beef-tea.  It  is  preci- 
pitated red  by  osmazome,  and  orange  by  bile;  and  it  acts  re- 
markably on  fibrine  or  flesh,  corrugating  and  hardening  it.  But 
the  manner  in  which  the  presence  of  these  substances  alters 
the  action  of  the  reagents  or  tests  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice. 
The  precipitate  obtained  from  mixtures  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
with  boiled  beans  and  broth,  or  albumen,  vegetable  broth, 
boiled  apples,  tea  and  sugar,  was  not  blackened  by  lying  in 
lime-water  for  two  days,  (p.  83,  Vol.  I.)  yet  yielded  mercury 
by  sublimation.  Dissolved  in  Burgundy  wine,  it  was  precipi- 
tated black  by  potass,  very  dark  green  by  ammonia,  blue,  pass- 
ing to  violet  by  prussiate  of  potass,  and  syrup  of  violets  was 
changed  by  it  to  green.  Dissolved  in  beef-tea,  it  is  precipitated 
white,  or  gray  or  black  by  potass,  and  dirty  white  or  yellowish 
by  lime-water,  and  the  addition  of  bile  to  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  prevented  it  from  being  affected  by  ammonia  or 
potass. 

In  regard  to  arsenic,  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  detect  it, 
when  disguised  by  the  presence  of  other  matters,  is  more  ob- 
vious, as  it  does  not  discover  itself  by  its  taste,  and  is  there- 
fore more  likely  to  be  employed  for  committing  murder  than 
any  other  mineral  poison.  Solutions  of  albumen,  or  gelatine, 
and  common  beef-tea,  and  bile,  were  not  affected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  arsenic,  and  did  not  affect  considerably  the  action  of  the 
common  reagents.  Strong  tea,  however,  completely  altered 
them;  so  that  nitrate  of  silver  gave  a  yellowish  white  precipi- 
tate, which  became  instantly  black,  lime-water  a  dirty  canary 
yellow,  and  sulphate  of  copper  a  reddish  violet;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  alone  furnished  its  usual  yellow  precipitate.  Decoc- 
tion of  coffee  with  arsenic  was  precipitated  of  a  deep  yellow  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  a  grass  green  by  ammonia-sulphate  of  cop- 
per, of  a  golden  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  yellow 
by  lime-water.  Wine  with  arsenic  gave  deep  yellow  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  bluish-black  by  ammonia-sulphate  of  cop- 
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per,  and  white  by  nitrate  of  silver:  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
arsenic,  the  copper  yielded  a  green  precipitate.  Arsenic  mixed 
with  milk  was  also  difficult  to  detect.  All  these  mixtures,  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  treated  with  distilled  water,  indicated 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  by  one  or  other  of  these  tests;  and 
from  all  of  them,  metallic  arsenic  was  obtained,  by  reduction 
with  potass  and  charcoal.  These  are  all  the  facts  of  this  nature 
in  regard  to  arsenic  given  by  M.  Orfila,  but  they  are  far  from 
being  sufficient;  and  we  regret  that  want  of  room  obliges  us  to 
postpone  many  corrections  and  additions  which  our  experience 
could  afford. 

Tartar  emetic  gives  an  orange  precipitate,  containing  oxide 
of  antimony,  when  mixed  with  vegetable  juices  and  decoctions. 
The  tincture  of  gall-nuts  is  its  most  delicate  test,  and  furnishes 
a  copious  curdy  dirty  yellow  precipitate.  One  part  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  tartar  emetic,  mixed  with  ten  of  red  wine, 
remains  transparent,  but  the  mixture  yields  a  reddish  yellow 
precipitate,  on  the  addition  of  some  drops  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  or  hydrosulphuretted  water,  and  becomes  green  on 
the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  reagent;  with  tincture 
of  galls  the  precipitate  is  clear  violet,  and  with  sulphuric  acid 
deep  violet.  One  part  of  the  solution,  with  ten  of  strong  tea, 
remains  transparent,  but  the  mixture  is  precipitated  deep  red 
by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  yellowish-white  by  sul- 
phuric acid;  but  is  merely  rendered  turbid  by  tincture  of  galls. 
Albuminous  or  gelatinous  fluids  or  bile  do  not  seem  to  alter 
the  effects  of  the  reagents  in  this  case. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  precipitated  of  a  reddish 
yellow  by  tea.  When  mixed  with  red  wine,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  ten,  it  remains  transparent,  but  the  mixture  is  preci- 
pitated black  by  the  hydrosulphurets,  marron  brown  by  the 
precipitate  of  potass,  and  very  dark  gray  by  ammonia,  which 
does  not  redissolve  the  precipitate  entirely,  and  never  gives  a 
blue  colour  to  the  fluid.  Acetate  of  copper  forms  a  coagulum 
in  albuminous  fluids  and  milk,  and  it  seems  to  be  rendered  in- 
soluble in  water  by  being  triturated  with  sugar. 

Muriate  of  tin  decomposes  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable 
fluids,  except  simple  syrup. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  in  solution  is  not  affected  by  syrup  or  Bur- 
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gundy  wine,  but  is  precipitated  deep  blue  by  tea  and  galls, 
white  by  albumen  and  gelatine,  yellow  by  bile,  and  curdles 
milk. 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  is  not  affected  by  tincture  of  gall- 
nuts  or  gelatine;  but  it  changes  the  colour  of  tea  to  red  and 
black,  and  precipitates  albumen,  gelatine,  milk,  and  bile.  Mix- 
ed with  Burgundy,  it  is  precipitated  of  a  violet  colour  instead 
of  yellow,  by  phosphat  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  gold  in  solution  is  not  affected  by  syrup;  is  pre- 
cipitated reddish  yellow  by  tea;  red,  chocolate,  or, metallic,  by 
tincture  of  galls;  deep  purple  and  metallic,  by  Burgundy;  yel- 
lowish, by  albumen  and  gelatine;  green,  passing  to  purple  and 
violet,  by  bile;  and  curdles  milk. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth  is  not  affected  by  gelatine;  is  precipitated 
yellowish  white  by  tincture  of  galls  and  strong  tea;  yellow,  by 
bile,  and  coagulates  albumen  and  milk.  Burgundy  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  a  rosy  or  violet  colour;  and  the  supernatant  liquor, 
which  is  not  discoloured,  loses  its  colour  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia, without  yielding  a  white  precipitate,  although  the  hy- 
drosulphurets  prove  the  presence  of  bismuth. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  not  affected  by  gelatine;  is  precipitated  by 
bile  and  wine,  and  yellowish  white,  by  tincture  of  galls,  or  tea; 
coagulates  albumen  and  milk.  Burgundy,  containing  lead,  loses 
colour,  and  gives  a  dirty  yellow,  instead  of  a  white  precipitate 
with  ammonia;  and  although  it  is  precipitated  by  the  hydrosul- 
phurets,  the  wine  unimpregnated  by  the  lead  is  affected  in  the 
same  way;  but  hydrosulphuretted  water  precipitates  the  poison- 
ed, and  does  not  affect  the  pure  wine. 

As  connected  with  the  chemical  history  of  poisons,  we  may 
here  notice  M.  Orfila's  directions  for  detecting  them,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  noticing  the  methodical  manner  in  which  he 
treats  the  subject.  In  regard  to  each  principal  poison,  he  de- 
scribes minutely  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  in  four  dif- 
ferent cases;  when  the  individual  is  still  alive,  and  the  remains 
of  the  poison  can  be  procured;  when  he  is  alive,  and  there  are 
no  remains,  but  the  matters  vomited  or  passed  by  stool  can  be 
had;  when  he  is  alive,  and  there  are  neither  remains  nor  egesta; 
and,  lastly,  when  he  is  dead.  M.  Orfila  duly  appreciates  the 
value  of  the  processes  recommended  by  different  chemists,  and 
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describes  minutely  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  examination  in  every  possible  case  satisfactory.  It  would 
not  be  proper  at  present  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  this  ex- 
tensive subject;  but  we  cannot  omit  noticing  that  M.  Orfila  was 
able,  in  several  instances,  to  detect  poison,  both  in  the  egesta, 
and  when  combined  with  the  substance  of  the  stomach. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  the  value  of  these  facts,  although 
we  have  been  obliged  to  state  them  in  the  most  concise  man- 
ner, and  to  omit  many  altogether,  that  we  may  leave  room  for 
some  account  of  a  series  of  still  more  interesting  observations 
on  the  actions  of  all  the  various  corrosive  poisons  upon  the  ani- 
mal economy;  a  subject  upon  which  there  are  still  many  popular 
errors,  and  great  obscurity.  Upon  each  principal  poison,  M . 
Orfila  arranges  his  observations  under  three  heads, — its  action 
upon  the  animal  economy,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  inject- 
ed into  the  veins,  or  applied  externally; — the  general  symptoms 
produced  by  it,  illustrated  by  cases; — and  the  organic  lesions 
to  which  it  gives  rise. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  each  poison  pro- 
duces death,  M.  Orfila  has  been  obliged  to  perform  a  vast 
number  of  original  experiments,  which  constitute  a  real  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  conceive  ourselves 
entitled  to  speak  with  confidence  in  regard  to  our  author's  me- 
rits, because  we  have  been  and  are  engaged  in  researches  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  know  their  difficulty. 

M.  Orfila  made  experiments  in  several  ways.  He  introduced 
the  poison  into  the  stomach  in  various  doses,  without  in  any 
way  injuring  the  animal.  Where  the  event  was  fatal,  this  mode 
of  experimenting  is  without  objection,  and  satisfactory;  but 
when  the  substance  is  quickly  rejected  by  vomiting,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  pronounce  it  innocent,  because  no  other  bad  effects 
follow.  It  is  from  not  attending  to  this  circumstance  that  many 
alleged  antidotes  have  acquired  unmerited  reputation.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  objection,  M.  Orfila,  in  many  cases,  injected  the 
poison  through  a  hole  made  in  the  oesophagus,  and  then  put  a 
ligature  around  that  canal,  to  prevent  vomiting.  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  he  was  in  this  way  enabled  to  attain  his  object;  but 
the  method  is  liable  to  very  great  objections,  as  the  animal  is 
subjected  to  considerable  injury  in  detaching  and  tying  the 
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cesophagus,  and  will  suffer  much  distress  from  being  prevented 
from  vomiting,  even  supposing  the  substance  not  to  be  poison- 
ous; and  accordingly  we  find  M.  Orfila  himself  admitting  that 
some  animals,  on  whom  the  operation  was  merely  performed 
without  any  poison  being  administered,  died  sooner  than  others 
who  got  poison  at  the  same  time.  From  our  own  experiments, 
we  are  satisfied,  that,  by  much  the  best  method  of  ascertaining 
the  poisonous  nature  of  any  substance,  and  of  tracing  its  effects 
upon  the  system,  is,  to  apply  it  to  a  slight  wound  in  some  un- 
important part,  reaching  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 
brane. We  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  accurately  between  its 
local  and  general  effects;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  small  a 
quantity  of  a  really  poisonous  substance,  applied  in  this  way, 
will  produce  death.  The  method  has  not  been  altogether  ne- 
glected by  M.  Orfila,  but  only  not  carried  to  the  extent  it  de- 
serves. Another  mode  of  experimenting  used  by  M.  Orfila, 
was,  the  direct  injection  of  the  suspected  substance  into  the 
circulating  system,  by  throwing  it  into  the  jugular  vein.  The 
results  are  undoubtedly  interesting,  but  they  are  not  conclusive 
as  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  any  substance,  for  they  may  kill 
in  other  ways;  for  example,  by  chemical  action  coagulating  the 
blood, — and  yet  be  perfectly  innocent,  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  inserted  into  a  wound.  We  may  also  here  notice  an  error 
into  which  M.  Orfila  has  sometimes  fallen,  in  concluding  that 
because  a  substance,  injected  into  a  vein,  produces  different 
and  much  more  violent  symptoms  than  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  does  act  by  absorption.  But  surely  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  action  of  a  substance  rudely  thrown 
into  the  circulating  mass,  and  one  gradually  taken  and  insensi- 
bly blended  with  it.  Besides,  the  substance  may  not  be  absorb- 
ed entire,  and  unchanged;  and  yet  we  are  warranted,  in  com- 
mon language,  to  say,  that  it  acts  by  absorption,  if  the  essential 
constituent  by  which  it  acts  on  the  constitution  be  absorbed. 

We  therefore  consider  Dr.  Lafort's  proof  against  the  ab- 
sorption of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being  totally  unfounded;  nor 
do  we  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Brodie's,  that,  when  it  destroys  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  idea  of  absorption  is  pre- 
cluded. That  it  may,  and  occasionally  does  kill,  by  disor- 
ganizing the  stomach,  and  the  violent  impression  it  makes 
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upon  it,  independently  of  absorption,  just  as  a  child  is  some- 
times killed  by  a  large  draught  of  boiling  water,  we  admit;  but 
there  are  abundance  of  facts,  which  prove  that  it  may  be  ab- 
sorbed even  when  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  is  disorganized. 
M.  Orfila  also  seems  to  adopt  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion,  in  regard 
to  the  immediate  cause  of  death  from  corrosive  sublimate;  that 
it  was  not  in  the  stomach,  because  its  functions  may  be  sus- 
pended for  days,  without  death  being  produced,  but  that  it  was 
in  both  the  brain  and  the  heart.  We  doubt  much,  however, 
whether  we  are  yet  so  far  advanced  in  physiological  science,  as 
to  adopt  his  conclusions,  or  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments. 
But  this  subject  would  require  a  very  long  discussion.  We 
therefore  postpone  it  to  another  opportunity,  and  return  to  M. 
Orfila,  and  the  immediate  effects  of  the  various  poisons  he  has 
examined. 

The  modes  of  action  of  corrosive  sublimate,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  theses: 

1.  Corrosive  sublimate  acts  instantaneously,  as  a  chemical 
agent,  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  corroding  or  disor- 
ganizing it.  This  action  may  be  so  intense,  as  to  produce  almost 
instantaneous  death,  (Sproegel,  Experiment  4.)  Where  the 
animal  survives  the  first  impression,  its  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  inflammation  produced,  and  is  seldom  very 
speedy. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate,  and,  indeed,  every  mercurial,  is  apt 
to  produce  a  specific  excitement  of  the  system,  of  which  saliva- 
tion is  a  peculiar  symptom;  and  this  action  may  also  be  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  produce  death. 

The  action  of  arsenic  is  much  more  obscure;  but  we  know 
that  it  acts  in  a  totally  different  manner,  and  upon  different 
principles  from  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  not  a  chemical  caus- 
tic, and  ought  to  be  removed  from  among  the  corrosive  or  es- 
charotic  poisons,  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  classed  by  all 
systematic  writers,  even  by  M.  Orfila,  in  whose  description  of 
the  organic  lesions  produced  by  it,  the  bad  effects  of  this  error  are 
evident.  The  primary  action  of  arsenious  acid,  we  think,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  theses,  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
great  variety  of  experiments,  made  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Campbell,  at  most  of  which  we  assisted: — 

Vol.  VI.  N  No.  21. 
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1.  It  does  not  act  chemically  on  animal  matter,  living  or 
dead. 

2.  Its  chief  effect  is  to  produce  a  disease  somewhat  analogous 
to  cholera  morbus,  whether  it  be  taken  directly  into  the  sto- 
mach itself,  or  inserted  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 
brane of  a  remote  part,  or  applied  to  a  delicate  membrane.  In 
some  few  cases,  where  the  action  of  the  poison  is  most  intense, 
death  occurs  from  the  sickness  or  fainting,  without  vomiting 
or  purging. 

3.  Frequently  a  considerable  interval  intervenes  between  its 
being  received,  even  in  solution,  into  the  stomach,  and  its  ac- 
tion. 

4.  Neither  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  nor  convul- 
sions, nor  delirium,  nor  coma,  nor  disordered  respiration  or 
circulation,  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  disease  produced 
by  arsenic. 

5.  After  death,  we  were  frequently  unable  to  discover  any 
organic  lesion,  and  we  generally  found  that  the  inflammation 
was  less,  in  proportion  as  the  arsenic  was  more  speedily  fatal. 

Copper.  M.  Orfila  has  repeatedly  had  opportunities  of  giving 
verdigris  and  acetate  of  copper  to  dogs  of  different  size,  and 
he  has  constantly  remarked,  that,  when  the  dose  of  the  latter 
exceeded  twelve  or  fifteen  grains,  the  animals  perished  in 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  symptoms  which  pre- 
ceded death,  were  abundant  vomitings  of  a  bluish  matter,  evi- 
dently coloured  by  the  metallic  salt;  fruitless  retchings,  after 
he  had  emptied  his  stomach  of  its  contents;  plaintive  cries; 
great  difficulty  of  respiration;  irregularity  and  quickness  of 
pulse;  frequently  general  insensibility;  the  animal  couched  as 
if  dead;  almost  always  he  was  convulsed;  and  some  moments 
before  death,  general  rigidity,  tetanic  struggles,  and  a  great 
deal  of  foam  at  the  mouth,  were  observed.  On  examining  the 
body  immediately  after  death,  no  contractility  remained  in  the 
muscles;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  covered 
with  a  bluish  layer,  containing  a  portion  of  the  ingesta,  (matiere 
ingeree^)  which  layer  was  hard,  as  if  horny,  and  when  scraped, 
the  mucous  membrane  below  was  of  a  rose  colour.  The  trachea 
and  bronchia?  were  filled  with  white  froth;  the  lungs  crepitated, 
and  exhibited  some  red  points,  upon  a  pale  ground.  The  heart 
had  ceased  to  beat. 
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The  injection  into  the  jugular,  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  cop- 
per in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  commonly  causes  death  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  The  animal  at  first  performs  the  motions  of 
mastication  and  deglutition,  and  afterwards  vomits  with  violent 
efforts;  he  respires  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  very  violently 
convulsed;  he  lies  down, — suddenly  becomes  insensible, — the 
rattle  comes  on,  and  he  dies.  On  opening  him,  nothing  re- 
markable is  perceived  in  the  primce  vice;  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  seems  extinguished;  there  is  no  change  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  heart  is  without  action. 

Tin,  Three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  tin,  in  solution, 
injected  in  small  quantity  into  the  jugular  vein,  produced  para- 
lysis and  insensibility;  two  grains  tetanus;  and  six  grains  speedy 
death  after  vertigo.  On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  more  or  less 
shrivelled,  and  partially  gorged  with  blood;  the  bicod  itself  was 
dark  coloured,  and  there  was  a  slight  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Muriate  of  tin,  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  excited  violent  vomiting,  great  de- 
pression, and  death  without  paralysis  or  convulsions.  On  dis- 
section, the  stomach  was  indurated,  and  as  if  tanned;  ulcerated 
in  various  parts,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour;  and  the  intestinal 
canal  contained  much  black  thick  ropy  bile.  The  lungs  were 
sound. 

Silver.  A  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution, 
injected  into  the  jugular,  produced  difficulty  of  breathing, 
threatening  suffocation,  retching,  pain,  convulsions,  and  death. 
On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the 
heart  distended  with  black  blood.  A  dog  took  into  the  stomach 
twenty  grains,  dissolved  in  seven  drachms  of  water,  which  only 
produced  uneasiness  and  depression;  in  two  days,  it  got  thirty- 
two  grains  more,  which  excited  frequent  vomiting,  from  which 
it  speedily  recovered.  On  the  fifth  day,  thirty-six  grains  were 
thrown  into  the  stomach,  through  a  hole  in  the  oesophagus, 
which  was  immediately  tied  to  prevent  vomiting;  the  animal 
instantly  suffered  excruciating  pain,  which  ceased  in  three 
hours,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the  following  day.  The  whole 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  dissolved  into  a  pulp, 
but  the  lungs  were  healthy. 

Zinc.  A  contracted  solution  of  zinc,  injected  into  the  jugular 
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vein,  produced  retching,  coma,  and  death.  On  dissection,  no 
morbid  alteration  was  discovered.  Taken  in  large  quantities 
into  the  stomach,  it  only  acted  as  an  emetic,  accompanied  with 
temporary  uneasiness  and  depression;  but  when  the  vomiting 
was  prevented,  by  putting  a  ligature  on  the  oesophagus,  the  ani- 
mal died,  and  the  stomach  was  everywhere  of  a  dark  red  co- 
lour; and  the  lungs  were  a  little  darker  than  usual. 

Gold*  The  muriate  in  solution,  injected  into  the  jugular, 
killed,  apparently  by  inducing  suffocation;  it  also  excited  vo- 
miting. The  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  "so  as  to  sink  in 
water,  and  the  heart  was  full  of  black  blood.  Taken  into  the 
stomach,  muriate  of  gold  proves  fatal  in  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  it  excites. 

Bismuth.  The  supernitrate  injected  into  the  jugular  vein, 
produced  retching,  plaintive  cries,  convulsions  of  the  limbs, 
palpitation,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  general  depression;  or 
vertigo,  and  intoxication,  according  to  the  quantity.  The  lungs 
were  dark  coloured,  but  turgid  only  in  small  portions,  or 
wrinkled,  and  the  left  ventricle  and  arteries  contained  only  a 
little  black  blood.  The-subnitrate  of  bismuth,  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  produced  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  white  ropy 
matter,  difficult,  noisy,  and  deep  respiration,  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
universally  inflamed  or  destroyed,  and  portions  of  the  lungs 
gorged  with  blood,  so  as  to  resemble  liver. 

Acids,  The  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric  acids, 
when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  caused  death  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood;  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  they  killed 
by  the  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  that  organ;  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  by  the  burn  which  they  produced,  or 
the  suppuration  which  was  the  consequence  of  it.  The  nitrous, 
fluoric,  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids, 
acted  in  the  same  manner. 

Alkalis.  Potass,  soda,  and  ammonia,  and  their  subcarbonates, 
act  also  in  the  same  way.  They  coagulate  the  blood  when  in- 
jected into  the  jugular,  and  they  corrode  the  stomach;  but  am- 
monia also  produces  tetanus  and  violent  convulsions. 

Barytes,  pure  or  carbonated,  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
caused  vomiting,  hiccup,  insensibility,  convulsions,  and  death. 
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The  stomach  was  inflamed  and  corroded,  the  lungs  nearly  na- 
tural. The  muriate  of  barytes,  injected  into  the  jugular,  caused 
great  agitation,  and  convulsions.  The  respiration  was  not  af- 
fected. The  heart  was  distended  by  coagulated  blood,  the  sto- 
mach was  healthy,  and  the  lungs  nearly  natural;  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  it  produced  vomiting  and  purging,  violent 
convulsions  of  the  anterior  extremities  and  face,  and  greatly 
accelerated  pulse.  The  stomach  was  of  a  livid  red,  and  the 
mucous  coat  could  be  easily  rubbed  off.  The  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  contained  black  fluid  blood. 

Lime  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  little  dog,  to  the 
extent  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  in  powder.  It  excited  vomiting, 
and  the  discharge  of  much  saliva,  but  caused  little  distress,  and 
the  dog  soon  seemed  to  recover.  In  five  days  it  got  three 
drachms,  which  caused  it  to  vomit  quickly,  and  to  be  depressed, 
and  it  died  in  three  days,  without  having  experienced  convul- 
sions, or  vertigo,  or  paralysis.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
were  slightly  inflamed;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

Phosphorus,  dissolved  in  oil,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein, 
instantly  produced  exhalations  of  phosphorous  acid  by  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  caused  difficult  respiration,  and  panting, 
and  death,  after  having  rejected  a  great  quantity  of  bloody 
serosity,  without  any  remarkable  nervous  symptom.  The  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  contained  blood  as  black  and  fluid  as  that 
which  filled  the  right.  There  were  several  livid  and  dense  por- 
tions of  the  lungs;  the  stomach  was  natural.  Phosphorus  intro- 
duced in  small  lumps  into  the  stomach,  does  not  at  first  induce 
any  remarkable  effect,  but  the  animal  falls  gradually  into  a 
state  of  depression,  and  dies.  The  stomach  is  much  inflamed, 
and  contains  a  ropy  flocculent  fluid.  When  it  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  dissolved  in  oil,  its  action  is  much  more  violent. 
Fumes  of  phosphorus  and  gas  were  exhaled  from  the  lungs; 
the  animal  seemed  to  suffer  exquisite  torture.  It  then  lay  im- 
moveable, and  was  violently  convulsed  before  death.  The  sto- 
mach was  perfectly  disorganized  and  corroded.  The  lungs 
were  red,  gorged  with  blood,  and  did  not  crepitate. 

Powdered  glass,  taken  into  the  stomach,  produced  no  effects 

Cantharides  in  tincture  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  pro- 
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duced  vertigo,  stupor,  and  death.  The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  fluid  and  reddish;  that  in  the  right,  black,  con- 
taining coagula;  but  exactly  the  same  effects  were  produced  by 
the  injection  of  alkohol  alone.  Oil  digested  upon  cantharides, 
was  next  tried.  It  soon  deprived  the  animal  of  sensibility  and 
muscular  power,  and  induced  successively  tetanus,  convulsions, 
difficult  respiration,  and  death.  The  lungs  were  very  large,  and 
gorged  with  a  great  quantity  of  reddish  serosity;  in  some  parts 
they  were  livid  and  compact.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  was  slightly  red,  and  the  stomach  natural.  Cantharides 
in  powder,  taken  into  the  stomach,  acted  as  a  corrosive,  pro- 
ducing vomiting,  the  discharge  of  much  bloody  mucus,  de- 
pression of  vital  power,  and  death.  The  stomach  is  always 
violently  inflamed,  and  the  bladder  sometimes. 

Lead.  The  solution  of  the  acetate,  to  the  extent  of  three 
grains,  injected  into  the  jugular,  caused  only  slight  vomiting 
of  white  ropy  matter.  Five  grains  seemed,  at  first,  to  have  no  ef- 
fect, but  in  three  days  the  animal  became  depressed,  and  refused 
its  food,  but  preserved  the  power  of  walking.  On  the  fourth  day, 
its  gait  was  unsteady  and  difficult;  its  hind  legs  were  slightly 
convulsed;  it  was  very  weak,  and  it  died  on  the  fifth  day.  The 
lungs  and  stomach  were  healthy.  Thirteen  grains  killed  in- 
stantly, without  any  mark  of  pain  or  convulsions,  after  three  or 
four  deep  inspirations.  The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  was  fluid, 
and  of  a  florid  red.  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  powder, 
and  in  considerable  quantity,  it  caused  death,  after  vomiting, 
and  insensibility.  The  stomach  was  inflamed.  Given  in  solution, 
it  also  excited  nervous  symptoms,  loss  of  muscular  power,  con- 
vulsive trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  vertigo. 

Hydro  sulphur  et  of  potass.  In  solution  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar it  produced  immediate  tetanus,  from  which,  in  one  instance, 
the  animal  quickly  recovered,  and  in  another  he  perished.  The 
blood  in  the  heart  was  florid,  and  in  the  left  ventricle  of  a  deep 
red.  Taken  into  the  stomach  it  excited  vomiting,  difficult  re- 
spiration and  depression,  or,  when  vomiting  was  prevented, 
violent  attempts  to  vomit,  hurried  respiration,  panting,  loss  of 
muscular  power,  convulsions,  tetanus,  death.  The  stomach  was 
found  much  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  and  the  lungs  partially 
gorged.  The  left  heart  contained  black  blood. 
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Iodine*  M.  Orfila  is  assuredly  the  first  to  have  tried  the  ef- 
fects of  this  singular  and  costly  substance  upon  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, both  on  dogs  and  on  himself.  He  first  took  two  grains 
fasting,  but  they  only  excited  an  abominable  taste,  and  some 
nausea.  Next  day  he  took  four  grains.  He  was  immediately 
sensible  of  constriction  and  heat  in  the  throat,  which  lasted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  soon  vomited  yellow  liquid  matter, 
in  which  iodine  was  easily  recognized.  Two  days  after  he  took 
six  grains,  which  instantly  excited  heat  and  constriction  of  the 
throat,  nausea,  irritation,  salivation,  and  pain  of  stomach;  and 
in  ten  minutes  copious  bilious  vomiting,  and  slight  colic  pains, 
which  yielded  to  two  emollient  clysters,  after  having  lasted  an 
hour;  the  pulse  rose  from  70  to  90,  and  was  fuller.  Next  day 
he  only  felt  slightly  fatigued.  Dogs  could  bear  about  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  it,  if  they  were  permitted  to  vomit  freely;  but  if 
the  oesophagus  was  tied,  it  proved  invariably  fatal,  after  excit- 
ing violent  efforts  to  vomit,  hiccup,  thirst,  quick  pulse,  and 
great  depression.  The  edges  of  the  rugae  of  the  stomach  were 
always  corroded  and  ulcerated.  The  lungs  and  other  organs 
natural.  A  large  quantity,  two  or  three  drachms,  proved  fatal 
to  dogs  in  the  same  way,  although  the  oesophagus  was  not  tied; 
and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  M.  Orfila  was  able  to  detect 
iodine  in  the  bluish  pasty  matter  accompanying  the  stools 
which  were  first  passed  after  taking  it,  or  in  the  first  matters 
vomited,  which  were  always  tinged  yellow.  One  drachm  and 
twelve  grains  of  iodine  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  back  of  a 
dog,  acted  merely  as  a  caustic,  causing  a  thick  yellowish  white 
eschar  to  slough  off  in  three  days. 

To  these  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  action  of  each  poison 
upon  the  animal  economy,  M.  Orfila  subjoins  some  cases,  ori- 
ginal and  selected,  in  which  their  deleterious  action  upon  the 
human  body  was  evinced;  and,  from  the  whole,  he  draws  up 
a  summary  of  the  organic  lesions  produced  by  each. 

M.  Orfila's  work  also  contains  another  series  of  interesting 
and  original  experiments,  on  the  antidotes  of  the  several  poi- 
sons mentioned  in  it,  as  forming  a  branch  of  their  treatment. 
On  the  properties  which  a  substance  ought  to  possess,  in  order 
to  constitute  it  an  antidote,  he  agrees  with  Renault,*  except 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol  viii.  p.  89, 
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in  not  requiring  it  to  be  soluble  in  water  and  animal  fluids, 
since  magnesia,  the  best  antidote  of  the  mineral  poisons,  is  not 
soluble;  and  he  might  have  also  struck  out  from  among  the  re- 
quisites, their  being  perfectly  innocent  when  taken  in  large 
doses;  for  both  the  alkalis  and  mineral  acids,  although  poison- 
ous when  given  in  large  doses,  may  be  legitimately  considered 
as  antidotes  to  each  other,  and  are  in  fact  used  as  such.  In  ex- 
perimenting upon  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn,  unless  the  oesophagus  be  tied,  as  the  re- 
covery of  the  animal  may  be  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the 
poison  by  vomiting,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be 
equally  cautious  in  drawing  positive  conclusions  from  the 
comparative  time  animals  survive  the  operation;  for  animals 
differ  so  much  in  vitality,  that  one,  to  whom  no  poison  has 
been  given,  shall  die  of  the  effects  of  tying  the  oesophagus, 
sooner  than  another  to  which  also  a  dose  of  poison  has  been 
administered.  Hence  M.  Orfila  concludes,  that  u  When  it  is 
established  that  any  poison  produces  inflammation,  ulceration, 
or  erosion  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounce  any  chemical  reagent,  which  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  these  effects,  to  be  its  antidote,  at  whatever 
period  death  may  succeed  the  experiment."  (Vol.  II.  p.  48.) 
Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  he  rejects  many  of  the 
antidotes  proposed  by  Navier,  and  has  established  the  vir- 
tues of  others.  The  great  length  of  this  article  will  only  per- 
mit us  to  attend  to  the  latter,  the  knowledge  of  which  cannot 
be  too  generally  diffused.  Albumen  he  finds,  by  experiment, 
to  be  the  only  counter-poison  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and,  in 
fact,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  decomposes  the  metallic 
salt,  forming  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of  albumen,  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  protoxide  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  which  may 
be  swallowed  in  large  doses  with  impunity.  It  has  also  the 
great  advantage  of  being  always  at  hand,  and,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  giving  it  in  excess.  The  practical  rule,  therefore  is,  that 
as  soon  as  we  are  called  to  a  person  suspected  of  having  taken 
corrosive  sublimate,  we  should  immediately  make  them  swal- 
low as  many  whites  of  eggs,  well  mixed  with  water,  as  the  sto- 
mach can  contain.  It  will  immediately  decompose  the  metallic 
alt  remaining  in  the  stomach;  and  if  it  excite  fresh  vomiting,  so 
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much  the  better.  Along  with  this,  blood-letting,  &c.  may  be 
had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  overcome  the  inflammation  already 
excited.  Charcoal,  lately  recommended  as  an  antidote  both  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic,  has  no  such  effect;  and  acts 
only  mechanically,  by  involving  their  particles,  as  alumine, 
or  anv  such  substance  does. 

For  arsenic,  unfortunately,  no  antidote  has  been  discovered; 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  filling  the  stomach 
with  viscid  and  mucilaginous  fluids,  and  exciting  vomiting, 
combined  with  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Decoction  of  cinchona,  strong  tea,  and  astringents,  in  gene- 
ral seem  to  have  some  power  against  the  poison  of  tartar 
emetic;  but  M.  Orfila  does  not  consider  them  as  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  emptying  the  stomach  by  tickling  the  throat,  and  re- 
newed large  draughts  of  warm  water. 

In  sugar  and  syrup  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  an  anti- 
dote for  verdegris,  and  yet  it  seems  to  rest  upon  good  grounds. 
M.  Marcelin  Duval  has  collected  various  proofs  of  its  efficacy 
upon  men  poisoned  with  verdegris.  In  all,  it  allayed  the  pain 
and  other  alarming  symptoms,  and  produced  an  immense 
quantity  of  liquid  stools.  M.  Orfila  has  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  these  observations,  by  direct  experiments 
on  animals;  and  has  also  shown  that  sugar  exercises  a  chemi- 
cal action  on  verdegris,  and  renders  it  insoluble  in  water. 

Milk  is  the  real  antidote  of  muriate  of  tin,  by  which  it  is 
completely  coagulated.  The  coagulum  contains  muriatic  acid 
and  oxide  of  tin,  and  is  not  deleterious. 

Muriate  of  soda  counteracts  the  corrosive  effects  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Calcined  magnesia  answers  very  well  as  an  antidote  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  acids,  but  must  be  used  soon. 

The  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  are  antidotes  to  the 
salts  of  lead  and  barytes.  They  form  purging  salts,  which  carry 
off  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  barytes. 

Acetic  acid  is  the  best  antidote  against  the  effects  of  the 
alkalies. 

We  are  afraid  that  we  have  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of 
our  readers  by  the  great  length  of  this  article;  but  we  have  been 
seduced  into  it,  not  only  by  the  general  excellence  of  the  work 
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itself,  but  also  by  our  own  predilection  for  its  subject; — a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
is  daily  attracting  more  attention,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
some  parts  of  which  the  following  valuable  inaugural  disserta- 
tions, recently  published  in  this  university,  have  contributed, 
either  by  original  experiment,  or  judicious  compilation  and 
criticism.  But,  alas,  the  satisfaction  we  experience  in  referring 
to  these  real  proofs  of  the  abilities  and  industry  of  the  pupils 
of  this  school,  is  largely  mingled  with  regret,  that  the  untimely 
death  of  the  first  gentleman  on  the  list,  has  already  blasted  our 
expectations  that  he  would  have  continued  to  prosecute  the 
subject,  with  the  same  intelligence  and  zeal  that  are  so  conspi- 
cuous in  his  only  production. 

Campbell,  Donaldus,  M.  Diss.  In.  De  Venenis  Mineralibus 
Experimenta  quaedam,  atque  Observationes  complectens.  pp. 
41.  8vo.  Edinb.  1813. 

Bigsby,  J.  J.  Diss.  In.  Quaedam  de  Vi  Arsenici  Exitiosa 
complectens.  pp.  28.  8vo.  Edinb.  1814. 

Gordon,  Jac.  A,  Tent.  Med.  De  Arsenico.  pp.  54.  8vo. 
Edinb.  1814. 

KinniSy  Joannes,  Diss.  In.  De  EfFectibus  Muriatis  Hydrar- 
gyri  Noxiis.  pp.  38.  8vo.  Edinb.  1814. 
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Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey,  from  Notes  collected 
from  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Ashmolean  Museum, 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  February,  1815.]. 

Gul.  Harveus,  An.  aetat.  10,  in  Schola  Cantuar.  primis  doc- 
trinse  rudimentis  imbutus;  14,  Col.  Gonvil.  et  Caii  Alumnus; 
19,  peragravit  Galliam  et  Italiam;  23,  Patavii  Praeceptores 
habuit  Eust.  Radium,  Tho.  Minad.  H.  Fab.  ab  Aquapend. 
Consul  Angl.  16*  fit;  24,  Doctor  Med.  et  Chirurg.  Re  versus 
Lond.  praxin  exercuit.  et  uxoremf  duxit;  25,  Coll.  Med.  So- 
cius;  37,  Anatom.  et  Chirurg.  Professor;  54,  Medicus  Regius 
factus.  Scripsit  de  Motu  Sanguinis,  et  de  Gen.  Animal.  Obiit 
30  Jun.  md.glvii.  iEtat.  804  (But  I  well  remember  that  Dr. 
Alsop,  at  his  funeral  sayd,  that  he  was  eighty  wanting  one;  and 
that  he  was  the  eldest  of  nine  brethren.) 

He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  at  Hempsted  in  Essex,  wch.  his 
brother  Eliab  Harvey  built,  he  is  lapt  in  lead,  and  on  his  brest 
in  great  letters  Dr.  William  Harvey.  I  was  at  his  funerall, 
and  helpt  to  carry  him  into  the  vault. 

In  the  library  at  the  Physitians'  Colledge,  was  the  following 
inscription  above  his  statue,  (which  was  in  his  doctorall  robes.) 

Gul.  Harveus,  Natus  A.  D.  1578,  Apr.  2.  Folkston,§  in 
Com.  Cantii,  Primogenitus  Tho.  Harvei  et  Joanse  Halk.  Frat. 
Germani.  Tho.  Jo.  Dan.  Eliab.  Mich.  Mat.  Sorores.  Sarah, 
Amey. 

*  Sic.  Edit.  f  Smyth. 

\  Over  Dr.  Harvey's  picture  in  the  great  parlour  under  the  library,  at  the 
Physitians'  College  at  Amen-corner,  (burnt.) 

§  Borne  in  the  house  which  is  now  the  post  house,  a  fair  stone  built  house, 
which  he  gave  to  Caius  Coll.  in  Cambridge,  with  some  lands  there,  in  his 
will.  His  brother  Eliab  would  have  given  any  money  or  exchange  for  it,  be- 
cause 'twas  his  father's  and  they  all  borne  there,  but  the  doctor  (truly) 
thought  his  memory  would  be  better  preserved  this  way,  for  his  brother  has 
left  noble  seats,  and  about  3000  pounds  per  annum  at  least. 
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Under  his  white  marble  statue,  on  the  pedestal],  thus, 

GULIELMO  HARVEO, 

Vivo, 

Monumentis  suis  immortalli, 

Hoc  insuper 

Coll.  Med.  Lond. 

Posuit 

Qui  enira  Sanguinis  Motum 

(ut  et  animal  ortum)  dedit 

meruit  esse 

Stator  Perpetuus. 

Dr.  Harvey  added  (or  was  very  bountiful  in  contributing  to) 

a  noble  building  of  Roman  architecture  (of  rustique  work  with 

Corinthian  pillasters)  at  the  Physitians'  College  aforesaid,  viz. 

a  great  parlour,  a  kind  of  convocation-house  for  the  fellows  to 

meet  in  belowe;  and  a  library  above.  On  the  outside,  on  the 

freeze, in  letters  three  inches  long,  is  this  inscription,  Suasu  et 

cura   Fran.   Prujeani,    Pr^sidis,  et   Edmundi  Smith, 

Elect.  Inchoata  et  Perfecta  est  mc  Fabrica.  An. 

miocliii. 

All  these  buildings  and  remembrances  were  destroyed  by  the 
generall  fire. 

He  was  always  very  contemplative,  and  the  first  yt.  I  heare 
of  yt.  was  curious  in  Anatomie  in  England.  He  had  made  dis- 
sections of  froggs,  toads,  and  a  number  of  other  animals,  and 
had  curious  observations  on  them,  which  papers,  together  with 
his  goods,  in  his  lodgings  at  White-hall,  were  plundered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  being  for  the  king,  and  with  him 
at  Oxon;  but  he  often  sayd,  that  of  all  the  losses  he  sustained, 
no  griefe  was  so  crucifying  to  him  as  the  losse  of  these  papers, 
wch.  for  love  or  money  he  could  never  retrieve  or  obtaine. 
When  K.  Ch.  I.  by  reason  of  the  tumults  left  London,  he  at- 
tended him  and  was  at  the  fight  of  Edge-hill  with  him;  and 
during  the  fight,  the  Prince  and  D.  of  Yorke  were  committed 
to  his  care.  He  told  me  that  he  withdrew  with  them  under  a 
hedge,  and  tooke  out  of  his  pockett  a  booke  and  read;  but  he 
had  not  read  very  long  before  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun  grazed  on 
the  ground  neare  him,  which  made  him  remove  his  station;  he 
told  me  yt.  Sir  Adrian  Scrope  was  dangerously  wounded  there, 
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and  left  for  dead  amongst  the  dead  men,  stript,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  the  saving  of  his  life.  It  was  cold  clear  weather,  and  a 
frost  that  night;  which  staunched  his  bleeding,  and  about  mid- 
night, or  some  hours  after  his  hurt,  he  awaked,  and  was  faine 
to  drawe  a  dead  body  upon  him  for  warmeth  sake. 

After  Oxford  was  surrendered,  which  was  24  July,  1646,  he 
came  to  London,  and  lived  with  his  brother  Eliab,  a  rich  mer- 
chant in  London,  on hill,  opposite  to  St.  Lawrence,  Poul- 
try, where  was  then  a  high  leaden  steeple,  (there  were  but  two, 
viz.  this  and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  east,)  and  at  his  brother's 
country  house  at  Roehampton.  His  brother  Eliab  bought,  about 
1654,  Cockaine-house,  now  (1680)  the  Excise  Office,  a  noble 
house,  where  the  doctor  was  wont  to  contemplate  on  the  leads 
of  the  house,  and  had  his  severall  stations,  in  regard  of  the 
sun,  or  wind.  He  did  delight  to  be  in  the  darke,  and  told  me 
he  could  then  best  contemplate. 

He  had  a  house  heretofore  at  Combe,  in  Surrey,  a  good  air 
and  prospect,  where  he  had  caves  made  in  the  earth,  in  which 
in  summer  time  he  delighted  to  meditate.  He  was  pretty  well 
versed  in  mathematiques,and  had  madehimselfe  master  of  Mr. 
Oughtred's  Clavis  Math,  in  his  old  age;  and  I  have  seen  him 
perusing  it,  and  working  problems  not  long  before  he  dyed,  and 
that  book  was  always  in  his  meditating  apartment.  His  cham- 
ber was  that  room  which  is  now  the  office  of  Elias  Ashmole, 
esq.  where  he  dyed,  being  taken  with  the  dead  palsey,  which 
took  away  his  speech;  as  soon  as  he  was  attaqued,  he  presently 
sent  for  his  brother  and  nephews,  and  gave  one  a  watch,  ano- 
ther another  thing,  &c.  as  remembrances  of  him.  He  dyed 
worth  20,000  pounds,  wch.  he  left  to  his  brother  Eliab.  In  his 
will,  he  left  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Tho.  Hobbes,  10  pounds,  as  a 
token  of  his  love. 

He  was  wont  to  say,  that  man  was  but  a  great  mischievous 
baboon. 

He  would  say,  that  the  Europeans  knew  not  how  to  order  or 
govern  our  woemen,  and  that  the  Turks  were  the  only  people 
[who]  used  them  wisely. 

He  had  been  physitian  to  the  Lord  Ch.  Bacon,  whom  he 
esteemed  much  for  his  witt  and  style,  but  would  not  allow  him 
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to  be  a  great  philosopher.  Said  he  to  me,  "  He  writes  philoso- 
phy like  a  Ld.  Chancellor,"  speaking  in  derision.* 

About  1649,  he  travelled  again  into  Italy,  Dr.  George,  now 
Sir  George  Ent,  then  accompanying  him. 

At  Oxford  he  grew  acquainted  with  Dr.  Charles  Scar- 
borough, then  a  young  physitian,  (since  by  Ch.  II.  knighted) 
in  whose  conversation  he  much  delighted;  and  whereas  before, 
he  marched  up  and  downe  with  the  army,  he  took  him  to  him 
and  made  him  ly  in  his  chamber,  and  said  to  him,  "  Prithee 
leave  ofF  thy  gunning,  and  stay  here,  I  will  bring  thee  into 
practice."  For  twenty  years  before  he  dyed,  he  took  no  man- 
ner of  care  about  his  worldly  concerns,  but  his  brother  Eliab, 
who  was  a  very  wise  and  prudent  manager,  ordered  all  not 
only  faithfully,  but  better  than  he  could  have  done  for  himselfe. 
He  was,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  brothers,  very  cholerique,  and  in 
his  younger  days  wore  a  dagger  (as  the  fashion  then  was,  nay 
I  remember  my  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Latimer,  at  seventy, 
wore  a  dudgeon,  with  a  knife  and  bodkin,  as  also  my  old  grand- 
father, Lyte,  and  alderman  Whitson,  of  Bristowe,  wch.  I  sup- 
pose was  the  common  fashion  in  their  young  dayes,)  but  this 
Dr.  would  be  apt  to  drawe  out  his  dagger  upon  every  slight 
occasion. 

He  was  not  tall,  but  of  the  lowest  stature,  round  faced,  oli- 
vaster  (like  wainscott)  complexion;  little  eie,  round,  very  black, 
full  of  spirit;  his  haire  was  black  as  a  raven,  but  quite  white 
twenty  yeares  before  he  dyed* 

I  first  sawe  him  at  Oxford,  1 642,  after  Edgehill  fight,  but  was 
then  too  young  to  be  acquainted  with  so  great  a  doctor.  I  re- 
member he  came  severall  times  to  our  Coll.  (Trin.)  to  George 
Bathurst,  B.  D.  who  had  a  hen  to  hatch  egges  in  his  chamber, 
which  they  dayly  opened  to  see  the  progress  and  way  of  gene- 
ration. I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  [with]  him  till 
1651,  being  my  cos.  Montague's  physitian  and  friend.  I  was  at 

*  This  must  relate  to  Bacon's  physiological  opinions  as  exemplified  in  his 
Historia  Vitus  &  Mortis,  the  work  which  produced  so  much  wit  in  the  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  concerning-  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture.  Harvey's  mode 
of  inquiry  was  exactly  such  as  Bacon  pointed  out  in  his  Nov.  Organum.  But 
it  must  he  admitted,  that  Bacon's  only  physiological  work  savours  much  of 
precedents,  In  the  Lord  Chancellor  style.— Edit, 
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that  time  bound  for  Italy,  (but  to  my  great  grief  dissuaded  by 
my  mother's  importunity.)  He  was  very  communicative  and 
willing  to  instruct  any  that  were  modest  and  respectfull  to  him. 
And  in  order  to  my  journey,  dictated  to  me  what  to  see,  what 
company  to  keep,  what  bookes  to  read,  how  to  manage  my 
studyes;  in  short,  he  bid  me  go  to  the  fountaine  head,  and  read 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Avicenna,  and  did  call  the  neoteriques  s  . .  t 
breeches.  He  wrote  a  very  bad  hand,  which  with  use  I  could 
pretty  well  read.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  after  his  booke  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  came  out,  he  fell  mightily  in  his 
practice,  and  'twas  believed  by  the  vulgar,  that  he  was  crack- 
brained;  and  all  the  physitians  were  against  his  opinion,  and 
envyed  him;  with  much  adoe  at  last  in  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yeares  time,  it  was  received  in  all  the  universities  in  the  world, 
and,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  sayes  in  his  book,  a  De  Corpore,"  he  is 
the  only  man,  perhaps,  that  ever  lived  to  see  his  owne  doctrine 
established  in  his  life-time. 

He  understood  Greek  and  Latin  pretty  well,  but  was  no  cri- 
tique, and  he  wrote  very  bad  Latin.  The  Circuitus  Sanguinis 
was,  as  I  take  it,  donne  into  Latin  by  Sir  George  Ent,  as  also 
his  booke  de  Generatione  Animalium,  but  a  little  booke  in 
12mo.  against  Riolan  (I  thinke)  wherein  he  makes  out  his  doc- 
trine clearer,  was  writt  by  himselfe,  and  that,  as  I  take  it,  at 
Oxford. 

His  Maj.  K.  Cha.  I.  gave  him  the  wardenship  of  Merton 
Colledge,  as  a  reward  for  his  service,  but  the  times  suffered 
him  not  to  receive  or  enjoy  any  benefit  by  it. 

He  was  physitian  and  a  great  favourite  of  the  Lord  High 
Marshall  of  England,  Tho.  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sur- 
rey, with  whom  he  travelled  as  his  physitian  in  his  ambassade 
to  the  Emperor  - — ,  at  Vienna,  Ao.  Dni.  163-.  Mr.  Hollar 
(who  was  then  one  of  his  excellencie's  gentlemen)  told  me,  that 
in  his  voyage,  he  would  still  be  making  of  excursions  into  the 
woods,  making-observations  of  strange  trees  and  plants,  earths, 
&c.  and  sometimes  like  to  be  lost.  So  that  my  Lord  Ambassa- 
dor would  be  really  angry  with  him,  for  there  was  not  only 
danger  of  thieves  but  also  of  wild  beasts. 

He  was  much  and  often  troubled  with  the  gowte,  and  his 
way  df  cure  was  thus:  he  would  then  sitt  with  his  legges  bare, 
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if  it  were  frost,  oil  the  leads  of  Cockaine-house,  putt  them  into 
a  payle  of  water,  till  he  was  almost  dead  with  cold,  and  betake 
himselfe  to  his  stove,  and  so  'twas  gone. 

He  was  hott  headed,  and  his  thoughts  working  would  many 
times  keep  him  from  sleeping:  he  told  me,  that  then  his  way 
was,  to  rise  out  of  his  bed  and  walke  about  his  chamber  in  his 
shirt,  till  he  was  pretty  coole,  i.  e.  till  he  began  to  have  a  hor- 
ror, and  then  returne  to  his  bed,  and  sleep  very  comfortably. 

I  remember  he  was  wont  to  drinke  coffee,  which  he  and  his 
brother  Eliab  did,  before  coffee-houses  were  in  fashion  in  Lon- 
don. 

All  his  profession  would  allowe  him  to  be  an  excellent  ana- 
tomist, but  I  never  heard  any  that  admired  his  therapeutique- 
way.  I  knew  several  practitioners  in  this  towne  (London)  that 
would  not  have  given  3d  for  one  of  his  bills;  and  that  a  man 
could  hardly  tell  by  one  of  his  bills  what  he  did  aime  at. 

He  did  not  care  for  chymistrey,  and  was  wont  to  speak 
against  them,*  with  undervalue. 

It  is  now  fitt,  and  but  just,  that  I  should  endeavour  to  un- 
deceive the  world  in  a  scandall,  that  I  find  strongly  runnes  of 
him,  wch.  I  have  mett  amongst  some  learned  young  men:  viz. 
that  he  made  himselfe  away,  to  putt  himselfe  out  of  his  paine, 
by  opium;  not  but  that,  had  he  laboured  under  great  paines,  he 
had  been  readie  enough  to  have  donne  it,  I  doe  not  deny,  that 
it  was  not  according  to  his  principles  upon  certain  occasions  to 

9  but  the  manner  of  his  dyeing  was  really  and  bona  fide 

thus,  viz.  the  morning  of  his  death,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  went 
to  speake,  and  found  he  had  the  dead  palsey  in  his  tongue,  then 
he  sawe  what  was  to  become  of  him,  he  knew  there  was  then 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  so  presently  sends  for  his  young  ne- 
phews to  come  up  to  him,  to  whom  he  gives  one  his  watch,f  to 
another  another  remembrance,  &c.  made  sign  to Sam- 
broke,  his  apothecary,  in  Black-fryars,  to  lett  him  blood  in  the 
tongue,  which  did  little  or  no  good,  and  so  he  ended  his  dayes. 
His  practice  was  not  very  great  towards  his  latter  end,  he  de- 
clined it,  unlesse  to  a  speciall  friend, — e.  g.  my  Lady  How- 

*  Sic  Edit. 

f 'Tvvas  a  minute  watch,  wth.  wch.  he  made  his  experiments. 
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land,  who  had  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  which  he  did  cut  off  and 
seared,  but  at  last  she  dyed  of  it. 

He  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-cloath  to  visitt  his  patients, 
his  man  following  on  foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  wch.  was 
very  decent,  now  quite  discontinued.  The  judges  rode  also  with 
their  foot-cloathes  to  Westminster  hall,  wch.  ended  at  the 
death  of  Sir  Rob.  Hyde,  Lord  Ch.  Justice.  Anth.  E.  of  Shaft, 
would  have  revived  [it,]  but  several  of  the  judges  being  old 
and  ill  horsemen  would  not  agree  to  it.  The  scandal  aforesaid 
is  from  Sir  Charles  Scarborough's  sayings  that  he  had,  towards 
his  latter  end,  a  preparation  of  opium,  and  I  know  not  what, 
which  he  kept  in  his  study  to  take,  if  occasion  should  serve,  to 
putt  him  out  of  his  paine,  and  which  Sir  Charles  promised  to 
give  him:  this  I  believe  to  be  true;  but  do  not  at  all  believe  that 
he  really  did  give  it  him.  The  palsey  did  give  him  an  easie 
passeport. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPER. 
Case  of  Inverted  Uterus..  By  Joseph  Comstocfc,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir, 

Happening  to  have  my  journal  with  me  which  contains 
minutes  of  the  following  case  of  inverted  uterus,  I  with  much 
pleasure  communicate  its  history  to  you,  since  you  have  inti- 
mated that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  receive  it.  At  the  same 
time  you  have  my  permission  and  request  to  make  just  such 
an  use  of  it  as  you  may  think  proper. 

On  the  16th  of  May  1808,  I  was  called   on  to  visit  H 

H of  Washington  county  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 

where  I  then  resided.  I  was  called  on  account  of  an  inversion 
of  the  uterus,  which  was  total,  and  entirely  protruded  without 
the  os  externum,  and  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head  of  two  years 
old. 

The  woman  to  whom  this  accident  happened  was  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  delivered  of  her 
first  child,  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  seven  days 
before  I  saw  her.  The  colour  of  the  inverted  surface  was 
very  dark,  or  rather  quite  black,  owing  to  putrid  and  putrefy- 
ing coagula,  which  still  adhered  and  appeared  to  form  a  thin 
layer,  or  coating,  over  the  whole  surface.  The  smell  of  the 
room  was  offensive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  every  circum- 
stance seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  uterus  itself 
was  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  case, 
the  woman  was  said  to  have  picked  or  torn  off  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  inverted  uterus,  and  an  excavation,  or  slightly 
concave  spot,  was  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  side  of  the  fundus, 
from  whence  it  was  said  to  have  been  taken.  The  excavation 
was  very  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  of  the  part  removed  I  did  not 
obtain  a  sight;  but  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  chiefly  co- 
agula, with  some  of  the  extremities  of  the  spongy  fibres  ad- 
hering, sufficient  to  cause  the  concavity  which  remained.  That 
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she  had  picked  off  something  in  the  anguish  or  perhaps  mad- 
ness of  her  situation,  was  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  her  attendants,  or  otherwise  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  excavation  (which  was  larger  than  a 
dollar)  had  been  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
the  edge  of  which  must  have  covered  this  part. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  discharge  of  serous  matter 
which  had  passed  through  both  the  beds  on  which  she  lay,  and 
been  suffered  to  run  quite  across  the  floor  of  her  room;  this 
was  of  a  serous,  or  watery  nature,  and  not  tinged  with  blood. 
I  was  assured  that  this  evacuation  was  not  constant,  but 
that,  before  it  commenced  each  time,  the  uterus  gradually 
swelled  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  that  then  the  dis- 
charge began  in  a  small  stream,  which  gradually  diminished 
its  bulk,  till  it  became  of  the  size  it  now  was;  and  that  it  had 
not  been  of  a  less  size  than  I  now  saw  it.  This  circumstance, 
although  I  cannot  readily  account  for  it,  I  am  induced  to  men- 
tion, because,  although  the  woman  herself  was  in  the  lower 
rank  of  life,  yet  the  novelty  of  her  situation  had  brought  about 
her  persons  on  whose  testimony  I  could  rely.  One  circum- 
stance, falling  under  my  own  observation  in  confirmation  of  it 
was,  that  notwithstanding  the  copious  discharge  already  no- 
ticed, which  had  lately  taken  place,  it  was  not  at  this  time  dis- 
charging any  thing;  and  this  1  was  desired  to  notice  when  I 
questioned  its  having  emitted,  in  a  stream,  the  large  quantity  of 
fluid  which  I  saw  on  the  floor. 

I  will  only  observe  further,  that  if  this  information  was 
correct,  it  is  probable  that  the  discharge  took  place  at  the 
openings  where  the  fallopian  tubes  are  inserted;  it  being  obvi- 
ous that  the  uterus,  in  its  inverted  position,  must  have  become 
nearly  full  before  any  discharge  could  have  taken  place  from 
these  openings;  and  as  it  filled,  probably  swelled  to  the  size 
mentioned,  when  a  lateral  position  of  the  woman,  or  raising 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  would  be  favourable  for  the  fluid,  col- 
lected in  the  cavity,  to  issue  out.  I  see  but  one  objection  to 
this  hypothesis,  which  is  the  smallness  of  the  orifices  where 
these  tubes  are  inserted;  but  we  must  suppose  them  sufficiently 
dilated  in  the  present  instance  to  emit  a  small  stream,  as  I 
think  the  fact  unquestionable. 
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The  circumstances  attending  parturition,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  them  from  the  attendants,  the  midwife,  and  the 
attending  physician,  are  as  follow,  viz.  That  she  was  taken  in 
labour  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  May,  that  a  female  practi- 
tioner attended  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  the  pains  being 
severe,  the  woman  restless,  disobedient,  and  as  it  was  thought 
a  little  deranged,  it  was  concluded  to  call  in  a  neighbouring 
physician,  who  came  and  succeeded  in  the  delivery  of  the 
child  early  the  next  morning.  It  appears  that  the  inversion  of 
the  uterus  accompanied  the  attempt  to  extract  the  placenta: 
the  physician  informed  the  midwife  of  the  accident  at  the  time, 
and  expressed  a  certain  conviction  of  the  fatality  of  the  case; 
at  the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  it 
within  the  os  externum,  and  upon  leaving  her  ordered  strict 
confinement  to  a  supine  posture;  which  order,  although  per- 
fectly judicious,  was  far  from  being  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
disorderly  patient. 

I  did  not  meet  the  attending  accoucheur  at  the  house  of  the 
patient,  yet  I  afterwards  saw  him  and  received  from  him  some 
further  particulars  respecting  this  very  interesting  case.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  with  which 
no  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred,  he  made  a  gentle 
effort  at  the  cord  to  extract  the  placenta,  but  finding  that  it  did 
not  advance,  after  a  second  trial,  and  after  waiting  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  that  he  introduced  his  hand  to  feel  whether  there 
was  any  separation  of  the  cake  or  not;  but  finding  it  still  to  ad- 
here by  its  whole  surface,  he  withdrew  his  hand  and  pull- 
ed at  the  cord;  but  with  no  more  iorce,  and  he  thinks  not  so 
much  as  he  had  used,  without  any  ill  effects,  on  other  occa- 
sions; when  something  came  forward  which  he  supposed  to  be 
a  placenta  unusually  large;  but  upon  further  examination,  he 
found  it  to  be  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  still  adhering  to  the 
fundus  with  its  whole  surface;  which  he  then  separated;  when 
some  haemorrhage  followed,  not  more,  however,  in  his  opi- 
nion, than  from  two  to  three  pints:  then  with  his  hand  flattened 
he  restored  the  uterus,  as  he  supposed,  to  its  right  position 
and  place,  and  enjoined  rest;  but  left  her,  as  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, without  any  idea  of  her  long  surviving  the  acci- 
dent. 
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As  this  practitioner  declined  again  visiting  the  patient, 
although  subsequently  called  on  when  the  protrusion  again 
happened  (which  was  on  the  same  day  in  which  he  had  left 
her,)  another  gentleman  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  obste- 
tric art  was  applied  to,  who  came  a  day  or  two  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  who  found  her,  as  I  was  informed,  much  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  I  now  saw  her.  His  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, equally  strong  as  that  of  the  other  gentleman  with  regard 
to  the  fatality  of  the  case,  and  he  left  her  without  prescribing 
any  thing. 

At  the  time  I  was  called,  besides  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
verted uterus,  and  the  discharge  therefrom,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  she  was  labouring  under  nervous  affec- 
tions of  the  most  violent  and  distressing  kind;  so  that  she  sup- 
posed herself  immediately  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  which 
idea  could  not  be  chased  from  her  mind,  but  appeared  to  be 
perpetually  present;  and  I  was  assured  that  she  had  scarcely- 
slept  at  all  since  her  delivery. 

My  prognosis  under  all  these  circumstances  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  unfavourable.  I  however  determined  not  to 
abandon  the  patient  without  attempting  something  for  her 
relief. 

An  attempt  to  revert  the  uterus  I  did  not  then  think  justifia- 
ble, after  the  abandonment  of  the  patient  by  two  practitioners 
older  than  myself;  its  probable  utter  impossibility,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  assertion  of  an  author  so  celebrated  as  Dr.  Den- 
man,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  revert  an  inverted  uterus, 
even  in  so  short  a  time  as  four  hours  after  the  accident.  Only 
two  indications,  therefore,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  remain- 
ed to  be  fulfilled.  The  first,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
threatened,  or  perhaps,  already  begun  gangrene  of  the  uterus; 
and  the  second,  to  quiet  the  extreme  nervous  irritability,  and 
thus  procure  sleep  for  the  distressed  patient. 

Having  previously  experienced  the  powerful  antiseptic  ef- 
fects of  the  wild  indigo,  (Sophora  Tinctorid)  of  Linnaeus,  and 
believing  it  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Peruvian  bark  itself, 
strips,  wrung  out  of  a  strong  decoction  of  this  indigenous  plant, 
were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  inverted  uterus;  at  the  same 
time  the  cinchona  was  not  omitted  to  be  given  internally.  To 
fulfil  the  second  intention,  opiates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allay 
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the  inordinate  commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  pro- 
cure sleep,  were  administered. 

In  a  case  so  apparently  desperate,  these  circumstances  wore 
a  more  favourable  aspect;  her  pulse  was  regular,  her  voice 
strong,  and  her  appetite  good. 

By  perseverance  in  the  remedies  prescribed  for  the  first  se- 
ven days,  the  black  colour  of  the  inverted  uterus  was  nearly 
gone,  the  smell  was  less  offensive  and  the  bulk  much  diminished; 
but  the  serous  discharge  still  remained,  and  the  extreme  des- 
pondency and  depression  of  spirits  were  not  much  abated, 
although  the  opiates  administered  had  the  desired  effect  of 
procuring  sleep. 

At  this  period  the  cerussa  acetata  was  added  to  the  decoc- 
tion of  wild  indigo,  principally  with  a  view  of  lessening  the 
discharge  of  serous  matter;  and  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  effects  of  these  remedies,  in  the  rapid  amendment 
afterwards  experienced:  of  which  I  had  frequent  information, 
although  the  patient,  being  several  miles  distant,  and  in  a  very 
retired  situation  (more  than  a  mile  from  any  road  whatever) 
was  not  so  frequently  the  subject  of  my  visits  as  I  could  have 
wished,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  particular  observa- 
tions upon  the  phenomena  of  so  novel  a  case. 

Her  amendment  was  not  however  entirely  uninterrupted,  as 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  (thirty-seven  days  after  the  accident) 
I  was  requested  to  visit  her  on  account  of  her  being  more  un- 
well. At  this  time  the  serous  discharge,  which  had  nearly 
ceased  some  time  before,  became  more  copious,  the  appearance 
of  the  inverted  uterus  was  more  red  and  spongy,  its  bulk  was 
also  somewhat  larger,  and  it  was  not  so  much  retracted  within 
the  os  externum  as  when  I  had  seen  it  last.  She  had  also  a 
slight  cough,  and  quick  pulse,  for  which  I  at  this  time  pre- 
scribed a  solution  of  tartarised  antimony,  combined  with  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium.  A  solution  of  acetas  plumbi  was 
ordered  to  be  continued,  made  with  vinegar  and  water,  for  as 
the  gangrenous  appearances  had  changed  for  a  pale  healthy 
red,  the  indication  for  continuing  the  sophora  no  longer  ex- 
isted. From  about  this  period  her  amendment  became  more 
perceptible,  so  that  by  the  second  day  of  July  (fifty-four  days 
after  the  accident)  the  inverted  uterus  was  diminished  to  the 
size,  and  was  much  of  the  shape,  of  a  large  pear;  and  by  the 
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twelfth  of  the  same  month,  I  was  assured  that  it  sometimes 
disappeared  entirely  by  retraction  within  the  os  externum. 

At  what  period  menstruation  recommenced  I  am  not  now 
precisely  able  to  ascertain;  but  it  was  some  time  anterior  to  this 
period;  and  as  the  uterus  in  its  appearance,  and  the  symptoms 
at  the  time  of  menstruation,  were  much  like  those  which  I  have 
noticed  when  I  was  called  to  her  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  menstruated  about  that  time: 
it  probably  beginning  thus  early  because  she  did  not  nurse  her 
child;  which  her  situation  in  the  first  weeks  rendered  her  un- 
able to  do.  This  natural  evacuation  of  the  menses,  however, 
when  once  restored,  continued  regularly  at  the  usual  periods 
from  the  inverted  uterus,  as  I  was  assured  upon  very  particular 
and  repeated  enquiries,  both  by  the  woman  herself,  and  by  her 
sister  with  whom  she  lived;  the  latter  being  a  woman  of  more 
than  common  stability  and  understanding  for  one  of  her  rank 
in  society. 

Some  time  after  this  period,  and  as  I  recollect,  after  the  wo- 
man had  gotten  about,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  some  business, 
an  irregular  bred  practitioner  obtained  some  credit  in  this  case, 
and  as  I  conclude  induced  the  woman  and  her  friends  to  believe 
that  he  had  reverted  the  uterus  and  restored  it  to  its  natural 
situation;  but  as  I  was  informed  by  the  woman  herself  that  he 
applied  a  plaister  to  h$r  external  parts,  and  by  her  sister  that 
the  uterus  at  the  periods  of  menstruation  sometimes  came  par- 
tially to  view,*  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  his  only  merit  con- 
sisted in  pushing  the  uterus  somewhat  further  into  the  vagina, 
and  applying  a  plaister  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  os  externum,  and  thus  retain  it  there,  after 
having  made  fruitless  and  violent  attempts  at  reversion. 

A  period  of  seven  years  and  six  months  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  accident;  in  which  period  (until  within  the  last  year) 
I  have  frequently  seen  her  and  made  enquiries  respecting  her 
situation.  I  have  learned  that  menstruation  has  been  regular, 

*  I  have  before  observed  that  the  uterus  some  time  before  this  period  dis- 
appeared entirely  by  retraction  within  the  os  externum.  Of  the  appearances 
at  the  periods  of  menstruation,  I  made  many  and  very  particular  enquiries; 
the  result  was,  that  the  uterus  came  into  view  at  these  times;  that  it  looked 
larger  and  redder,  and  that  blood  might  be  seen  exuding  from  its  inverted 
surface. 
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and  that  she  has  enjoyed  good  health,  and  been  able  to  do  the 
work  of  females  usually  required  in  the  kitchen,  and  even.,  in 
the  dairy  season  of  the  year,  to  make  the  cheese  of  a  large 
farm,  which  in  that  abundant  country  of  dairies  is  a  frequent 
source  of  employment,  and  is  considered  harder  than  other 
kinds  of  work,  usually  performed  by  females. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe,  that  I  consider  the  manage- 
ment of  the  placenta  as  the  most  delicate  part  of  practice  in  the 
obstetric  art,  but  submit  any  practical  deductions  which  this 
case  might  suggest  to  yourself. 

I  must  beg  that  nothing  contained  in  this  account  be  con- 
strued as  designed  to  throw  any  censure  upon  the  other  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in  it;  the  probability 
is,  I  think,  very  great,  that  there  was  a  predisposition  in  the 
uterus  to  invert,  or  else,  that  the  slight  pulling  at  the  cord, 
which  the  gentleman  who  attended  represented  his  having 
used,  would  not  have  produced  that  effect. 

As  to  the  remedy  used  in  this  case  to  stop  the  progress  of 
gangrene  (sophora  tinctoria)  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  a 
very  powerful  antiseptic;  having,  besides  the  above,  used  it  in 
a  great  many  other  cases  wherein  mortification  was  threaten- 
ed, or  actually  present,  with  the  most  decided  benefit,  both 
externally  and  internally.  But  on  this  head  I  need  not  further 
expatiate,  as  in  Dr.  Thacher's  very  valuable  Dispensatory* 
(edition  of  1813)  it  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
therefore  (as  it  respects  New  England  at  least)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  legitimate  article  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
I  am,  sir,  with  very  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  COMSTOCK. 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D. 

*  Since  writing  the  foregoing-  account,  I  have  observed  that  Dr.  Thacher 
has  not  given  the  dose  of  this  article.  I  have  known  many  practitioners  use 
it,  without  much  care  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  pretty  uniformly  procured  in  a 
recent  state  from  the  fields  and  pastures  of  New  England,  where  it  grows  in 
great  abundance.  When  used  externally,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence; 
but  for  internal  use,  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  (which  is  the  most 
active  part  of  the  plant)  to  a  pound  of  water,  boiled  15  or  20  minutes,  and 
given  from  one  to  two  table  spoonsful  once  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  I  con- 
sider as  medium  doses. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL    VACCINE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  right  honourable  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  principal  se» 

cretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  &c. 

National  Vaccine  Establishment,  Leicester-square, 
June  19, 1815. 
My  Lord, 

The  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  has  the 
honour  to  report  to  your  lordship,  that  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  has  been  vaccinated  in  the  course  of  last  year  than 
the  preceding:  that  several  thousand  more  charges  of  vaccine 
lymyh*  have  been  distributed  to  the  public;  whence  the  de- 
structive ravages  of  small  pox  have  been  diminished. 

It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London,  that  the 
deaths  occasioned  by  small  pox  have  decreased  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  one-fourth;  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  having 
fallen  victims  to  that  malady  during  the  last  year,  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  during  the  former.  Large  indeed  is  this 
melancholy  catalogue,  which  is  attributable  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  variolous  matter  by  a  few  interested  individuals,  who, 
from  sordid  motives,  continue  the  practice  of  inoculating  with 
small  pox  virus,  and  diffusing  this  fatal  disease  through  the 
metropolis. 

With  the  view  of  augmenting  the  benefits  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  board  has  lately  appointed  a  class  of  Extraordinary 
Vaccinators,  in  addition  to  the  stationary  surgeons  of  respecta- 
bility, who,  having  voluntarily  stepped  forward  to  contribute 
their  assistance  gratuitously,  compose  this  class,  from  which 
it  is  intended  hereafter  to  elect  the  stationary  vaccinators. 

Another  class,  denominated  Corresponding  Vaccinators, 
has  also  been  established,  from  which  a  very  material  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Vaccine  Institution 

*  At  the  different  stations  4,686  persons  have  been  vaccinated,  and  32,190 
charges  of  lymph  have  been  distributed. 
Vol.  VI.  Q  N©  21. 
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is  confidently  expected.  Each  person  will,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, be  a  point,  from  which  the  practice  will  continually 
diverge,  and  through  whom  any  communication  of  importance 
may  at  once  be  made  to  this  board. 

The  Stationary  and  Extraordinary  Vaccinators  must  reside 
in  London  or  in  the  suburbs;  but  the  Corresponding  may  live 
at  any  distance,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  official  communications  from  the  Medical  Colleges  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  evincing  their  confidence 
in  vaccination,  and  the  annihilation  of  small  pox  in  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Ceylon,  by  its  intro- 
duction, as  formerly  reported,  have  been  insufficient  to  con- 
vince some  individuals  of  the  security  against  the  infection  of 
small  pox;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  strong  additional  facts, 
hereafter  stated,  will  produce  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  bene- 
fits in  their  minds. 

From  the  official  documents  transmitted  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  this  board, 
respecting  the  effects  of  vaccination  in  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  se- 
cured against  the  visitation  of  one  of  the  severest  scourges  in- 
cident to  the  human  race,  as  the  sequel  shows.  In  the  year 
1728,  the  small  pox  swept  off  nearly  one  half  of  the  population; 
in  1756,  about  one-fourth;  in  1771  and  1772,  it  occasioned  a 
comparatively  less,  though  very  great  mortality;  and  in  1792, 
it  destroyed  one-third;  and  of  those  who  survived  the  disease, 
one-third  lingered  out  a  short  and  miserable  existence,  afflict- 
ed with  dropsy,  marasmus,  consumption,  &c.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  three  times  out  of  four,  the  disease  was  intro- 
duced by  slave  ships.  Let  the  contrast  now  be  drawn  between 
the  introduction  of  variolous  infection  and  vaccine  inocula- 
tion. 

In  1802  vaccination  was  introduced  from  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  but  its  general  use  was  prevented  by  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  the  lymph,  after  a  short  time,  could 
not  be  procured.  In  1805,  it  was  re-introduced,  and  the  French 
government  seeing  the  necessity  of  regulations,  framed  some 
accordingly;  but  vaccination  was  only  partially  adopted;  for  it 
did  not  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  island  when  the  British  took 
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possession  of  it.  In  1811,  the  small  pox  re-appeared  in  the 
island,  and  about  220  persons  became  infected,  of  whom  30 
died.  The  alarm  excited  by  the  progress  of  this  disease 
prompted  his  excellency  governor  Farquhar  to  issue  his  man- 
date, compelling  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  immediately  vacci- 
nated, which  energetic  measure  at  once  arrested  the  progress 
of  small  pox. 

In  1813,  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  putting  to  the  test 
the  security  of  vaccination,  by  a  slave  (who  came  from  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  and  was  afflicted  with  the  confluent 
form  of  small  pox)  having  been  landed  and  received  into  the 
hospital;  many  slaves  and  other  vaccinated  persons  were  ex- 
posed to  the  infection,  but  no  one  became  the  subject  of  the 
disease. 

From  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in  1802,  to  the  28th 
February  1814,  it  is  computed  that  200,000  persons  have  been 
vaccinated;  and  the  medical  practitioners  unanimously  declare, 
that  no  instance  has  occurred  of  small  pox  being  contracted 
after  regular  vaccination. 

In  the  island  of  Bourbon  the  calamitous  effects  of  variolous 
disease,  and  the  beneficial  consequences  of  vaccination,  though 
detailed  in  a  more  abridged  form,  as  forcibly  corroborate  the 
utility  of  vaccine  inoculation,  from  its  having  banished  the 
small  pox  from  that  settlement. 

The  National  Vaccine  Board  cannot  omit  to  direct  your 
lordship's  attention  to  the  meritorious  conduct  and  zealous  ex- 
ertions of  private  individuals,  not  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  have  not  only  vaccinated  many  hundreds  every  year,  but 
have  studiously  maintained  a  supply  of  lymph  in  their  dis- 
tricts for  the  perpetual  renewal  of  vaccination.  It  has  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  ardent  zeal  of  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Rhos-farm 
who  has  vaccinated  several  thousands  in  North  Wales,  with- 
out a  single  failure;  and  also  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Holt,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Finch,  two  of  the  earliest  friends  to  the  practice; 
residing,  the  one  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  other  in  a  populous 
part  of  Lancashire,  and  who  met  with  undeviating  success;  a 
success  which  puts  to  shame  the  negligent  practice  of  some 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession;  for,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  there  are  many  places  in  the 
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united  kingdom,  where,  though  vaccination  is  professed,  it  is, 
in  effect,  never  fairly  practised.  Lymph,  indeed,  has  been  pro- 
cured from  the  national  establishment,  but  it  would  seem  only 
for  present,  and  not  prospective  purposes;  as  no  pains  have 
been  taken  to  preserve  it  by  a  succession  of  cases;  and  that 
too,  where  the  population  in  many  of  the  districts  supplied  has 
exceeded  some  thousands,  and  even  in  some  of  these  where 
county  hospitals  are  established. 

In  many  instances  the  board  has  had  reason  to  lament,  that 
throughout  entire  districts  the  lymph  has  been  lost  altogether; 
and  when  thus  suffered  to  be  lost,  there  must  surely  be  just 
grounds  of  suspicion,  that  interested  motives  have  actuated 
individuals  to  throw  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
general  adoption  of  vaccination. 

In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  the  board  adds  the  plain 
and  unaffected  narrative  of  a  person  who,  humbly  situated  in 
life,  has,  in  the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  been  the  instrument 
of  dispensing  the  benefits  of  vaccination  to  an  extensive  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  preserving  a  regular  supply  of  lymph,  with 
which  many  medical  practitioners  have  been  liberally  furnished. 

Mr.  W.  Jeffrey,  oi  Cambus-baron,  near  Stirling,  after  recit- 
ing the  history  of  his  practice,  which,  from  the  purest  motives 
of  benevolence  he  commenced  under  circumstances  not  neces- 
sary to  be  detailed,  thus  proceeds  in  his  communication  to  the 
board: — u  Vaccine  inoculation  has  acquired  such  a  character 
for  ten  miles  round  where  I  dwell,  that  the  natural  small  pox 
is  not  heard  of.  In  this  village  there  is  not  one  child  which  has 
not  been  vaccinated,  (excepting  in  two  families),  so  universal 
has  the  practice  become;  and  it  is  remarked  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  that  the  children  are  more  numerous  owing  to 
their  being  vaccinated;  and  among  the  children  that  I  have 
vaccinated,  I  challenge  all  the  country  round  to  produce  any 
instance  in  which  the  inoculation  failed  to  preserve  them  from 
variolous  contagion,  notwithstanding  their  being  exposed  to 
lying  in  bed,  eating,  and  drinking  with  those  infected  with  the 
small  pox.  I  am  much  surprised  when  I  hear  of  such  back- 
wardness in  and  about  London  to  the  performance  of  such  a 
salutary  benefit  to  the  human  race.  If  any  one  should  speak 
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against  it  in  any  village,  or  in  the  large  parish  of  St.  Ninians^ 
he  would  expose  himself  to  the  contempt  of  all  the  people." 

The  National  Vaccine  Board  has  it  in  contemplation  to  en- 
rol the  names  of  such  steady  and  exemplary  friends,  under 
the  denomination  of  Honorary  Vaccinators,  as  they  cannot 
with  propriety  be  included  in  the  other  orders;  and  it  hopes 
to  receive  from  this  class  a  continuance  of  their  valuable  com- 
munications. Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  stimulus 
is  required  to  incite  the  active  labours  of  such  highly  com- 
mendable persons,  yet  the  board  cannot  in  justice  silently  pass 
over  such  zeal,  without  giving  some  signal  mark  of  its  appro- 
bation. 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulated  and  accumulating  proofs 
of  the  utility  of  vaccination,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
variolous  inoculation  will  still  be  persisted  in,  whereby  the 
baneful  effects  of  small  pox  must  be  continually  propagated. 

The  board  has  with  regret  to  observe,  that  although  the  pu- 
nishment of  three  months'  imprisonment  was  awarded  against 
Sophia  Vantandillo,  for  carrying  her  child,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  small  pox,  through  the  public  streets  (which  in- 
fected many  others,  eight  of  whom  died),  the  unwary  and  un- 
informed are  still  enticed  by  the  hand-bills  of  shameless  em- 
pirics, to  submit  their  children  to  variolous  inoculation.  It  is, 
however,  yet  to  be  hoped,  that  the  above  sentence  so  recently 
passed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  the  Board  of  the 
Vaccine  Establishment  has  taken  every  method  of  promulgat- 
ing, may  produce  considerable  benefit.  But  if  inoculation  of 
smallpox  be  permitted,  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  in- 
fected with  society  at  large  ought  to  be  as  speedily  as  possible 
prevented,  and  a  receptacle*  established,  to  which  the  diseased 
should  be  immediately  removed;  for  the  narrow  alleys  and 
confined  courts  in  which  most  of  the  poor  reside  must  tend  to 
concentrate  contagion,  to  render  it  extremely  virulent,  and 
eventually  to  disseminate  this  disease  under  its  most  malig- 
nant form. 

The  board  selected  Sophia  Vantandillo  as  a  proper  example, 

*  The  Small  Pox  Hospital  has  been  lately  purchased,  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  poor  afflicted  with  fevers. 
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on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  her  mis- 
conduct, and  that  this  prosecution,  followed  by  a  lenient  pu- 
nishment, may  prevent  any  further  wilful  exposure  of  inoculated 
persons,  is  its  fervent  wish.  It  at  the  same  time  prosecuted 
Mr.  Burnet,  who  inoculated  the  child  of  Sophia  Vantandillo, 
and  who  has  long  circulated  the  most  mischievous  and  offen- 
sive hand-bills,  offering  to  inoculate  persons  with  small  pox 
gratuitously,  and  stigmatising  vaccination  as  productive  of  the 
most  loathsome  diseases. 

This  practitioner  having  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default, 
has  been  recently  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
six  months'  imprisonment. 

The  board  has  a  duty  of  the  highest  nature  to  perform;-— 
and  that  it  is  resolved  to  discharge  faithfully  and  energetically. 

The  board  has  endeavoured  to  form  a  system,  regular  and 
consistent  in  all  its  parts,  conducing  uniformly  to  one  main 
end,  namely,  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  introduced 
by  the  immortal  Jenner.  It  entertains  the  confident  expectation 
that  so  great  a  blessing  will  be  no  longer  undervalued,  and  that 
the  labours  of  the  good  and  powerful  will  not  be  rendered  im- 
potent by  the  ignorant  and  the  interested.  It  trusts,  that  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  will  not  be  set  at  nought  by  the  most  un- 
feeling and  worthless  of  the  medical  profession,  and  a  disease, 
even  more  destructive  than  the  plague,  allowed  to  be  fostered 
by  them  with  impunity,  and  continually  propagated  among  the 
unsuspecting  multitude  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  whole  of  the  expenses  incident  to  this  establishment,  for 
the  year  1814,  were  defrayed  by  the  vote  of  parliament  which 
passed  last  year;  but  the  board  regrets,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  prosecutions  and  convictions  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  the  more 
effectual  extension  of  the  practice  of  vaccination  throughout 
the  empire,  an  addition  of  500/.  to  the  Annual  Grant  will  be 

necessary. 

J.  LATHAM, 

(President  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Physicians)  President. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC  IN  IRELAND. 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  September,  1814.] 

The  Education  of  Medical  Students  is  committed  to  six 
Professors.  Three  of  these,  viz.  the  Professors  of  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  and  Botany,  are  on  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  are  called  the  University  Professors.  The  other 
three,  viz.  the  Professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine*  and  of  Materia  Medica,  are  on  Sir  Pat- 
rick Dun's  foundation,  and  are  called  the  King's  Professors. 

The  Lectures  on  the  above  subjects  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  and  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  April 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Dissections  and  Anatomical  Demon- 
strations begin  with  December,  and  end  early  in  the  following 
April.  The  Lectures  on  Botany  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  July. 

The  terms  of  attendance  on  each  Course  of  Lectures  are 
four  guineas. — The  Terms  for  Dissections  and  Anatomical 
Demonstrations  are  six  guineas;  for  which  also,  half  of  a  sub- 
ject for  the  Muscles,  and  half  of  another  with  the  Bloodvessels 
injected,  are  furnished.  The  student  is  likewise  at  liberty  to 
dissect  any  number  of  subjects  he  may  procure  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. For  the  use  of  the  dissecting-room  during  the  season, 
without  subjects  being  furnished,  and  for  the  Demonstrations, 
five  guineas  are  paid;  or  for  the  Demonstrations  alone,  four 
guineas. 

The  Students  in  Botany  have  the  use  of  one  extensive  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  access  to  another  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Dublin.  The  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  other 
branches  of  Natural  History  are  also  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially of  Mineralogy,  by  means  of  the  valuable  collection  of 
Leske,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Clinical  Hospital,  belonging  to  the  School  of  Physic,  is 
supported  by  a  large  endowment  of  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Dun. 
It  is  calculated  to  contain  above  one  hundred  patients;  from 
which  number,  thirty  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  Clinical 
Instruction  and  Lectures.  Each  of  the  six  Professors  acts  in 
succession  for  three  months  as  Clinical  Lecturer  and  Physician. 
A  large  Library  of  Medical  Books  bequeathed  by  Sir  Patrick 
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Dun  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  students  attending  the 
Clinical  Hospital.  Fee  for  one  year  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hos- 
pital is  at  present  three  guineas,  which  includes  the  attendance 
on  the  practice  of  the  Physician  in  ordinary.  The  terms  for 
each  Course  of  Clinical  Lectures  are  three  guineas. 

Degrees  in  Trinity  College. — There  are  two  classes  of  Me- 
dical Students  at  Trinity  College.  Those  of  one  class  are  ma- 
triculated in  the  University.  Three  years  afterwards,  on  pro- 
ducing certificates  of  their  matriculation,  and  of  their  having 
attended  Lectures  on  Anatomy  with  Dissections,  Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  the  Clinical  Lectures  and  Practice  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  they  are  examined  by  the  six  Profes- 
sors, and  obtain  a  Diploma  from  Trinity  College  to  practise 
Medicine.  This  diploma  confers  all  the  advantages  of  the  me- 
dical degrees  taken  in  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

The  other  class  of  Medical  Students  in  Trinity  College  go 
through  the  regular  academical  course  of  study.  Three  years 
after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  having  likewise 
completed  their  medical  education,  they  are  admitted  to  an 
examination  before  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  and  the 
Professors  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  in  the  Uni- 
versity; and  after  performing  the  usual  academical  exercises, 
they  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine.  Upon  sufficient 
standing,  writing  a  thesis,  and  undergoing  a  second  examina- 
tion before  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  University,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Medicine  is  conferred.  These  degrees  rank 
with  those  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

As  qualifications  previous  to  examination  for  the  diploma, 
the  certificates  of  the  Professors  in  Edinburgh  are  admitted 
for  any  three  of  the  courses  required  to  have  been  attended, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Clinical  Lectures,  which  must  have 
been  in  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland. 

Certificates  of  attendance  on  the  Professors  in  the  School  of 
Physic  in  Ireland  are  received  in  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  of  Glasgow,  as  giving  standing  in  those  places. 
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A  new  method  of  operating  for  the  cure  of  Popliteal  Aneu- 
rism, has  been  employed  in  Dublin  with  the  most  complete 
success. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Crampton,  Surgeon- 
General  at  the  King's  Military  Infirmary,  near  Dublin,  on  the 
15th  of  October.  u  The  femoral  arte ry  was  laid  bare  at  the 
usual  place,  by  an  incision  three  inches  in  length  and  com- 
pressed,  (but  not  tied  circularly,)  by  a  narrow  tape,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  obstruct  the  current  of  the  blood  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  to  the  artery,  or  injury  to  its  coats.  The  liga- 
ture was,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  applied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  tighten  or  to  relax  it  at  pleasure, 
without  interfering  with  the  wound.  In  two  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter the  ligature  was  gently  relaxed,  but  not  completely  loosened; 
no  pulsation  in  the  ham.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  artery  was 
relieved  from  all  compression;  but,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
the  ligature  was  left  in  the  wound.  In  forty-eight  hours  the 
ligature  was  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  was  united  by  adhesive 
plaster." 

The  patient  was  examined  on  the  fifth  day  by  several  pro- 
fessional gentlemen;  his  health  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
deranged.  The  tumour,  which  had  decreased  by  one  half,  was 
without  pulsation,  and  nearly  incompressible.  The  temperature 
of  each  foot  was  84°. 

On  the  14th  day  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  and  the  man 
went  about  the  ward  on  crutches. 

On  the  18th  day  the  wound  was  healed,  and  the  tumour, 
which  could  be  seen  only  in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb, 
was  incompressible,  and  altogether  free  from  pain. 

The  advantage  of  Mr.  Crampton's  operation  consists  in  its 
imitating  in  the  most  favourable  way  the  process  of  nature,  in 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism. 

1st.  By  interrupting  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  rup- 
tured artery,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  aneurismal  sac  are  allow- 
ed to  coagulate,  and  the  circulation  is  thrown  upon  the  colla- 
teral branches. 

2d.  The  subsequent  obliteration  of  the  artery  is  effected  by 
a  natural  process,  which  protects  the  patient  from  the  long 
train  of  sufferings,  and  of  dangers  necessarily  attendant  upon 
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the  permanent  contraction  of  a  great  artery,  and  its  separation 
from  the  ligature  by  the  process  of  sloughing  on  ulceration. 


PHILADELPHIA  DISPENSARY. 

From  the  annual  report,  as  published  by  the  managers  of 
the  institution  on  the  26th  inst.  we  find  that  three  thou- 
sand FOUR    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY   THREE    PATIENTS,   have 

been  attended  by  the  physicians,  from  December  1st,  1814,  to 

December  1st,  1815. 

Patients  remaining  from  last  year,  60 

Admitted  since  that  time,       -  3373 


Of  these  the  number  cured  is 

3077 

relieved, 

57 

dead, 

100 

irregular, 

26 

removed, 

29 

remaining  under  care, 

144 

3433 

The  receipts  of  the  Dispensary  during  the  past 

year  have  been, Dolls.  2433  33 

Balance  due  the  Treasurer  last  year,  g     21   74 

The  expenditures  have  been  this  year,  2354  93 

Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,   56  66 


2433  33 


December ,  1815. 


Managers  Elected,  January  1,  1816. 

William  White,  Robert  Ralston, 

Lawrence  Seckel,  Ebenezer  Hazard, 

Robert  Blackwell,  Isaac  Snowden, 

Henry  Helmuth,  Joseph  Crukshank, 

Robert  Smith,  Elliston  Perot, 

Godfrey  Haga,  Samuel  P.  Griffitts. 

Officers  elected  by  the  Managers ,  January  2d,  1816. 
Attending  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Dr.  Joseph  Woollens,  Dr.  Samuel  Emlen,  Jun, 

Aaron  B.  Tucker,  John  W.  Moore, 

David  Jones  Davis,  William  S.  Coxe. 
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Consulting  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Dr.  Thomas  Parke,  Dr.  Philip  S.  Physick, 

Caspar  Wistar,  Thomas  C.  James. 

Treasurer*  Apothecary. 

John  Clifford.  George  G.  Tresse. 


VACCINE  SOCIETY,  January  3d,  1816. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  two  persons  have 
been  success&lly  vaccinated  by  the  physicians  of  the  society, 
in  the  City,  Northern  Liberties  and  Southwark,  during  the  last 
year. 


AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  an  election  of  Officers  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, held  at  their  Hall,  after  due   notice,  on  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1816 — the  following  Officers  were  chosen: 
President'-' -Caspar  Wistar. 
Vice-Presidents* 
Robert  Patterson,  William  Tilghman,  Peter  S.  Duponceau. 

Secretaries* 
Thomas  C.  James,  Thomas  T.  Hewson, 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  Robert  M.  Patterson. 

Counsellors  for  three  years* 
William  White,  Horace  Binney, 

William  Rawle,  John  Sergeant. 

Curators. 
Zaccheus  Collins,  Joseph  Cloud,  Samuel  Colhoun. 
Treasurer — John  Vaughan. 


Census  of  the  Humane  and  Criminal  Institutions  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  collected  by  the  attending  minister,  John 
Stanford,  M.  A. 

May  1, 1815. 

Orphan  Asylum* 
Boys  and  Girls,         -..--»  101 
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City  Alms-house. 


Men, 

Women,  •---.. 

Boys,  -.-.-. 

Girls,  - 

City  Hospital. 
Patients,         -         -. 
Maniacs,  - 

United  States  Military  Hospital. 
Patients,         -----» 

Debtors'*  Prison. 
Committed  yearly,       - 
Confined  at  all  times,  including  jail  liberties, 

Bridewell. 
White  men,         - 
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88 
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OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  London,  November  1,  1815,  Doctor  John  Coak- 
ley  Lettsom,  aged  70  years. 

In  Philadelphia,  December  19,  1815,  Doctor  Benja- 
min Smith  Barton,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  aged  48  years. 

December  28,  1815,  Dr.  Thomas  Chandler,  aged 

42  years. 
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UNCOMMON  WEATHER. 

Quebec,  August  10,  1815. 
On  Monday  night  last  the  frost  was  so  severe  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city,  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  cucumber  plants, 
pumpkins,  beans,  and  other  tender  vegetables.  Early  on  Tues- 
day morning  ice  was  found  in  many  places.  The  frost  extended 
both  to  lands  in  high  and  low  situations.  It  is  feared  that  much 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  wheat  in  this  district,  which  had  a 
promising  appearance.  A  snow  storm  the  20tlvMay,  the  trees 
not  in  leaf  on  the  4th  June,  and  so  severe  a  frost  on  the  7th  Au- 
gust, are  novel  features,  even  in  the  climate  of  Canada. 


THE  WEATHER. 

There  seems  to  have  been  of  late  irregularities  in  the  natural 
as  well  as  the  political  world — but  we  cannot  so  well  account 
for  the  one  as  the  other.  The  extreme  cold  which  took  place 
the  latter  end  of  January,  seems  to  have  been  extensive,  and 
the  spring  was  so  unusually  long  and  cold,  as  to  damage  many 
of  our  choicest  fruits. 

This  unseasonable  cold  is  ascribed,  by  some,  to  the  vast  fields 
or  islands  of  ice,  which  come  from  the  polar  regions  into  the 
Adantic  sea,  and  stretch  themselves  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  American  coast,  until  at  length  they  are  melted  by 
the  heat  of  the  southern  latitudes.  Hence  has  arisen  a  dispute 
amongst  philosophical  enquirers.  One  party  says,  that  the  heat 
of  the  summer's  sun  melts  the  ice  and  snow  in  the  north  as  fast 
as  they  accumulate  in  winter.  The  other  party  affirms,  that  in 
these  remote  regions,  where  are  nine  months  of  winter  and  only 
three  months  of  summer,  the  ice  is  gradually  increasing;  and 
they  instance  those  seas  and  countries  which  were  formerly 
navigable  and  habitable,  are  now  entirely  shut  up,  and  become 
impervious  to  man.  The  Siberian  seas  are  given  as  a  proof  of 
this  hypothesis.  If  it  were  true,  there  would  be  something 
alarming  in  it.  See  H.  M.  Williams'  travels  in  Switzerland, 
for  a  curious  paper  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  drought  (or  drouth)  which  began  in  June,  has  been  long 
and  general,  and  has  retarded  the  growth  of  that  necessary 
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article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast,  maize  or  Indian  corn: 
and  this  warm  weather  has  been  suddenly  succeeded  by  un- 
usually cold  nights  and  mornings.  There  have  been  partial 
showers,  but  not  sufficient  to  moisten  the  parched  earth,  and  re- 
animate vegetation. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  are  told,  the  whole  of  July  was  oppres- 
sively hot  and  dry.  About  the  25th  of  that  month,  the  thermo- 
meter rose  to  97.  A  few  days  after  it  fell  to  50;  a  vast  difference 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  showing  a  wonderfully  variable 
climate.  About  the  same  time,  the  mercury  in  New  York  is 
stated  to  have  been  only  up  to  90,  and  the  same  at  Quebec.  In 
Baltimore,  a  fair  medium  may  be  set  down  at  94,  by  the  best 
regulated  instruments. — Baltimore  American. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
State  of  the  weather  during  the  last  six  months  of  1815. 

July. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  68.  4th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3.  P.  M.  92.  25th. 
Mean.         ...     80. 

Winds — variable — mostly  westerly.  Not  much  rain.  Long 
continuance  of  hot  weather.  Thermometer  92  at  Montreal, 
middle  of  the  month.  Some  cases  of  measles  still  amongst  us. 
Few  insects  this  summer.  Good  harvests  of  grain,  and  well 
got  in. 

August. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  63.  7th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  90.  1st. 
Mean,     •     •     •     •  78. 
Winds — between  easterly  and  westerly.  Little  rain:   hot 
weather.  A  very  severe  gale  on  the  9th,  and  another  on  the 
30th.  A  good  fruit  year.  Small  pox  appeared  at  Fishkill,  State 
of  New- York. 

September. 
Thermometer — Lowest  at  8  A.  M.  50.  29th  of  the  month. 

Highest  at  3  P.  M.  84.  11th  to  13th  inclusive. 
Mean     ....   60. 
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Westerly  winds  prevalent — unusually  so  the  last  and  this 
month,  in  the  Atlantic,  The  passages  from  Europe  have  been 
the  longest  ever  known.  A  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  of  short 
duration,  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  on  the  sea-board  of  part  of 
New  England.  Little  rain. 

October. 
Thermometer— Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  41.  30th  day  of  the  month. 

Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  64. 15th. 

Mean,  .  •  .  .  54. 
Winds — southerly  and  westerly — little  rain.  Sleighing  at 
Quebec  the  last  of  the  month.  The  latter  part  of  this  month 
and  beginning  of  the  next,  the  catarrhal  fever  commonly  called 
Influenza,  was  epidemic  here.  It  first  appeared  to  the  northward 
and  eastward.  The  usual  symptoms  occurred.  Bleeding  was 
very  often  necessary,  with  the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Patients  who 
were  smartly  handled  were  left  much  debilitated.  It  was  mortal 
in  some  cases  of  previous  weakness  from  sickness  or  old  age. 

November. 
Thermometer — Lowest  at  8  A.  M.  31. 14th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  65.  6th. 
Mean  ....     42. 
Winds — westerly  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when 
we   had  some  easterly  winds.  Dry  season  continues;  it  has 
been  unusually  so  during  the  summer  and  autumn.   Heavy 
snow  in  the  state  of  New  York  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  the 
month. 

December. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  16.  ilth  of  the  month. 
Highest  at  3  P.  M.  56.  4th. 
Mean  32. 

Winds- — Still  westerly,  and  little  rain;  slight  snow  on  the 
10th;  Schuylkill  frozen  over  on  the  1 1th,  and  Delaware  frozen 
at  Burlington.  Considerable  fall  of  snow  on  the  29th  at  night. 
Much  ice  in  the  river. 

The  small-pox  appeared  amongst  us  about  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  after  an  absence  of  several  years;  said  to  be  brought 
from  New  York.  It  does  not  seem  to  spread  much.  There  has 
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been  a  general  state  of  good  health  in  this  city,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  influenza.  Foreign  newspapers  notice  the  great  mor- 
tality of  the  plague;  particularly  at  Cairo,  in  May.  They  also 
mention  its  prevalence  at  Constantinople.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
a  comet,  which  took  a  N.  E.  course,  was  seen  at  Bremen,  by 
Dr.  Olbers,  near  Perseus. 


RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

An  Essay  towards  the  improvement  of  some  important  In- 
struments of  Surgery,  and  of  the  operations  in  which  they  are 
employed,  by  William  Jardine,  illustrated  by  eleven  en- 
gravings. 8vo. 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  &c.  by  Jo- 
seph Hodgson.  8vo. 

Engravings  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Arteries, 
by  Joseph  Hodgson,  4to. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

T.  Dobson,  Philadelphia,  has  just  published,  Murray's  Ma- 
teria Medica,  with  Notes  by  N.  Chapman,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Also,  Cullen's  Synopsis  of  Nosology,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  by  Dr.  Thomson.  1  vol.  12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Diseases  and  the  Operations  suited 
to  them,  by  Baron  Boyer;  translated  by  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
M.  D.  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  the  translator.  1st  vol. 
8vo.  New  York. 

A.  Finley,  Philadelphia,  has  published  the  u "Engravings  of 
the  Muscles  and  Joints,  illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Body;  by  John  Bell,  Surgeon,"  containing  17  quarto 
plates,  with  copious  letter  press  explanations. 
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Medical  Topography. 

From  the  "  Natural  and  Statistical  View,  or  Picture  of  Cincinnati  and  the 

Miami  Country." 

BY  DANIEL  DRAKE.  CINCINNATI,  1815. 

UNDER  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  communicate,  as  fully 
as  possible,  such  information  concerning  our  diseases,  and 
such  notices  of  the  mineral  springs  within  our  reach,  as  a  per- 
son about  to  emigrate  to  the  western  country  would  desire. 

Section  1.  Prevailing  Diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  connected  with  climate,  we  have  most  of 
those  which  are  common  in  the  same  latitudes,  east  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  less  violent  and  fre- 
quent here  than  there.  Of  this  kind  is  the  pulmonary  consump- 
tion; which,  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  destroys  from  a  fourth  to  a 
sixth  of  all  who  die;  while  in  this  town,  it  produces  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  deaths.  So  favourable,  indeed,  is  this 
place  to  those  who  are  threatened  with  consumption,  that  a 
migration  to  it  from  the  northern  states  might  be  advantage- 
ously recommended,  when  this  complaint  is  about  commenc- 
ing, or  not  very  far  advanced.  The  pleurisy  andperipneumony 
occur  every  winter;  but  seldom  prevail  to  any  great  extent. 
They  are  generally  complicated  with  bilious  affections;  which 
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renders  the  treatment  difficult,  and  makes  the  use  of  calomel, 
in  most  cases,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
croup  is  a  formidable  disease  in  this  place,  annually  carrying 
off  a  number  of  children.  Like  the  preceding  complaints,  it  is 
frequently  attended  with  bilious  symptoms;  and  occasionally 
shows  itself  in  connexion  with  cholera  infantum,  forming  a 
very  dangerous  combination.  In  general,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  worse  malady  here  than  in  the  east;  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  of  that  malignant  and  epidemic  character  at  Cincinnati, 
which  it  exhibited  in  Virginia  in  1799.*  Colds  and  catarrhs, 
swelled  tonsils,  and  other  affections  of  the  throat,  produced  by 
sudden  changes  of  weather,  occur  here  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  maritime  states;  but  do  not  appear  to  be  so  often  follow- 
ed by  consumption.  The  premature  decay  of  the  teeth,  pains  in 
the  jvw,  and  tooth  ache,  frequent  in  all  variable  climates,  are, 
it  would  seem,  much  less  common  here,  than  in  some  parts  of 
New  England;  as  Dr.  Hazletine  informs  us,  that  they  make 
about  an  eighth  part  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Maine.  Rheumatism  occurs;  but  is  not  so 
frequent  and  formidable  as  in  the  northern  states. 

Of  the  diseases  ascribed  to  the  exhalations  from  putrefying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  from  alluvial  ground,  and 
from  ponds  and  marshes,  we  have  perhaps  the  whole  catalogue, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  eastern  cities.  In 
the  country,  especially  along  the  water  courses,  remitting  and 
intermitting  fevers,  including  ague,  prevail  every  autumn;  but 
are  seldom  malignant,  and  geoerally  yield  to  the  treatment 
elsewhere  employed,  if  resorted  to  at  an  early  period.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, the  annual  prevalence  of  these  diseases  is  less  certain, 
and  the  mild  and  malignant  typhus  fevers  frequently  supply 
their  places.  In  the  years  1809,  1810  and  1811,  these  com- 
plaints were  prevalent  here,  without  much  intermission;  but 
since  that  time  they  have  been  rare. 

The  diseases  to  which  immigrants  are  most  liable,  are  bilious 
and  typhus  fevers.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  natives 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  who  in  coming  here  undergo 
a  change  of  climate  greater  than  they  seem  generally  to  sup- 
pose.   They  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  arrive   in  the 

*  See  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii. 
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Miami  country  late  in  the  autumn;  and  before  the  ensuing 
summer,  place  themselves  in  the  most  healthy  situations  which 
can  be  found.  Those  who  intend  to  reside  in  the  country, 
should  get  on  upland  farms  at  an  early  period:  those  who  pre- 
fer the  town,  should  choose  the  eastern  and  northern  portions, 
which  are  more  exempt  from  noxious  effluvia;  and,  in  the  heat 
of  summer  and  early  autumn,  expose  themselves  as  little  as 
possible,  either  to  the  evening  air,  or  the  noon  day  sun.  With 
these  precautions,  and  a  strict  regard  to  the  prevention  of  what 
is  denominated  a  bilious  habit,  very  few  will  suffer  an  attack; 
but  without  such  attention,  a  seasoning,  as  it  is  termed,  will 
most  likely  be  experienced  the  first  summer  after  an  arrival 
from  the  north.  In  the  second,  whether  the  first  be  sickly  or 
not,  there  is  but  little  danger. 

Next  to  our  fevers,  are  the  different  complaints  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  These  prevail  chiefly  in  the  summer,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  precede  the  fevers  which 
have  been  enumerated.  The  cholera  infantumis  commonly  the 
first  which  occurs,  and  sets  in  with  the  earliest  intense  heat. 
Its  greatest  prevalence  is  in  June  and  July,  when  it  frequently 
proves  fatal,  particularly  in  town.  It  sometimes  destroys  life  in 
a  few  days;  at  other  times  the  unfortunate  little  sufferer  pines 
for  several  weeks,  when  he  eitheir  dies,  or  is  restored  by  the 
frosts  of  autumn.  In  the  country  this  disease  is  less  frequent, 
and  so  mild  as  not  often  to  prove  fatal.  The  cholera  morbus  oc- 
casionally presents  itself,  at  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  over  all  the  states.  A  few  cases  of  dysentery  oc- 
cur every  summer;  and  once  in  two  or  three  years,  it  is  epi- 
demic. When  this  is  the  case,  its  prevalence  is  sometimes  very 
general,  but  not  often  mortal.  Now  and  then  it  assumes  a  ma- 
lignant character;  when  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  a 
single  family.  Upon  the  whole,  this  disease  appears  to  be  less 
formidable  in  this  country,  than  in  the  Atlantic  states.  On  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  in  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  Kentucky,  a  disease  called  by  the  people  the  sick- 
stomach,  has  prevailed  more  or  less  for  several  years.  Its  pro- 
minent symptoms  are,  a  vomiting  upon  taking  exercise,  with 
chronic  debility,  lassitude  and  soreness  of  the  extremities. 
Sometimes  it  continues  for  months,  in  the  same  individual; 
and  frequently  affects  whole  families.  It  is  supposed  to  extend 
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to  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  dogs,  varying  in  several  of  its  symp- 
toms. It  does  not  often  prove  fatal;  and  the  people,  where  it  is 
endemic,  seem  to  have  learned  by  experience  an  efficacious 
method  of  treatment.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  some  noxious 
impregnation  of  the  water;  to  the  use,  by  the  animals  whose 
milk  and  flesh  are  eaten,  of  some  deleterious  plant,  and  to 
marsh  exhalation* — the  last  of  which  is  the  most  plausible.  For 
two  or  three  years  past,  its  occurrence  has  been  more  infre- 
quent, and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  constituting  any  serious 
objection  to  the  districts  in  which  it  prevails.  The  jaundice  is 
a  pretty  common  disease  in  this  country;  but  it  seldom  destroys 
life.  Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  met  with  occasionally,  but  not 
oftener  than  in  the  same  latitudes  of  the  maritime  states.  Sore 
eyes  (ophthalmia}  is  a  disease  which  now  and  then  becomes 
epidemic  over  the  whole  of  this  country.  It  prevails  most  in 
the  same  situations  where  the  ague,  and  other  forms  of  bilious 
fever  abound;  and  has  therefore  been  referred  to  the  same 
cause.  It  does  not  arise  from  heat  or  dust,  as  it  occurs  oftenest 
in  shady  vallies;'nor  from  the  smoke  of  autumn,  as  it  precedes 
that  phenomenon.  It  is  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  will 
perhaps  cease  with  those  diseases  which  are  acknowledged  to 
depend  on  marsh  exhalation.  The  periodical  head-ach  is  a  dis- 
order which  in  this  country  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  and 
can  be  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  ague  and  fever. 

Of  the  diseases  termed  epidemic,  the  most  frequent  in  the 
Miami  country  are  the  measles  and  hooping  cough,  both  of 
which  have  prevailed  in  Cincinnati  every  year  or  two,  since 
1800.  They  seldom  affect  a  great  number  at  once,  but  make 
their  attacks  successively  for  many  months,  and  do  not  often 
terminate  fatally.  The  mumps  now  and  then  occur,  with  no 
unusual  symptoms.  The  small  pox  has  not  prevailed  here  to 
any  extent  for  a  dozen  years.  There  is  no  institution  for  pre- 
serving and  disseminating  the  vaccine  virus;  but  a  great  num- 
ber are  annually  vaccinated.  The  scarlet  fever  and  putrid  sore 
throat  have  been  of  rare  occurrence.  About  the  year  1792, 
they  were  prevalent  in  all  the  infant  settlements  of  the  west, 
and  produced  many  deaths.  From  that  time  till  1809,  but  few 
cases  were  observed  at  Cincinnati.  In  this  and  the  two  subse- 
quent years,  they  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  children.  Since  that  period,  but  few  cases  have 
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been  seen,  and  those  were  of  the  mildest  kind.  The  influenza, 
so  extensively  prevalent  in  1807,  attacked  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati about  the  1st  of  October,  and  disappeared  in  five  weeks, 
leaving  the  town  unusually  healthy.  Very  few  adults  of  either 
sex,  but  many  children,  escaped  it.  The  number  of  deaths  pro- 
duced by  it  was  inconsiderable.  The  consumption,  however, 
followed  in  its  train,  and  carried  off  several  persons  in  the  two 
ensuing  years.  Since  this  visitation,  we  have  more  than  once 
experienced  wide  spreading  catarrhs,  which  were  ascribed  to 
changes  of  the  weather;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  arose 
from  the  same  causes  with  the  influenza.  The  spotted  fever  of 
the  northern  states  has  never  prevailed  here;  but  its  successor, 
the  typhoid pneumony  (vulgarly  called  in  this  country  the  cold 
plague)  affected  a  very  considerable  number  in  the  winters  of 
1812-13  and  1813-14.  In  that  of  1814-15,  but  few  cases  were 
met  with.  More  men,  in  proportion,  than  women  or  children, 
suffered;  and  it  generally  attacked  those  who  were  most  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  moisture.  It  proved  fatal  in  a  number  of 
cases;  but  was,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  much  less  mortality 
than  in  the  north. 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  are  common  in  the  Miami 
country,  and  frequently  prove  obstinate.  The  itch,  and  a  break- 
ing out  which  nearly  resembles  that  complaint,  are  the  most 
common.  These  eruptions,  however,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
appearance,  and  are  by  the  people  ascribed  to  as  many  differ- 
ent causes.  They  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  country, 
than  the  town.  Worms  are  common,  and  affect  children  of  every 
age,  from  one  to  fifteen  years.  They  seldom  prove  fatal,  unless 
combined  with  some  other  disease.  The  goitre  is  an  endemic 
of  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  this  state;  but  is  unknown  here,  except  in  persons  who  have 
immigrated  while  labouring  under  it.  The  scrophula,  rickets  and 
scurvy,  especially  the  two  latter,  are  rare  diseases.  Hysteria, 
hypochondria  and  insanity,  are  not  uncommon.  Dropsy  of  the 
brain  is  met  with  occasionally.  Locked  jaw  is  so  rare,  that  but 
a  single  case  has  occurred  here  for  many  years.  Apoplexy  is 
scarcely  ever  seen;  but  epilepsy  is  more  frequent.  Dropsies 
occur  pretty  often,  but  generally  as  the  consequence  of  in- 
termitting fever.  The  gout  and  calculus  are  seldom  seen,  and 
palsies  are  infrequent.  Cancers  are  uncommon;  and  no  case  of 
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hydrophobia  has  occurred  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
Canine  madness  has  not  been  epidemic  for  many  years.  The 
venomous  snakes  are  so  few,  that  even  in  the  newer  settlements 
a  snake-bite  is  uncommon;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati, almost  unknown.  The  eoup  de  so leil,  or  stroke  of  the 
sun,  and  death  from  the  use  of  cold  water,  are  not  more  fre- 
quent. Drowning-  in  the  Ohio,  is  an  accident  which  often  hap- 
pens, and  one  which  we  are  entirely  unprepared  to  remedy, 
not  having  the  instruments  necessary,  either  for  the  recovery 
of  the  immersed  body,  or  the  restoration  of  life. 

As  no  bills  of  mortality  are  kept  in  this  place,  it  is  not  known 
what  proportion  die  annually;  what  diseases  carry  off  the 
largest  number;  or  which  of  the  seasons  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  mortality — though  the  two  latter  may  be  estimated 
and  expressed  in  general  terms.  The  cholera  infantum  is  more 
fatal  to  children  than  any  other  complaint.  It  is  most  destruc- 
tive in  the  second  summer;  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  teething, 
and  the  miscellaneous  food  with  which  children  begin  to  be 
indulged  at  that  age.  Convulsions,  in  the  first  month  after  birth, 
carry  off  many;  and  should  perhaps  rank  next  to  the  cholera 
infantum  in  the  number  of  their  victims.  After  this  follows  the 
croup,  which  for  the  most  part  attacks  those  between  the  ages 
of  six  months  and  two  years.  Of  adults,  the  greatest  number 
die  with  bilious  and  typhous  fevers;  with  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion, and  with  affections  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels.  In 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  more  children  die  than  in  any 
others.  The  greatest  mortality  among  adults  is  generally  in 
August,  September  and  October.  When  epidemics  prevail, 
this  however  is  otherwise,  and  the  midst  of  winter  is  now  and 
then  attended  with  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  any  other 
part  of  the  year. 

Section  2.  Causes  of  Disease* 

CLIMATE. 

Neither  the  extreme  cold,  nor  the  extreme  heat  of  this  cli- 
mate, appears  to  produce  many  diseases,  by  its  direct  opera- 
tion. If  scurvy,  goitre  and  chilblains  arise  from  cold,  that  of 
our  climate  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  them.  The  extremities 
of  those  who  are  much  exposed  in  winter,  are  occasionally 
frozen;  but  there  has  been  no  instance  of  death  from  such  ex- 
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posure  in  this  country.  The  most  obvious  effects  of  our  hot 
weather  are,  oppression  and  lassitude  in  the  muscles,  with  a 
diminution  of  appetite — all  of  which  disappear  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  cool  day,  and  are  thereby  distinguishable  from  simi- 
lar affections  produced  by  marsh  exhalation.  Few  persons 
escape  these  complaints;  but  those  who  have  emigrated  from 
higher  latitudes  are  of  course  the  greatest  sufferers.  Some 
aged  people,  and  a  few  valetudinarians,  enjoy  better  health 
in  our  hot,  than  cold  weather.  Our  children,  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  are  liable  to  rashes,  as  they  are  popularly 
called — cutaneous  efflorescences — which  are  troublesome,  but 
not  dangerous;  and  disappear  upon  the  first  occurrence  of  cool 
weather.  There  is  even  reason  tobelieve  these  affections  salu- 
tary, as  they  frequently  appear  on  the  healthiest  children. 
Cholera  infantum  is  not  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  heat 
on  the  system,  but  is  so  much  aggravated  by  that  cause,  as  to 
be  generally  incurable  during  the  period  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter fluctuates  between  76  and  96  degrees.  The  variations  of 
atmospheric  temperature  are  a  more  potent  cause  of  disease, 
than  either  extreme.  But  they  may  in  a  great  degree  be  ren- 
dered harmless,  by  a  careful  adaptation  of  clothing,  lodging 
and  fire,  to  the  change.  This  cause  usually  produces  pleurisy, 
rheumatism  and  other  inflammations — colds,  quinsies,  croup, 
tooth  ach,  &c.  uncombined  with  other  complaints; — but  when 
the  prevailing  disease  is  a  bilious  or  a  typhous  fever,  it  is  com- 
monly found,  that  the  affections  produced  by  changes  of  the 
weather,  partake  largely  of  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic. 
The  best  examples  of  this  combination  are  afforded  by  the  pleu- 
risy and  croup.  Variations  of  temperature,  particularly  changes 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  sometimes  the  exciting-  causes  of  inter- 
mitting and  other  fevers,  produced  by  marsh  exhalation.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  presence  of  moisture  renders  the  depression 
of  temperature  more  injurious.  To  water,  indeed,  in  the  form 
of  dew  and  fog,  it  is  fashionable  to  ascribe  much  deleterious 
power;  but  there  is  reason,  perhaps,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
this  hypothesis  in  all  cases,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  steady. — Fogs  and  vapors  are  most  abundant,  where 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  is  greatest;  and  to  this 
operation  should  perhaps  be  attributed  most  of  the   diseases 
which  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  moisture. 
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WATER. 

Throughout  the  Miami  country,  this  is  generally  hard,  from 
holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  lime,  and  the  other  salts  afforded  by  a  calcareous  region. 
It  is  apt,  therefore,  to  disagree  with  immigrants  from  a  coun- 
try, such  as  that  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  where  most  of  the 
springs  afford  soft  water.  The  complaints  excited  by  this  cause 
are  for  the  most  part  transient;  and  to  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, its  waters  are  as  salutary  and  pleasant,  as  those  of  the  At- 
lantic states  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter.  Our  springs 
and  wells  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  affording  a  beve- 
rage absolutely  prejudicial  to  health,  though  it  may  operate 
injuriously  on  strangers  for  a  short  period. 

MIASMATA. 

The  Miami  country  in  general  being  level,  ponds  and  mo- 
rasses are  frequent;  especially  in  the  northern  part.  Most  of 
them  might  be  drained,  and  certainly  will  be,  at  some  future 
period.  In  the  mean  time,  their  environs  must  continue  more 
or  less  infested  with  the  diseases  which  spring  from  marsh 
effluvia;  and  therefore  should  not  be  selected  for  the  residence 
of  immigrants.  Most  of  our  valleys  contain  large  quantities  of 
alluvion,  deposited  at  various  antecedent  periods;  but  whether 
from  these  tracts  there  be  any  exhalations  still  arising,  which 
are  noxious,  is  doubtful.  The  more  obvious  sources  of  mias- 
mata, are  the  marshes  formed  in  these  tracts  from  the  annual 
inundation  of  their  lower  portions;  and  the  decaying  remains 
of  animals  and  vegetables  deposited  in  the  shores  of  the  streams 
which  flow  through  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  this 
point,  it  is  certain  that  the  valleys  are  less  healthy  than  the  up- 
lands; but  from  clearing  and  cultivation,  they  are  annually 
becoming  more  salubrious.  With  respect  to  Cincinnati,  the 
sources  of  miasmata  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  na- 
tural, and  those  which  are  artificial;  or  in  other  words,  into 
such  as  are  common  to  it,  and  other  towns  on  the  river,  and 
such  as  are  peculiar,  and  of  our  own  creation.  Of  the  former, 
we  have  but  two — the  drowned  lands  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
creek;  and  the  river  beach  opposite  the  town.  The  former  lie 
so  far  to  the  west,  and  are  so  much  disconnected  with  the 
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town  by  an  intervening  forest,  that  our  summer  winds  but  sel- 
dom blow  their  exhalations  over  us.  Hence  very  little  agency 
can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  more  effi- 
cient. The  great  depressions  of  the  Ohio,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, expose  to  the  sun  a  quantity  of  mud,  with  trees  and 
some  animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  decay;  the  exhalations  from 
which  are  unquestionably  prejudicial.  The  erection  of  the 
steam  mill  has  augmented  this  cause;  by  producing,  in  high 
floods,  an  eddy,  which  annually  deposits  on  the  beach,  for  a 
thousand  feet  along  the  front  of  the  town,  a  large  quantity  of 
filth  and  mud.  Our  artificial  sources  of  disease  are  incompara- 
bly more  deleterious.  For  many  years  the  descent  of  gravel 
along  the  streets  which  run  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  table,, 
has  kept  several  of  the  intermediate  lots  in  a  state  of  partial 
inundation,  and  caused  them  to  accumulate  large  quantities  of 
filth.  Further  west,  in  the  same  tract,  nearly  all  the  bricks 
hitherto  used,  were  manufactured;  and  the  pits  whence  the  clay 
was  dug,  have  been  constantly  receiving,  through  the  gutter  in 
Second  Street,  nearly  all  the  wash  of  the  town.  Thus  have  we 
improvidently  created,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  population, 
the  most  offensive  and  destructive  nuisances.  Fortunately,  the 
powers  of  the  new  corporation  enable  them  to  compel  the  re- 
moval or  abatement  of  the  whole.  The  great  purification  has 
thus  at  last  been  commenced;  and  although  its  progress  as  yet 
has  neither  been  creditable  to  the  energy  of  the  corporation, 
honourable  to  the  proprietors  of  those  lots,  nor  beneficial  to 
the  public  health,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  for  relief  at  no 
remote  period.  When  this  salutary  object  is  accomplished,  our 
public  sources  of  disease  will  be  so  few  and  inefficient,  that 
we  may,  without  hesitation,  expect  to  see  Cincinnati  approxi- 
mating in  healthiness,  the  driest  and  most  elevated  situations, 
remote  from  the  river. 

Section  3.  Mineral  Springs. 

The  western  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with  salines, 
or  salt  springs.  The  richest  and  most  copious  are  on  the  bank 
of  Great  Kenhawa,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  Along 
with  the  common  salt,  muriate  of  soda,  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  muriate  of  lime,  as  I  have  found  by  examining  the  bittern 
or  mother  water,  which  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  that  salt. 

Vol.  VI.  T  No.  22. 
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In  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  salt  springs  were  long  since  dis- 
covered, and  are  frequented  by  invalids.  Several  of  them  con- 
tain the  sulphates  of  soda,  or  magnesia,  and  a  few  afford  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas.  In  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories,  and 
in  this  state,  near  the  Auglaize  and  Sciota  rivers,  springs  of 
a  similar  kind  are  known  to  exist.  Chalybeate  waters,  consist- 
ing generally  of  oxide  of  iron,  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  car- 
bonic acid,  are  almost  as  numerous.  On  the  present  occasion, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  are  situated  within 
such  a  distance  from  Cincinnati  as  to  be  accessible  to  its 
valetudinarians. 

In  the  bed  of  Licking,  within  a  mile  of  its  mouth,  when  the 
river  is  low,  several  copious  veins  of  chalybeate  water  burst 
out,  and  have  occasionally  been  resorted  to  by  our  citizens.  In 
addition  to  the  carbonate  of  iron,  they  contain  the  different 
salts  common  in  the  spring  water  of  this  region.  They  seem 
to  be  formed  in  the  alluvial  grounds  which  skirt  the  river,  and 
may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  a  numerous  class  of  chaly- 
beate springs,  with  which  the  alluvial  formation  abounds.  The 
majority  of  them,  however,  are  less  copious  than  those  under 
consideration. 

About  two  miles  above  the  town,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  a  well  has  been  dug  in  the  loose  clay  and  lime  stone,  which 
have  formerly  been  precipitated  by  the  undermining  action  of 
the  current.  The  water  of  this  well  is  moderately  charged  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  common  salt,  epsom  or  glauber 
salt  and  iron,  with  some  useless  ingredients.  Its  effect  on  the 
system  is  that  of  a  cathartic;  and  from  its  chalybeate  proper- 
ties in  addition,  it  will  unquestionably  be  found  a  valuable 
water.  The  proprietor  intends,  by  the  ensuing  summer,  to  make 
it  a  watering  place;  for  which  its  topographical  situation  is 
highly  agreeable.  The  road  leading  to  it  from  Cincinnati,  lies 
along  the  river  bank,  and  its  site  is  healthy,  well  ventilated, 
cool,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  valleys  of  Licking  and  the 
Little  Miami,  which  are  seven  miles  asunder.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Northbend,  marked  Cleves  on  the  map  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try, there  is  a  spring  of  a  similar  kind;  but  it  is  less  highly 
charged  with  saline  matter,  and  is  without  sulphur. 

The  most  noted  watering  place  in  the  Miami  country,  is 
the  Yellow  Spring,  in  Green  county,  64  miles  from  Cincin- 
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nati,  and  two  from  the  falls  of  the  Little  Miami.  It  is  a  copi- 
ous vein  which  bursts  from  a  fissure  in  the  silicious  lime  stone 
rock;  and  is,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods,  precipitated  into  a 
ravine  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  On  its  passage  thither, 
it  has  deposited  an  immense  bank  of  brownish  ochre,  blended 
with  leaves,  twigs  and  other  vegetable  matter.  The  brook 
which  flows  along  this  wild  and  narrow  valley,  falls  over  many- 
successive  ledges,  which  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  Its  margin  is  fringed  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  shrubs, 
whose  broad  and  heavy  foliage  affords  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  slender  leaved  cedars  that  adorn  the  rocks  above. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  spring,  this  brook  is  joined  by 
another,  flowing  in  a  similar  valley.  Along  this,  a  number  of 
excavations  have  been  unsuccessfully  made,  in  search  of  ores. 
Among  these  there  is  one,  five  or  six  feet  deep  and  as  many 
in  diameter,  which  was  dug  at  a  period  altogether  antecedent 
to  the  settlement  of  this  country  by  the  Anglo-Americans; 
but  whether  by  the  French  or  the  ancient  inhabitants,  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  valley  of  these  united  streams  exhibits  to  the 
geologist  the  transition  from  the  common  to  the  silicious  lime 
stone  strata — and  a  visit  to  the  falls  of  the  Little  Miami  will 
afford  several  charming  prospects.  Upon  the  whole,  a  tour  to  the 
Yellow  Spring  will  amply  repay  the  traveller,  if  not  the  invalid; 
and  amuse  those  who  are  in  health,  if  it  do  not  in  many  cases 
heal  the  infirm.  As  to  the  fountain,  it  is  transparent,  emits 
no  air  bubbles,  and  has  the  temperature  of  52  degrees;  which 
is  that  of  the  springs  in  its  vicinity.  Its  taste  is  that  of  a  slight 
chalybeate,  and  the  examinations  which  have  been  made,  indi- 
cate it  to  contain  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  its  other 
saline  impregnations,  it  appears  to  have  no  excess  over  the 
springs  of  the  Miami  country  generally;  it  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  its  sensible  effects  on  the  human  system  appear 
to  be  inconsiderable.  In  those  cases  of  chronic  disease  and  de- 
bility, where  a  chalybeate  is  proper,  it  has  however  been  used 
with  advantage. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  paint  from  the  de- 
posit below  the  spring,  which  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
flattering  success. 

The  springs  most  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Cincinnati, 
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are  the  salines  at  Big  Bone,  22  miles  south-west  of  the  town, 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  They  are  several  in  number,  and 
their  waters  were  formerly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt;  until  the  discovery  of  stronger  salines  on  the  Great  Ken- 
hawa,  reduced  the  price  of  that  article  below  what  it  could  be 
afforded  when  manufactured  at  these  licks.  The  waters  at  Big 
Bone  hold  in  solution,  besides  common  salt,  the  muriate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  and  a  few  other  salts  of  less  ac- 
tivity, but  no  iron.  They  afford  a  great  quantity  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  constantly  escaping  in  bubbles.  From 
their  effects  on  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  they  appear 
obviously  to  contain  a  portion  of  gallic  acid,  that  is  no  doubt 
furnished  by  the  vegetable  matter  through  which  the  waters 
rise.  The  springs  are  situated  near  the  termination  of  the  back 
water  of  the  Ohio,  and  consequently  at  a  point  where  great 
quantities  of  twigs  and  leaves  (most  of  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  forest  must  be  of  oak)  are  brought  down 
by  the  current,  and  deposited.  The  temperature  of  the  springs 
is  57  degrees.  Their  taste  and  smell  are  sulphurous,  and  offen- 
sive to  strangers;  but  the  impression  made  by  the  gas  is  tran«» 
sient,  and  the  taste  of  the  common  salt  afterwards  predomi- 
nates. They  do  not  increase  the  pulse,  but  their  sensible  effects 
on  the  alimentary  system,  kidneys  and  skin,  are  great.  The 
action  of  the  two  former  are  very  much  increased;  and  the 
latter  is  frequently  affected  in  a  few  days  with  a  violent  itch- 
ing, and  an  eruption  of  pimples  or  pustules,  which  are  now 
and  then  connected  with  large  boils.  These  waters  are,  how- 
ever, neither  serviceable  nor  safe  to  persons  whose  constitu- 
tions have  been  long  and  generally  debilitated;  whose  diges- 
tion is  bad,  from  permanent  weakness  of  the  stomach;  who 
are  affected  with  head  ach,  and  a  general  reduction  in  the  en- 
ergy of  the  nervous  system;  or  who  labour  under  that  species 
of  pulmonary  consumption  which  will  not  bear  depletion.  The 
disorders  to  which  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted,  are  the  tor- 
por, obstruction  or  chronic  inflammation  produced  by  acute  dis- 
eases in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys;  in  shorty  any  of  the 
viscera;  and  which  have  not  continued  so  long  that  the  consti- 
tution is  exhausted.  In  these  cases,  experience  has  shown  them 
to  possess  all  the  efficacy  which  could  be  expected  in  any  mi^ 
neral  water.  From  a  pint  to  a  gallon,  may  be  taken  daily,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  its  sensible  effects  on  the 
system.  The  quantity  drunk  at  first,  should  be  small,  especially 
by  those  of  a  reduced  habit. 

The  valley  in  which  these  springs  are  situated,  is  of  mode- 
rate width,  and  bounded  by  a  waving  and  irregular  rampart  of 
elevated  hills.  The  scenery  is  romantic,  and  not  destitute  of 
picturesque  features;  but  the  verdure  in  spring  and  summer  is 
rather  unvaried,  and  the  enchantment  of  a  distant  perspective 
is  wanting.  These  defects  in  the  configuration  of  the  vale  are, 
however,  amply  compensated  by  the  mighty  relics  which  it  en- 
tombs. It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  these  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  European  travellers;  and  so  many 
have  been  borne  off,  that  a  few  fragments  only  remain  on  the 
surface,  to  excite  the  associations  and  recollections  which  this 
consecrated  spot  is  calculated  to  inspire.  As  no  other  place 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  Union  has  afforded  such  quantities 
of  huge  animal  remains,  and  as  the  first  ever  transmitted  to  the 
philosophers  of  Europe,  were  collected  here,  the  Big  Bone 
valley  deserves,  among  naturalists,  a  classical  distinction.  It  is 
indeed  well  worthy  a  visit  from  those  who  can  relish  the  senti- 
ments and  the  speculations  excited  by  contemplating  the  ruins 
of  the  largest  animal  species  which  have  appeared  on  our  globe. 
And  if,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  passage  of  the  Poto- 
mac through  the  Blue  Ridge,  be  a  scene  worth  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic — the  tomb  of  the  mammoths  will  certainly  re- 
ward the  traveller  of  taste  and  science,  for  a  journey  from 
Cincinnati. 

An  establishment  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  mineral 
zvaters,  was  made  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year;  and  during 
the  few  weeks  that  it  continued  in  operation,  it  attracted  much 
attention.  The  proprietor  has  made  arrangements  for  opening 
a  greater  number  of  fountains  the  ensuing  summer;  and  will 
be  able,  hereafter,  to  supply  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  with  as 
fine  a  variety  of  these  salutary  waters,  as  any  of  the  large 
cities  can  afford. 
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On  the  Relation  subsisting  between  the  Time  of  the  Day,  and 
various  Functions  of  the  Human  Body;  and  on  the  Manner 
in  which  the  Pulsations  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries  are  affected 
by  Muscular  exertion.  By  Robert  Knox,  M.  D.  Edinburgh.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SIR, 

I  h  A  ve  ventured  to  submit  to  you  for  your  approbation  some 
observations  and  experiments  on  a  subject,  which,  for  some 
time,  has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  my  attention.  The 
matter  itself  will  perhaps  at  first  sight,  appear  to  many  rather 
curious,  than  interesting  or  useful.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  observations,  in  themselves  apparently  of  little  direct 
importance,  have,  in  the  progress  of  time,  been  found  much 
to  benefit  science. 

I  may  here  briefly  mention  the  circumstances  which  first  in- 
duced me  to  investigate  opinions,  to  the  correctness  of  which 
so  many  had  unlimitedly  subscribed.  Annoyed  like  others  with 
the  interminable  disputes  concerning  the  stimulant  and  sedative 
powers  of  foxglove,  I  resolved  to  make  a  few  experiments  on 
that  celebrated  drug.  A  variety  of  perplexing  circumstances 
soon  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  there  was,  correctly  to  as- 
certain the  various  conditions  of  the  healthy  pulse,  particularly 
as  regarding  muscular  exertions,  diet,  &c.  This  knowledge, 
however,  I  found  was  not  to  be  attained  in  a  short  time,  nor 
without  considerable  labour.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  that 
which  I  deemed  of  minor  importance,  or  merely  preparatory 
to  other  researches,  became  a  valuable  subject  of  inquiry. 

Whilst  conducting  the  experiments  about  to  be  related,  I 
have  often  almost  despaired  of  reducing  to  general  laws  the 
endless  variety  which  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy 
present  to  every  observer.  But  remarking,  amidst  this  seem- 
ingly inextricable  confusion,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  I 
was  induced  and  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  con- 
vinced that  we  ought  never  to  disregard  those  signs  of  order 
which  nature  manifests,  whether  they  regard  animate  or  in- 
animate beings. 

*  From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January  and 
April,  1815. 
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It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  observe,  that  every  precau- 
tion has  been  taken  to  avoid  error.  If,  throughout  the  essay, 
this  desirable  object  be  attained,  it  is  principally  attributable  to 
the  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  James  Thomson,  continued 
with  unremitting  zeal  and  friendship,  during  a  course  of  ex- 
periments both  tedious  and  delicate.* 

Section  I. 

1st,  When  we  recollect  that  it  is  during  the  course  of  the 
day  that  all  those  circumstances,  which  tend  to  accelerate  the 
pulse,  are  generally  combined  and  present,  the  proposition  that 
the  morning  pulse  of  a  person  enjoying  health  is  quicker  than 
the  evening  one,  must  seem  almost  a  paradox;  at  all  events  so 
hostile  to  what  appears  probable  or  plausible,  that  the  clearest 
evidence  of  its  truth  must  be  brought  forward  before  we  could 
expect  to  gain  a  single  proselyte. 

In  detailing  the  results  of  my  observations  and  experiments 
on  this  subject,  a  certain  degree  of  license  is  necessarily  made 
use  of,  which,  however,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  conclusions  I 
have  drawn.  In  these  experiments  it  is  not  proposed  to  submit 
the  functions  of  the  body  to  rigorous  calculation.  In  physiology, 
as  well  as  in  medicine,  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth  is  the 
only  rational  end  we  can  possibly  propose.  Numbers  are  used, 
both  because  they  render  our  ideas  more  precise,  and  cause  to 
be  distinctly  perceived  the  limits  to  which  we  should  wish  to 
extend  these  doctrines,  The  variation  in  different  individuals 
must  necessarily  be  immense; — for  that  the  candid  will  make 
proper  allowance. 

Dr.  Cullen,  (whose  name  is  not  merely  celebrated,  but  vene- 
rated in  medical  science,)  talked  of  a  natural  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  which,  according  to  him,  happens  twice  a-day,  and 
resembles,  in  a  distant  manner,  a  febrile  paroxysm.  Now, 
amidst  many  hundred  experiments,  performed  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  I  could  never  perceive  any  such  phe- 

*  The  subject  of  the  experiments  is  about  22  years  of  age,  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  somewhat  musculai  ;his  constitution  maybe  called  irritable, — by 
which  is  meant  only,  that  it  is  easily  excited  by  stimulants  of  almost  every 
kind.  He  has  not  laboured  under  any  serious  disposition  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  nor  is  he  conscious  of  uny  hereditary  or  acquired  tendency  to  disease 
in  any  organ. 
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nomenon.  The  time  of  the  day  at  which  the  first  spontaneous 
acceleration  is  supposed  to  happen,  is  noon.  My  own  pulse 
never  shewed  any  symptoms  of  such  acceleration,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  diminished  in  velocity.  Thus, 

Ex.         11,  A.  M Pulse  72 

12,  noon, 71 

1,P.  M 65 

Half  past  1,  P.  M 64 

The  other  paroxysm,  according  to  the  same  author,  occurs  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that,  too,  totally  independent  of  any  excite- 
ment by  food,  &c.  This  opinion  is  equally  erroneous  with  the 
former. 

Ex.         3,  P.  M Pulse  68 

4,    66 

5, 64 

6, 62 

Ex.  Half  past  3,  P.  M.  Pulse  67  Half  past  6, Pulse  62 

Half  past  4,  P.  M.  ....  67  7,  P.  M 62 

5,  P  M 64  Half  past  7, 60 

Half  past  5, 63  8,  P.  M 58 

6,  P.  M 63 

These  experiments  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statements 
of  Cullen;  yet,  whoever  carefully  peruses  that  author's  works, 
more  anxious  to  discover  truth,  than,  by  partial  views  and  mis- 
representations, to  detect  contradictions,  will  be  convinced 
that  Cullen's  notions  are  partly  just,  and  partly  erroneous; — 
that  delicate  and  accurate  observation  is  blended  throughout 
with  supposition,  assertion,  and  hypothesis. 

2d,  This  quickness  of  the  arterial  pulsation,  observable  in 
the  morning,  is  at  present  very  generally  disbelieved;  yet  no- 
thing can  be  more  easy  than  to  ascertain  the  fact  experimental- 
ly. Perhaps  the  following  instances,  taken  at  random  from  a 
great  number  of  others,  may  go  far  to  settle  the  point.  In  the 
following  table  the  pulse  was  reckoned  in  the  sitting  posture, 
(this  is  always  to  be  understood,  unless  the  contrary  be  ex- 
pressed) before  breakfast,  and  a  short  time  after  rising  from 
bed;  and,  in  the  evening,  after  a  light  supper,  and  generally 
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some  spirituous  liquor,  taken,  however,  in  small  quantity,  and 
much  diluted.  The  power  of  alcohol  in  raising  the  pulse  is  well 
known.  The  period  is  the  summer  time. 


TABLE. 

About  9, 

A.M. 

About  12 

I,  P.  M. 

68 

68 

63 

63 

65 

74 

70 

70 

68 

70 

62 

66 

68 

69 

61 

62 

67 

65 

59 

63 

62 

70 

63 

72 

70 

71 

62 

72 

70 

68 

61 

72 

64 

76 

66 

62 

The  average  result  of  these  The  average  is  64.38. 

is  68.5. 

To  render  the  result  of  this  table  the  more  striking,  it  is  ne« 
cessary  for  me  to  point  out  a  few  circumstances,  to  which  con- 
siderable attention  ought  to  be  paid.  In  the  morning,  the  pulse 
was  reckoned  immediately  almost  on  rising  from  bed,  and  al- 
ways before  food  of  any  kind  was  taken.  Every  circumstance, 
therefore,  conspired  to  reduce  the  pulse.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evening  pulse  was  reckoned  after  the  many  exertions  under- 
gone during  a  long  day, — after  exercise  of  mind  and  body, — » 
after  food  and  drink;  the  pulse  is,  notwithstanding,  considera- 
bly less  frequent  than  in  the  morning,  when  every  thing  fa- 
vourable to  the  rapid  state  of  the  circulation  was  carefully 
guarded  against.  But  the  pulse  is  not  only  in  general  quicker 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening;  it  is  also  more  excitable; 
i.  e.  the  same  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  the  same  degree  of 
exercise,  shall  be  found  to  exalt  the  pulse  more  in  the  morning 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  day  or  night;  and  the  capability 
of  being  excited  may,  generally  speaking,  be  said  to  diminish 
from  a  very  early  hour  until  the  same  hour  next  morning.  The 
data  on  which  this  assertion  rests  are  pretty  numerous,  though 
not  so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished  them  to  be.  To  accom- 
plish this,  would  have  required  a  complete  change  of  my  mode 
of  life,  which  I  found  at  the  time  impracticable. 

Vol.  VI.  U  No.  22. 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  different  states  of  the  pulse,  as  reckoned  at  three 
different  periods  of  the  day,  viz.  after  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper.  The  experiment  was  made  during  summer. 

After  breakfast,  always      After  dinner,  before        Evening,  between  10 
before  10,  A.M.  5,  P.  M.  and  12,  P.  M.  generally 

near  12. 

Pulse  66  Pulse  68  Pulse  63 

68  71  70 

69  73  62 
66  69  61 
69  71  59 

69  74  62 

70  76  65 
64  66  63 
80  80  68 

73  80  70 
75  76  76 
80               76  68 

74  %  84  60 

74  72  63 
,  78               72  59 

75  72  62 

76  80  66 
73               76               62 

Average  72.  Average  74.22,  &c.     Average  64.388,  &c. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  are  obvious. 
To  render  them  still  more  so,  I  may  observe,  that  the  break- 
fast is  generally  a  moderate  one,  consisting  of  coffee,  bread, 
and  eggs;  the  dinner  always  of  animal  food  principally,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  vegetables;  to  which  was  often  added  a  little 
spirits  or  porter;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  stimulating  powers  of  these  two  meals,  the  morning 
pulse  is  inferior  to  the  one  after  dinner  by  only  two  beats;  the 
difference  would  have  been  ten  or  fifteen,  had  the  case  been 
reversed,  at  least  I  am  induced  to  think  so  from  some  experi- 
ments which  I  afterwards  instituted  directly  to  ascertain  the 
point.  In  the  evening  the  pulse  was  reckoned  after  supper, 
light,  indeed,  but  certainly  equal  to  the  breakfast  in  stimulant 
power,  and  in  some  measure  more  so,  because  spirituous  liquors 
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very  generally  supplied  the  place  of  coffee.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  evening  pulse  is  found  to  be,  on  an  average,  nearly 
eight  beats  lower  than  the  morning  one;  a  difference  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  and  sufficiently  warranting  the  conclu- 
sions I  have  drawn  from  it. 

The  following  table  was  drawn  up,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effects  which  moderate  exercise  in  the  morning  would  produce 
on  the  pulse,  reckoned,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  immediately  affected  by  it. 


TABLE. 

A  walk  of  three  miles 

before  breakfast. 
Pulse  after  breakfast. 

Pulse  after  dinner, 
as  usual. 

Pulse  after  supper, 
as  usual. 

74 

76 

62 

81. 

78 

62 

80 

75 

62 

83 

78 

64 

80 

75 

66 

78 

7\ 

64 

Average  79.33. 

Average  76. 

Average  63.3,  Sec. 

3.  My  experiments  have  not  yet  enabled  me  to  ascertain, 
with  precision,  the  hour  when  the  pulse  begins  not  only  to  be 
actually  more  rapid,  but  also  to  acquire  a  greater  capability  for 
action,  manifested  by  the  exhibition  of  any  stimulant.  This, 
with  myself,  perhaps  takes  place  about  3  P.  M.  (A.  M.i);  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  varies  with  the 
individual,  the  season,  climate;  and  perhaps,  though  this  for 
many  reasons  is  improbable,  with  the  mode  of  life. 

4.  This  increased  capability  for  action,  occurring  regularly 
in  the  morning,  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  actual 
state  of  the  circulation;  the  former  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
very  delicate  experiments;  the  latter  we  know  to  be  exposed  to 
a  thousand  variations,  from  causes  which  have  been  in  part  de- 
veloped. While  experimenting  on  this  subject,  there  occurred  to 
me  a  case,  altogether  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  it  in  detail.  It  affords  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  brought  forward  in  this  essay;  at 
the  same  time,  independent  of  this  consideration,  from  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence,  it  appears  to  be  worthy  of  record. 
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M.  C.  aged  4.— The  account  we  received  from  the  parents 
of  this  child  was,  that  she  continued  in  good  health  until  about 
six  months  after  birth,  when  a  blueness  of  the  surface  was  re- 
marked, particularly  on  any  exertion,  and  accompanied  with 
perpetual  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  this  state  she  continued  to 
grow,  and  became  remarkably  tall  of  her  age.  She  was  observed, 
however,  to  get  daily  worse;  that  is,  the  paroxysms  of  threaten- 
ed suffocation  became  more  frequent,  during  which  the  whole 
surface  of  her  body  appeared  almost  black.  A  strong  beating 
was  constantly  to  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  she 
was  sometimes  convulsed;  muscular  debility  great.  At  her 
death  she  measured  three  feet  four  inches.  The  body  continu- 
ed war  m  for  five  hours  after  death. 

Dissection. 

1.  External  appearances.  The  countenance,  feet,  and  body, 
were  not  all  discoloured;  the  arms  and  fingers  retained  their 
usual  dark  colour. 

2.  Thorax.  The  lungs  seemed  sound,  though  dark-coloured; 
heart  perhaps  larger  than  usual;  foramen  ovale  pervious,  and 
pretty  large.  The  aorta  arose  from  both  ventricles  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  ventricles  communicated  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  which  was  much  enlarged;  its 
vasa  vasorum  distended  with  red  blood.  From  the  right  ven- 
tricle there  arose  a  pulmonary  artery,  very  small  in  its  diameter, 
(perhaps  the  size  of  a  small  goose  quill)  and  feeble  in  its  coats; 
it  possessed  all  the  characters  of  the  artery,  such  as  its  valves 
and  division  into  two  branches.  Not  the  smallest  vestige  of 
a  ductus  arteriosus;  it  seemed  never  to  have  existed.  The 
passage  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  artery,  common  to  both, 
was  more  direct  than  that  from  the  right.  Every  where  the 
arteries  were  full  of  dark  blood,  not  coagulated. 

3.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  of  a  very  dark  colour.  The 
head  was  not  examined. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  the  father  of  the  child  related  to  us 
a  circumstance  to  which  we  all  paid  particular  attention.  The 
child,  he  informed  us,  had  always  been  very  fretful  and  peevish, 
(perhaps  from  indulgence,)  and  apt  to  have  frightful  paroxysms 
when  spoken  to  harshly;  but  these  happened  much  more  fre- 
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quently  in  the  morning;  indeed  he  observed  that  she  was  always 
ill  in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  so  much  so,  that  the  smallest  ex- 
ertion, an  angry  word,  or  even  a  cup  of  tea,  would  instantly 
bring  on  a  paroxysm,  each  time  threatening  destruction.  This 
tendency  to  these  fits  decreased  from  morning,  till  about  5, 
P.  M.  from  which  time  she  generally  continued  well  till  bed- 
time. The  father  detailed  this  with  great  minuteness,  and  seem* 
ed  to  wish  for  an  explanation. 

It  will  be  easy  to  anticipate  to  what  cause  I  would  ascribe 
this  increase  of  disorder  in  the  circulation,  during  the  forenoon. 
So  disproportionate  was  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aorta,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  life  could  be  carried  on;  but,  in  the 
morning,  when  the  susceptibility  of  the  arterial  system  was 
greater,  the  inequality  must  also  have  been  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  almost  to  have  destroyed  life.  I  may  also  remark  that 
she  died  about  9,  A.  M. 

5.  To  be  convinced  that  an  opinion,  very  different  from  that 
now  brought  forward,  is  the  one  more  generally  received,  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  writings  of  a  few  celebrated  physiolo- 
gists. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  "  Physiologie  Positive"  of 
Fodere,  a  work  of  merit,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage: "  Relativement  a  la  difference  du  jour  et  de  la  nuit,  on 
remarque  que  le  pouis  de  l'homme  adulte  bat  de  60  a  65  fois  par 
minute,  au  commencement  du  jour,  et  qu'il  va  continuellement 
en  augmentantjusqu'a  battre  80  fois  dans  le  me  me  temps,  chez 
les  plus  excitables,  sur  la  fin  de  la  journee;  dans  la  nuit,  les 
pulsations  diminuent  de  nouveau,  jusqu'au  matin,  ou  elles  se 
trouvent  revenues  insensiblement  au  nombre  de  60  a  65."^  In 
order  to  have  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we  have  only  to 
reverse  the  above  statement.  If  we  regard  as  accidental  circum- 
stances the  accelerations  of  the  pulse,  occasioned  at  various 
times  by  our  diet,  and  that,  too,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
individual,  the  pulse  shall  be  found  gradually  to  diminish  in 
velocity  from  an  early  hour  until  midnight,  and  generally  later. 
This  difference  I  have  found  to  be  great  in  winter,  but  less, 
though  still  existing,  in  summer;  as  the  above  experiments,  per- 
formed during  that  period,  sufficiently  prove;  and  from  this  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  heat  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in 

*  Essai  de  Physiologie  Positive,  Tom.  I.  p.  190. 
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the  production  of  the  phenomenon,  though  totally  inadequate 
solely  to  produce  it.  This  gradual  excitation  in  the  number  of 
the  pulsations  Fodere  conceives  to  be  owing  to  the  combined 
effects  of  exercise,  of  the  action  of  the  internal  and  external 
senses,  of  light,  heat,  purer  air,  &c.  Violent  exercise  towards 
evening  will  certainly  produce  a  considerable  excitation  of  the 
pulse,  but  less  than  what  takes  place  in  the  morning,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  degree  of  exercise;  neither  will  any  degree 
of  heat,  nor  quantity  of  food,  raise  the  pulse  in  the  evening  to 
the  height  at  which  it  is  in  the  morning,  almost  without  any 
such  excitants,  provided  they  be  not  used  in  an  immoderate 
degree.*  Thus,  after  fasting  till  8  P.  M.  I  found  my  pulse  to 
be  58;  at  9  P.  M.  after  eating  a  moderate  dinner,  pulse  58. 

The  common  mode  of  experimenting  with  unequal  quanti- 
ties of  food,  taken  at  various  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  was 
evidently  insufficient  to  establish  the  principle  in  its  full  extent. 
I  endeavoured,  accordingly,  to  submit  to  a  particular  regimen, 
and  examine  the  state  of  the  pulse  under  the  influence  of  a  diet 
always  similar  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  This  decisive  experi- 
ment could  not  be  pushed  any  length;  so  difficult  a  matter  did  I 
find  it  to  break  through,  at  once,  those  habits  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  had  firmly  established. 

6.  "  All  these  things  (continues  Fodere)  singularly  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  towards  the  heart;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  evening  paroxysm  which  takes  place  in 
all  fevers."  But,  having  denied  that  any  such  gradual  increase 
of  the  pulse  exists,  we  need  scarcely  stop  to  say,  that  this  can- 
not be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  evening  paroxysms  in  fever. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  celebrated 
Cullen.  That  author,  however,  increased  the  facility  of  explana- 
tion, by  describing  two  exacerbations  or  augmentations  of  the 
pulse;  one  about  mid-day,  the  other  towards  evening.  This  ex- 
plains, in  his  opinion,  the  occurrence  of  the  double  paroxysm 
in  hectic  fever.f  The  whole  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  which  seems 
partly  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  that  the  pulse  was  govern- 
ed by  the  same  laws  in  health  and  disease.  So  far  as  my  observa- 

*  In  experimenting  on  this  point,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  occasioned  by  indigestion,  be  not  confounded  with  the  natural 
healthy  pulse,  produced  by  the  simple  stimulation  of  the  food. 

f  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Vol.  I.  c.  862. 
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tions  go,  the  order  of  nature  in  disease  is  entirely  reversed,  and 
the  observations  of  Cullen,  Fodere,  and  others,  are  applicable 
only  to  the  unhealthy.  That  this  acceleration  of  the  pulse  (which 
is  really  an  aberration  from  the  regular  laws  of  nature)  actually 
happens  in  fever,  the  testimony  of  Cullen,  generally  so  accurate 
in  the  observance  of  disease,  will  sufficiently  establish;  and  that 
this  universally  takes  place  in  phthisis,  we  have,  unfortunately, 
too  many  opportunities  to  verify.^  It  was  from  the  sinking  of 
the  pulse  towards  evening  that  I  ventured,  independent  of  other 
circumstances,  to  prognosticate  favourably  in  the  case  of  a  child 
labouring  under  typhus  fever.  It  was  this  which  induced  me  to 
hope  that  some  of  the  functions  had  begun  to  resume  their  na- 
tural order,  and  that  recovery  was  a  probable  event.  Nor  was 
I  deceived;  by  proper  attention  the  patient  from  that  day  ra- 
pidly amended. 

7.  The  physiologists  who  invented  the  various  diurnal  accele- 
rations of  the  pulse,  one,  two,  or  more,  just  as  suited  their  fancy 
or  necessity .,  will  perhaps  find  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  pulse,  should  the  phenomenon  appear 
to  them  to  be  correctly  stated.  With  me,  I  confess,  the  cause 
is  yet  excessively  obscure,  because  I  have  not  found  it  connect- 
ed with  any  circumstance,  to  the  influence  of  which  I  might 
ascribe  it.  Experiment  showed  me  that  no  previous  exhaustion 
from  labour,  excess  in  food,  drink,  &c.  rendered  the  diurnal 
diminution  of  the  pulsations  more  evident  than  usual;  the  want 
of  food,  perhaps,  hastens  and  increases  it,  but  certainly  does  not 
prevent  or  retard  it.  Neither  is  sleep  the  cause  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  susceptibilities  and  velocity  of  the  morning  pulse, 
since  the  negation  of  that  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  excitability^ 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  manifested  by  the  application  of 
the  accustomed  stimulants. 

August  30th,  1813,  the  day  being  moderately  warm,  I  walk- 
ed, between  1  and  11  P.  M.  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  Not 
having  much  appetite,  retired  to  rest  about  1  A.  M.  after  drink- 
ing a  little  coffee,  but  slept  none,  perhaps  owing  to  over-fatigue. 
Next  morning  (31st)  about  7,  my  pulse  was  80  and  rather  fee- 
ble; after  breakfast,  before  which  I  took  a  small  glassfull  of 

*  Beddoes*  Essay  on  Consumption,  p.  252. 

f  I  use  this  word  merely  to  avoid  circumlocution. 
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spirits,  my  pulse  rose  to  104.  I  was  not  feverish,  and  perform- 
ed a  journey  that  day  of  27  miles,  at  a  tolerable  pace. 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  this  daily  diminution  of 
velocity  in  the  functions  of  the  sanguiferous  system?  Its  exist- 
ence as  a  law  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed experimentally ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  a  simi- 
lar revolution  daily  takes  place  in  several  other  functions  of  the 
human  frame.  To  this  conclusion  Dr.  Cullen  arrived,  merely 
from  observing  the  daily  returns  of  sleep  and  watching,  of  ap- 
petites and  excretions,  and  the  changes  which  regularlv  occur 
in  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Of  these  changes  he  had,  however, 
no  clear  ideas.  When  he  proceeds  to  combine  this  diurnal  re- 
volution with  the  phenomena  of  fever,  he  unquestionably  of- 
fers a  conjecture,  extremely  probable,  ingenious,  and  perhaps 
original;  but  unfortunately,  there  results  from  this  fine  idea 
nothing  but  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  attributable  principally 
to  an  incorrectness  in  the  observance  of  the  phenomena. 

8.  It  required  few  experiments  to  convince  me,  that  animal 
food  raised  the  pulse  much  more  than  vegetable;  the  excitation 
of  the  pulse  by  wine  is  still  greater,  and  that  from  spirituous 
liquors  greatest  of  all.  By  these  circumstances,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  diet,  the  regularity  in  the  diurnal  revolution  in  the 
pulse,  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  much  disturbed.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  perform  these  experiments  without  re- 
marking, that  something  similar  happened  to  various  other  func- 
tions. Thus,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  perceptions  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  are  clearer,  our  minds  more  acute,  our  whole 
intelligence  more  active.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  seem 
also  much  stronger  at  this  time  than  towards  the  evening. 
Feverish,  restless  nights,  are  the  invariable  attendants  on  late 
meals,  which  injure  in  the  ratio  of  their  quantity. 

I  have  repeatedly  remarked,  that  digestion  went  on  more 
easily  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  Three  or  four  times 
have  I  been  induced  (sometimes  compelled),  whilst  following 
some  favourite  sport  in  the  country,  to  defer  the  taking  food 
until  evening;  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fever  and  restlessness, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  has  uniformly  fol- 
lowed such  indulgence. 

It  was  long  with  me  a  problem  difficult  of  solution,  why  di- 
gestion should  go  on  laboriously  during  the  evening,  when  the 
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actions  of  the  muscular  system  were  almost  entirely  suspended; 
more  especially  when  I  recollected,  that  the  opinions  of  most, 
perhaps  of  all  physiologists,  led  us  to  conclude,  that  rest  greatly 
favoured  the  digestion  of  our  food.  The  objection,  that  during 
sleep,  in  which  state  the  repose  of  the  body  is  complete,  diges- 
tion, nevertheless,  is  generally  ill  performed,  seemed  at  first 
insurmountable;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  those 
physiologists  who  have  so  repeatedly  stated  the  fact,  have  as 
constantly  failed  to  note  the  objection.  On  observing  that  prac- 
tical men  expressly  stated  the  necessity  of  rest  for  the  right 
performance  of  the  function  of  digestion,  and  experiencing 
daily  the  truth  of  the  observation,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
above  objection  was  rather  inexplicable  than  hostile  to  the  opi- 
nions of  physiologists,  which  I  then,  and  still  do  consider  as 
strictly  correct.  But  this  phenomenon  is  no  longer  difficult  of 
explanation,  if  a  daily  revolution  in  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
be  demonstrated  by  experiments,  or  even  rendered  probable 
by  analogy. 

On  this  subject,  the  opinion  of  those,  whose  profession  it  is 
to  train  men  to  the  performance  of  great  muscular  feats,  when 
they  speak  the  truth,  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  that  of 
any  mejiical  man.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  the  even- 
ing is  not  a  proper  time  for  the  digestion  of  the  food;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  never  find  any  substantial  meal  taken  by  their 
pupils  after  5  P.  M.;  indeed  they  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  on 
going  to  bed,  the  stomach  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  possible. 
Thus  it  is  recommended*  to  sup  about  9  o'clock  on  a  chicken, 
or  some  food  that  is  nourishing,  not  gross.  In  another  place,f 
you  must  retire  early  to  rest,  on  a  supper  of  runnet-milk,  or 
milk-pottage.  Again:):,  two  meals  a-day,  viz.  at  8  A.  M.  and  5 
P.  M.  But  these  hours  are  rather  later  than  the  ones  laid  down 
by  Jackson,  who  says,§  "  they  breakfast  upon  meat  about  8 
o'clock,  and  dine  at  2.  Suppers  are  not  recommended,  but 
they  may  take  a  biscuit  and  a  little  cold  water  about  8  o'clock 
(I  never  heard  of  a  more  moderate  supper)  two  hours  before 
they  go  to  bed." 

*  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health,  Vol.  II.  p.  163. 

t  Ibid  p.  112.  %  Ibid  p.  104.  §  Ibid  p.  94. 

Vol.  VI.  X  No.  22. 
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The  object  kept  in  view  during  the  training,  is  to  enable  the 
human  frame  to  acquire  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  consistent 
with  health.  To  accomplish  this,  they  employ  the  organs  at 
the  time  when  they  ought  to  be  employed,  that  is,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  "  The  exercise  is  always  begun  early  in 
the  morning,  in  summer  at  five;  in  winter  at  half-past  six,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  light.  We  prefer  rising  early  in  the  morning,  in- 
deed it  is  indispensable." 

Strictly  speaking,  this  increase  in  the  functions  of  the  body, 
may  be  more  properly  called  an  augmentation  and  diurnal  re- 
volution in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  But  this  is 
too  indefinite  a  term;  no  two  individuals  attaching  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  it;  and  we  shall  therefore  consider  the  above 
facts,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Jackson,  as  proofs  of  an  increase 
in  the  powers  of  the  muscular  system,  without  offering  any  con- 
jecture on  what  that  peculiarly  depends;  whether  it  be  connect- 
ed  with  increased  energy  of  the  brain,  or  be  totally  independent 
of  it. 

I  shall  close  this  part  with  a  single  additional  observation.  It 
is  this:  The  regular  decrease  in  the  powers  of  the  stomach  is  not 
dependent  on  any  previous  exertion  of  that  organ,  for  I  have 
found  that  a  dinner  taken  at  a  late  hour,  with  or  without  pre- 
vious exhaustion,  was  always  digested  painfully  and  laborious- 
ly, with  feverish  nights,  distressing  dreams,  and,  instead  of 
refreshment,  further  exhaustion.  This  arises  not  from  the  food 
stimulating  at  that  time  the  system  more  powerfully  than  in 
the  morning.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  pulse,  it  stimulates  the 
body  much  less  at  midnight  than  at  nine  in  the  morning;  but 
it  arises  from  this,  that  the  powers  of  the  stomach  are  more 
languid;  it  does  not  digest  the  food  taken  into  it;  and  should 
a  feverish  night  follow,  it  is  neither  wonderful  nor  inexplica- 
ble. Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  no  function  being  much  em- 
ployed during  the  evening;  not  because  it  will  greatly  excite 
the  pulse,  and  so  produce  fever  (ridiculous  idea!  the  excita- 
tion of  the  pulse  does  not  produce  or  constitute  fever);  on  the 
contrary,  the  stimulation  is  actually  less,  it  is  almost  as  nothing, 
so  far  as  regards  the  pulse;  but  the  phenomenon  is  occasioned 
by  this,  that  all  the  organs  are  less  powerful,  less  capable  of 
exertion;  in  short  less  able  to  perform  their  functions,  or  un- 
dergo fatigue.  A  remark  made  by  Cullen  also  illustrates  in 
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some  degree  the  doctrine  I  have  brought  forward.  "  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  observed,  that  in  almost  every  person  the  taking  of 
food  occasions  some  degree  of  fever;  but  I  am  persuaded  this 
would  not  appear  so  considerable  in  a  hectic,  were  it  not  that 
an  exacerbation  of  fever  is  present  from  another  cause;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  ta&ing  of  food  in  the  morning  has  hardly  any 
sensible  effect."  Here  we  see  what  so  seldom  happens,  all  the 
facts  throwing  light  on  the  doctrine,  and  it  on  them;  for  al- 
though the  morning  be  the  time  when  the  action  of  food  over 
the  pulse  is  greatest,  yet  is  there  no  febrile  state  excited.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  evening,  as  Cullen  has  remarked,  a  febrile 
paroxysm  occurs  in  hectic,  independent  of  food,  aggravated 
perhaps  by  its  presence,  but  whose  real  cause  has  totally  es- 
caped him. 

9.  Nor  does  this  law  seem  confined  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  stomach,  muscular,  and  arterial  systems,— it  extends,  if 
I  mistake  not,  to  that  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Prout  found,  u  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  during  respiration,  is  not 
uniformly  the  same  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  is  al- 
ways greater  at  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  day  than  at  any 
other,  that  is  to  say,  its  maximum  occurs  between  10,  A.  M. 
and  2,  P.  M.,  or  generally  between  11,  A.  M.  and  1,  P.  M.; 
and  its  minimum  commences  about  half  past  8,  P.  M.,  and  con- 
tinues nearly  uniform  till  about  half  past  3,  A.  M."*  The  same 
gentleman  observes,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off 
during  respiration,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  numerical  state 
of  the  pulse;  in  fact,  he  imagines  that  most  carbonic  acid  is 
given  out  when  the  pulse  is  least  frequent.  My  own  experiments 
undoubtedly  disprove  this  idea.  The  greatest  quantity  of  acid, 
according  to  Dr.  Prout,  was  given  off  during  the  forenoon, 
when  the  pulse  is,  in  general,  higher,  and  always  more  easily 
excited  by  any  exertion;  we  may  almost  say,  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  arterial  system  are  at  that  time  greater;  and  the 
importance  of  this  remark,  as  it  regards  secretions,  must  be 
obvious.  Besides,  from  what  I  can  judge  of  the  tables  given  by 
Dr.  Prout,  they  refer  principally  to  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
unless  some  of  the  tables  be  wrong  marked.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  this,  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  during  respiration  is  not 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.  p.  330. 
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particularly  connected  with,  at  all  events,  not  dependent  on, 
the  state  of  the  circulation.  His  experiments  on  the  state  of  the 
respiratory  organs  after  exercise — after  the  taking  of  spirituous 
liquors — during  a  mercurial  course;* — in  short,  after  everv 
thing  which  could  excite  the  circulation,  show  this  in  a  decided 
manner.  These  experiments,  however,  require  repetition. 
Many  of  them  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  certain 
conclusion  from  them,  whilst  others  are  contrary  to  all  analogy. 

The  opinions  contained  in  the  excellent  essay  of  Dr.  Prout 
do  not  seem  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  draw  from  my  experiments:  they  amount  to  this — that 
all  the  functions,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  are  more  vigorous 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening;  that  their  capability  for 
action  is  certainly  greater;  and  that  this  increase  in  the  func- 
tions commences  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. 

Were  it  lawful  for  me  to  speculate,  in  this  experimental  age, 
I  would  venture  to  support  an  opinion,  at  present,  I  allow, 
something  antiquated,  and  very  unfashionable ,  that  early  rising 
may  be  conductive  to  long  life,  as  it  most  certainly  is  to  the 
perfect  enjoyment  of  all  our  faculties.  It  was  from  repeated 
violations  of  all  these  dietetic  maxims  that  I  first  perceived 
their  importance;  perhaps  by  a  similar  experience  alone  can 
others  be  convinced  of  their  value. 

Before  concluding  this  section,  it  is  my  duty  to  observe, 
that,  on  mentioning  the  results  of  some  of  these  experiments 
to  a  medical  friend,  he  assured  me  that  experiments,  performed 
by  him  about  ten  years  ago,  led  to  conclusions  which  were,  in 
his  opinion,  extremely  similar  to  mine.  This  circumstance,  he 
observed,  was  very  satisfactory  to  him,  as  my  experiments  had 
been  performed,  and  my  conclusions  drawn,  without  any  com- 
munication of  ideas:  it  will  be  equally  so  to  me,  if  I  find  the 
results  exactly  to  correspond; — results  of  experiments  per- 
formed by  individuals  so  opposite  in  habits,  temperament,  and 
opinions. 

Section  II. 

In  this  section,  we  propose  considering  the  effects  of  muscu- 
lar motion  on  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  In  what 

*  Dissertatio  de  Copia  Acidi  Carbonici,  &c.  Andrea  Fyfe  auctore,  Edin- 
1814. 
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manner  these  pulsations  are  augmented  in  number,  vigour, 
fulness,  &c.  by  exercise,  or,  to  speak  more  generally  and  cor- 
rectly, by  muscular  motion,  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  say.  It  seems  however  pro- 
bable, that  farther  research  may  shortly  lead  to  notions  more 
precise  than  the  ones  we  at  present  possess.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  fact  itself;  viz,  that,  by  muscular  action,  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  are  augmented  in  power,  velocity,  &c. 
This  fact,  apparently  so  unproductive,  and,  by  reason  of  its  per- 
petual occurrence,  so  little  apt  to  excite  attention,  shall  yet,  on 
examination,  be  found  to  throw  some  light  on  the  physiology 
of  the  human  body,  and  may  perhaps  assist  in  exonerating  it 
from  a  charge  so  lavishly  and  inconsiderately  bestowed, — that 
it  is  a  science  destitute  of  fixed  principles;  or  at  least,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  the  animal  economy  is  regu- 
lated, is,  in  a  great  measure,  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man intellect. 

At  all  times  it  must  have  been  observed,  that  muscular  ex- 
ertion, almost  of  any  kind,  but  more  especially  violent  exercise, 
increased  greatly  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system; 
but  that  this  extended  even  to  the  slightest  muscular  motion, 
such,  for  example,  as  is  made  use  of  during  a  change  of  pos- 
ture, does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected,  or  if  so,  its  im- 
portance has  been  greatly  overlooked.  We  may  reduce  the 
section  to  the  following  heads: 

lwtf,  The  most  powerful  stimulant  which  can  be  applied,  in 
order  to  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  exercise.  Walking 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  requires  at  least  a  pulse  equal 
to  132  per  minute;  and  the  time  of  the  day,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  exertion,  less  affect  the  rate  of  pulsation  than  one 
would  a  priori  imagine.  When  I  say,  that  walking  at  such  a 
rate  requires  a  certain  increase  in  the  arterial  pulsations,  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert,  that  an  equal  increase  must  necessarily  oc- 
cur in  every  individual.  These  numbers  are  added  only  to  ren- 
der the  subject  more  definite;  in  short,  as  a  single  example, — 
as  a  proof  that  the  increase  is  great,  even  in  the  strong  and 
healthy.  We  shall  immediately  see  how  very  differently  the 
debilitated  are  affected.  This  high  excitement  is  not  followed 
by  proportional  exhaustion,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  arterial 
system;  a  fact  singular  enough,  since  it  is  at  variance  with  cei> 
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tain  laws  of  the  economy,  supposed  to  rest  on  a  secure  foun- 
dation. Other  organs  certainly  follow  a  different  mode,  and  ex- 
hibit, after  any  increase  in  their  functions,  signs  of  exhaustion 
or  weakened  energy.  Such  a  law  seems  to  hold  with  regard  to 
the  nervous  system,  in  particular  with  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  respiratory.* 

2do,  No  stimulant  which  I  have  hitherto  tried,  has  excited 
the  pulse  so  much  even  as  moderate  exercise. 

3tio,  Various  observations  have  rendered  it  probable,  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  arterial  pulsations  accom- 
panying muscular  motion,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  debility 
or  weakness  of  the  individual.  Were  it  allowable  to  apply  the 
rigorous  language  of  calculation  to  a  science  which  cannot 
be  called  exact,  we  would  say  that  such  increase  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  that  debility.  Hence,  in  fever,  the  slightest  change  of 
posture  shall  often  produce  an  incredible  velocity  of  pulse. 
Persons  who  have  suffered  much  from  loss  of  blood,  or  by 
chronic  complaints,  cannot  bear  the  erect  posture  for  any  length 
of  time;  and  hence,  in  the  debilitated,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
are  very  subject  to  faintings,  the  slightest  muscular  motion  by 
inducing  or  necessitating  a  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  (in  them 
too  rapid,)  shall  give  rise  to  that  distressing  accident. 

As  exercise  increases,  so  other  stimulants  diminish  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  in  the  debilitated,  at  least  generally.  But 
as  there  may  be  various  kinds  of  debility,  in  each  of  which  the 
pulse  may  be  differently  affected  by  exercise,  and  as  this  in- 
crease of  the  pulse,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  often  accom- 
panied with  irregularity,  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments 
is  required,  before  we  can  implicitly  agree  with  the  above  rule. 
On  this  latter  principle,  even  in  its  present  state,  we  may  ex- 
plain, I  think,  satisfactorily,  many  of  the  supposed  stimulant 
effects  of  foxglove,  which  drug  debilitates,  directly  and  greatly, 
most  systems  of  the  animal  economy. 

4to,  The  time  of  the  day  has  a  very  considerable  effect  on 
the  augmentation  of  the  arterial  pulsations  by  moderate  exer- 
cise. As  this  relation  has  already  been  considered  at  some 
length,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few 
general  results.   During   the   morning,  the  mere   change   of 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  November  1813,  p.  328. 
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posture  from  the  horizontal  to  the  erect,  shall  increase  the 
pulse  by  about  15  or  20  beats.  At  mid-day,  this  increase 
shall  be  10;  and,  in  the  evening,  4  or  6.  The  effects  produced 
by  the  sitting  posture,  assumed  after  the  horizontal,  are 
not  half  so  considerable  as  those  occasioned  by  the  erect 
posture.  The  above  is  the  manner  in  which  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tions are  affected  by  posture,  at  different  periods  of  the  day; 
and  though  the  results  here  stated  may  be  greatly  magnified 
in  some,  and  equally  diminished  in  others,  it  may,  I  think,  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  similar  laws  constantly  regu- 
late the  healthy  pulse. 

From  the  above  observation,  we  readily  perceive,  of  how 
little  consequence  the  details  of  physicians  are,  regarding  the 
diseased  pulse.  If  the  slightest  change  of  posture  can  in  an  in- 
stant excite  the  pulse  by  50  or  60  beats,  how  easily  may  the 
medical  man  deceive  himself  and  others!  how  often,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  these  facts,  may  drugs  seem  to  benefit 
the  sick,  when  they  are  inert,  or  actually  pernicious. 

StOy  The  increase  of  the  pulsations  occasioned  by  change  of 
posture,  may  shortly  prove  a  valuable  asthenometer.  There  are 
others,  but  they  do  not  seem  so  certainly  to  indicate  debility 
as  the  above.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  more  calculated  to 
detect  disease  than  simple  debility.  These  asthenometers  are* 
the  hot-bath,  the  cold-bath,  or  cold  air,  also  the  non-excitation 
of  the  pulse  by  stimulants,  supposed  to  happen  in  those  habi- 
tuated to  spirituous  liquors.  Some  may  allege,  and  perhaps  with 
justice,  that  this  shall  be  found  to  indicate  rather  a  state  of 
disease  than  debility.  This  condition  of  the  arterial,  or  perhaps 
nervous  system,  which  renders  the  pulse  non-excitable  by  sti- 
mulants, is  supposed  to  arise  from  other  causes  besides  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  "  Unef  observation  tres  remar- 
quable  que  j'ai  eu  occasion  de  faire,  c*est  que,Iorsque  la  sensi- 
bilite  a  ete  emoussee  par  une  affection  chronique,  les  opiacees 
finissent  par  n'avoir  plus  de  prise  sur  l'economie  animale."  I 
have  seen  one  case  which  favoured  somewhat  the  above  opi- 
nion,— the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  without  doubt,  laboured 

*  Beddoes's  Hygeia. 

t  Nouveaux  El£mens  de  Therapeut.  et  de  Mat.  Med.  par  Alibert,  Tom.  II 
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under  hereditary  predisposition  to  consumption.  His  pulse,  on 
one  occasion,  I  found  to  be  not  at  all  affected  by  a  very  great 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  opinion  remains  to  be 
proved  or  refuted  by  additional  observation.  Indeed,  as  it  is 
customary  with  those  labouring  under  chronic  complaints  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  (this  practice  had  not  been 
adopted  in  the  case  just  mentioned),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  class  of  drugs  should  at  last  cease  to  produce  their 
wonted  effects. 

Somewhat  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  (detection  of 
commencing  disease  in  the  lungs,  or  pulmonic  debility.  This, 
according  to  Beddoes,*  is  indicated  by  a  continued  high  pulse. 
"  When  consumption  is  advancing,  it  will  be  more  frequent 
than  natural,  and,  in  general,  much  more  frequent  towards  the 
close  of  day."  The  whole  subject  is  novel,  and  deserves  atten- 
tion. 

As  my  only  wish  in  prosecuting  these  experiments  has  been 
to  correct  a  few  notions  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  advance  that  estimable  science,  I  shall  feel  grati- 
fied with  an  examination  of  my  experiments,  whether  that  lead 
to  a  refutation  or  to  a  confirmation  of  the  opinions  maintained 
throughout  this  essay. 


Observations  respecting'  the  Natural  Production  of  Saltpetre  on 
the  Walls  of  subterraneous  and  other  Buildings.  By  John 
Kidd,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford.  Commu- 
nicated by  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.D.  Sec.  R.S.f 

[From  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal,  for  December,  1814.] 

Although  the  following  observations  afford  no  positive 
evidence  of  the  source  of  that  saline  efflorescence  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  on  the  walls  of  subterraneous  and  other  build- 
ings, and  which,  as  consisting  principally  if  not  entirely  of 
common  nitre,  long  since  gave  rise  to  the  naroej:  by  which  that 
salt  is  most  commonly  known;  yet  as  tending  to  throw  some 

*  Essay  on  Consumption,  p.  252. 

f  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1814,  part  it 
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light  on  a  very  obscure  part  of  natural  history,  they  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  this  honourable  and  learned  so- 
ciety. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  saltpetre  or 
nitre,  in  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  had  been  observed 
long  before  there  existed  any  general  inducement  to  collect  it 
from  those  sources;  but  after  the  invention  and  subsequent  ex- 
tensive employment  of  gunpowder,  it  became  an  object  not 
only  to  search  out  every  natural  source  of  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  that  important  compound,  but  also  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  of  its  production;  for  the  purpose  either  of  ac- 
celerating the  natural  process,  or  of  imitating  it  by  artificial 
means. 

The  usual  and  almost  exclusive  occurrence  of  saltpetre  on 
walls  constructed  of  limestone,  and  in  situations  exposed  to 
animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  in  all  probability  led  to  the  em- 
pirical practice  of  heaping  together  the  mortar  and  refuse  of 
old  buildings  with  putrescent  animal  and  vegetable  matter; 
from  a  mixture  of  which  kind,  after  exposure  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  air,  a  quantity  of  nitre  may 
usually  be  obtained  by  lixiviation:  but  it  would  be  a  question 
of  mere  curiosity,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  the  practice.  The  intention  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
state  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations,  made  during  the  last 
year,  on  the  connexion  that  exists  between  the  natural  produc- 
tion of  nitre  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  detailing  these 
observations,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  previously  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  laboratory  of  the  Ashmole  Museum,  in  which 
building  they  were  principally  made:  nor  shall  I  be  afraid  of 
being  thought  too  minute  in  this  description,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  following  detail,  by  those  at  least  who  know  the 
precision  that  is  requisite  in  every  induction,  which  like  the 
present  rests  on  phenomena  of  an  obscure  and  equivocal  na- 
ture. 

The  Ashmole  Museum,  which  was  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  is  an  insulated  building,  con- 
structed entirely  of  calcareous  freestone,  and  consisting  of 
three  stories.  The  lowermost  of  these  stories  was  originally 
designed. for,  and  has  constantly  been  used  as,  a  chemical  la- 
boratory. 
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The  pavement  of  the  laboratory,  on  its  eastern,  northern, 
and  western  sides,  is  about  nine  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
street  in  which  the  Museum  stand*;  on  its  southern  side  it  is 
on  the  same  level  with  an  area,  about  ten  feet  in  breadth, 
which  in  part  occupies  the  site  of  the  ditch  of  the  old  town, 
and  insulates  a  quadrangular  projecting  part  of  the  whole 
building  of  the  Museum.  The  laboratory  itself  is  a  single  room 
sixty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty-five  in 
breadth;  having  an  arched  stone  cieling,  the  centre  of  which  is 
seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The  walls  of 
this  room,  which  are  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness,  are  con- 
structed of  squared  calcareous  freestone,  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  was  dug  from  a  quarry  near  Burford,  and  is  techni- 
cally called  Windrush  stone,  from  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
There  are  four  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  north  side  of 
the  laboratory,  formed  in  the  curve  of  the  arched  cieling;  the 
dimensions  of  each  of  which  are  five  feet  by  four  and  a  half. 

There  is  no  window  either  on  the  eastern  or  western  side  of 
the  laboratory.   * 

On  the  south  side  there  are  two  windows,  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity, looking  into  the  area  above  described;  and  these  win- 
dows are  placed  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  ground,  that  is, 
about  three  feet:  and  all  that  part  of  the  south  side  interme- 
diate to  these  two  windows  separates  the  laboratory  from  the 
quadrangular  projecting  part  of  the  whole  building  of  the  Mu- 
seum already  mentioned. 

The  saline  efflorescence  takes  place  most  copiously  on  the 
north  wall,  and  it  occurs  on  various  parts  of  it  from  nearly  the 
level  of  the  pavement  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  centre 
of  the  arched  cieling.  It  takes  place  also,  though  not  so  abun* 
dantly,  on  the  east  and  west  walls;  and  also  at  the  eastern  and 
western  extremity  of  the  south  wall;  but  it  is  worth  noticing, 
that  I  have  never  seen  it  on  that  part  of  the  south  wall  which  is 
common  to  the  laboratory  and  the  attached  projecting  building 
of  the  Museum.  It  is  true  that  there  are  chimneys  in  this  wail 
connected  with  fires  that  are  lighted  daily;  but  this  circum- 
stance does  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  nitre,  because  its  formation  takes  place  in  another  part  of 
the  laboratory  equally  near  a  chimney,  and  in  which,  from 
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being  inclosed,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  always  considera- 
by  hig  er. 

It  is  also  worth  noticing,  that  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
points  of  its  appearance  in  every  part  of  the  building  there  are 
intercepted  spaces  entirely  and  always  free  from  the  least  de- 
position. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  occasional  formation  of  nitre  is 
observable  in  many  other  buildings  and  parts  of  Oxford,  be- 
sides the  laboratory  of  the  Ashmole  Museum;  as  on  the  wall, 
called  Long  Wall,  which  bounds  the  park  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege to  the  west — on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  Theatre — on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  three  walls  of  the 
quadrangular  projecting  part  of  the  Ashmole  Museum — very 
abundantly  on  the  inclined  base  of  the  windows  of  the  Exami* 
nation  school,  looking  to  the  north — and  also  very  abundantly 
on  the  west  side  of  the  wall,  which  separates  the  square  of  the 
schools  from  the  arched  way  leading  from  thence  to  the  Thea- 
tre and  Convocation  House. 

It  has  been  observed  repeatedly,  that  the  presence  of  lime  is 
necessary  to  the  natural  production  of  saltpetre;  and  in  all  the 
foregoing  instances  the  stone  on  which  the  saline  efflorescence 
takes  place  is  the  common  limestone  of  Oxfordshire.  I  have 
only  once  observed  its  formation  on  the  surface  of  a  brick 
wall:  but  in  that  instance  the  substance  of  those  bricks  on 
which  the  nitre  appeared  had  crumbled  away  to  some  depth; 
and  if  this  destruction  of  their  texture  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  unusual  proportion  of  lime  in  the  clay  of  which  they  are 
made,  (a  supposition  not  improbable,  since  many  parts  of  the 
stratum  of  clay  from  which  the  bricks  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  made  do  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  lime,)  the  rea- 
son of  the  exception  in  the  case  of  this  brick  wall  will  cor- 
respond with  the  truth  of  the  general  observation  above 
stated. 

The  following  circumstance  is  particularly  deserving  of  no- 
tice. A  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  laboratory,  on  which  salt- 
petre usually  effloresced,  having  been  covered  with  wainscot 
some  months  since,  and  the  wainscot  having  been  painted  with 
common  white  paint,  I  was  surprised  after  a  time  in  observ- 
ing an  efflorescence  on  particular  parts  of  the  paint,  similar  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  on  the  wall  itself.  Where  this 
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efflorescence  had  taken  place  the  paint  was  loosened  from  the 
wainscot,  and  might  be  readily  peeled  off  in  small  flakes.  The 
saline  particles  of  which  this  efflorescence  consisted  I  at  first 
supposed  to  be  nitrate  of  lead;  but  upon  examination  in  various 
Ways  no  trace  of  lead  could  be  found  in  them,  and  they  exhi- 
bited the  principal  characters  of  common  nitre:  they  deflagra- 
ted, for  instance,  with  charcoal,  leaving  a  deliquescent  alkaline 
residuum.  Many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  that  saline  efflores- 
cence was  brushed  off,  but  I  have  not  yet  observed  any  renewal 
of  it. 

Though  the  production  of  saltpetre  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ashmole  Museum  as  long  since  as 
the  year  1802,  I  was  prevented  by  many  circumstances  from 
observing  with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  precision  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  natural  process  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year;  about  which  time  having  carefully  brushed 
away  the  whole  of  the  saline  efflorescence  from  a  part  of  the 
north  wall  situated  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  very  im- 
perfectly exposed  to  the  light,  I  was  surprised  by  the  fact  of 
its  quick  re-appearance.  It  was  brushed  away  at  the  end  of 
January;  but  within  three  days  it  had  again  effloresced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  present  that  appearance  of  hoar  frost,  or  down, 
or  mould,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
naturally  formed  saltpetre  is  often  accumulated;  and  which  a 
person,  utterly  incapable  of  judging  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
substance,  described  at  the  time  by  the  term  "  damp." 

I  was  still  more  surprised,  however,  in  observing  after  a  few 
days,  that  the  quantity  of  the  saltpetre  was  apparently  very 
much  diminished;  and  that  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days  there 
was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  it  remaining:  though  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  a  particle  had  either  accidentally  fallen 
to  the  ground  or  been  intentionally  removed. 

The  same  part  of  the  wall  was  again  brushed  perfectly  clean, 
and  I  continued  to  make  daily  observations  in  expectation  of 
a  renewal  of  the  process;  but  no  new  collection  was  percepti- 
ble, excepting  in  the  form  of  a  very  few  detached  and  minute 
capillary  crystals,  till  the  16th  of  March;  on  which  day,  having 
been  absent  during  the  whole  of  the  14th  and  15th,  I  found  a 
more  abundant  accumulation  than  in  the  preceding  instances. 

It  was  an  obvious  supposition  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
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nitre  was  connected  with  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere: and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  its  first-mentioned  ap- 
pearance took  place  in  frosty  weather,  and  that  its  re-appear- 
ance about  the  16th  of  March  had  been  preceded  by  a  frost  of 
a  few  days:  whereas  during  the  intervals  in  which  it  disappear- 
ed and  was  not  again  produced,  the  weather  had  been  mild. 
The  wall  was  again  brushed  quite  clean  on  the  16th  of  March; 
between  which  day  and  the  4th  of  April  a  considerable  quan- 
tity had  again  collected  on  the  same  part;  the  process  having 
been  more  rapid  during  the  last  four  or  five  days,  which  were 
cold. 

On  April  the  12th  the  front  of  this  part  of  the  wall  was  re- 
newed by  scraping,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  fresh  surface,  and  before  the  25th  of  April 
nitre  had  formed  on  many  parts  of  this  new  surface;  but  hav- 
ing first  increased  and  then  continued  stationary  for  some  days, 
it  began  to  diminish  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  state  of 
the  air  having  been  very  moist  during  the  two  or  three  preced- 
ing days. 

About  the  middle  of  May  1813^  I  selected  several  distinct 
parts  on  which  the  spontaneous  formation  of  nitre  usually  takes 
place,  some  within  and  some  without  the  building  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  began  to  make  daily  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  that  process,  which  I  noted  down  at  the  time:  but  as  a  re- 
gister of  this  kind  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious  in  its  recital, 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  the  following  general  results  of  those 
observations;  requesting  it  may  be  kept  in  mind,  that  I  do 
not  presume  to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  them  than  is  proportional 
to  the  short  period  of  time  and  the  circumscribed  space  in 
which  they  were  made. 

It  appears  then  from  the  observations  I  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  make,  that  the  spontaneous  formation  of  saltpetre  is, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  whether  it  take  place  on  the  interior  or  ex- 
terior of  a  building:  thus  during  the  period  of  the  cold  weather 
in  January  1814,  it  became  visible  not  only  on  parts  of  the  walls 
where  I  had  never  before  observed  it,  but  even  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  laboratory.  The  part  of  the  pavement  on  which  it 
appeared  is  adjacent  to  the  north  wall;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  pavement  is  covered  by  a  flooring  of  wood,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  whether  or  not  it  took  place  on  other  parts  also.  The 
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stone  forming  the  pavement  is  the  same  kind  of  limestone  as 
that  of  which  the  walls  are  built. 

Again,  whereas  in  summer  its  reproduction  is  most  rapid 
and  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  light  present,  the 
reverse  of  this  (though  not  universally)  takes  place  in  winter. 
Wherever  the  saline  efflorescence  in  question  occurs,  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  becomes  permanently  discoloured,  as  if  from 
the  effect  of  damp;  but  this  discoloration  is  merely  superfi- 
cial. If  these  discoloured  parts  be  whitewashed,  the  process 
still  goes  on;  and  the  whitewash  is  gradually  detached  in  flakes: 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  nitre  is  formed  on 
the  whitewash,  or  on  the  wall  which  it  covers;  though  proba- 
bly the  latter. 

When  the  spontaneous  formation  of  nitre  takes  place  slowly 
and  in  a  sheltered  situation,  it  is  at  first  visible  in  the  form  of 
minute  prismatic  crystals,  which  usually  project  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall  nearly  at  right  angles;  but  sometimes  they  are 
scattered  in  different  directions,  lying  upon  its  surface  so  lightly 
as  scarcely  to  appear  in  contact  with  it.  In  general,  however, 
the  saline  efflorescence  makes  its  appearance  in  extremely 
minute  capillary  crystals,  either  accumulated  in  groups,  which 
resemble  recently  fallen  flakes  of  snow,  or  investing  the  wall 
like  a  fine  down. 

During  the  severely  cold  weather  of  January  1814,  it  ap- 
peared in  some  places  in  the  form  of  minute  dense  grains 
closely  aggregated;  while  in  others  it  still  continued  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  down  or  wool:  and  the  local  circumstances 
most  obviously  connected  with  this  difference  in  the  manner 
of  crystallization,  were  the  presence  of  a  greater  degree  of 
light,  where  the  granular  deposition  took  place,  and  a  less  de- 
gree of  shelter  from  the  influence  of  cold  air. 

In  some  instances  the  production  of  the  saltpetre  is  accom- 
panied with  a  disintegration  of  the  substance  of  the  stone  on 
which  it  is  formed;  but  this  circumstance  is  only  observable  on 
stones  of  a  loose  texture. 

The  shortest  interval  I  have  observed  between  the  time  of 
its  having  been  brushed  away  and  its  re-appearance,  is  four 
hours:  but  it  was  then  in  full  efflorescence,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  visible  much  earlier.  The  observation  was  made 
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©n  November  the  17th,  about  midnight:  there  had  been  snow 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  night  was  frosty. 

The  spontaneous  formation  of  nitre  takes  place  indifferently 
on  the  surface  of  the  stones  composing  a  wall,  and  of  the  mortar 
by  which  those  stones  are  cemented;  and  near  the  close  of  the 
late  frost,  I  observed  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  surface  of  a 
partition  consisting  entirely  of  laths  plastered  over  with  the 
mortar  or  stucco  commonly  used  for  that  purpose. 

It  accumulates  in  greater  quantity  on  some  parts  of  a  given 
surface  than  on  others;  and  this  difference  in  the  degree  of  its 
accumulation,  is  probably  connected  with  some  slight  difference 
in  the  texture  or  composition  of  the  stone  on  which  it  is  form- 
ed: for  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  after  a  careful  removal 
of  it,  its  reproduction  takes  place  to  the  same  proportional  ex- 
tent in  the  same  parts:  and  this  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
efflorescence  often  takes  place  not  by  a  gradual  transition,  but 
as  abruptly  as  if  the  line  of  separation  had  been  marked  by  a 
graver;  so  that  the  part  of  the  surface  on  one  side  of  the  line 
shall  be  almost  totally  devoid  of  any  efflorescence,  while  on 
the  other  side  it  shall  resemble  the  accumulation  of  hoar  frost 
on  the  small  branches  of  a  tree. 

The  saltpetre  formed  in  summer  scarcely  appears  to  con- 
tain a  particle  of  any  calcareous  salt:  that  formed  in  winter 
contains  most  evident  traces  of  such  a  salt,  though  probably 
even  in  winter  the  amount  of  this  is  not  much  above  one  part 
in  two  hundred  of  the  whole  mass. 

A  frosty,  clear,  and  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  natural  production  of  nitre:  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  limit  to  its  formation,  on  the  same  spot,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrt  not  continuing  to  increase  after  it  has  proceeded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

In  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  the  formation  either  does 
not  take  place  at  all,  or  goes  on  slowly:  and  if  that  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  nitre 
continue  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  nitre  already  formed 
gradually  disappears.  At  the  commencement  of  these  observa- 
tions I  attributed  the  occasional  disappearance  of  the  nitre  to 
its  mechanical  removal  from  the  wall,  and  supposed  that  it 
must  have  been  by  accident  brushed  off:  but  repeated  observa- 
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tions  convinced  me  this  was  not  the  case,  its  disappearance 
proceeding  as  gradually  as  its  previous  appearance;  besides 
which,  had  it  fallen  from  the  wall,  I  should  most  probably  have 
found  it  on  the  pavement  beneath,  which  never  happened  to 
me.  It  afterwards  appeared  probable,  although  I  have  never 
met  with  any  condensed  moisture  on  the  surfaces  submitted 
to  the  foregoing  observations,  that  the  aqueous  vapour  preci- 
pitated from  the  atmospher*  in  the  state  of  it  above  alluded 
to,  might  dissolve  minute  particles  oi  the  nitre,  and  be  absorb- 
ed with  them  into  the  substance  of  the  wall;  but  on  this  suppo- 
sition nitre  ought  to  be  found  in  lixiviating  a  portion  of  the 
stone  taken  near  the  surface.  I  have  however  made  the  expe- 
riment without  detecting  any  nitre  in  the  stone  so  taken.  But, 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  absorption  of  the  nitre  into  the 
substance  of  the  stone,  I  found  the  efflorescence  disappear  in 
more  places  than  one  during  the  severe  frost  of  the  present 
year  (1814),  at  a  time  when,  from  the  temperature  of  the 
stone,  if  not  of  the  air  also,  the  absorption  here  supposed  could 
not  have  taken  place;  since,  that  temperature  being  below  the 
freezing  point,  the  aqueous  particles  would  by  congelation 
have  been  rendered  incapable  of  dissolving  the  nitre. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  such  a  spontaneous  disappear- 
ance of  the  nitre,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  took  place  ante- 
cedently to  and  during  the  late  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  January 
18  and  19. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the  free  presence  of  atmos*. 
pherical  air  be  necessary  in  the  natural  process  under  conside- 
ration, I  selected  a  part  of  the  wall  on  which  the  formation  of 
saltpetre  usually  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  in- 
sulated about  a  square  foot  of  its  surface  which  had  been  pre- 
viously brushed  quite  clean.  It  was  insulated  by  means  of  a 
plate  of  glass,  the  edges  of  the  frame  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  cement,  so  as  to  exclude  any  access  of  air  between  the 
glass  and  the  wall.  As  the  depth  of  the  frame  was  not  more 
than  the  third  of  an  inch,  the  inclosed  space  contained  but  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  atmospherical  air.  On  the  following 
day,  October  29,  I  observed  that  a  formation  of  nitre  had  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  the  wall  within  the  glass,  but  that  it  was 
not  so  extensively  diffused,  nor  so  abundantly  deposited,  as 
had  been  usual  before  the  application  of  the  glass;  and  the 
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crystals,  which  were  distinctly  prismatic,  were  much  more  ac- 
curately defined,  and  larger,  than  I  had  ever  before  observed 
them;  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  tranquil  state  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  they  were  formed.  On  the  day  following,  Octo- 
ber 30,  the  quantity  was  increased;  but  it  remained  stationary 
from  that  time  to  November  12,  when  it  began  to  diminish; 
and  on  November  16,  there  was  no  longer  any  appearance  of 
it:  nor  did  it  re-appear  in  the  interval  between  November  16 
and  29.  In  the  mean  time  the  efflorescence  had  not  only  taken 
place  on  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  wall  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
had  been  more  than  once  brushed  off  and  again  deposited, 
while  no  increase  had  taken  place  in  that  originally  formed 
within  the  glass. 

On  November  29,  the  exterior  surface  of  the  glass  was,  for 
a  purpose  to  be  mentioned  presently,  covered  over  with  white- 
wash; which  was  not  removed  till  January  8, 1814.  No  obser- 
vation could  of  course  be  made  on  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face within  the  glass  during  the  interval  that  the  glass  itself 
was  covered  with  whitewash;  but  no  nitre  was  visible  on  the 
removal  of  the  whitewash  on  January  8.  It  had,  however,  re-ap* 
peared  before  the  morning  of  January  10,  partly  in  separate  ca- 
pillary prismatic  crystals,  which  were  much  larger  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  reached  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass;  and  partly  in  small  flocculent 
tufts;  the  whole  quantity  of  the  nitre  formed  being  much  great- 
er than,  and  the  manner  of  its  formation  being  very  different 
from,  that  formation  which  took  place  within  the  glass  on  Oc- 
tober 29  and  30.  Still,  the  whole  quantity  was  not  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  was  usually  formed  on  the  same  surface  when 
exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  increased 
quantity,  however,  formed  in  January,  compared  with  that  form- 
ed in  October,  corresponds  with  the  observation,  that  the  natu- 
ral production  of  nitre  is  much  influenced  by  temperature:  but 
it  is  worth  mentioning,  that  while  the  nitre  formed  within  the 
glass  in  January,  occurred  either  in  distinctly  prismatic  crystals 
or  in  flocculent  tufts,  that  which  was  formed  on  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  wall  was  of  the  granular  character  above  described 
in  page  1 74>. 

Having  by  the  foregoing  experiment  satisfied  myself  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  free  presence  of  atmospherical 
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air  for  the  full  effect  in  the  spontaneous  production  of  nitre,  I 
wished  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
nitre  formed  and  the  stone  on  which  it  is  formed;  and  particu- 
larly, whether  carbonate  of  lime  simply  would  be  sufficient  for 
its  production.  I  therefore  made  a  nearly  liquid  paste  with 
distilled  water  and  prepared  chalk,5*  with  which  I  covered  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  glass  that  had  been  attached  to  the  wall 
for  the  purpose  already  mentioned:  but  though  nitre  was  re- 
peatedly formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glass,  not  a  par- 
ticle appeared  on  the  whitewash  during  the  space  of  nearly  six 
weeks,  from  November  29  to  January  8. 


The  foregoing  statement  contains  the  general  results  of  all 
the  observations  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make  on  the  pre- 
sent subject.  I  subjoin  an  imperfect  analysis  of  the  stone  of 
which  the  laboratory  of  the  Ashmole  Museum  is  built,  and  of 
the  saltpetre  periodically  formed  on  itj  concluding  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  local  differences  connected  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  formation  of  that  substance,  and  on  its  probable  or 
rather  possible  source. 

The  stone  of  which  the  laboratory  is  constructed  belongs  to 
one  of  those  alternating  series  of  clay  and  sand,  and  calcareous 
freestone,  of  which  the  varieties  of  Bath  stone  form  nearly  the 
lowermost  strata;  and  the  Headington  stone,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  Oxford  is  built,  the  uppermost.  It  is  princi- 
pally made  up  of  the  debris  of  small  sea  shells,  but  frequently 
contains  organic  vegetable  remains,  and  always  some  propor- 
tion of  sand  and  ochry  clay. 

Six  portions  of  this  stone,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  la- 
boratory, each  weighing  at  least  two  hundred  grains,  were 
separately  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  di- 
luted muriatic  acid.  The  undissolved  residuum,  which  amount- 
ed in  no  instance  to  as  much  as  four  parts  in  a  hundred,  con- 
sisted of  a  yellowish  brown  ochry  clay,  mixed  with  a  few  par- 
ticles of  white  sand,  and  small  laminar  fragments  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  very  much  resembling  portions  of  the  siliceous 

*  As  chalk  sometimes  contains  magnesia,  and  almost  always  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silex  and  alumine,  I  intend  on  a  future  occasion  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, using  very  finely  pulverized  crystallized  calcareous  spar,  instead 
of  chalk. 
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incrustation  of  the  Geyser  spring.  Small  flocculent  shreds 
slowly  subsided  in  the  muriatic  solution,  derived  probably 
from  the  membranous  part  of  the  shelly  matter  of  the  lime- 
stone; for  this  insoluble  residuum,  when  thrown  into  red 
hot  nitre,  slightly  deflagrated,  and  gave  out  an  odour  resem- 
bling burnt  bones:  and  as  this  residuum  had  been  collected 
without  the  use  of  a  filter,  the  inflammable  matter  could  not 
well  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source  than  the  stone 
itself. 

The  muriatic  solution  contained  a  small  proportion  of  iron, 
and  gave  a  very  slight  trace  of  magnesia.  So  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  stone  may  be  thus  stated: 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  . 96 

Oxide  of  iron,  sand,  ochry  clay,  and  animal  membrane      4 

,    100 

In  offering  the  following  imperfect  analysis  of  the  saltpetre 
produced  in  the  situations  above  alluded  to,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  quantities  on  which  I  have  hitherto  had  it  in  my 
power  to  operate  have  been  very  small. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  made  on  a  solution  of  salt- 
petre which  had  been  formed  during  the  summer,  gave  the 
following  results. 

The  solution  contained  no  disengaged  acid  or  alkali,  and, 
upon  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  afforded  the  slightest 
possible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lime.  It  contained  minute 
portions  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid.  A  portion  of  it  being 
evaporated,  left  a  mass  of  crystals  which,  in  their  form,  as  in 
all  their  other  characters,  exhibited  the  properties  of  nitrate 
of  potash. 

As  it  is  usually  stated  by  writers  who  speak  of  the  subject, 
that  nitrate  of  lime  is  a  principal  constituent  part  of  saltpetre 
formed  by  a  natural  process,  I  was  much  surprised  by  the  very 
slight  trace  of  lime  evident  in  the  present  instance;  though  I 
had  felt  assured  previously,  that  but  little  would  be  found  in 
the  natural  saltpetre  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining; having  never  observed  in  it  any  tendency  towards 
deliquescence.  Having  had  frequent  occasion  to  suppose  that 
carbonate  of  lime  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than 
is  commonly  believed,  and  having  never  been  able  to  detach 
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the  saline  efflorescence  in  question  from  the  walls  of  the  labo- 
ratory, &c.  without  admixture  of  particles  of  the  limestone,  or 
of  the  whitewash,  amounting  to  at  least  seven  or  eight  parts  in 
a  hundred,  it  struck  me,  that  these  particles  might  be  the  source 
of  the  lime  rendered  evident  by  the  addition  of  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia  in  the  solution  of  the  saltpetre.  I  therefore  pulverised 
small  portions  of  calcareous  spar,  of  the  common  limestone  of 
this  country,  and  of  whitewash;  and  having  agitated  accurately 
distilled  water,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  each  of  these 
portions,  I  then  filtered  the  water,  and  tested  it  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  In  each  instance,  there  was  fully  as  copious  a  pre- 
cipitate as  when  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  had  been  added  to  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  solution  of  saltpetre. 

Similar  preliminary  experiments  having  been  made  on  some 
saltpetre  detached  from  the  same  part  with  that  already  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  but  formed  during  the  winter  instead 
of  the  summer,  the  same  results  were  obtained,  with  this  sin- 
gle difference,  that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia  was  much  more  copious:  and  I  found  this 
to  be  the  case  from  whatever  part  of  the  laboratory  or  else- 
where the  saltpetre  had  been  detached,  provided  it  had  been 
formed  during  the  winter.  I  could  not  extend  the  experiment 
on  the  saltpetre  formed  during  the  summer,  having  only  re- 
served a  portion  from  one  spot. 

Judging  from  such  experiments  as  I  have  made,  it  appears 
that  the  saltpetre,  formed  in  the  situations  described  in  this 
paper,  consists  of  full  99  parts  in  100  of  nitrate  of  potash;  with 
a  very  minute  proportion  of  some  calcareous  salt,  which  is 
either  not  at  all  present  in  the  saltpetre  formed  during  sum- 
mer, or  is  present  in  smaller  quantity  than  in  that  formed  dur- 
ing winter — though  even  in  the  latter  instance  it  scarcely 
amounts  to  one  part  in  200. 

The  proportion  of  sulphuric  and  of  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
bases  with  which  these  acids  are  combined,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  ascertain,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  evidently  exist. 

In  considering  the  relative  situations  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  laboratory,  and  of  the  other  buildings  also,  in  which  salt- 
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petre  is  naturally  formed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  efflorescence 
takes  place  only  where  the  exterior  of  the  wall  on  which  it  is 
formed  is  either  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  weather, 
or  is  in  contact  with  the  adjacent  ground;  not  taking  place  at  all 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  wail  is  neither  exposed  to  the 
weatheron  either  side,nor  is  in  contact  with  the  adjacent  ground: 
from  which  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  effect  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  external  air,  or  of  the  moisture  of  the  ground 
transmitted  through  the  substance  of  the  wall:  but  the  result  of 
that  experiment,  in  which  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  interior 
surface  of  the  wall  having  been  prevented  by  the  intervention 
of  a  glass,  the  formation  of  nitre  took  place  only  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  is  in  a  great  measure  at  variance  with  such  a 
supposition. 

Again:  though  it  is  evident  that  the  natural  production  of  the 
saltpetre  is  closely  connected  with  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  those  changes  relating  not  only  to  its  temperature 
but  also  to  the  degree  of  its  moisture  and  barometrical  pres- 
sure; yet  a  much  longer  series  of  observations,  and  these  not 
partial  like  the  present,  but  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  is  requisite,  before  even  this  part  of  the  problem  can  be 
accurately  solved.  There  still  would  remain  a  part  of  much 
more  difficult  solution,  namely,  the  source  of  the  metallic  base 
of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre. 

With  respect  to  this  difficult  question,  if  we  compare  the 
elements  present  in  the  composition  of  the  saltpetre  formed, 
with  the  elements  of  the  substances  present  during  its9  forma- 
tion, it  seems  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  potassium,  or 
the  metallic  base  of  the  potash  of  the  saltpetre,  is  either  a  sim- 
ple principle  of  some  of  the  elements  present,  or  that  it  results 
from  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  those  principles,  or  of  two 
or  more  of  the  elements  themselves. # 

The  gross  compounds  present  during  the  formation  of  salt- 
petre, in  the  instances  mentioned  in  this  paper,  are  atmosphe- 

*  The  terms  "element"  and  "principle"  are  here  used  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  the  early  physical  philosophers  used  the  terms  (rro^-tcc 
*ex*'-  They  supposed  that  the  former,  though  incapable  of  decomposition 
by  common  means,  were  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  sim- 
ple substances:  those  absolutely  simple  substances  they  expressed  by  the 
term  «£*«/. 
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rical  air  and  the  limestone  on  which  the  saltpetre  effloresces; 
and  all  the  component  parts  of  these  may  be  ultimately  resolved 
into  the  following  elements — oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  together  with  iron  and  the  metallic  bases  of  some  of 
the  earths. 

The  component  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  of  which  the  salt- 
petre under  consideration  almost  entirely  consists,  are  ni- 
tric acid,  water,  and  potash;  which  may  be  resolved  into  the 
following  elements — oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  potas- 
sium: and  all  these  elements  are  experimentally  known  to  be 
present  in  the  situations  where  saltpetre  is  formed,  with  the 
exception  of  potassium. 

In  the  supposition  then  that  the  saltpetre  is  a  product  and 
not  an  educt  of  the  above  process,  since  no  potash  can  be  de- 
tected either  in  the  air  or  limestone,  the  potassium  must  either 
be  contained  in  a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  lime- 
stone, which  from  its  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen  is  inad- 
missible; or  it  must  be  a  component  principle  of  some  one  of 
the  elements  present;  or  lastly,  it  must  be  itself  a  compound  of 
two  or  more  of  the  principles  of  those  elements,  or  of  two  or 
more  of  the  elements  themselves. 

But  I  am  aware  that  the  saltpetre  may  be  considered  as  an 
educt  of  the  process,  and  that  it  may  possibly  exist  already 
formed  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  minute  division:  yet, 
when  we  consider  the  comparatively  fixed  nature  of  that  salt, 
and  that  no  experiments  have  yet  detected  its  presence  in  at- 
mospherical air,  or  in  the  moisture  precipitated  from  atmos- 
pherical air;  and  lastly,  when  we  reflect  on  the  probability  that 
the  metals,  of  which  potassium  is  one,  are  compound  bodies, 
the  former  supposition  seems  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  the 
latter. 

February,  1814. 
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The  recent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Brodie  have  rendered  questiona- 
ble the  different  prevailing  hypotheses  relative  to  animal  heat, 
and  have  shown  that  fresh  investigation  is  necessary,  before  we 
can  expect  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  theory. 

In  the  present  uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge,  three  cir- 
cumstances are  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  viz.  the  rela- 
tive capacities  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  for  heat,  their  com- 
parative temperatures,  and  the  temperatures  of  different  parts 
of  the  animal  body. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  we  possess  only  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Crawford,  which  I  believe  have  not  yet  been  re- 
peated, notwithstanding  they  form  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis. 

On  the  second,  little  inquiry  has  been  made,  and  especially 
of  late  years,  since  the  improvement  of  the  thermometer. 

And  on  the  third,  the  observations  that  have  been  collected 
are  very  few  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Carlisle,  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  deserving 
of  confidence. 

Such  were  the  inducements  that  led  me  to  the  consideration 
of  each  of  these  subjects  apart,  and  to  endeavour  to  acquire  by 
experiment  some  more  certain  knowledge  respecting  them.  The 
experiments  that  I  have  made  will  be  described  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections,  and  in  the  last  will  be  offered  the  few  remarks 
and  conclusions  which  naturally  arise,  and  are  fairly  deducible 
from  the  results. 

1.  On  the  Capacities  of  venous  and  arterial  Blood  for  Heat. 

I  must  premise,  that  my  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  relative  capacities  of  venous  and  arterial  blood 
for  heat,  rather  than  their  exact  specific  caloric  The  latter, 
from  many  circumstances,  is  difficult  to  be  accomplished;  whilst 
the  former  is  comparatively  easy,  and  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  is  probably  equally  useful. 

*  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1814,  part  ii. 
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I  have  employed  both  the  methods  commonly  used.  I  shall 
mention  most  of  the  experiments  that  I  have  made,  wijthout 
noticing  the  repetitions  of  them,  and  shall  begin  with  those  on 
the  times  of  cooling  of  equal  volumes  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood. 

The  blood  used  was  from  the  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  lamb  about  four  months  old.  It  was  received  in 
bottles;  and  to  remove  the  fibrin,  which  is  a  great  impediment 
in  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  was  immediately  stirred  with  a 
wooden  rod.  In  respect  to  colour,  the  difference  between  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  sheep's; 
and  this  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  I  have  always  observed, 
the  venous  being  of  a  less  dark  hue.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
venous  blood,  without  the  fibrin,  was  found  to  be  1050,  and  that 
of  the  arterial  1047. 

A  glass  bottle  equal  in  capacity  to  2518  grains  of  water,  and 
weighing  1332  grains,  was  filled  respectively  with  water  and 
venous  and  arterial  blood  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  62, 
about  four  hours  after  the  blood  had  been  drawn,  during  which 
time  each  bottle  had  been  closely  corked.  A  delicate  thermo- 
meter, by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  liquid.  The  bottle  was  then  plunged  into  water  of  the 
temperature  140  Fahrenheit;  and  when  the  mercury  had  risen 
to  120,  the  bottle  was  quickly  wiped  and  suspended  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  the  progress  of  cooling  was  noticed  every 
five  minutes,  till  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  80.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  general  results  obtained: 

Water  cooled  from  120  to  80  in  91  minutes. 

Arterial  blood  in 89 

Venous  blood  in 88 

Considering  therefore  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  to  be  de- 
noted by  1000,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  glass  bottle  pro- 
ducing a  difference  only  of  about  half  a  minute,  and  the  same 
in  each  instance,  and  dividing  the  times  of  cooling  by  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  the  relative  capacities  of  venous  and  arterial  blood 
without  fibrin  appear  to  be  as  '921  and  '934. 

In  the  following  experiments  the  same  kind  of  blood  and  the 
same  quantity  was  used  as  in  the  preceding.  The  mixtures  were 
made  in  a  very  thin  glass  receiver  containing  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer. The  temperature  of  the  room  was  66. 
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Hot  water  temperature  121;  cold  water  61.  Mixture  of  the 
two  90,  after  two  minutes  89,  after  three  88,  and  after  eight  87. 

Venous  blood  121.  Water  62*5.  Mixture  89;  after  three 
minutes  88*5;  after  seven  87. 

Arterial  blood  121.  Water  63*5.  Mixture  89*5;  after  three 
minutes  88*5,  and  after  seven  87. 

Now,  allowing  about  one  degree  of  the  cooling  effect  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  receiver,  indicated  by  the  admixture  of 
the  hot  and  cold  water,  calculating  the  quantity  of  blood  used 
from  the  knowledge  of  its  volume  and  specific  gravity,  employ- 
ing the  formula  given  by  Professor  Robison,  which  consists  in 
multiplying  respectively  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  blood 
by  the  change  of  temperature,  and  dividing  the  first  product  by 
the  second,  the  quotient  or  specific  caloric  for  venous  blood 
appears  to  be  as  *812,  and  for  arterial  as  #814,  results  very  simi- 
lar to  those  I  have  obtained  with  the  blood  of  the  sheep. 

In  the  remaining  experiments,  blood  with  the  fibrin  present 
was  employed,  and,  with  this  exception,  they  were  perfectly  si- 
milar to  those  already  described. 

The  blood  used  to  ascertain  its  time  of  cooling  was  obtained 
from  a  sheep;  and  one  day  the  vein  was  opened,  and  on  the 
next  the  artery.  The  capacity  of  the  bottle  employed  exceeded 
that  of  the  first  by  one  ounce  measure  of  water;  but  it  was  equal- 
ly thin.  The  air  of  the  room  was  of  temperature  69. 

Water  cooled  from  120  to  80  in  118  minutes 

Venous  blood  in 112 

Arterial  blood  in 113 

And  hence,  as  the  latter  was  of  specific  gravity  1049,  its  capa- 
city for  heat  seems  to  be  as  *9 13;  and  as  the  former  was  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1051,  its  capacity  appears  to  be  #903. 

In  the  following  experiment,  equal  volumes  of  fluid  blood 
and  of  water  were  used;  which  was  easily  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  thin  bottle  with  a  large  mouth,  to  which  a  cork  was 
adapted,  with  a  perforation  more  than  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  bulb  of  a  very  delicate  thermometer,  and  of  course  to  allow, 
when  the  bottle  was  filled  to  the  brim,  the  excess  to  flow  out 
on  the  introduction  of  the  cork,  which  was  always  similarly 
placed.  To  retard  the  process  of  cooling,  the  bottle  was  closely 
surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  what  is  commonly  called  cotton- 
wool. Its  capacity  was  equal  to  five  ounce  measures  of  water, 

Vol.  VI.  2  A  No.  22. 
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or  2400  grains.  It  was  first  filled  with  cold  water,  which,  when 
its  temperature  had  been  ascertained,  was  thrown  into  the  re- 
ceiver before  used;  it  was  next  filled  with  hot  water  of  tem- 
perature about  110,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  glass  might  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  blood:  and  lastly,  when  the  vein  or 
artery  had  been  opened,  the  bottle  was  immediately  emptied 
and  filled  with  blood,  the  temperature  of  which  was  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  The 
mixture  now  was  instantly  made,  and  by  the  same  thermometer 
the  highest  temperature  after  mixture  was  discovered. 

The  four  following  trials  were  made  on  the  blood  of  two 
lambs,  both  about  five  months  old.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  60. 

Cold  water  57*5*  Venous  blood  100.  Mixture  80;  after  one 
minute  78*5. 

Water  58.  Arterial  blood  103.  Mixture  80;  after  one  mi- 
nute 79. 

Water  58.  Venous  blood  101*5.  Mixture  79;  after  one  mi- 
nute 78*25. 

WTater  58.  Arterial  blood  106'5.  Mixture  81;  after  one  mi- 
nute 80. 

The  rate  of  cooling  was  not  noticed  after  the  first  minute  had 
elapsed,  as  the  blood  then  generally  began  to  coagulate.  The 
specific  gravity  was  only  ascertained  in  the  two  last  trials;  that 
of  the  venous  blood  was  found  to  be  1050,  and  that  of  the  arte- 
rial 1049;  and  hence  allowing,  as  before,  one  degree  of  the  cool- 
ing effect  to  be  produced  by  the  receiver,  the  capacity  of  ven- 
ous blood  for  heat  appears  to  be  #852,  and  that  of  arterial 
blood  '839. 

It  is  evident  that  these  trials  admit  of  less  accuracy  than  the 
preceding;  and  much  more  confidence,  it  appears  to  me,  is  due 
to  the  third  series  of  experiments;  so  that,  if  required,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  give  the  numbers  thence  deduced,  as  the  greatest 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

2.  On  the  comparative  Temperatures  of  venous  and  arterial 

Blood,  and  of  different  Parts  of  the  animal  Body. 

To  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  comparative  temperature  of 

venous  and  arterial  blood,  I  have  made  a  considerable  number 

of  experiments;  some  of  which  on  lambs,  sheep,  and  oxen,  it 
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will  be  sufficient  for  me  in  this  place  to  describe.  In  each  in- 
stance, a  long  incision  was  made  through  the  integuments;  the 
jugular  vein  was  laid  bare,  and  the  exact  seat  of  the  carotid 
artery  found.  The  vein  was  then  opened,  and  a  small  delicate 
thermometer  introduced,  and  thrust  about  an  inch  up  the  vessel 
beyond  the  wounded  part;  and  as  the  bulb  of  the  instrument 
was  small,  the  flow  of  blood  was  not  stopped.  When  the  mer- 
cury was  stationary,  its  height  was  marked.  The  carotid  artery- 
next  was  divided,  and  the  thermometer  was  immersed  in  the 
current  of  blood,  and  left  there  till  it  ceased  to  rise. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  five  experiments  made  on 
lambs,  all  of  which  were  about  three  months  old.  The  thermo- 
meter in  the  shade  stood  at  65. 

1.  Venous  blood  102*5  Arterial  blood  104 

2 104 105 

3. 104 105 

4 103*5 105 

5. 104  - 105 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  three  experiments 
on  sheep,  whose  exact  age  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  thermo- 
meter in  the  shade  was  60. 

1.  Venous  blood  103*5  Arterial  blood  104*5 

2 102*5 104 

3 103 104 

The  experiments  on  oxen  were  only  two  in  number.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  64. 

1.  Venous  blood  100  Arterial  blood  101*5 

2. 100 101 

In  both  instances  the  oxen  were  knocked  down  before  the 
vessels  were  opened;  and  as  respiration  had  ceased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  no  difference 
of  colour,  of  course,  was  perceptible  between  the  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein  and  that  from  the  carotid  artery. 

These  results,  so  different  from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Cooper 
on  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  led  me  to  re- 
peat their  experiments.  The  experiments  in  which  I  place  most 
confidence  were  made  on  lambs  about  four  months  old,  and  to 
these  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present.  In  each  instance  the 
animal  was  killed  by  the  division  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
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neck;  an  opening  was  made  immediately  into  the  thorax,  and 
a  very  delicate  thermometer  was  introduced  into  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  by  means  of  a  small  incision.  The  operation  occu- 
pied so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  in  three  instances  the  right 
auricle  had  not  ceased  contracting. 


1.  Venous  blood.  104 

Arterial 105-5 

Rectum 104 

Right  ventricle  105*5 
Left  * 106 

2.  Rectum 105 

Right  ventricle  105 


Left 106 

3.  Rectum 105 

Right  ventricle   .  105*5 
Left 106*5 

4.  Rectum 105 

Right  ventricle  .  106 
Left 107 


I  cannot  well  explain  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
results  of  the  preceding  experiments,  and  those  of  Messrs. 
Coleman  and  Cooper,  which  are  directly  opposite.  Can  the 
mode  in  which  the  animals  they  experimented  on  were  put  to 
death,  be  the  cause  of  the  want  of  agreement?  In  death  by  as- 
phyxia, there  is  generally  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right 
ventricle;  and  in  many  instances  I  have  observed,  when  the 
right  ventricle  has  been  distended  with  blood,  little  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart. 

To  describe  all  the  experiments  that  I  have  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  animal  body, 
would  extend  this  paper  to  an  unusual  length,  and  there  is  the 
less  occasion  for  a  long  description,  as  the  comparative  results 
were  very  similar.  It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  here  to  notice 
the  observations  made  on  the  human  body,  and  on  that  of  a 
lamb. 

That  the  thermometer  might  be  equally  applied  to  all  parts 
of  the  surface,  its  bulb,  in  form  nearly  cylindrical,  was  fixed  to  a 
small  piece  of  cork,  hollowed  and  lined  with  fine  wool,  and  thus 
half  its  superficies  was  applied  in  each  instance.  The  observa- 
tions were  made  on  the  naked  body  at  seven  A.  M.  immediate- 
ly after  quitting  bed.  The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room 
was  70.  The  following  were  the  results  obtained: 

At   the  central  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 90 

Between  the  malleolus  internus  and  the  insertion  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  where  the  artery  is  felt 93 

Over  the  middle  of  the  tibia 91*5 

On  the  middle  of  the  calf 93 
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Over  the  popliteal  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  knee  ...  95 
Over  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  . .  94 

Over  the  middle  of  the  rectus  muscle 91 

Over  the  great  vessels  in  the  groin ,  96*5 

About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus  ....  95 
Over  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side  where  the  heart  is 

felt  pulsating • 94 

Over  the  same  place  on  the  right 93 

Under  the  axilla,  the  whole  surface  of  the  bulb  being   ? 

applied 98 

About  an  hour  had  now  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment.  The  thermometer  again  applied  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  rose  no  higher  than  85,  five  degrees  less  than  at  first. 
A  disagreeable  sensation  of  cold  was  experienced,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  not  supplied  with  large  vessels,  and  out  of 
the  course  of  the  great  arteries.  The  body  remained  unpleasant- 
ly chilly  till  breakfast  had  been  taken,  and  then  a  slight  degree 
of  pyrexia  was  perceived;  the  heat  of  surface  being  increased, 
the  pulse  quickened,  and  the  mouth  slightly  parched.  After 
breakfast,  the  thermometer  was  applied  to  both  hypochondriac 
regions,  and  the  left  was  found  one  degree  higher  than  the 
right. 

To  ascertain  the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  surface 
beneath  the  integuments,  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  intro- 
duced through  small  incisions  about  half  an  inch  between  the 
skin  and  subjacent  parts  of  a  lamb  just  dead.  The  heat  of  the 
rectum  was  first  ascertained,  as  a  mean  of  marking  the  rate 
of  cooling,  and  the  different  parts  were  then  tried  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Venous  blood  in  the  jugular  vein  ....  105*5 
Arterial  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  107 

Rectum 105*5 

Over  the  metatarsal  bone 97 

Over  the  tarsal  bone • 90 

Over  the  knee  joint 102 

About  the  head  of  the  thigh 103 

At  the  groin 104 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  occupied  in  making 
these  observations,  and  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  was  now 
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found  to  be  105.  The  three  great  cavities  were  next  opened  in 
the  order  enumerated. 

Near  the  lower  part  of  the  liver  .  .  1 06 

The  substance  of  the  liver 106*5 

The  substance  of  the  lung 106*5 

The  left  ventricle 107 

The  right  ventricle 106 

The  central  substance  of  the  brain  104 

Rectum 104*5 

Surprised  at  the  temperature  of  the  brain  being  lower  than 
that  of  the  rectum,  I  was  led  to  repeat  the  experiment.  It  may- 
be proper  to  notice  a  few  of  the  results,  as  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance which  they  confirm.  The  four  experiments  I  shall 
mention  were  made  on  lambs.  As  soon  as  the  animal  was  dead, 
the  cranium  was  perforated,  and  a  delicate  thermometer  intro- 
duced into  the  central  part  of  the  brain. 

1.  Brain  104  Rectum  104*75 

2.  Brain  104*75  Rectum  105*5 

3.  Brain  105*5  Rectum  106*5 

4.  Posterior  part  of  the  brain  105*5;  anterior  103. 

Rectum  106*5. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  was  68.  Different 
parts  of  the  brain  were  found  to  vary  considerably  in  tempera- 
ture; the  anterior,  as  already  noticed,  being  lower  than  the  pos- 
terior, and  the  superficial  than  the  deep-seated  parts. 

3.  Remarks  and  Conclusions. 

That  there  is  no  material  difference  between  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood  in  respect  to  specific  caloric,  excepting  what  arises 
from  difference  of  specific  gravity;  that  the  temperature  of  ar- 
terial blood  is  higher  than  that  of  venous;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  than  that  of  the  right;  and  lastly, 
that  the  temperature  of  parts  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the 
parts  from  the  heart  increases — are  the  general  results  of  the 
preceding  experiments. 

Admitting  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments,  and  I  think 
that  they  will  be  found  correct  when  repeated,  what  are  their 
consequences  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view? 

They  are  evidently  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Crawford's 
hypothesis;  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  the  capacity  of  arterial 
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blood  for  heat  is  greater  than  that  of  venous,  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
heart,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  heat  of  all  parts  is  nearly  the  same. 

They  are  more  agreeable  to,  and  indeed  they  even  support, 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Black,  that  animal  heat  is  produced  in 
the  lungs,  and  distributed  over  the  whole  system  by  means  of 
the  arterial  blood. 

Neither  are  they  inconsistent  with  that  hypothesis  which 
considers  the  production  of  animal  heat  as  dependent  on  the 
energy  of  the  nervous  system,  and  arising  from  all  the  vital  ac- 
tions constantly  occurring. 

Besides  the  results  of  the  preceding  experiments,  many 
arguments  may  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Crawford's 
hypothesis. 

As  we  never  perceive  a  difference  of  capacity  in  bodies  with- 
out a  difference  of  form  or  composition;  and  as  very  slight  dif- 
ferences of  the  former  result  only  from  great  changes  of  the 
latter,  it  might  be  expected  a  priori,  as  no  difference,  except- 
ing that  of  colour,  has  been  detected  between  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood,  that  their  specific  caloric  would  be  very  similar. 
From  analogy  also,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  arterial  blood  for  heat  would  be  much  less  than  that 
of  water,  as  water  appears  to  exceed  almost  every  other  fluid, 
and  as  the  capacity  appears  to  diminish  as  the  inflammability 
of  compounds  increases.  But  the  strongest  arguments  against 
this  hypothesis  are  to  be  derived  from  the  recent  experiments 
of  Mr.  Brodie,  and  those  of  MM.  Delaroche  and  Berard. 

Dr.  Black's  hypothesis  appears  to  me  far  more  satisfactory 
than  Dr.  Crawford's,  and  capable  of  explaining  a  much  greater 
number  of  phenomena;  but  there  are  objections  even  to  this 
hypothesis,  which  must  be  removed  before  it  can  with  pro- 
priety be  received. 

The  last  hypothesis,  which  I  mentioned,  that  which  refers 
animal  heat  to  vital  action,  has  many  facts  in  its  support,  and 
especially  the  results  of  Mr.  Brodie's  curious  and  interesting 
experiments;  and  the  results  of  my  inquiry,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  are  not  incompatible  with  it.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  of  highest  temperature, 
because  these  parts  are,  as  it  were,  the  elaboratories  of  life;  and 
that  the  heat  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  of  the  parts  best  supplied 
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with  this  fluid,  is  greatest,  because  they  lie  deepest  and  abound 
most  in  the  principle  of  life  or  vital  action.  This  explanation 
was  suggested  to  me  by  my  brother  Sir  H.  Davy.  There  are 
some  facts  which  I  have  observed  agreeable  to  it,  but  not  more 
so  than  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Black.  I  have  found  the  sto- 
mach of  the  ox,  the  pyloric  compartment,  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  left  ventricle  itself:  thus,  when  the  latter  imme- 
diately after  death  was  103,  the  former  full  of  food  was  104»5. 
I  have  also  found  the  temperature  of  young  animals,  in  whom 
all  the  vital  actions  are  most  energetic,  higher  than  that  of  ani- 
mals arrived  at  maturity.  I  may  mention  here,  in  illustration  of 
this  statement,  a  few  observations  made  on  infants,  as  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  yet  published.  In  one  instance  I  found  the 
heat  under  the  axilla  of  a  child  j  ust  born  98*5;  after  twelve  hours 
99,  and  after  three  days,  the  same;  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  it  appeared  in  perfect  health.  On  five  other  children  of 
the  same  age,  similar  observations  were  made.  In  two  instances 
of  weak  infants,  the  temperature,  one  hour  after  birth,  was 
found  not  to  exceed  96,  which  is  two  degrees  below  the  stand- 
ard heat  of  man  in  a  state  of  health;  but  their  respiration  was 
still  languid,  and  the  next  day  the  heat  of  the  axilla  had  risen 
in  one  to  98*5,  and  in  the  other  to  99.* 

To  conclude:  As,  in  each  hypothesis  examined,  difficulties 
are  found  to  exist  from  facts  or  the  results  of  experiments  of 
an  unbending  nature,  we  must  at  present  either  suspend  theory 
altogether  and  search  for  experimenta  cruris*  or  adopt  that 
hypothesis  which  is  conformable  to  the  greater  number  of  facts. 
The  first  measure  is  certainly  most  philosophical;  but  to  the 
latter  we  are  naturally  most  inclined;  and  if  I  were  questioned 
which  view  is  preferable,  I  should  make  no  hesitation  in  select- 
ing Dr.  Black's,  which  to  me  appears  both  most  simple  and 
most  satisfactory. 

*  The  opinion  of  Haller,  I  am  well  aware,  is  contrary  to  these  results,  as 
is  expressed  in  the  following'  paragraph:  "Viri  feminis  calidiores  duriori 
nempe  sunt  fabrica,  contra  pueri  aliquanto  minus  calent  quam  adulti  homines, 
ut  modo  natus  puer  vix  calorem  conservet,  nisi  sollicite  et  copiose  vestibus 
textus." — Elem.  Phys.  ii.  p.  297.  As  this  great  physiologist  seems  to  have 
drawn  his  inference  merely  from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  can  have 
little  force,  except  from  the  authority  of  the  author;  to  which  may  be  op- 
posed an  equal  authority,  not  less  than  that  of  Hippocrates  himself:  he  says, 
in  his  fourteenth  aphorism,  "Qui  crescunt  plurimum  habent  calidi  innati: 
senibus  autem  paucus  calor." 
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On  the  Cultivation  of  Senna, 

[From  the  Raleigh  Star.] 

Messrs.  Editors, 

I  understand  that  Senna  has  lately  advanced  in  price  three 
hundred  per  cent.  It  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  medicine, 
and  perhaps  its  increased  price  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will 
make  us  acquainted  with  our  own  resources,  and  compel  us  to 
improve  them. 

Some  years  since,  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina 
(a  valuable  institution,  which  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  is  inac- 
tive and  languishes,  if  it  be  not  extinct)  offered  a  premium  for 
the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  of  Senna,  exceeding  40 
pounds,  raised  by  one  person  in  one  year.  1  accordingly  sowed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  obtained  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds  of  Senna,  which  physicians  have  said  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  coast  of  Barbary  Senna,  and  equal  to  the  best  which 
comes  from  the  Levant. 

Since  Senna  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  not  easily  obtainable 
at  any  price,  I  have  hoped,  that  every  person  who  keeps  a  gar- 
den, will  not  in  future  subject  their  means  of  health  to  the  will 
of  a  foreign  despot;  and  in  this  hope  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
for  publication  the  information  necessary  to  be  known  by  those 
who  are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  valuable  article. 

It  is  a  delicate  plant,  sensible  to  cold,  rains  and  drought: 
The  seeds  should  be  committed  to  the  earth  about  the  first  of 
May;  the  ground  should  be  mellowed  and  the  seeds  planted 
in  rows,  covered  an  inch  deep  and  four  inches  asunder. — The 
rows  should  be  a  foot  or  two  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
worked,  and  the  only  tillage  necessary  is  to  keep  it  clear  of 
weeds  and  to  earth  it  moderately.  If  the  season  is  dry  or  the 
soil  thirsty,  it  would  be  benefited  by  an  occasional  watering. 
The  plant  in  good  soils  grows  to  two-thirds  of  the  height  of 
indigo,  but  spreads  more.  The  leaves  (the  valuable  part)  grow 
on  long  stems  issuing  from  the  trunk  and  branches. 

Besides  a  drought,  the  Senna  is  exposed  to  another  formida- 
ble enemy.  When  in  bloom  it  is  visited  by  a  yellow  butterfly 
which  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  in  vast  abundance. — 
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These  eggs  in  a  few  days  become  worms,  which  destroy  the 
leaves.  I  know  no  means  of  preventing  the  visitation  of  these 
troublesome  flies,  nor  any  expeditious  mode  of  staying  the  ad- 
vances of  these  eggs  to  the  animal  state.  Sprinkling  ashes  over 
the  shrubs  has  been  recommended  by  some,  and  has  suggested 
itself  to  me,  as  a  probable  means  of  being  useful  in  both  cases, 
but  I  have  never  tried  it.  The  only  mean  which  I  have  at- 
tempted was  to  brush  off  the  eggs  with  a  wing  where  I  have 
detected  them.  This  is  a  work  of  some  labour.  The  eggs  are 
small  and  white,  and  will  not  be  observed  without  minute  in- 
spection. The  later  in  the  season  the  plant  is  in  coming  to  ma- 
turity the  more  liable  it  is  to  the  depredations  of  this  butter- 
fly progeny.  Hence  the  propriety  of  bringing  It  forward  as  early 
as  the  season  and  its  tender  nature  will  permit. 

The  Senna  is  to  be  gathered  once  or  twice  a  week  as  the 
plant  is  going  on  to  maturity.  When  the  lower  leaves  have 
gained  their  full  size  and  begin  to  change  their  colour  a  little, 
pluck  off  a  few  courses  of  the  lower  stems:  wilt  them  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  sun,  then  spread  and  dry  them  in  the  shade, 
pick  out  the  stems,  put  up  the  leaves  in  bags  suspended  in  an 
airy  dry  situation. 

The  seeds  are  contained  in  pods  which  grow  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  stalk  and  its  branches.  As  they  ripen  they  become 
black  and  fall  off.  Gathering  the  leaves  does  not  at  all  injure 
the  production  of  seed. 

A  light  rich  soil  is  best.  If  sandy,  it  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought. 

Senna  is  now  two  dollars  a  pound  in  Petersburg.  The  pro- 
duct of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  would  be  worth  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  the  labour  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  make 
a  very  small  deduction  from  this  amount.  It  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  cultivate  for  sale  and  export.  But  every  family  ought 
to  cultivate  it  for  private  use.  It  is  a  most  valuable  cathartic, 
perfectly  safe,  mild  in  its  operation,  and  a  most  powerful  eva- 
cuant  of  bile,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  much  su- 
perior to  jalap  and  calomel,  and  certainly  much  preferable  to 
those  drastic  drugs.  It  renders  the  operation  more  mild  to  add 
a  few  coriander  or  fennel  seeds  to  it  when  a  decoction  is  to 
be  prepared. 

JOHN  WHITAKER. 

Wake  county ,  April  3,  1813. 
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SELECTED  REVIEWS. 

A  Practical  Explanation  of  Cancer  in  the  Female  Breast,  with 
the  Method  of  Cure,  and  Cases  of  Illustration.  By  John 
Rodman,  M.  D.  One  of  the  Surgeons  and  Medical  Super- 
intendants  of  the  Dispensary  and  House  of  Recovery  of 
Paisley.  8vo.  pp.  240.  London,  1815. 

[From  the  London  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  May,  1815.] 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  "  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  there  is  not  one  which  strikes  such  horror 
into  the  human  mind  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  volume 
before  us.  If  hydrophobia  be  terrific  in  its  appearance,  and 
almost  invariably  fatal  in  its  result,  still  the  victim  of  its  fury 
is  soon  released  from  corporeal  sufferings  by  the  welcome 
hand  of  death.  If  pulmonary  consumption  be  almost  as  certain 
in  its  melancholy  termination  as  hydrophobia,  while  its  career 
is  often  long  protracted,  yet  the  patient's  sufferings  are  com- 
paratively trifling,  and  hope  gilds  every  prospect  till  the  last 
curtain  falls! — Not  so  in  Cancer, — there  agonizing  pain  of  body 
keeps  the  sympathising  mind  perpetually  on  the  rack,  and 
hope,  "  which  comes  to  all,"  but  rarely  illumines  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  the  unhappy  patient.  The  ravages  too  of  this  dread- 
ful disease,  though  accompanied  with  such  torment,  are  cruelly 
slow.  A  foetid  and  horrid-looking  ulcer  gradually  destroys 
every  thing  in  its  way,  till  the  bones  themselves  are  corroded, 
and  the  patient  sinks  from  the  general  and  local  irritation,  or 
from  the  repeated  haemorrhages  occasioned  by  the  destruction 
of  those  arteries  that  lie  within  the  range  of  the  malady! 

No  part  of  the  human  frame,  in  either  sex,  is  so  frequently 
-the  seat  of  Cancer,  and  also  of  those  tumours  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  incipient  cancers,  or  schirrhi,  as  the  female  breast; 
and  it  is  the  disease,  as  it  affects  this  particular  organ,  which 
our  author  has  selected  for  his  Essay.  After  so  many  au- 
thors had  written  on  this  disease,  without  explaining  its  na- 
ture or  offering  any  thing  like  a  successful  method  of  treat- 
ment, we  confess  that  we  opened  the  work  with  a  gloomy  pre- 
sentiment that  this  would  but  swell  the  catalogue,  without  in- 
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creasing  our  stock  of  knowledge,  or  furnishing  us  with  any 
means  of  combating  the  evil.  The  work,  however,  turns  out 
to  be  something  like  the  Alchemist's  search  after  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  whereby  many  things  were  found  which  were 
never  sought  for;  since  the  whole  drift  of  our  author's  reason- 
ings tends  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Cancer  of 
the  breast;  at  least,  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  Cancer, 
but  what  arises  merely  from  the  nature  of  the  parts  attacked 
with  inflammation  and  ulceration.  In  his  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish this  doctrine,  if  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  has 
conferred  a  very  great  obligation  on  the  profession,  by  point- 
ing out  and  drawing  their  attention  to  those  numerous  cases 
of  indurated  mammae  which  the  routine  practitioner  heedlessly 
pronounces  to  be  of  a  schirrhous  or  cancerous  nature,  and  either 
advises  extirpation,  or  sows  the  seeds  of  alarm  and  misery  in 
the  patient's  mind,  thereby  greatly  aggravating  the  original 
disease,  which,  by  soothing  treatment  and  mild  yet  judicious 
applications,  might  have  been  entirely  removed.  In  showing, 
therefore,  how  much  may  be  done  by  medicine  and  regimen  for 
the  removal  of  tumours  which  are  suspected  to  be  schirrhous, 
Dr.  Rodman  has  given  us  a  more  useful  book,  than  any  which 
could  have  been  written  by  the  ablest  practitioner  on  Cancer 
itself. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  in  limine,  that  although 
Dr.  Rodman  is  perpetually  railing  against  theorists  and  men  of 
genius,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  his  own  work  which  does 
not  contain  theoretical  speculations,  which  in  most  instances 
are  palpably  obscure,  we  had  almost  said  unintelligible,  and 
conveyed  in  the  most  unhappy,  the  most  uncouth,  and  often 
the  most  ridiculous  language.  Mixed  up  with  these  defects  and 
blemishes,  we  can  clearly  discover  genuine  good  sense,  acute- 
ness  of  observation,  and  judicious  practice;  circumstances 
which  amply  compensate  for  the  imperfections  alluded  to,  and 
which  we  point  out  as  independent  and  unbiassed  Reviewers, 
for  the  sake  of  the  author  himself,  who  will  doubtless  profit  by 
the  honest  and  disinterested  advice  herewith  offered. 

The  work,  though  formally  divided  into  chapters,  is  so  sin- 
gularly devoid  of  method  or  arrangement,  that  it  almost  bids 
defiance  to  any  attempt  at  analysis.  By  a  carefuLperusal  indeed 
of  its  contents,  we  could,  from  the  impression  on  our  memory, 
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convey  to  our  readers  a  very  just  conception  of  our  author's 
opinions  and  practice,  in  our  own  words;  and  to  this  plan  we 
shall  be  forced  to  resort,  in  most  instances,  during  the  present 
critique. 

The  first  chapter,  "  The  feeble  structure  of  the  female  consti- 
tution," conveys  to  us,  with  endless  circumlocution  and  obscu- 
rity of  language,  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  is  familiar  to 
all  medical  men  of  reflection  and  observation,  but  which  is  little 
attended  to  by  the  host  of  routine  practitioners;  namely,  that 
in  both  sexes,  but  particularly  in  the  female,  certain  affections 
of  the  mind  have  a  powerful  influence  in  deranging  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  more  especially  the  functions  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

"  There  is  an  affection,"  says  our  author,  "  with  which  fe- 
males are  afflicted,  appearing  next  to  that  of  an  inherent  or 
universal  disease  among  them,  and  this  is  a  state  of  the  sto- 
mach whereby  digestion  of  food  is  often  imperfectly  perform- 
ed; and  during  such  a  state,  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated. 
The  effects  resulting  from  both  of  these  occurrences  upon  all 
the  system,  are  indubitably  hurtful."  p.  7. 

This  is  true;  and  it  might  also  have  been  remarked,  that  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  digestive  organs  arising  from  other  causes 
than  mental  emotions,  produce  and  aggravate  that  fickleness 
of  mind  and  irritability  of  temper,  which  in  their  turn  re-act  on 
the  corporeal  functions.  So  intimate,  in  short,  is  the  sympathy 
or  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  in  these  cases,  that 
it  is  generally  impossible  to  say  where  the  malady  originally 
commenced. 

In  the  second  chapter  Dr.  Rodman  treats  of  the  "  disposi- 
tion of  mammary  glands,  and  origination  of  tumours."  After 
remarking  on  the  complicated  and  vascular  texture  of  the  fe- 
male breast,  he  thus  proceeds  to  account  for  the  "  origination 
of  tumours." 

u  Even  in  the  best  of  health,  each  gland,  to  a  certain  extent, 
swells  and  subsides  frequently,  from  the  quantity  of  fluids 
which  enter  the  vessels  at  one  time  and  leave  them  at  ano- 
ther, so  that  their  contents  are  often  varying  in  bulk.  This  va- 
riety of  contents  arises  from  several  causes,  but  one  is  the 
power  of  uterine  influence,  by  which,  at  the  catamenial  periods, 
fluids  are  injected  into  the  vessels  more  abundantly  than  at 
the  times  intervening.   And  during  such  a  state,  it  is  very 
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usual  for  partial  obstructions  to  occur,  and  small  knots  to  form 
in  the  body  of  the  breast,  without  exciting  troublesome  feel- 
ings, or  requiring  any  extraordinary  attention.  Knots  of  this 
kind  are  generally  of  short  duration,  and  being  customary, 
exist  many  times  unnoticed."  p.  17. 

If  this  be  the  case  in  health,  our  author  asserts  that  it  is  still 
more  so  in  disease,  and  in  fact,  that  mental  commotions  and 
corporeal  ailments  augment,  if  they  do  not  occasion  the  gene- 
rality of  mammary  enlargements.  Two  of  the  principal  exter- 
nal causes  of  the  origination  of  tumours  in  the  female  breast 
are  long  pressure  and  sudden  violence.  Of  the  former,  tight 
lacing-  is  the  most  prominent  and  dangerous,  since,  as  it  acts 
gradually,  and  the  feelings  from  it  are  not  severe  for  some 
time,  it  meets  with  less  attention. 

"  But  this  leads  me,"  says  Dr.  Rodman,  "to  notice  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  mammary  vessels,  even 
when  healthy,  are  naturally  subject  to  a  state  of  periodical 
plethora;  a  state  which  is  afflictive  only  when  the  body  is  dis- 
eased and  irritable.  Now,  if  weakness  and  irritability  of  the 
frame,  catamenial  excitation,  and  diseased  turgidity  and  ten- 
derness of  the  breast,  in  consequence  of  pressure,  be  all  expe- 
rienced at  the  same  time,  the  individual  is  greatly  disordered, 
and  becomes  one  of  those  vexatious  cases,  wherein  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  says,  the  mammary  gland  seems  to  be  a  nidus  for  car- 
cinomatous action."  p.  21,  22. 

The  effects  of  external  violence  occasioning  tumours  in  the 
female  breast  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  nor  those  indurations 
resulting  from  milk  abcesses,  or  milk  gorged  in  the  breasts 
from  early  weaning.  But  it  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  that  under 
all  these  circumstances,  the  application  of  cold  is  singularly 
powerful  in  producing  swelled  lymphatics,  or  lacteals  thicken- 
ed and  tense  like  small  cords,  with  numbers  of  bulky  or  clus- 
tered glands  dispersed  over  several  parts  in  the  body  of  the 
breast.  It  is  generally  at  these  times,  when  the  breast  is  suffer- 
ing from  affections  of  cold,  that  shooting  pains  occasion  so 
much  alarm  to  the  patient.  The  second  section,  or  remainder 
of  this  chapter,  entitled  "  Probable  affections"  is  entirely  filled 
with  unintelligible  theory,  while  our  author  is  every  where  ex- 
claiming against  genius  and  speculation! 

The  third  chapter,  on  "  The  locality  of  mammary  disease 
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arising  from  affections  of  the  mind,"  is  more  interesting,  and 
exhibits  our  author  in  a  favourable  view.  He  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that  a  large  class  of  females  "  disregard  the  concerns 
of  health,  as  though  it  were  unworthy  of  esteem,"  till  it  is  lost, 
or  till  some  painful  affection  (especially  a  mammary  one) 
rouses  their  attention,  and  then  life  seems  highly  precious,  and 
they  are  all  alarm  for  its  safety!  Our  author  asserts  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  his  assertion,  that  when  the  mind  of  a  female 
is  rendered  anxious  by,  and  her  attention  drawn  to,  any  pain- 
ful sensation  in  the  mamma,  the  local  affection  is  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  mental  agitation,  that  it  is  almost  in- 
stantaneously aggravated  thereby,  and  continues  to  fluctuate 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body, 
throughout  the  disease.  He  justly  observes  also,  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  sympathy  which  reigns  amongst  females  respecting 
cancer  in  the  breast,  that  causes  the  most  afflictive  sensations 
of  alarm,  when  any  friend  or  acquaintance  is  distressed  with 
a  mammary  tumour  named  cancer.  The  idea  of  a  lingering 
and  painful  disease,  or  a  terrible  operation,  preys  upon  their 
minds. 

u  Hence,  the  lively  conception  of  sufferings  from  the  mam- 
mae of  others,  affects  these  organs  in  themselves,  by  their  atten- 
tion resting  upon  them,  which,  in  progress  of  time,  occasions  a 
painful  plethora  of  a  similar  part."  p.  57. 

Though  this  may  be  termed  a  fanciful  doctrine,  we  believe 
it  to  be  founded  in  fact,  and  it  points  to  useful  hints  in  the  me- 
thod of  treatment.  This  supposition  explains  the  fact  of  mam- 
mary affections  being  more  active  in  some  districts  than  in 
others;  and  also  why,  as  practitioners  have  often  remarked,  an 
unusual  number  of  females  apply  for  medical  advice  respecting 
diseased  breasts  immediately  after  the  amputation  of  a  can- 
cerous mamma  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  also  explain  why 
the  disease  has  even  been  considered  hereditary,  since  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose,  that  the  daughter  who  has  long  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  a  cancerous  parent  may  be  easily  led  to  conclude, 
that  every  pang  in  her  own  breast  is  only  a  prelude  to  what 
her  mother  endured  from  cancer  of  the  same  organ. 

Dr.  Rodman  brings  forward  cases  illustrative  of  this  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  the  breast,  which  are  sufficiently  convinc- 
ing, but  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  quote  any  of  them. 
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In  the  fourth  chapter  our  author  endeavours  to  show,  that  on 
real  criterion  of  schirrhous  tumours  exists;  and,  in  short,  that 
all  tumours  may  become  what  is  termed  cancerous,  if  neglect- 
ed or  mismanaged,  the  whole  phenomena  being  the  result  of 
inflammation,  preceded,  in  general,  by  local  plethora,  and 
mental  or  corporeal  disorder. 

"  When  such  a  state  of  inflammation  is  repeatedly  occasion- 
ed, the  small  glandular  bodies  around  the  tumour  continue  to 
harden,  and  adhering  to  its  surface,  become  part  of  its  body. 
The  morbid  production  depends  upon  the  frequency,  and  also 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  process,  both  for  its 
bulk  and  for  its  figure.  The  hardness  results  likewise  from  si- 
milar causes;  and  as  for  the  arrangement  of  Jibrous  texture,  in 
the  internal  structure  of  a  diseased  mass,  it  seems  to  occur  in 
consequence  of  various  degrees  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
by  which,  taking  place  while  the  body  is  afflicted  with  different 
degrees  of  indisposition,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  sufficient  to 
produce  an  endless  variety."  p.  81. 

Now,  although  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of 
that  singular  "  arrangement  of  fibrous  texture"  which  distin- 
guishes cancer,  or  rather  schirrhus,  and  from  which  it  probably 
derived  its  name,  yet  we  believe  that  few  medical  men  will 
consider  the  elucidation  of  our  author  as  at  all  satisfactory. 
The  ligamentous  bands  which  issue  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
tumour,  like  radii  from  a  centre,  are  not  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  successive  and  various  degrees  of  inflammation,  for 
in  the  latter  case  they  would  be  like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  or 
circling  round,  instead  of  issuing  from  a  common  centre.  But 
it  is  time  to  leave  theory  and  return  to  practical  points. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  entitled  "  The  Influence  of  Cold." 

After  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  delicacy  and  suscepti- 
bility of  the  female  constitution,  Dr.  Rodman  proceeds  thus: — 

"  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  indigestion  is  a  very  com- 
mon and  hurtful  complaint  among  the  sex.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, which  has  a  tendency  to  this  complaint,  tends  infallibly  to 
increase  the  disposition  to  disease.  If  they  be  over-heated  and 
fatigued,  then  for  some  time  exposed  in  this  state  to  a  current 
of  cold  air,  or  other  cold  medium,  the  sense  of  immediate  in- 
jury may,  perhaps,  be  trifling;  yet  sickness  at  stomach,  and  an 
unhealthy  colour  of  the  excretions,  are  apt  to  come  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Not  only  so,  but  a  considerable  languor  of  body, 
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and  an  increased  constipation  of  the  bowels  will  often  be  ex- 
perienced for  a  day  or  two  after  an  occurrence  of  this  kind." 
p.  87. 

Dr.  Rodman  compares  this  to  the  action  of  cold  on  the  fe- 
male breast. 

"  When  the  body  is  much  cooled,  either  by  the  action  on 
the  trunk,  or  by  the  cooling  process  on  the  extremities,  the 
sense  of  chilliness  is  stronger  in  the  diseased  breast  than  in  any 
sound  part.  Each  chill  is  felt  in  its  passage,  and  lodges  in  the 
breast  with  painful  sensations."  p.  88. 

Dr.  Rodman  instances  the  disease  commonly  called  a 
"weed"  originating,  as  is  well  known,  in  cold  caught  during 
the  puerperal  state;  a  condition  of  body  susceptible  of  atmos- 
pheric transactions. 

We  shall  condense  a  few  of  Dr.  Rodman's  cases,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  his  practice.  At  page  93  commences  the  case 
of  Mrs.  H.  aged  30,  mother  of  three  children.  After  having 
been  fatigued  by  washing,  and  exposed  during  perspiration  to 
currents  of  air,  she  was  affected  with  a  glandular  swelling  in 
the  right  breast,  which  resisted  the  usual  applications  for  three 
months,  when  our  author  was  consulted. 

"  Upon  examining  the  part,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be 
oval,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  length.  All  the  breast  was 
swelled  and  tender,  containing  a  number  of  distinct  tumours 
scattered  over  different  portions  of  the  gland.  Numbers  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  were  tight  and  bulky,  the  axillary  glands 
were  very  large,  and  the  surrounding  substance  was  tumid, 
lumpy,  and  painful." 

Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  a  sa- 
line cathartic  prescribed.  The  swelled  parts  were  ordered  to 
be  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  flor.  anthem,  et  ex.  hyoscyam.; 
after  which  they  were  to  be  dried  and  covered  with  wool. 
During  a  week  this  plan  was  continued,  when 

"  — the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  mamma  were  abated 
— lancinating  pains  seldom  and  mild.  The  relief  from  pain 
and  uneasiness  has  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  soothing  the 
mind.  The  fomentations  were  resorted  to  twice  a  day  for  a 
week  longer,  according  as  any  soreness  threatened  to  return. 
Mild  laxatives  were  prescribed — the  breast  and  shoulder  were 
rubbed  with  ung.  cam  ph.  and  both  were  strictly  covered  with 
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additional  pieces  of  flannel.  In  the  course  of  three  months 
there  was  neither  tumour  nor  induration  in  the  mamma.,  nor 
swelled  gland  in  the  axilla,  and  twelve  months  .afterwards 
there  was  no  return  of  the  complaint." 

The  next  case  adduced  was  of  long  standing  before  our  au- 
thor was  applied  to,  and  several  medical  men  had  been  previ- 
ously consulted. 

"  The  first  said,  that  the  disease  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
cancer,  and  advised  her  to  the  use  of  mercury.  The  second, 
that  it  was  not  yet  cancer,  but  would  soon  be  cancer.  The  third 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  cancer,  and  was  sorry  to  add 
that  there  was  no  remedy;  for  though  the  breast  were  cut,  the 
disease  would  return." 

After  this  she  had  taken  mercury,  and  used  cooling  applica- 
tions to  the  part,  which  greatly  aggravated  the  complaint.  Dr. 
Rodman  ordered  the  bowels  to  be  opened,  and  a  cataplasm, 
composed  of  chamomile  decoction,  lintseed  meal,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  mur.  ammon.  in  which  had  been  dissolved  ex.  hyoscy. 
to  be  kept  to  the  parts. 

In  three  days  the  swelling  and  pains  were  abated,  and  the 
poultice  was  only  applied  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  The  day 
time,  the  parts  were  occasionally  rubbed  with  thetinct.  saponis, 
and  covered  with  cotton  wool,  after  being  washed  with  warm 
soft  water,  and  dried,  page  102.  In  a  little  time  her  mind  be- 
came more  tranquil  as  the  corporeal  disorder  subsided,  and  in 
a  short  time  she  perfectly  recovered. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  preceding,  and 
defies  analysis,  which,  however,  is  unnecessary.  Our  author 
has  strangely  enough  pitched  upon  this  chapter  to  introduce 
the  great  body  of  his  cases,  some  of  which  we  shall  briefly 
notice.  The  first,  (p.  112)  is  that  of  a  young  female  Highlander 
with  a  tumour  in  the  left  breast,  accompanied  by  pains  of  a 
darting  nature,  and  swelling  and  soreness  in  the  glands  of 
the  arm-pit.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  a  sedentary  life,  and 
was  advised  by  our  author  to  change  it  for  a  more  active  one, 
—to  frequent  a  medicinal  spring  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  keep 
her  bbwels  open,  and  pay  attention  to  general  warmth  of  cloth- 
ing, and  particularly  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature  in  the 
diseased  gland  by  local  coverings  of  flannel. 

"  In  a  few  months,  the  mammary  tumour  vanished,  as  well 
as  the  tumours  in  the  arm-pit." 
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The  next  case,  p.  115,  is  that  of  a  young  woman,  who  had 
received  a  blow  on  the  breast,  succeeded  by  hardness  and 
swelling.  After  hearing  that  a  breast  was  amputated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  her's  became  suddenly  worse,  and  on  apply- 
ing to  the  operator  was  advised  to  have  the  tumour  removed 
by  the  knife.  In  six  days  after  this,  the  glandular  swelling  was 
of  course  much  aggravated,  and  her  mind  was  greatly  disturbed. 

"  From  the  good  state  of  her  health,  I  had  every  reason  to 
assure  her  that  she  had  no  danger  to  fear,  providing  she  cover- 
ed the  breast  with  one  or  two  folds  of  flannel,  and  took  care  to 
bathe  it  frequently  with  warm  vinegar."  She  speedily  lost  all 
trace  of  disease. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  propriety  of  extirpating  mammary  tu* 
mours,  there  are  many  sensible  remarks  and  shrewd  observa- 
tions. The  following  extract  merits  insertion. 

u  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  a  considerate  surgeon  is 
usually  more  averse,  after  he  is  advanced  in  life,  and  the 
knowledge  produced  by  practice,  to  advise  extirpation  for  a 
recent  tumour  of  the  mamma,  than  in  early  life  with  less  expe- 
rience. This  circumstance  would  almost  prove,  that  practical 
observations,  in  the  treatment  of  such  tumours,  occasion  fewer 
fears  than  those  that  are  roused  from  the  speculative  notions 
entertained  at  first.  When  his  mind  is  impressed  with  them,  he 
is  very  apt  to  consider  every  bulky  absorbent  gland,  whether 
swelled  by  cold  or  enlarged  by  common  inflammation,  as  in- 
fected by  some  unknown  but  deadly  agent.  Hence  the  patient  is 
liable  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  for  the  cutting  out  of  all 
these  enlarged  glands;  or  may  be  doomed  to  a  state  of  fatal  mi- 
sery, from  hearing  that  the  distemper  is  pronounced  incurable, 
which  leaves  her  without  hope,  and  subjects  her  to  the  de- 
structive influence  of  despondency.  Yet  the  absorbent  glands, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  cases,  are  often  swelled  in 
a  few  hours,  and  with  proper  management,  the  swelling  can  be 
subdued  in  an  ordinary  space  of  time."  p.  195. 

The  ninth  chapter  is  on  "  the  Ulcer  of  the  Mammary  Indu- 
ration, commonly  called  Open  Cancer,"  and  our  author's  theo- 
retical explanations  of  the  phenomena  are  mysteriously  sub- 
lime, and  most  happily  unintelligible.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  luminous  passages. 

"  The  over  abundance  of  matter  causes  a  greater  proportion 
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to  be  settled,  and  to  adhere  upon  the  surface,  where,  by  the 
activity  of  the  putrefactive  process,  to  which  this  ulceration  is 
disposed,  encouraged  by  the  power  of  animal  heat,  and  the 
septic  application  used,  it  soon  corrupts.  The  corruption  in- 
creases the  acrimony  of  this  matter,  and  that  again  the  dis- 
eased action,  until  the  general  health,  and  in  some  instances, 
the  bones  be  seriously  infected"  p.  203. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  you  have  explained  to  you,  the  malig- 
nant nature  of  cancerous  ulceration,  by  a  man  who  is  the 
avowed  enemy  of  all  men  of  genius  or  theoretical  speculation! 

But  th*  goal  of  our  analysis  is  in  view,  and  we  must  give 
our  readers  as  much  of  the  useful  matter  as  possible.  As  an 
application  for  correcting  the  peculiar  foetor  of  a  cancerous  sore, 
Dr.  Rodman  recommends  it  to  be  washed  with  tepid  infusions 
of  gentian,  columba,  or  chamomile. 

44  A  poultice  of  chamomile  flowers,  when  properly  stewed 
and  softened,  is  peculiarly  efficacious.  The  state  of  such  a  pa- 
tient is  greatly*  improved  by  drinking  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
port  wine,  and  using  a  poultice  of  this  kind  at  the  same  time.  It 
should  be  made  to  surround  the  breast,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
newed every  six  or  eight  hours  till  the  foetor  is  subdued,  wash- 
ing the  ulceration  at  each  removal  with  some  of  the  bitter  in- 
fusions, by  means  of  a  syringe.  During  this,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  an  agreeable  degree  of  bodily  warmth,  and 
to  keep  the  bowels  open."  p.  206. 

When  the  foetor  is  subdued,  the  ulcerated  surface  may  be 
covered  with  antiseptic  powders,  as  cinchona,  and  several 
bitter  roots,  washing  the  parts  as  before.  In  this  way,  chaly- 
beate powders  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

We  have  now  exhibited  the  prominent  traits  of  the  work 
before  us.  Wre  think  Dr.  Rodman  has  entirely  failed  in  his 
elucidation  of  cancer;  but  that  his  work  is  extremely  useful  for 
the  great  body  of  general  practitioners,  as  it  will  show  them, 
that  numerous  indurations  of  the  female  breast,  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  schirrhi^  may  be  successfully  treat- 
ed, by  a  few  simple  remedies,  without  alarming  themselves  or 
their  patients  with  the  frightful  name  of  Cancer. 
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Observations  on  the  distinguishing  Symptoms  of  three  different 
Species  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  the  Catarrhal,  the  Apos- 
tematous,  and  the  Tuberculous;  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Remedies  and  Regimen  best  fitted  for  the  Prevention,  Re- 
moval, or  Alleviation  of  each  Species.  By  Andrew  Duncan, 
Senior,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  169.  Edinburgh,  1813. 

rFrom  the  London  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  1814.] 

Long  and  gloomy  is  the  catalogue  of  physical  sufferings  to 
which  man,  placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  other 
animals,  by  his  characteristic  excellencies  of  material  organi- 
zation, and  by  the  exclusive  attributes  of  reason  and  intelli- 
gence, stands  incessantly  exposed:-— heavy  the  tribute  which, 
at  the  shrine  of  eternal  and  unerring  justice,  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay  for  this  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  created  being. 
Civilization  too,  with  all  her  charms  and  blandishments,  intro- 
duces among  her  favoured  children  a  train  of  evils  and  dis- 
eases, which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  more  wild  and  rugged 
walks  of  savage  life. 

Amid  the  sufferings  and  the  diseases  which  this  catalogue 
exhibits  to  our  view,  pulmonary  consumption  stands  inscribed 
in  distinguished  characters  of  terror  and  devastation.  Fifty-five 
thousand  victims  are  said  to  be  swept  off  annually  by  it,  from 
the  soil  of  Britain.  This  is,  we  trust,  an  exaggerated  statement. 
With  the  vulgar,  every  malady,  of  which  extreme  emaciation 
constitutes  a  striking  feature,  however  different  its  origin  and 
essence,  is  designated  by  one  familiar  and  indiscriminate  term. 
And  medical  men,  we  fear,  too  frequently  cloak  beneath  that 
chilling  and  portentous  name,  "  consumption,"  their  own  care- 
lessness or  inefficiency;  and  thus  prematurely  quench  every 
hope  still  fondly  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  friendship  and  of 
affection. 

Yet  terrible — most  terrible,  not  merely  from  their  extent,  but 
from  their  peculiar  nature  and  severity,  are  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  this  relentless  foe  of  human  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment. Her  meagre  and  unsparing  hand  plucks  not  the  hoary 
weeds,  the  fruitless  thorns  and  brambles  of  our  worldly  wilder- 
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ness.  The  sensitive  plant,  the  lily,  the  passion-flower,  and  the 
rose   of  human  gentleness  and  excellence,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  objects  of  her  rapacity.  Upon  the  cheek,  tinted  with 
the  warmest  hues  of  youth,  of  beauty  and  intelligence;  upon 
the  eye,  illumined  by  the  fire  of  genius  and  sensibility;  upon  the 
heart,  throbbing  with  benevolence,   and  animated  by  all  the 
gentlest  and  most  noble  affections  that  can  adorn  or  dignify 
the  human  character,  this  fiend  of  desolation  delights  to  prey. 
Her  very  name  conveys  to  the  generous  mind  a  sensation  of 
chilliness  and  dread.   Whenever  that  hopeless  sound  strikes 
upon  our  ear,  scenes  of  woe  and  wretchedness,  to  which  we 
have  in  past  years  been  witness,  flit  across  the  darkened  mirror 
of  recollection; — the  venerable  form  of  age,  bent  in  silent  an- 
guish over  the  faded,  sinking  wreck  of  all  its  earthly  hopes  and 
happiness; — ardent  and  impassioned  manhood  straining,  with 
convulsive  agony,  to  its  widowed  heart,  the  cold  but  yet  lovely 
and  interesting  relics  of  plighted  tenderness  and  truth; — un- 
conscious infancy  gazing  with  artless  merriment  upon  the  hec- 
tic cheek  of  its  faint  and  gasping  mother,  or  perhaps,  drawing 
the  seeds  of  future  suffering  and  death  from  her  shrunk  and 
almost  exhausted  bosom.  These  are   scenes  which  we  can 
never  turn  to  contemplate  without  emotion.  Against  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  such  recollections,  long  familiarity  with 
spectacles  of  human  misery,  and  the  stern  habits  of  retirement 
and  criticism,  have  not  yet  sufficiently  fortified  our  nature.  A 
more  than  common  gloom,  inspired  by  such  meditations,  and 
by  the  acknowledged  inefficacy  of  every  attempt  yet  made  by 
human  science  and  industry,  to  oppose  this  desolating  malady, 
hung  over  us,  as  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  present 
work.    Not  even  the  reverend  name  of  Duncan  possessed  a 
charm,  sufficiently  potent  to  dispel  it. 

To  investigate  with  patience,  and  discriminate  with  accu- 
racy, the  various  species  and  modifications  of  any  given  dis- 
ease, are  assuredly  objects,  than  which,  none  more  important 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  medical  observers.  And  where  the 
modifications  of  such  disease  are  found,  as  in  pulmonary  phthi- 
sis, to  possess  strongly-marked  features  of  distinction,  upon  a 
a  correct  appreciation  of  which  the  knowledge  of  their  origin 
and  probable  termination,  and  the  decision  of  an  appropriate 
plan  of  medical  treatment,  must  be  founded;  this  truth,  in  all 
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cases,  most  evidently  applies  with  peculiar  force.  Thus  view- 
ed, the  labours  of  Dr.  Duncan  come  with  no  feeble  claim  to 
our  respect  and  consideration.  Striking  differences  of  charac- 
ter, among  those  pulmonary  diseases,  classed,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  termination,  under  one  common  title,  must,  particu- 
larly in  the  incipient  and  more  early  stages,  have  obtruded 
themselves  on  the  notice  of  every  man,  gifted  with  a  common 
portion  of  discernment  and  penetration.  Not  a  day,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  passes,  but  many  cases  of  phthisis,  capable  of  great  and 
even  permanent  relief  by  the  well-directed  resource  of  science, 
are  abandoned  as  hopeless:  some  of  which,  terminating  suc- 
cessfully from  the  unassisted  energies  of  nature,  serve  only  to 
deck,  with  unmerited  honour,  the  nostrum  of  some  vile  empi- 
ric, and  to  degrade  the  regular  physician  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public* 

In  corroboration  of  this  remark,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  design  of  our  author's  publication,  we  transcribe  a 
passage  at  length  from  his   introduction;  to  some  parts   of 

*  We  adduce,  in  support  of  this  bold  assertion,  the  following  case;  for  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  which,  we  pledge  ourselves.  A  young  woman,  after 
suffering  two  months  from  pulmonary  disease,  was  seized  with  purulent  ex- 
pectoration, and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  confirmed  phthisis.  Her  case  was 
considered  hopeless  by  her  medical  attendants;  and  she  was  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  man,  with  strict  injunctions  that 
nothing  but  occasional  doses  of  opium  should  be  administered.  He  found  her, 
upon  his  first  visit,  lying  upon  her  back  in  bed;  her  countenance  pale  and 
deathly;  her  eyes  closed;  her  respiration  short,  and  excessively  laborious; 
her  power  of  utterance  gone.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  clammy  mois- 
ture; the  pulse  could  no  longer  be  felt.  The  inferior  extremities  were  greatly 
distended  by  serous  effusion.  The  poor  girl  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  A  jug, 
containing  about  one  pint  of  nearly  unmixed  purulent  matter,  stood  upon  a 
table  by  the  bedside.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  our  young  inquirer.  He 
was  told  that  the  whole  had  been  coughed,  or  rather  vomited  up,  within  two 
hours.  He  investigated  minutely  the  history  of  the  case.  The  girl  had  evi- 
dently been  affected  with  chronic  pneumonia.  The  inference  was  obvious. 
Such  expectoration  could  only  arise  from  extensive  vomica,  not  from  tubercles. 
A  large  vesicatory  was  applied  to  the  sternum;  heat  to  the  extremities.  A 
light  cordial  evidently  recruited  the  nearly  exhausted  system.  Opium  and  di- 
gitalis were  administered,  at  regulated  intervals;  mild  nutritious  aliment 
directed  to  be  frequently  given,  in  small  quantities.  Under  this  plan,  the 
state  of  the  patient  was  hourly  ameliorated.  In  three  days,  she  sat  up;  in  a 
week,  quitted  her  chamber.  Steel,  alkalis,  and  bitters,  completed  her  resto- 
ration. This  happened  several  years  since.  We  believe  her  to  be  still  living 
in  health. 
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which,  sensible  and  judicious  as  we,  upon  the  whole  consider 
it,  strong  and  obvious  objections,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  pre- 
sent themselves. 

"The  following  remarks  on  that  interesting  subject,  (phthi- 
sis) are  the  result  of  observations  made  with  fidelity  and  atten- 
tion for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  if  they  shall  enable 
future  writers  to  improve  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  pulmonary  consumption  from  each 
other,  they  may  be  productive  of  some  benefit  to  mankind: 
For  by  proper  treatment,  adapted  to  each  particular  modifica- 
tion from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  valuable  lives  may  be  saved. 

"  By  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  is  to 
be  understood,  that  affection  in  which  a  general  wasting  or 
consumption  of  the  body  arises  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 
Among  eminent  writers,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whe- 
ther phthisis  pulmonalis  can  ever  be  considered  as  a  proper 
idiopathic  disease.  By  many,  it  has  been  regarded  merely  as 
symptomatic  of  other  affections,  particularly  of  haemoptysis, 
catarrh,  scrofula,  pneumonia,  and  several  other  genera.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  an 
important  genus  by  itself;  and  that  it  very  frequently  makes 
its  approaches  in  such  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  manner,  as 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  art,  before  it  be  certainly  discover- 
ed to  exist. 

"  In  every  instance  of  this  affection,  that  modification  of 
fever,  which  has  been  termed  hectic  fever  y  is  very  generally  ob- 
served some  time  before  a  fatal  conclusion  takes  place.  And 
this  fever  principally,  perhaps  even  solely,  arises  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  purulent  matter,  or  rather  from  the  absorption  of 
a  sanious  or  vitiated  purulent  matter,  which  produces  in  the 
human  system  effects  much  more  deleterious  than  the  absorp- 
tion of  mild  pus,  void  of  any  peculiar  foetor  or  other  strong 
sensible  qualities.  Such  a  sanious  matter,  however,  when  gene- 
rated  in   the  lungs,  may  be  afforded  from  different  causes. 
Hence,  among  those   writers  who  have   considered  phthisis 
pulmonalis  as  a  genus  of  disease,  that  genus  has  been  divided 
into  many  different  species.  In  the  system  of  Sauvages,  twenty 
species  are  enumerated  under  this  genus.  But  from  such  mi- 
nute divisions,  no  benefit,  and   much  inconvenience  arises. 
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Hectic  fever,  indeed,  produced  by  purulent  matter  absorbed 
from  the  lungs,  may  arise  from  many  different  accidents,  and 
many  different  diseases:  And  thus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  is  a  foundation  for  many  different  species  of  phthisis. 
But  after,  in  these  cases,  phthisis  is  induced,  such  species  can 
neither  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  symptoms, 
nor  do  they  require  a  different  mode  of  cure.  A  more  simple 
view,  therefore,  of  the  divisions  of  this  genus  may  be  taken 
with  advantage. 

"  In  the  division  of  any  genus  of  disease  into  species,  two 
great  objects  are  to  be  had  in  view.  The  first  and  principal 
object  is  to  point  out  such  species  as  require  a  different  mode 
of  practice  from  each  other.  And  the  second  object  is  to  point 
out  those  species  which  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  obvious  symptoms  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  dis- 
tinction of  species,  which  can  be  discovered  only  by  dissection 
after  death,  serves  merely  to  perplex  and  puzzle,  without 
being  of  any  material  benefit.  On  this  general  ground,  and 
with  these  objects  in  view,  in  phthisis  pulmonaiis,  three  differ- 
ent species  may  be  pointed  out,  which  may  not  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  obvious  symptoms  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
but  which  also  require  some  difference  in  that  mode  of  treat- 
ment best  fitted  for  the  removal  of  each. 

"  These  species  may  be  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  the 
catarrhal,  the  apostematous,  and  the  tuberculous  phthisis.  The 
principal  circumstance  between  these,  requiring  variety  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  is  the  difference  in  the  source  from 
whence  the  purulent  matter  is  derived.  In  the  first  modification, 
it  is  merely  separated  from  an  inflamed  surface,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  separation  of  pus  from  a  blister-issue.  In  the 
second  modification,  it  is  furnished  from  an  abscess  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  which  may  be  formed  in  the  cellular  substance 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  of  any  other  part  of  the  human  body. 
In  the  third,  it  is  furnished  from  a  tubercle,  or  from  the  parts 
surrounding  a  tubercle,  terminating  in  suppuration;  and  com«r 
monly  yielding,  not  proper  purulent  matter,  but  rather  an 
ichorous  sanies,  somewhat  resembling  that  which  is  often 
yielded  by  lymphatic  glands,  in  cases  of  scrofula,  when  they 
terminate  in  suppuration.  But  the  distinction  of  each  of  these 
modifications,  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  can  only  be  drawn 
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from  an  accurate  account  of  the  symptoms  with  which  they 
are  attended.  And  with  that  intention,  a  short  history  of  each 
is  subjoined. 

u  In  every  modification  of  phthisis,  the  symptoms  may  be 
referred  to  three  heads:  the  pneumonic  or  pulmonary  symp- 
toms; the  symptoms  of  hectic  fever;  and  the  supervening  af- 
fections, or  what  may  be  termed  the  consequent  symptoms. 
The  morbid  affections,  however,  referrible  to  the  last  two 
heads,  are  very  much  the  same  in  all  the  species  mentioned 
above;  and  it  is  always  principally,  often  entirely,  on  the  pul- 
monary symptoms,  that  the  three  species  obviously  differ  from 
each  other.  In  describing  these  affections,  then,  with  a  view 
to  the  diagnosis,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  separate  account 
of  the  pneumonic  symptoms  occurring  in  each  different  modi- 
fication of  pulmonary  consumption." 

After  the  introductory  Remarks  upon  Pulmonary  Phthisis, 
Dr.  Duncan  proceeds  to  delineate  the  "  pneumonic  symptoms" 
occurring  in  each  of  the  three  species  of  this  disease,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  his  work  is  exclusively  devoted. 

His  first  chapter  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  exhibited  in  the  incipient  stage  of  "  catarrhal  phthi- 
sis." This  is  sufficiently  minute  and  correct;  but  presents  no- 
thing peculiarly  claiming  attention  or  comment.  At  the  close 
of  this  chapter,  the  ingenious  experiments  of  the  much-lament- 
ed Charles  Darwin,  to  determine  the  chemical  properties  which 
distinguish  pus  and  mucus,  are  noticed;  and  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  accompanied  by  some 
comments  of  the  doctor,  is  delivered.  These  we  shall  trans- 
cribe. They  involve  questions  of  high  practical  importance;  and 
are  not,  perhaps,  generally  or  accurately  understood  by  the 
many,  whose  attention,  absorbed  in  the  ceaseless  cares  and 
labours  of  practice,  is  diverted  from  cultivating,  or  improving, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  arcana  of  experimental  chemistry. 

"  1.  Pus  and  mucus  are  both  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  altho' 
in  very  different  proportions,  pus  being  by  far  least  soluble. 

"  2.  The  addition  of  water  to  either  of  these  solutions  decom- 
poses it.  The  mucus,  thus  separated,  either  swims  on  the  top 
of  the  mixture  or  forms  large  flocculi  suspended  in  it;  whereas, 
the  pus  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms,  on  agitation,  an  uniform 
turbid  mixture. 
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"  3.  Pus  is  diffusible  through  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  though 
mucus  is  not;  and  the  same  also  occurs  with  water,  or  a  solution 
of  sea-salt. 

"4.  Nitrous  acid  dissolves  both  pus  and  mucus.  Water  added 
to  the  solution  of  pus,  produces  a  precipitate,  and  the  fluid 
above  becomes  clear  and  green;  while  water  and  the  solution 
of  mucus  form  a  turbid  dirty-coloured  fluid. 

"5.  Alkaline  lixivium  dissolves,  though  sometimes  with  diffi- 
culty, mucus,  and  generally  pus. 

"  6.  Water  precipitates  pus  from  such  a  mixture,  but  does 
not  precipitate  mucus. 

"  7.  Where  alkaline  lixivium  does  not  disolve  pus,  it  still 
distinguishes  it  from  mucus,  as  it  then  prevents  its  diffusion 
through  water. 

"  8.  Coagulated  lymph  is  neither  soluble  in  concentrated 
nor  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

"  9.  Water  produces  no  change  on  a  solution  of  serum  in 
alkaline  lixivium,  until  after  long  standing,  and  then  only  a 
very  slight  sediment  appears. 

"  10.  Corrosive  sublimate  coagulates  mucus,  but  does  not 
coagulate  pus."* 

"  If  these  conclusions,"  our  author  observes,  "  be  well  found- 
ed, and  hold  at  least  generally,  if  not  universally,  it  appears, 
that  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  caustic  alkaline  lixivium  and  water,  will  serve  to  distin- 
guish pus  from  mucus;  that  the  sulphuric  acid  can  distinguish 
it  from  coagulable  lymph;  and  the  alkaline  lixivium  from  serum. 
When,  therefore,  any  one  entertains  doubts  about  the  compo- 
sition of  expectorated  matter,  let  him  dissolve  it  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  in  caustic  alkaline  lixivium,  or  the  aqua  potassse,  as 
it  is  now  styled  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  Let  him  then 
add  pure  water  to  both  solutions.  If  there  be  a  precipitation  in 

*Is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  in  the  present  improved  state  of  animal 
chemistry,  we  have  no  correct  account  of  the  chemical  composition  of  pus? 
Mucus,  is  reported  by  Brande,  to  consist  of  albumen  and  uncombined  soda. 
Recent  observations  favour  an  opinion,  that  a  conclusive,  diagnosis  between 
pus  and  mucus  might  be  drawn  from  an  accurate  examination  of  their 
physical  properties.  Dr.  Young  presents  some  highly  valuable  and  interesting 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  his  late  publication  on  "  Medical  Literature." 
They  are  transcribed  at  page  115  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
"Annals  of  Philosophy*" 
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each,  he  may  be  assured  that  some  pus  is  present.  But  if  there 
be  a  precipitation  in  neither,  it  is  a  certain  test  that  the  expec- 
torated matter  consists  entirely  of  mucus." 

We  respect  the  opinions  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Duncan.  We 
deplore,  in  common  with  all  others,  to  whom  the  interests  of 
medical  science  are  dear,  the  loss  which  that  science  sustain- 
ed by  the  death  of  the  estimable  young  man,  whose  early  la- 
bours on  this  interesting  department  of  animal  chemistry  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  review.  But  truth  yields  with  us  to  no 
secondary  consideration:  and  we,  with  regret,  state  our  con- 
viction that  these  experiments,  however  scientifically  or  cau- 
tiously conducted,  do  not  establish  the  distinction,  beween  the 
chemical  properties  of  pus  and  mucus,  in  a  manner  so  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  as  our  author  seems  to  imagine.  Upon  the 
matter,  expectorated  from  suppurating  tubercles,  experience 
leads  us  to  assert,  that  the  result  of  these  trials  is  particularly 
ambiguous  and  equivocal.  That  experience  too  has  engraven 
upon  our  mind  a  caution,  the  intimation  of  which  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  others,  who,  from  an  honourable  solicitude  to 
determine  the  character,  and  anticipate  the  termination,  of  any 
individual  case,  enter  upon  this  attractive  path  of  inquiry: 
Chemical  tests,  of  the  utmost  purity,  should  be  employed;  or 
the  inquirer  will  find  himself  involved  in  tenfold  perplexities 
and  error. 

Verbal  criticisms  are  commonly  contemptible.  We  are  de- 
cidedly averse  from  their  employment;  and  never  condescend 
to  it,  except  when  called  upon  to  express  our  disapprobation 
of  terms  applied  with  obvious  want  of  accuracy  and  precision, 
or  calculated  to  convey  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  object  they  are  intended  to  designate.  On  these  princi- 
ples, we  object  to  the  term  catarrhal  phthisis,  by  which  Doctor 
Duncan,  throughout  his  work,  denominates  one  of  the  three 
species  of  pulmonary  consumption,  upon  which  he  treats.—- 
The  other  two  species  receive  their  designation  from  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  invariably  disco- 
vered, upon  dissection  after  death,  to  be  co-existent  and  con- 
mected  with  them:  while  the  catarrhal  is  named  merely  from 
an  exciting  cause.  Is  Doctor  Duncan  certain  that  catarrh,  in 
all  cases,  decides  the  origin,  and  influences  the  development, 
of  this  modification  of  pulmonary  disease?  Is  he  not  also  aware 
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that  catarrh  may,  and  does  frequently,  operate  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  tuberculous  and  apostematous  forms  of  the  mala- 
dy under  consideration?  We  have  seen  both  these  species  pass 
on  to  the  suppurative  stage,  even  under  the  eye  of  wary,  vigi- 
lant, and  scientific  observers,  without  violence  or  peculiarity 
of  feature,  calculated  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  any  disease,  ex- 
cept obstinate  catarrh,  was  committing  depredations  upon  the 
system.*1  In  these  views  of  the  subject,  the  term,  catarrhal 
phthisis,  is  then  obviously  inadmissible.  They,  who  have  con- 
templated, and  learned  rightly  to  appreciate,  the  influence 
which  language  exerts  upon  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
the  sciences,  will  not  consider  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  as 

*  A  short  narrative  of  the  ensuing  somewhat  singular  case,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  assertion.  A  fine  and  most  interesting  young  man,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  voyage  to  the  East,  was  labouring,  for  some  months,  under  ob- 
scure, but  not  very  urgent  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease.  He  had  a  short, 
dry,  cough;  dyspnoea;  feeble,  quick,  and  regular  pulse.  The  general  health 
long  continued  very  little  impaired;  but  emaciation  of  the  body  was,  at 
length,  visible.  We  visited  him  but  once.  Upon  examining  the  parietesof  the 
thorax,  we  were  surprised  to  find  no  pulsation  in  its  left  region.  The  heart 
was  beating  regularly  upon  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  about  the  greatest  con- 
vexity of  the  fifth  rib.  He  declared  that,  some  few  weeks  previously,  he  hadK 
"  felt  his  heart  move,  on  a  sudden,  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  his  chest." 
We  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  situation  of  this  organ  had  been  changed, 
either  by  a  great  dilatation  of  its  pulmonary  cavities,  or  by  an  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  pus  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Shortly  afterwards,  we 
learned  that  there  was  a  pointing  of  the  integuments  in  one  of  the  lotoer  intercostal 
spaces  of  the  left  side.  This  determined  at  once  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  me- 
dical gentleman,  of  great  celebrity,  consulted  at  this  time,  declared  the  case 
-to  be  aneurism  of  the  aorta/  Emaciation  and  debility  went  on  progressively  in- 
creasing. One  day,  in  the  midst  of  an  unusual  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing, 
something  gave  way  within  his  chest;  the  bronchize  were  filled  with  an  over- 
whelming deluge  of  purulent  matter,-  and  the  poor  young  man  perished  from 
suffocation.  We  remember  to  have  read,  in  the  diffuse  and  incorrect  work  of 
Mr.  John  Bell,  on  "Anatomy,"  some  remarks  upon  a  similar  change  of  situa- 
tion of  the  heart,  from  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  thoracic  cavities. 

In  the  "  Traite"  de  Splanchnologie"  of  Gavard,  a  Parisian  anatomist  of  cele- 
brity, we  meet  with  an  interesting  passage  respecting  pulsation  of  the  heart 
in  the  right  side  of  the  thorax.  This  curious  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
four  persons  of  the  same  family;  upon  dissection  of  three  of  whom,  who  died. 
the  right  or  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart  tvere  found  greatly  dilated.  "  Sur  les 
trois  autres,"  writes  Gavard,  "dont  on  avoit  ouvertle  cadavre,ou  avoit  trouvc 
Voreillette  et  le  ventricule  droits  (du  cceur)  fort  dilate's"  We  wish  that  the  accu- 
rate work  of  Gavard,  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  various  organs  and  viscera  oi 
the.  human  body,  were  more  generally  known  and  read  in  these  islands, 
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trifling,  fastidious,  or  utterly  unprofitable.  To  think  correctly, 
and  express  ideas  or  convey  instruction  with  clearness  and 
precision,  are  auxiliaries  more  potent,  more  essential  to  the 
ultimate  sucess  of  scientific  investigation,  than  from  a  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
we  probably  should  be  led  to  imagine. 

Again,  Is  our  author  correct  in  the  assertion,  advanced  in 
his  Introduction,  from  which  we  have  so  largely  quoted,  that 
the  "purulent  matter,"  in  catarrhal  phthisis,  "is  merely  sepa- 
rated from  an  inflamed  surface,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
separation  of  pus  from  a  blister-issue"?  Perhaps,  we  do  not 
accurately  comprehend  the  term,  blister-issue;  but,  if  we  really 
mean  that,  in  the  modification  of  the  disease,  designated  by 
him  catarrhal  phthisis,  the  purulent  secretion  invariably,  and 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  such  disease,  takes  place  from 
the  inflamed  bronchial  membrane,  without  ulceration,  we  have 
good  ground  to  believe  that  he  is  mistaken.  At  all  events,  it 
may  be  considered  a  very  questionable  piece  of  doctrine;  and 
such  as,  unless  established  by  cautious  and  reiterated  appeals 
to  the  scalpel,  we  can  never  consent  to  implicitly  receive,  even 
from  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Duncan. 

In  the  second  chapter,  "  On  the  pneumonic  symptoms  oc- 
curring in  the  apostematous  phthisis,"  Dr.  Duncan  appears, 
like  other  preceding  writers  upon  this  disease,  to  have  fallen 
into  important  errors,  and  to  have  confounded  two  very  dis- 
tinctly-marked, and  widely-differing,  modifications  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption. 

"  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes,"  observes  our  author, 
"from  which  an  abscess  in  the  chest  derives  its  origin,  is  an 
haemorrhage  taking  place  from  the  lungs."  Again,  "  In  many 
instances,  both  active  and  passive  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs, 
terminate  in  that  species  of  inflammation  which  has  been  termed 
the  suppurative;  and  this  more  frequently  happens  as  a  conse- 
quence of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  body."  "  Haemoptysis,  then,  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  chief  causes,  from  which  a  large  vomica  or  apos- 
tema  in  the  lungs  derives  its  origin." 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  elevated  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  the  veteran  professor,  we  candidly  declare  our  opinion, 
thatj  in  this  train  of  argument,  much  incorrect  observation  and 
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unsound  inference  will,  upon  close  inquiry,  be  detected.  Sup- 
puration does,  indeed,  sometimes  succeed  haemorrhage  from 
the  lungs;  but  why?  The  answer,  in  our  opinion,  is  obvious. 
Because  that  haemorrhage,  a  process  instituted  by  Nature,  by 
the  vital  principle,  or  the  vis  medicatrix,  as  it  has  pleased 
some  writers  to  designate  it,  has  not  been  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose which  it  was  designed  to  effect;  not  copious  enough  to 
completely  remove  that  state  of  inflammatory  action  and  con- 
gestion of  the  pulmonary  organs,  upon  the  uncontrolled  pro- 
gress of  which  suppuration  must  be  inevitably  consequent.  We 
know  not  whether  our  meaning  is  expressed  in  terms  sufficient- 
ly clear  and  intelligible. — To  recapitulate.  Inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  acute  or  chronic,  takes  place.  Unless  the 
concomitant  increased  action,  and  turgescence  of  the  vessels, 
be  speedily  subdued,  suppuration  will,  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  development,  most  probably  ensue.  To  avert 
this  impending  danger,  a  process,  salutary  in  its  immediate  ef- 
fect, and  less  perilous  in  its  remote  consequences,  is  instituted 
by  Nature.  One  of  the  loaded  pulmonary  vessels-  gives  way; 
and  haemorrhage,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  consequence.  Now, 
this  flow  of  blood  is  either  adequate  to  the  entire  removal  of 
the  pulmonary  affection,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ma- 
lady, after  suffering  an  arrest  of  longer  or  shorter,  often  of' 
momentary  duration,  hurries  on  with  accelerated  stride  to  its 
suppurative  stage;  and  too  commonly  triumphs  over  all  the 
vaunted  resources  of  art.  In  the  former,  the  result  is  various, 
and  decided  by  circumstances,  the   influence  of  which  our 
limited  faculties  can  neither  commonly  discern  nor  correctly 
appreciate.  Either  the  wound  of  the  ruptured  vessel  may  un- 
dergo the  direct  and  fortunate  process  of  reparation;  may  heal 
by  what  surgeons  denominate  the  first  intention;  and  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient  be  soon  and  firmly  established:  or  ulcera- 
tion, from  the  agency  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  may  take 
place;  and  a  species  of  phthisis,  less  intractable  indeed  by  the 
resources  of  medicine,  and  less  rapid  in  its  progress  to  destruc- 
tion, than  the  apostematous,  become  irrevocably  confirmed. 
This  modification,  although,  perhaps,  as  frequent  of  occurrence 
as  the  apostematous,  and  certainly,  from  our  experience,  more 
common,  at  least  in  South  Britain,  than  the  catarrhal  form  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  is  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Duncan:  and  this 
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omission,  assuredly,  constitutes  one  of  the  prominent  defects 
of  his  work. 

From  what  has  now  been  advanced,  it  will,  we  presume,  ap- 
pear obvious,  that  abscess  of  the  lungs  should  not,  indeed  can- 
not, correctly  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  haemoptysis. 
Vomica,  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been  preceded  by  pulmonary 
haemorrhage,  may,  we  believe,  be  more  properly  regarded  as 
an  effect  of  the  uncontrolled  agency  and  progress  of  that  mor- 
bid state,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  haemorrhage  has  been 
instituted;  but  to  the  attainment  of  which  object,  whenever 
suppuration  does  take  place,  that  haemorrhage,  either  from  its 
deficient  quantity,  or  from  some  peculiar  character  or  compli- 
cation of  the  antagonist  disease,  has  been  utterly  inadequate. 
We  recollect  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  seen  copious  haemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  where  pneumonia  has  terminated  in  suppura- 
tion. And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vomica  from  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation of  the  respiratory  organs,  we  have  more  than  once 
watched  to  its  fatal  termination,  without  any  appearance  of 
haemoptysis,  except  those  slight  streaks  of  blood,  issuing,  pro- 
bably, from  a  lesion  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  bronchial 
membrane;  and  almost  immediately  preceding  the  rupture  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abscess,  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  its 
contents  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Dr.  Duncan,  himself,  in  a  somewhat  indirect  way,  supports 
the  train  of  reasoning,  which  we  have  thus  boldly  advanced, 
by  an  admission,  that  u  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  as  well 
as  from  the  nose,  may  sometimes  be  even  salutary,  as  removing 
a  plethoric  state" 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  apply  to  practice  those 
reflections  which  a  philosophic  view  of  the  phenomena  and 
treatment  of  pneumonic  inflammation  is  calculated  to  suggest. 
This  digression  from  the  direct  road  may  not  be  without  its 
uses.  It  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  support  and  illustrate 
the  doctrines  we  have  been  attempting  to  establish. — A  patient 
presents  himself  to  the  observation  of  his  physician.  He  com- 
plains of  fixed  pain  in  the  thoracic  region;  of  hard,  frequent 
cough,  dry,  or  accompanied  only  by  difficult  or  bloody  expecto- 
ration. His  respiration  is  distressed,  and  hurried;  his  constitu- 
tion exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  the  febrile  state.  What  is  the 
disease?  Unequivocally,  pneumonic  inflammation! — What  the 
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indications  which  offer  themselves  to  the  enlightened  physi- 
cian? Why,  by  a  plan  of  depletion,  and  of  abstinence  from  all 
sources  of  mental  and  bodily  excitement,  suited  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  malady,  he  should  attempt,  not  only  to 
obviate  the  remote  pernicious  consequences,  which  must  result 
from  an  unsubdued  state  of  inflammation;  but  to  render  need- 
less— to  anticipate  the  salutary — but  sometimes,  from  their 
excess,  or  from  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  patient,  inordi- 
nate,  or  even  dangerous  exertions  of  the  living  principle,  for 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed  system.  And  with  what  certainty 
these  objects  may  be  accomplished  by  a  vigorous  adoption  of 
depleting  remedies,  they,  who  reflect  upon  the  energy  and  sue* 
cess  of  that  medical  practice,  at  present,  commonly  pursued  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, need  not  to  be  informed.  Indeed,  in  such  cases,  where 
no  morbid  complication,  no  obscurity  of  symptoms  exist,  pa- 
thology and  therapeutics  may,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  and  in- 
trepid men,  be  brought  nearly  to  the  certainty  and  precision, 
which  constitute  the  boast  of  mathematical  science.  We  would 
recommend  those,  who  invidiously,  or  from  motives  of  interest, 
declaim  against  medicine  as  an  useless  and  conjectural  art* 
utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  upon  the  basis  of  truth  or 
established  principle,  to  ponder  over  these  gratifying,  and  by 
no  means  infrequent  occurrences  in  practice. 

A  description  of  the  ''pneumonic  symptoms  occurring  in 
the  tuberculous  phthisis,"  is  delivered  in  the  third  chapter. 
These  symptoms  are  delineated  with  our  author's  accustomed 
fidelity;  but  on  the  long  agitated  question,  whether  the  tubercles 
discovered  in  the  persons,  who  have  died  of  this  modification 
of  phthisis,  be  really  organised,  or  merely  inorganic  substances; 
he,  though  evidently  inclined  to  the  former  opinion,  advances 
no  conclusive  reasoning  or  experiment.  Perhaps,  from  its  solu- 
tion, no  very  obvious  practical  benefit  would  result.  Yet,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  constitute  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 

We  were  speaking  of  that  modification  of  phthisis,  induced 
by  rupture  and  consequent  ulceration  of  a  pulmonary  vessel; 
and  in  the  early  stage  of  which,  haemoptysis  forms  the  promi- 
nent feature.  This  is  a  species  of  the  disease  well  known  and 
described  by  medical  writers,  British  and  Continental.  We 
mean  not  here  that  haemoptysis,  that  scanty  or  irregular  expec- 
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toration  of  blood  which  frequently  is  observed  in  the  suppura- 
tive stage  of  apostematous,  and  still  more  frequently  of  tuber- 
culous, phthisis;  and  which,  we  believe,  proceeds  from  some 
pulmonary  vessel,  laid  open  in  the  extension  of  the  ulcerative 
process.  To  that  distinct  form  of  disease  we  allude,  in  which 
an  usually  plethoric  person,  upon  some  powerful  excitement  of 
mind,  some  excessive  bodily  exertion,  or  soon  after  the  de- 
velopment of  an  active  pulmonary  affection,  is  seized  with 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs;  and  where,  from  indisposition  of 
the  ruptured  vessel  to  the  healthy  process  of  reparation,  or 
from  frequent  recurrence  of  the  haemorrhage,  ulceration  and 
secretion  of  purulent  matter  become  firmly  established.  We 
merely  resume  the  subject,  to  remark,  that  in  this  species  of 
pulmonary  disease,  this  phthisis  hcemoptoica  of  some  nosolo- 
gists,  there  exists  a  very  distinct  variety,  characterised  by  pecu- 
liar and  uncommon  symptoms,  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  been  noted  by  any  medical  writer,  of  past  or  present 
times.  From  anxious  and  attentive  observation  of  the  few 
cases,  which  have  hitherto  fallen  under  our  notice,  we  are  led 
to  infer,  that  the  variety  in  question  is  dependent  upon,  or 
complicated  with,  some  morbid  change  of  structure  in  the  pul- 
monary cavities  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  great  arterial  trunk, 
arising  from  them;  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  that 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  its  real  character  and  essence, 
which  dissection  would  probably  afford.  At  some  future  period, 
we  hope  to  claim  a  share  of  the  public  attention,  to  this  new 
and  unexplored  track  of  pathologic  research. 

The  4th  chapter  of  Dr.  Duncan's  Work  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  "  Observations  on  the  Hectic  Fever  attending  the 
second  stage"  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  His  conjectures  on  the 
origin  of  this  fever  are  without  novelty;  neither  striking  nor 
conclusive.  A  minute  description  of  the  hectic  paroxysm  fol- 
lows; and  the  conditions  of  the  pulse,  of  the  appetite,  and  va- 
rious excretory  functions,  pass  successively  under  review. 

Our  author,  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  details  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena which  arise  in  the  "  last  stage"  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption; or,  "  what  may  be  termed  the  supervening  or  con- 
sequent symptoms."  Here  we  shall  merely  pause  to  observe, 
that  except  in  cases  of  strongly -marked  apostematous  phthisis, 
we  have  seldom  or  never  seen,  upon  the  tongue  and  mem- 
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brane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  those  aphthous  spots  degene- 
rating into  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  which  the  doctor  represents 
as  common  to  every  form  of  the  disease;  nor  can  we  accord 
with  him  in  ascribing  their  production  to  the  action  of  the  ex- 
pectorated matter  upon  the  mouth.  We  are  more  inclined  to 
consider  it  an  adventitious  symptom,  decided  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pulmonic's  case  or  constitution;  and  depen- 
dent for  its  origin,  on  a  remote  sympathy  with  the  morbid  state 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  derangement  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

But  there  is  one  symptom  which  frequently  shows  itself  to- 
wards the  fatal  close  of  pulmonary  phthisis;  not  noticed  by 
Dr.  Duncan,  or,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  and  recollection  ex- 
tend, by  any  other  writer  on  this  disease.  The  symptom  to 
which  we  allude,  is  pain,  affecting  the  integuments  of  the  sacral 
extremity,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  internal  malleolus; 
and  probably  implicating  the  minute  branches  of  that  division 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  destined  to  accompany  the  greater 
vena  saphena.  It  is  commonly  abrupt  in  its  accession,  fixed, 
circumscribed,  and  intense;  peculiar,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the 
tuberculous  form  of  pulmonary  consumption.  In  one  instance 
only  have  we  seen  it  invading  the  centre  of  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle.  From  its  violence  and  intractability,  it  is  alike  distress- 
ing. We  have  never  known  it  yield  completely  to  the  resources 
of  medicine;  it  commonly  declines  as  the  shades  of  death 
deepen  around  the  unhappy  sufferer.  Hot  fomentations,  and  the 
vigorous  topical  and  internal  employment  of  opium,  seem  to 
exert  a  palliative  but  transient  influence  upon  this  tormenting 
symptom.  It  may,  probably,  be  attributed,  like  many  other 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  disease,  to  some  mysterious  sym- 
pathy with  the  distant  site  of  morbid  operations,  which  the 
knife  of  dissection,  and  the  brain  of  theory  will,  we  presume, 
be  equally  inadequate  to  develop  or  explain. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  u  of  the  diag- 
nosis in  phthisis  pulmonalis."  After  detailing  in  a  very  clear 
and  masterly  style,  the  principal  symptoms  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish pulmonary  consumption  from  other  diseases,  with 
which  it  might  possibly  be  confounded,  and  the  three  peculiar 
forms  of  that  malady  from  each  other,  Doctor  Duncan  con- 
cludes thus: 
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4t  From  due  attention  to  those  diagnostics  which  have  now 
been  pointed  out,  pulmonary  consumption  may  be  most  readily 
distinguished  from  other  diseases;  and  when  it  does  occur,  the 
three  different  species  which  have  been  pointed  out  may  be 
more  readily  distinguished  from  each  other." 

Now  this  sentence  looks  well  upon  paper,  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  an  imposing  effect  when  delivered  with  due  solem- 
nity and  deliberation  from  the  professorial  chair.  Yet  we 
entertain  great  doubt  whether  this  facility  of  diagnosis  in  phthi- 
sical diseases,  will  not  too  often,  phantom-like,  disappear, 
when,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  pulmonic,  an  effort  is  made 
to  grasp  it.  Experience  tells  us  that  it  will.  Did  Dr.  Duncan, 
ere  that  unguarded  sentence  escaped  from  his  pen,  recollect 
that,  by  the  majority  of  sufferers  from  pulmonary  maladies,  the 
aid  of  medicine  is  seldom  sought  ere  their  first  stage,  that 
stage  in  which  alone  correct  discrimination  is  commonly  prac- 
ticable, has  reached  its  close?  Ignorance,  inattention,  poverty, 
the  occupations  of  busy — .or  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  life, 
in  general,  favour  this  fatal  spirit  of  procrastination.  Has  a 
keen  and  veteran  observer  of  the  human  character,  like  Dr. 
Duncan,  need  to  be  reminded  that,  in  gleaning  from  a  patient 
the  history  of  early  symptoms,  the  medical  inquirer  is  often 
perplexed,  or  lamentably  led  astray,  by  the  carelessness,  stu- 
pidity, or  affectations;  by  the  whims  or  prejudices;  by  the  stu- 
died and  artful  misrepresentations  of  the  sick;  or  by  the  irre- 
concilable statements  of  anxious  or  interested  relatives?  Has 
he  yet  to  be  told  of  the  countless  shades  and  variations,  which, 
from  the  influence  of  the  pursuits  and  passions,  of  peculiar 
physical  structure,  of  local  circumstances  and  situation,  phthi- 
sis, like  all  the  other  morbid  affections  of  man's  perishable 
organs,  is,  in  any  individual  case,  prone  to  assume? — Surely 
not. — Is  he,  lastly,  not  aware  that  two,  perhaps  even  more,  of 
the  peculiar  forms  of  organic  lesion  essentially  connected 
with — and  inducing— the  various  modifications  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  now  under  discussion,  may  exist  in  the  lungs  of  an 
individual  at  the  same  time?  Instances  of  this  kind  are  scatter- 
ed through  the  pathologic  writings  of  past  and  present  days. 
For  one  case,  exactly  in  point,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
recent  publication  of  Doctor  Watt  on  chincough.  Vomica,  and 
tubercles  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  were  seen  existing  in  the 
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respiratory  organs  of  a  child,  whose  body  was  examined  by 
that  very  zealous  and  enterprising  man.* 

If  these  observations  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  what 
then  becomes  of  Dr.  Duncan's  facility  of  diagnosis?  By  a  phy- 
sician, enjoying  his  opportunities  of  instruction  and  research, 
and  grown  gray  in  the  contemplation  of  diseases,  this  invalua- 
ble talent  may,  doubtless,  have  been  acquired;  but  to  the 
coarser  perceptions  of  ordinary  men,  such  happy  powers  of 
delicate  and  correct  discrimination  are,  we  well  know,  almost 
universally  denied. 

Upon  this  subject  we  pause,  to  comment  with  some  earnest- 
ness; convinced  that  mischief,  rather  than  good,  must  result 
from  such  statements,  implicitly  received  and  confided  in.— 
What,  we  would  ask,  can  be  more  likely  to  excite  inquietude 
and  disgust  in  the  human  mind,  than  a  sense  of  inferiority  to 
other  men  engaged  in  similar  studies  and  pursuits?  or,  what 
calculated  more  effectually  to  awaken  this  painful  and  humilia- 
ting consciousness,  than  representations  like  that,  upon  which 
we  now  feel  ourselves  called  to  animadvert?  Relying  upon  his 
powers  of  discrimination,  which  he  has  been  told  that  it  is  a 
very  easy  business  to  acquire,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
physician  hurries  to  the  chamber  of  his  patient;  upon  his 
anxious  queries,  a  perplexing  and  contradictory  "  tale  of 
symptoms"  is  unfolded:  doubt  and  obscurity  envelop  the 
disease;  the  fair  delusion  vanishes;  confusion  and  discourage- 
ment take  possession  of  the  inquirer's  mind.  From  frequent 
repetition  of  his  difficulties  and  discomfiture,  he  becomes 
timid  and  distrustful.  First  impressions  are  not  easily  obliter- 
ated: and  he  may  lose,  perhaps  irrevocably,  that  self-posses- 
sion and  confidence  essential  to  the  physician's  success.  Nay, 
he  may  even  quit  in  disgust,  for  some  less  sterile  field  of 
science,  a  path  of  study  which  his  talents,  properly  directed 
on  the  onset,  might  have  enabled  him  to  explore  with  signal 
honour  and  reputation  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  We  have  ever  been  led  to  consider — we  have  inva- 
riably found— the  diagnosis  of  diseases  a  branch  of  practical  me- 
dicine more  difficult,  and  requiring,  for  its  successful  cultiva- 

*  See  our  critique  on  Dr.  Watt's  book,  ut  page  169  of  the  7th  volume  of 
this  Journal. 
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tion,  greater  skill,  and  patience,  and  delicacy,  than  any  other, 
In  fine,  the  mind  of  man,  in  whatever  path  of  science  or  labour 
it  be  engaged,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  only  stimulated  to 
more  vigorous  and  steady  exertion  by  a  correct  survey  of  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  its  progress;  while,  from  an  occurrence 
of  unexpected  obstacles,  for  which  it  has  never  been  duly  pre- 
pared, nothing  but  chagrin,  indifference  or  disgust,  can,  sooner 
or  later,  be  expected  to  accrue. 

"  Observations  on  the  general  plan  of  cure  in  pulmonary 
consumptions,"  form  the  subject  of  our  author's  seventh 
chapter. — Occupied  here  with  the  leading  indications  of  cure, 
which  present  themselves  in  the  apostematous  form  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  Dr.  Duncan  remarks: 

u  In  this  species  of  phthisis  then  it  must  be  evident,  that  a 
first  and  principal  object  is  to  discharge  that  purulent  matter 
which  is  collected  in  the  apostema.  For  accomplishing  this, 
when  the  cyst  remains  entire,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  it 
should  be  ruptured;  and  for  this  purpose,  measures  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  employed  by  the  physician;  such,  for 
example,  as  concussion  of  the  system  by  the  action  of  vomit- 
ing, of  coughing,  or  the  like." 

On  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine,  or  general  expedience  and 
advantages  of  the  practical  conduct  which  it  is  calculated  to 
suggest,  our  minds,  however,  have  not  come  to  any  decisive 
or  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  proximate  cause  of  hectic  fever, 
like  that  of  the  other  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  living  system 
in  health  and  in  disease,  has  hitherto  baffled  every  effort  of  hu- 
man genius  for  its  discovery.  Yet  an  opinion  has  gone  abroad, 
and  we  are  far  from  considering  it  destitute  of  plausibility,  that 
this  fever  does  not  invariably  or  indiscriminately  arise  from 
the  mere  absorption  of  purulent  matter  into  the  system,  but 
from  its  introduction  only,  when,  from  the  influence  of  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  air,  or  other  unknown  and  inexplicable 
change,  certain  noxious  qualities  have  been  acquired  by  it. 

Upon  this  intricate  question,  we  presume  not  positively  to 
decide.  But,  however  it  be,  we  have  certainly  seen  large  col- 
lections of  pus  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  psoas  muscle, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body;  and,  after  remaining  a  considerable 
time,  eventually  removed  by  the  process  of  absorption,  without 
inducing  in  the  system  the  phenomena  and  ravages  of  hectic 
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fever:  and  in  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  lungs,  however  considera- 
ble, we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features  of  this  morbid  state  are  rarely  or  never  developed,  un- 
til purulent  expectoration  has  been  decidedly  established.  Com- 
plete absorption  of  pus  from  a  large  pulmonary  abscess,  the 
efforts  of  Nature,  or  resources  of  art,  are,  we  apprehend,  seldom 
adequate  to  accomplish;  yet  by  the  bare  possibility  of  an  occur- 
rence, thus  fortunate,  we  are  surely  warranted  to  regard  the 
attempt  to  procure  it  as  our  first  indication  in  the  treatment 
of  such  disease.  Preparations  of  quicksilver,  foxglove,  counter- 
irritation  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  purulent  deposit, 
offer,  perhaps,  in  this  view,  the  fairest  prospects  of  success.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  by  the  rupture  of  a  vomica,  even 
under  circumstances  the  least  inauspicious,  a  patient  is  un- 
avoidably brought  into  a  situation  of  pressing  danger. 

To  the  interesting  subject  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  as  con- 
nected with  morbid  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  not 
the  slightest  allusion  is  made  by  Dr.  Duncan.  This  is  surely 
an  inexplicable  omission;  and  may  be  justly  pronounced  to  con- 
stitute another  very  striking  defect  in  the  outline  and  execu- 
tion of  his  work. 

That  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mesentery  and  the  tubercu- 
lar   modification  of  pulmonary  consumption    are  frequently 
complicated  in  the  same  individual;  that  the  phenomena,  pecu- 
liar to  these  forms  of   thoracic  and  abdominal   disease,  do 
clearly  and  conspicuously  alternate  with  each  other;  are  facts 
as  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  correct  observation,  as  any 
with  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  enriched.  We  need 
only  watch  with  sedulous  eye  the  varying  features  of  tubercu- 
lar consumption,  to  be  convinced  of  the  one;  or  examine  the 
lungs  and  mesentery  of  a  few  deceased  pulmonics,  to  obtain 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  other.  Now,  by  some  physi- 
cians of  great  experience,  and  high  practical  authority,  it  is 
contended,  that  the  tubercular  disease  of  the  pulmonary  organs 
is  ever  and  invariably  complicated  with,  and  in  fact,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of,  the  mesenteric  affection.  These 
doctrines  involve  many  and  most  important  questions;  we  shall, 
therefore,  pause  for  a  while,  to  examine  the  validity  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  rest.  In  the  first  place  we  may  remark, 
that  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  has  frequently  existed 
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long  in  its  most  dire  and  destructive  form,  where  no  disorder 
of  the  pulmonary  organs  was  observed  during  life,  nor  the 
slightest  deviation  from  their  natural  structure  detected  after 
death.  Secondly,  In  the  abdomen  of  subjects,  who  have  perish- 
ed from  tubercular  phthisis,  alike  severe  and  protracted,  ves- 
tiges of  morbid  alteration  have  frequently  been  sought  for  in 
vain.  For  the  accuracy  of  these  assertions,  we  might  appeal  to 
many  a  long  and  lonely  dissection,  which  the  hand,  now  indit- 
ing them,  has  performed.  How  far  they  serve  to  invalidate  the 
the  correctness  of  the  proposition  by  which  they  have  been  por- 
voked,  it  is  needless  to  expose. 

Again,  in  the  phenomena  of  diseased  action,  as  in  all  the 
operations  displayed  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  universe, 
the  link  which  connects  the  successive  changes  is  generally  so 
delicate,  so  difficult  of  detection  by  our  coarse  and  imperfect 
organs,  that  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  with  precision 
their  mutual  relations,  or  the  influence  which  one  must  essen- 
tially exercise  on  the  production  of  another.  Nor,  even  where 
one  change  or  one  set  of  phenomena  invariably  succeeds  an- 
other, is  it  necessary  to  infer  that  the  last  in  order  is  dependent 
solely  for  its  existence  on  that  which  precedes  it;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  be  beheld  in  the  absolute  relation  of 
cause  and  consequence.  But  we  have  shown,  that  disease  of  the 
mesentery,  however  long  established,  is  not  always  followed  by 
a  tuberculated  state  of  the  lungs:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  pulmonary  affection  may  assume  its  most  aggravated  and 
fatal  aspect,  without  having  been,  in  the  slightest  degree,  pre- 
ceded by  the  abdominal  malady.  The  application  of  this  rea- 
soning to  our  argument  is  at  once  striking  and  correct;  its  hos- 
tility to  the  opinions  we  are  assailing,  equally  obvious  and  de- 
cided. 

Moreover,  were  tubercular  phthisis,  in  all  cases,  dependent 
on  a  pre-existing  state  of  mesenteric  disease,  the  pulmonary 
affection  should  surely  yield,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  to  the  remedies  which  are  employed  with  success  to 
palliate  or  remove  its  cause.  This,  according  to  our  experience, 
is  not  the  case.  A  patient  presents  himself  to  us,  in  whom  these 
forms  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  disease  are  obviously  compli- 
cated. We  succeed,  by  the  employment  of  the  appropriate 
remedies,  in  relieving  the  pain,  and   tension,  and  irritation 
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characteristic  of  the  latter;  but  the  peculiar  and  more  formida- 
ble features  of  the  pulmonary  affection  are  commonly,  in  a 
proportionate  degree,  aggravated.  Palliate  the  latter,  and  the 
mesenteric  symptoms  will  soon  resume  their  original  prepon- 
derance and  intensity.  How  little  does  the  remarkable  propen- 
sity of  these  diseases  to  alternation  bespeak  the  influence  of 
those  laws  which  are  generally  observed  to  regulate  the  oper- 
ations of  cause  upon  effect,  and  decide  the  obedience  of  the 
latter  to  the  impulses  of  the  former. 

Lastly,  it  is  certain,  we  repeat,  that  in  many  cases  of  tuber- 
cular consumption,  mesenteric  disease  does  exist,  or  has  pre- 
viously existed.  But,  perhaps,  in  all  such  cases,  it  will  be  most 
consonant  to  sound  observation  and  correct  reasoning,  most 
useful  in  the  views  and  decisions  of  practice,  to  behold  them, 
not  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  as  the  co-existing 
consequences  of  one  common  and  yet  unknown  morbific  agent. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  to  a 
man,  possessing  Dr.  Duncan's  field  of  inquiry  and  talent  for 
discrimination,  the  experience  of  "  more  that  half  a  century" 
should  not  have  suggested  some  views,  however  faint  or  limit- 
ed, of  this  striking  and  momentous  connection  between  pul- 
monary and  mesenteric  diseases. 

The  eighth  and  concluding  chapter  presents  our  author's 
"  Observations  on  particular  practices  employed  in  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis."  These  are  extended  to  very  considerable  length; 
and  our  strictures  have  already  so  far  transgressed  the  limits 
of  ordinary  criticism,  that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  enter 
into  any  particular  comments  upon  them.  Among  the  more 
important  remedies  in  this  disease,  he  considers  venesection; 
blisters  and  issues;  emetics;  refrigerants,  as  the  vegetable  acids 
and  nitrate  of  potass;  digitalis;  milk  diet;  sea  voyages;  the  bark 
of  cinchona;  vegetable  balsams;  myrrh;  mercury;  sarsaparillaj 
mezereon;  tussilago  farfara;  lichen  islandicus;  conium;  mineral 
water;  and  pneumatic  medicines.  Of  all  these  he  treats  in  suc- 
cession: and  the  relative  merits  of  each,  and  their  correct 
applicability  to  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  disease,  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  appreciated  and  pointed  out,  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
with  no  common  share  of  acuteness,  accuracy,  and  candour. — 
He  thinks  favorably  of  the  effect  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  conium  maculatum 
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have  been  macerated;  and  recommends  it  as  "  particularly  re- 
lieving the  cough  and  dyspnoea  and  promoting  expectoration." 
This  we  would  particularly  impress  on  the  recollection  of  our 
readers.  To  palliate  the  pangs  of  human  suffering,  and  soften 
the  severer  features  of  irritation  and  distress,  form  to  the  bene- 
volent mind  a  grateful  but  melancholy  office;  and  unhappily 
too  often,  in  phthisical  maladies,  the  only  one  which  the  phy- 
sician can  hope  to  undertake  with  success. 

We  perfectly  coincide  with  Dr.  Duncan  in  his  opinion  that 
counter-irritation  may  be  more  successfully  employed  against 
catarrhal,  than  any  other  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  But  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  blisters,  kept  open  only  for  a  few 
days,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  remove  that  ulceration  of  the 
bronchial  membrane,  upon  which  we  believe  the  external 
phenomena  of  this  modification  of  the  disease  to  be  essentially 
dependent.  The  process  of  purulent  secretion  should  be  per- 
manently established  from  a  large  ulcerated  surface,  on  the 
pariefes  of  the  thorax;  and  its  operation  may,  we  suspect,  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a  full  but  cautious  introduction  of  mercury 
into  the  pulmoniac's  system.  Catarrhal  phthisis,  it  should 
seem,  is  the  only  species  of  pulmonary  disease,  in  which,  after 
purulent  expectoration  has  been  established,  that  powerful 
medicine,  except  in  a  very  mild  and  alterative  form,  can  be 
successfully,  or  even  safely,  prescribed. 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  regimen  and  exercise  of 
phthisical  sufferers,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  palliating  the 
more  distressing  symptoms  by  which  they  are  harassed  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  terminate  the  chapter.  We  beg  leave 
to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

From  an  Appendix,  on  the  preparation  of  a  soporific  me- 
dicine from  the  common  garden  lettuce,  which,  it  seems,  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  we  shall  quote  at  considerable  length. 
Dr.  Duncan  has  prepared  from  this  plant  a  narcotic,  which  he 
considers  little  inferior  to  opium  in  its  soothing  powers,  and 
exempt  from  many  inconveniences  by  which  the  exhibition  of 
the  valuable  product  of  the  poppy  is  frequently  attended.  This 
is  an  important  communication.  A  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be 
too  soon  or  too  generally  diffused,  so  that  the  Doctor's  opinions 
respecting  his  lactucarium  may  be  brought  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment. 
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44  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  that  all  the  milky  juices 
spontaneously  exuding  from  wounded  vegetables,  possess  some- 
what of  the  same  sedative  power  with  the  milky  juice  of  the 
poppy.  Few  plants  in  Britain  afford  such  milky  juice  more  co- 
piously than  the  common  garden  lettuce,  the  lactaca  sativa  of 
Linnaeus;  and  every  one  must  have  observed,  that  this  juice, 
when  spontaneously  inspissated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the 
wounded  plant,  soon  assumes  the  dark  colour  of  opium,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar,  and 
I  may  say,  specific  taste  which  distinguishes  that  substance. 
And  beside  this,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  lettuce  was  much 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a  soporific. 

"  These  circumstances  led  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  on  some 
method  of  collecting  and  preparing  this  substance,  that  I  might 
try  its  effects  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  and  after  several  trials 
of  different  modes  of  preparation,  what  I  shall  now  briefly  de- 
scribe are  the  best  methods  I  have  yet  been  able  to  discover. 

"  I  dedicated  to  this  experiment,  in  my  garden  at  St.  Leon- 
ard's Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  a  small  bed  of  that  variety  of  let- 
tuce which  is  commonly  known  among  gardeners  by  the  name 
of  ice  lettuce.  I  allowed  the  plants,  about  a  hundred  in  number, 
to  shoot  up  till  the  top  of  the  stem  was  about  a  foot  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  I  then  cut  off  about  an  inch  from  the 
top  of  each.  The  milky  juice  immediately  began  to  rise  above 
the  wounded  surface.  Though  then  of  a  white  appearance,  it 
had  next  day  formed  a  black  or  dark-coloured  incrustation 
over  the  surface  where  the  stem  was  cut  off.  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  separate  this  by  scraping,  as  is  done  with  the  milky 
juice  exuding  from  the  head  of  the  poppy,  when  it  has  assum- 
ed the  form  of  opium;  I  therefore  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  a 
thin  cross  slice  of  the  stem,  to  which  the  whole  of  the  dark-co* 
loured  opium-like  matter  adhered.  This  was  thrown  into  a  wide 
mouthed  phial,  about  half  filled  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  the 
alcohol  dilutum  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  formed  of 
equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water.  By  this  menstruum, 
the  whole  black  incrustation  on  the  thin  slice  of  the  stalk  was 
dissolved,  and  the  spirit,  as  may  be  readily  concluded,  obtain- 
ed both  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  black  incrustation. 

"  Each  of  my  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  wound  in- 
flicted by  the  removal  of  the  thin  cross  slice,  afforded  a  fresh 
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incrustation  every  day.  And  by  throwing  these  into  the  phial, 
I  soon  obtained  what  I  concluded  to  be  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  exudation  from  the  lettuce,  or  rather  of  the  milky  juice  in 
its  inspissated  state.  It  was  then  strained  off,  to  separate  the 
pure  solution  completely  from  the  thin  slices  of  the  stalk.  To 
this  strained  spirit,  which  had  nearly  both  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  the  ordinary  laudanum  of  the  shops,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  solutio  spirituosa  sued  spissati  lactucce.  From  trials 
made  with  this  solution,  both  on  myself  and  others,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  powerful  soporific.  But  to  obtain  a  form,  in 
which  it  might  be  exhibited  with  greater  certainty  as  to  the 
dose,  I  evaporated  the  spirit,  and  thus  brought  the  residuum 
to  a  dry  state.  In  this  state,  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
the  opium  imported  into  Britain,  particularly  of  that  which  is 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  which  is  a  much  softer  substance 
than  the  Turkey  opium.  To  this  opium-like  substance,  I  have 
given  the  name  of  lactucarium;  and  from  some  trials  which  I 
have  made  with  it,  when  exhibited  under  the  form  of  pills,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  little  inferior  in  soporific  power  to  the 
opium  which  is  brought  from  Bengal. 

"  From  the  lactucarium  thus  obtained,  I  have  formed  a  tinc- 
ture, by  dissolving  it  to  the  extent  of  one  ounce  in  twelve  ounces 
of  weak  spirit,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  opium  to  the  spirit, 
in  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the  Edinburgh  College.  To  this  for- 
mula I  have  given  the  name  of  tinctura  lactucariu  I  consider 
it  the  best  formula  I  have  yet  been  able  to  contrive  for  obtain- 
ing the  soporific  and  sedative  powers  of  the  lactuca  sativa;  and 
in  different  cases  I  have,  I  think,  seen  manifest  good  effects 
from  it,  both  as  inducing  sleep,  allaying  muscular  action,  and 
alleviating  pain,  the  three  great  qualities  of  opium,  which  de- 
monstrate it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  sedatives.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  I  intend  nothing  more  but  to  communicate  to 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  a  method  of  preparing 
a  soporific  medicine  from  common  lettuce.  For  ascertaining 
more  fully  its  medicinal  effects,  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  a 
series  of  trials,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  likewise  communicated 
to  them. 

In  perusing  this  publication,  we  have  met  with  some  opi- 
nions expressed  by  Dr.  Duncan,  which  we  cannot,  without 
a  mean  dereliction  of  our  principles  and  professions,  suffer  to 
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pass  unnoticed.  And  against  their  promulgation  from  such  a 
source,  too  prevalent  as  they  already  are  among  medical  men, 
we  solemnly  and  earnestly  protest. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  chapter,  our  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  a  due  regulation  of  the  passions,  in  sub- 
jects suffering  from  pulmonary  disease,  has  this  observation: — 
11  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid  what  will 
depress  the  patient;  and  even  where  there  is  very  faint  expec- 
tation of  recovery ,  the  chance  of  such  an  event  will  be  diminish- 
ed, by  endeavouring  to  make  the  patient  fully  sensible  of  his  own 
danger." 

From  Scotland,  where  religion,  at  least  in  its  external  forms, 
is  established  and  observed  with  uncommon  purity  and  strict- 
ness, and  where,  consequently,  it  may  be  hoped  that  infidelity 
has  not  yet  shed,  as  among  the  children  of  the  "  more  polished 
and  enlightened  south,"  her  pestilential  influence:  from  a  man 
fast  journeying,  as  Dr.  Duncan  must  now  be,  to  the  "  tomb  of 
his  fathers,"  we  did  not  expect  to  hear  doctrines  like  these 
openly  disseminated.  And  we  do  hope  that,  should  another 
edition  of  his  work  be  called  for,  he  will  so  far  humour  the 
"  absurd  prejudices"  of  us  infatuated  reviewers,  as  to  alter  or 
expunge  this  obnoxious  passage. 

By  some,  whose  eye  may  glance  over  our  perishable  page, 
it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  opinions  of  the  venerable 
writer  before  us,  have  been  criticized  with  a  freedom  and  as- 
perity ill-suited  to  his  years,  his  character,  and  situation;  and 
that,  neglecting  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  his  work,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  invidious  task  of  raking  up,  and  ex- 
posing, real  or  imaginary  errors.  To  these  accusations,  if  such 
be  preferred  against  us,  our  reply  is  brief,  we  trust,  demonstra- 
tive of  their  futility:  Criticism  respects  not  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  or  title,  or  reputation;  truth  is  the  object  of  her  researches. 
Anxious  in  its  pursuit,  she  regards,  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt, every  minor  consideration,  which  may  arise  upon  her 
stern  and  rugged  path.  Again,  the  real  excellencies  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  art,  as  those  of  nature's  boundless  domain,  shine 
with  a  native  and  intrinsic  lustre.  Obtrusive  on  every  passing 
eye,  little  hesitation  or  sagacity  is  requisite  to  descry  them. 
Eulogy  heightens  not  their  value,  nor  can  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice permanently  sully  or  obscure  it.  But  to  detect  error  under 
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its  most  specious  disguise;  to  separate  it  from  the  sterling  gold 
of  truth;  to  strip  from  its  surface  the  tinsel  gloss,  with  which, 
by  the  alchemic  touch  of  genius,  by  the  influence  of  character, 
or  the  graces  of  a  polished  and  commanding  style,  it  may  have 
been  invested,  is  a  delicate  and  laborious  process;  requiring, 
for  its  successful  execution,  all  the  concentrated  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  For  this  department  of  science,  criticism  was 
instituted.  Upon  her  hand  this  arduous  process  devolves;  and, 
by  its  results,  the  merits  and  utility  of  her  individual  labours 
must  be  eventually  determined.  Lastly,  we  deem  it  an  imperi- 
ous duty  to  examine,  with  redoubled  rigor  and  circumspec- 
tion, doctrines  promulgated  by  the  aged  or  eminent  of  our  art. 
Error,  stamped  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a  Duncan,  must 
prove,  in  its  consequences,  peculiarly  pernicious;  because  every 
where  received  and  propagated  with  peculiar  confidence  and 
celerity. 

Viewed  in  one  light,  this  little  volume  may  convey  an  in- 
structive lesson,  pregnant  to  the  diffident  yet  aspiring  heart 
with  consolation  and  encouragement.  To  charm  by  the  splen- 
dour, to  strike  with  the  novelty,  or  astonish  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  views,  are  the  exclusive  attributes  of  genius;  but 
how  successfully  a  mind  of  even  common  powers  and  cultiva- 
tion may,  under  proper  impulse  and  direction,  be  exerted;  how 
essentially  contribute  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  any 
science,  upon  which  its  energies  are  employed,  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  will  incontestably  demonstrate. 

In  fact,  we  know  not  whether  in  a  science,  like  that  of  me- 
dicine, which  admits  only  of  being  improved  by  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  rigid  observation  and  of  cautious  induction  from 
facts,  genius,  impatient  of  toil,  and  soaring  above  restraint,  be 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  excel.  An  appeal  to  the  historic  re- 
cords of  that  science,  will  justify  inferences  decidedly  opposite. 
To  men  possessing  patience,  industry,  unwearied  application, 
invincible  firmness,  and  all  the  more  solid  and  sterling  qualities 
of  the  human  mind — qualities  rarely  implanted  in  the  fervid 
and  volatile  bosom  of  genius;  to  a  Bonetus,  a  Morgagni,  a 
Lieutaud,  and  a  Baillie,  medicine  is  principally  indebted  for 
ber  present  state  of  culture  and  exaltation:  and  certain  it  is, 
that  one  faithfully  recorded  history  of  disease,  illustrated  by 
minute  dissection,  is,  when  poised  in  the  scale  of  practical 
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Utility,  worth  a  bulky  quarto  of  ingenious  speculation,  decorat* 
ed  with  all  the  dazzling  but  evanescent  splendours  of  a  Dar- 
win's intellect. 

And  we,  while  kings,  and  statesmen,  and  conquerors,  attract 
the  gaze  and  the  acclamations  of  an  admiring  multitude,  gladly 
turn  aside  from  the  passing  pageant,  to  contemplate  human  ex- 
cellence in  its  purer,  though  less  splendid  and  imposing  garb; 
and  offer  our  feeble  tribute  of  veneration  to  the  man,  who, 
after  a  long  life  honourably  devoted  to  the  culture  of  a  benefi- 
cent art,  shall  descend  to  his  grave  (and  far  from  that  grave 
be  the  venerable  Dr.  Duncan  yet  removed),  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  that  science,  and  the  benedictions  and  regret  of  that 
community,  which  he  has  so  signally  benefited  and  adorned. 
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Biographical  Memoir  cf  the  late  Henry  Reeve,  M.  D.  F-  R.  S.  of 

Norwich. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1815.] 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
estimable  friend  and  colleague,  were  we  to  permit  another 
number  of  this  journal  to  appear,  unaccompanied  by  some 
memorial  of  his  talents  and  worth,  some  public  testimony  of 
our  sincere  and  deep  regret  for  his  premature  loss.  In  attempt- 
ing to  detail  the  incidents  of  his  short  but  active  life,  we  shall 
probably,  indeed,  incur  the  imputation  of  standing  forward  as 
the  partial  eulogists,  rather  than  as  the  unbiassed  biographers 
of  our  friend.  But  we  know  not  how  to  avoid  such  an  imputa- 
tion, where  simple  description  will  be  construed  into  eulogy. 
To  review  the  career  of  those  individuals,  whose  moral  ex- 
cellence and  intellectual  endowments  have  been  conspicuous  in 
every  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  tends  to  elevate  our 
views  of  the  human  character;  and  the  task,  though  melancholy, 
cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  and  improvement. 

Henry  Reeve  was  born,  in  the  year  1780,  at  Hadleigh,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  his  father  is  in  possession  of 
considerable  property.  After  having  received  the  usual  preli- 
minary instruction,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  a  school 
of  great  reputation  at  Dedham,  in  Essex,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Grimwood,  where  he  entered  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
study  of  Latin.  Possessing  an  excellent  memory,  and  uniting 
great  diligence  with  quickness  of  apprehension,  he  made  an 
uniform  and  rapid  progress  in  this  new  department  of  study, 
and  out-stripped  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  his  classical 
acquirements;  nevertheless,  though  his  acknowledged  supe- 
riority necessarily  raised  him  to  the  favour  of  the  master,  yet 
his  affability  and  benevolence,  so  characteristic  of  his  disposi- 
tion in  after-life,  averted  all  envy,  and  secured  him  the  esteem 
and  attachment  of  his  school-fellows.  Many  an  exercise,  in- 
deed, was  shown  up  by  the  indolent  or  less  expert  boys,  which 
he  had  penned  in  addition  to  his  own.  Yet  with  these  habits 
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of  industry,  he  united  great  activity  in  the  ordinary  exercises 
of  school-boys,  was  distinguished  as  a  cricket-player,  and  took 
the  lead  in  some  other  active  pursuits.  On  one  occasion,  espe- 
cially, when  an  alarm  reached  the  school- room,  that  a  boy  had 
fallen  into  the  river,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
Reeve  was  the  first  to  reach  the  brink,  and  to  plunge,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  to  the  rescue  of  his  school-fellow.  The 
confidence  which  his  worthy  preceptor  placed  in  the  steadiness 
and  humanity  of  young  Reeve,  induced   him  to  place  under 
his  immediate  care  an  only  child,  of  delicate  habit,  who  was 
sent  to   Dedham,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  who  found  a  kind 
protector,  as  well  as  a  tutor,  in  his  new  friend.  The  success 
with  which  Reeve  cultivated  classical  literature,  and  especially 
the  Latin  language,  was  very  considerable,  for  he  subsequent- 
ly wrote  that  language  with  fluency  and  elegance;  of  which 
his  thesis,  and  especially  his  dedication  to   Mr.  Martineau, 
affords  abundant  evidence;  the  point  and  neatness  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  which  it  con- 
tains, were,  indeed,  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  feeling. 
In  addition  to  his  love  of  the  classics,  he  evinced,  while  at 
school,  much  of  that  disposition  to  the  examination  of  natural 
objects,  and  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  subsequently 
occupied  his  attention;  and  he  was  sometimes  found  by  his 
school-fellows  when  at  their  play,  employing  himself  in  the 
dissection  of  a  bird  or  a  mouse. 

This  propensity  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  probably  de- 
termined his  choice  of  the  medical  profession;  and,  on  quitting 
school  in  the  year  1796,  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Martineau, 
a  surgeon  of  great  ability  and  reputation,  at  Norwich.  Under 
such  a  preceptor,  who  ever  retained  his  warmest  esteem  and 
attachment,  his  assiduity,  his  zealous  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  his 
facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  could 
not  fail  to  procure  for  him  a  store  of  fundamental  knowledge 
in  his  profession,  which  the  earlier  studies  of  the  art  rarely  af- 
ford. Accordingly,  after  passing  four  years  in  circumstances 
thus  favourable  to  his  improvement,  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  much  farther  advanced 
in  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  and  better  prepared  to  pro- 
fit by  the  course  of  academical  studies,  which  he  was  about  to 
commence,  than  the  generality  of  students  who  repair  thither. 
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During  the  three  years,  which  are  required  by  the  statutes  of 
the  university,  to  be  dedicated  to  study  by  those  who  graduate 
there,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  on  the  different  lec- 
tures appertaining  to  his  profession,  and  was  led,  by  his  gene- 
ral love  of  science,  to  extend  his  exertions  in  this  way  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  university  to  the  students  of  me- 
dicine. Thus,  in  his  first  year,  he  attended  the  valuable  course 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  delivered  by  professor  Robinson;  in 
his  second,  the  interesting  and  eloquent  course  of  professor 
Dugald  Stewart,  on  the  subject  of  Ethics;  and,  in  his  third 
year,  he  not  only  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Barclay,  for  the  sake 
of  more  minute  anatomical  research  than  the  college  then  af- 
forded, and  of  Mr.  Allen,  whose  able  and  elegant  course  on 
the  subject  of  Animal  Economy  was  the  select  resort  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  zealous  among  the  students; — but  he  also 
attended,  with  great  assiduity,  the  lectures  of  professor  Co- 
ventry, on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy. 

Within  the  pale  of  the  college,  no  distinctions  are  conferred 
to  stimulate  industry  or  to  reward  merit.  The  individual  who 
can  barely  struggle  through  the  ordeal  of  his  final  examina- 
tions, and  he  who  passes  the  most  rigorous  trial  with  facility, 
and  with  an  exuberant  display  of  knowledge,  equally  receive 
the  common  degree.  Nevertheless,  there  are,  annexed  to  the 
system  of  education  at  Edinburgh,  sources  of  distinction,  and 
therefore  of  emulation,  not  the  less  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
energies  of  the  students,  because  they  originate  and  exist  ex- 
clusively among  themselves.  In  the  societies,  at  which  the 
most  respectable  of  the  students  meet  weekly,  for  the  discus* 
sion  of  scientific  topics,  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  members 
are  excited,  not  only  by  the  prospect  of  reputation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  display  of  extensive  information  and  ingenuity 
in  the  debates,  but  by  the  hope  of  attaining  the  power  and  dig- 
nities of  office,  especially  of  the  presidential  chair,  which  are 
conferred  annually  on  four  of  the  most  distinguished  members, 
by  tneir  own  free  ballot.  The  value,  which  is  attached  to  these 
truly  honourable  stations,  may  be  estimated  by  the  constant 
exhibition  of  the  titles  in  the  front  of  the  inaugural  disserta- 
tions. ^Vfr.  Reeve  having  joined  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
entered  at  once  into  the  discussions  which  were  carrying  on, 
displaying  an  intelligence  and  facility  of  elocution,  unusual  in  so 
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young  a  member,  and  in  one  unaccustomed  to  speak  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.  The  modesty  and  mildness  of  his  demeanour, 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  flashes  of  humour  with 
which  he  enlivened  the  gravity  of  debate,  contributed  also  to 
obtain  for  him  the  early  esteem  of  the  members;  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  second  only  of  his  residence  at  Edinburgh, 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  presidential  chair,— an  honour 
seldom  obtained  before  the  third  year.  He  was  also  elected  to 
the  same  honourable  office,  the  following  year,  in  a  smaller  so- 
ciety instituted  for  the  investigation  of  natural  history.  His  at- 
tachment to  free  discussion,  induced  him  also  to  become  a 
member  of  the  "  Speculative  Society,"  established  in  the  col- 
lege for  the  cultivation  of  eloquence, — a  society  in  which  many 
of  the  rising  ornaments  of  the  senate  and  of  the  bar  at  that  time 
exercised  their  early  talents. 

In  June,  3  803,  he  terminated  his  active  and  honourable  ca- 
reer at  Edinburgh,  by  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic^ 
on  which  occasion  he  evinced  his  continued  inclination  to  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena,  by  selecting  for  the  subject  of  his 
inaugural  thesis,  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  torpidity  of  hy- 
bernating  animals.  The  title  of  his  essay  was  "  Disputatio 
inaug.  de  Animalibus  Hyeme  Sopitis."  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  peculiar  neatness  of  the  Latinity,  with  which  his 
facilities  of  composition  in  that  language  enabled  him  to  clothe 
this  dissertation;  and  to  the  good  taste  and  honourable  feeling 
exhibited  in  the  dedication  to  his  much  esteemed  preceptor, 
Mr.  Martineau.  Of  the  contents  of  this  essay,  as  he  subse- 
quently republished  it  in  another  form,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter. 

Having  quitted  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Reeve  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  ensuing  winters  and  of  the  year  1804  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  professional  knowledge, 
both  by  learning  the  opinions  of  different  practitioners,  in  a* 
new  field  of  inquiry,  and  by  multiplying  his  own  observations 
among  the  multitude  of  maladies,  which  the  various  popula- 
tion, and  the  central  attraction  of  the  metropolis,  necessarily 
bring  under  view.  Here  he  became  a  diligent  attendant  on  a 
large  hospital,  and  also  on  some  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
eminent  teachers.  He  was  likewise  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  which  holds  its  meetings  in  Boh 
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Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  which  was  at  that  time  the  only  so- 
ciety in  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  opinions  of  any  of  the 
established  practitioners  could  be  heard.  He  attended  its  week- 
ly meetings,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  entered  actively  into  the 
interchange  of  information,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution to  promote.  During  this  year,  while  he  was  half  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  residence  in  London,  he  had  meditated,  to- 
gether with  one  of  his  fellow  students,  settled  in  the  metropolis, 
on  the  want  of  a  good  periodical  journal,  which,  by  appearing 
quarterly,  might  command  a  sufficient  quantity  of  valuable 
materials,  to  be  more  uniformly  interesting  than  the  only 
monthly  medical  journal  then  existing;  and  Dr.  Reeve  had 
himself  drawn  up  a  prospectus  of  this  projected  work.  At  the 
same  moment,  however,  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  had  formed  the 
design  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  upon 
the  same  plan,  and  had  taken  some  steps  for  its  commence- 
ment; but,  having  heard  of  the  intention  of  his  two  friends,  he 
communicated  his  proceedings  to  them,  and  suggested  the 
mutual  advantages  which  might  result  from  uniting  their  la- 
bours,— a  proposal  to  which  the  latter  immediately  acceded. 
Dr.  Reeve  continued,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted  the  ex- 
ertion, to  give  his  valuable  aid,  in  various  communications,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  as  well  as  in  the  sup- 
ply of  a  considerable  share  of  the  anonymous  criticism. 

During  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Reeve  had  formed  a 
most  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  now  Dr.  De  Roches,  a  fel- 
low-student from  Geneva,  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  con- 
siderable talents,  who,  after  his  graduation,  also  continued 
his  medical  studies  in  London.  This  gentleman  being  about 
to  return  home,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  Dr.  Reeve  determined 
to  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  as  many  of  the 
interesting  countries  of  the  continent,  as  were  not  rendered 
inaccessible  by  the  occupation  of  the  French  armies.  They 
embarked  at  Harwich,  and  having  landed  at  Husum,  were 
compelled,  by  the  presence  of  the  French  in  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  to  go  northward,  by  Lubec,  to  Magdeburg,  whence 
they  travelled  through  Halle,  Leipsic,  Weimar,  Frankfort, 
&c.  into  Switzerland.  In  the  three  first  places  they  spent  some 
time,  examining  the  anatomical  museum  of  Loder,  and  visiting 
professors  Reil,  Sprengel,  Gilbert,  Kuhn,  and  other  learned 
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men.  In  about  six  weeks  they  reached  Neufchatel,  which, 
being  then  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  afforded 
a  safe  asylum  to  an  English  traveller.  Here  Dr.  Reeve  remain- 
ed two  months  alone,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  French  language,  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  Geneva. 
Here  he  seems,  in  consequence  of  his  solitude  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  have  had  a  slight  degree  of  the  maladie  du  paysy 
and  to  have  suffered,  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  a 
considerable  depression  of  spirits;  for  on  his  return,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  months,  Dr.  De  Roches  found  him  pale  and 
thin,  and  disposed  to  avoid  society  and  cheerful  occupations. 
The  company  of  his  friend,  and  the  commencement  of  a  tour, 
speedily  restored  him  to  his  usual  hilarity  and  health.  They 
visited  Berne  together,  and  examined  its  hospitals,  of  which 
Dr.  Reeve  published  an  account  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this 
Journal.*  He  was  much  delighted  with  a  national  festival,  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  of  Switzerland,  near  Inter- 
lacken,  which  was  called  the  Fete  des  Bergers,  and  at  which 
all  the  athletic  feats  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  became  the  subjects 
of  contests  and  prizes.  From  thence,  under  the  protection  of 
a  little  pardonable  ruse  de  guerre,  he  ventured  to  accompany 
his  friend  to  Geneva,  as  an  American*  His  stay,  however, 
was  necessarily  short,  and  with  much  regret  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  De  Roches  and  his  family,  they  once  more  separated. 
Dr.  Reeve  now  hastened,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing 
season,  to  the  glaciers  of  Chamouny,  and  thence  passed 
through  many  interesting  scenes  in  the  Valais  and  petits  can- 
tons, by  Zurich,  Baden,  and  Basle,  to  Schaffhausen;  whence 
he  proceeded  by  Munich  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  embarked 
upon  the  Danube,  and  made  the  voyage  to  Vienna. 

During  this  part  of  his  journey  in  Switzerland,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  celebrated  baths  of  Leuk,  in  the  Valais, 
and  he  published,  through  the  medium  of  this  Journal,f  an 
interesting  account  of  the  springs  which  supply  them,  and  of 
the  surrounding  country;  describing  also  the  temperature  of 
the  baths,  the  mode  of  bathing,  and  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
as  well  as  the  diseases  which  are  said  to  be  remedied  by  resort  - 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  V.  p.  253. 
fVol.  III.p.  150. 
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ing  thither.  In  the  course  of  the  same  journey,  his  inquiries 
were  directed  to  the  nature  of  that  singular  condition  of  the  hu- 
man economy,  which  characterizes  the  Cretins;  and  he  obtained 
drawings  of  the  skull  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  which 
he  brought  to  England,  and  laid  before  the  Royal  Society, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  memoir  on  the  subject.*  He  likewise 
contributed  to  this  Journal  an  interesting  communication  on 
the  same  subject,  under  the  title  of  u  Some  Account  of  Cre- 
tinism," which  was  illustrated  by  two  sketches  of  the  skull.f 
He  ascertained  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  goitre,  or  tumour  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  Cretinism;  nor 
between  either  of  these  diseases  and  the  use  of  snow-water: 
but  he  was  disposed  to  ascribe  the  disease  of  the  Cretin  to  the 
same  causes,  to  which  a  somewhat  analogous  malady,  the  rick- 
ets, appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  in  this  country;  namely, 
bad  air,  unwholesome  food,  want  of  cleanliness,  &c. 

On  reaching  Vienna,  he  determined,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Continent,  to  make  that  metropolis  his 
place  of  residence  for  the  winter.  This  determination,  however, 
compelled  him  to  break  an  engagment,  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered previous  to  his  departure  from  London.  During  his  short 
stay  there,  his  zeal  and  information  had  become  so  far  the  ob- 
ject of  notoriety,  that  he  was  solicited  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  "on  the  moral  and  physical 
history  of  man;"  and  his  name  was  actually  announced  by  the 
committee  among  the  lecturers  of  that  yean 

His  residence  at  Vienna,  during  the  winter  of  1805,  was 
the  source  of  much  interest;  as  he  not  only  obtained  an  extensive 
introduction  to  various  persons  of  rank  and  eminence,  but  re- 
mained there  during  the  occupation  of  that  metropolis  by  the 
French,  after  the  defeat  of  General  Mack,  and  had  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  medical  and  other  officers  of  the  French 
army.  The  German  language  was  a  leading  object  of  his  at- 
tention while, at  Vienna,  and  he  cultivated  it  with  considera- 
ble success,  A  knowledge  of  this  language  indeed  has  become 
highly  important  to  the  medical  philosopher,  since  it  has  been 
enriched  by  the  writings  of  Blumenbach,  Reil,  Richter,  Spren- 

*  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol. 

ee  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  V.  p.  31 
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gel,  and  many  other  able  physiologists  and  physicians.  He 
likewise  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  which  a  winter  at 
Vienna  presented,  of  prosecuting  his  researches  in  regard  to 
the  phenomena  of  torpidity:  and  for  this  purpose  he  kept  seve- 
ral marmots,  and  a  hamster,  at  his  lodgings,  carefully  investi- 
gating the  state  and  changes  of  the  functions  in  these  hyber- 
nating  animals.  Several  communications  to  the  newly  establish- 
ed Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  were  the  result 
of  his  observations  at  Vienna;  particularly,  an  account  of  the 
state  of  Vaccination  on  the  Continent,  including  a  statement 
drawn  up  at  his  request  by  Dr.  De  Carro;* — two  papers,  de- 
scriptive of  the  general  hospital,  and  the  school  of  medicine  at 
Viennajj — an(l  an  "  Inquirer,"  respecting  the  then  state  of  me- 
dical  science  in  Germany.^ 

Dr.  Reeve  quitted  Vienna  early  in  the  spring  of  1806,  and 
visited  Prague,  Dresden,  and  several  other  cities,  which  offered 
objects  worthy  of  attention.  At  Berlin  he  remained  for  some 
time,  having  been  introduced  to  the  principal  literati  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  and  embraced  the  opportunities,  which 
were  afforded  him,  of  examining  the  state  of  medicine  and 
science  in  that  metropolis.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was 
briefly  detailed  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  diseases  which  had  occurred  in  the  great  hospital  there, 
for  the  space  of  four  years. §  Still  obliged  by  the  state  of  conti- 
nental affairs  to  pursue  a  northern  course,  he  went  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  Cruxhaven,  where  he  embarked 
for  England. 

For  some  time  after  his  return,  Dr.  Reeve  was  undecided  as 
to  the  place  where  he  should  finally  settle  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession, balancing  especially  between  London  and  Norwich* 
The  metropolis,  as  the  great  centre  of  learning,  science  and 
wealth,  presents  many  attractions  to  a  professional  man  of  libe- 
ral education.  It  opens  before  him  a  wide  field  for  honourable 
ambition;  it  abounds  with  intelligent  and  polished  society;  and 
its  very  magnitude  deprives  professional  competition  of  all  its 
personal  jealousy  and  enmity.  The  road  to  practice,  therefore. 

*  Vol  II.  p.  126.        f  Ibid,  p.  491,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  122.        +  Vol.  IV.  p.  69. 
§See  Some  Account  of  the  Medical  Topography  of  Berlin,  Vol,  II.  p.  376. 
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appears  to  be  both  broad  and  smooth,  in  comparison  with  pro- 
vincial  situations.  But  having  weighed,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  ultimate  success,  and  the  necessarily- 
long  period  which  must  elapse,  before  any  considerable  repu- 
tation or  emolument  can  be  obtained  in  London;  and  placing 
also  in  the  balance  the  many  highly  valued  friendships  which 
he  had  formed  at  Norwich,  the  probability  of  more  speedy  ad- 
vancement into  practice  in  that  smaller  circle,  and  the  more 
substantial  happiness  of  domestic  society,  and  of  that  intimate 
intercourse  with  a  smaller  number  of  real  friends,  which  a  pro- 
vincial residence  affords,  he  decided  upon  settling  at  Norwich. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1806,  he  went  to  re- 
side in  that  city.  There  was  another  circumstance,  indeed,  from 
which  also  he  promised  himself  more  essential  happiness  than 
from  the  splendour  of  metropolitan  reputation  or  wealth, 
namely,  the  completion  of  an  early  engagement  with  a  young 
lady,  every  way  worthy  of  his  attachment,  and,  in  fact,  re- 
markably resembling  himself,  in  the  possession  of  abilities  and 
of  solid  attainments  above  the  usual  acquirements  of  her  sex, 
as  well  as  in  the  unaffected  cheerfulness,  candour,  and  benevo- 
lence of  her  disposition.  This  prospect  was  fully  realized,  and 
he  ever  rejoiced  in  the  determination  which  fixed  him  at  Nor- 
wich. He  was  married  to  Miss  Taylor  in  1807. 

Although  the  medical  practice  at  Norwich  was, greatly  pre- 
occupied, especially  by  Dr.  Lubbock,  and  by  two  or  three  dis- 
tinguished surgeons,  yet  the  value  of  Dr.  Reeve  was  speedily 
recognized  by  the  public,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  on  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Lubbock;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  that 
much  respected  friend,  in  the  year  1808,  he  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  the  offices  of  physician  to  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich hospital,  and  to  the  Bethel. 

In  the  year  1809,  Dr.  Reeve  committed  to  the  press  "his  only 
literary  work,  (his  thesis,  and  the  various  papers  mentioned  in 
this  memoir  excepted)  which  was  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Torpidity  of  Animals."  He  had  pledged  himself,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  inaugural  thesis,  in  1803,  to  prosecute  the  subject 
farther;  and  this  essay  comprises  a  considerable  addition  of  in- 
formation, both  original  and  collected,  to  that  which  the  thesis 
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contained.  The  third  and  fourth  sections  especially,  which  treat 
of  "  the  variety  of  temperature  in  different  classes  of  animals," 
with  "  general  remarks  on  torpidity,  on  sleep,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  in  diseases,"  are  replete  with  curious  and  interest- 
ing observations.  It  is  clearly  established,  that  cold,  and  want 
of  food,  are  the  principal  remote  causes  of  torpidity;  but  the 
principal  question,  by  what  means  certain  animals,  with  a  dou- 
ble heart  and  circulation,  are  capable  of  existing,  without  any 
respiration,  for  a  considerable  period,  and  yet  are  recoverable, 
remains  to  be  determined.  The  sources  of  animal  temperature 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  developed.  Dr.  Reeve  has  reasoned 
upon  the  subject  acutely;  but  the  subject  itself  is  imperfectly 
understood,  because  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
collection  of  facts  from  which  to  deduce  any  ultimate  infer- 
ence. In  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  return  of  the  sick 
troops  from  Walcheren,  Dr.  Reeve  was  appointed  temporary 
physician  to  the  military  hospital  at  Norwich.  He  was  diligent 
in  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  which  came  under  his  care, 
and  kept  an  accurate  register  of  their  appearances,  and  of  the 
treatment  which  he  pursued. 

Not  content  with  the  bare  performance  of  the  duties  require 
ed  by  his  official  situations,  he  kindly  undertook  to  promote 
the  progress  of  some  young  students  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital, by  communicating  to  them,  at  stated  periods,  at  his  own 
house,  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  physiology;  and  subse- 
quently, in  the  year  1811,  he  delivered  a  course  of  public  lec- 
tures on  the  same  subject.  This  course  extended  to  twenty-five 
lectures,  three  of  which  were  given  weekly,  according  to  the 
following  plan:— Commencing  with  a  sketch  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  character- 
istics of  animal  life,  the  nature  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  the 
phenomena  of  muscular  irritability,  and  pointed  out  the  analo- 
gies and  differences  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world, 
and  between  man  and  the  other  ajrimals.  He  then  treated  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  distribution 
and  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  of  the  faculties  and  in- 
stincts of  man  and  brutes;  of  the  varieties  of  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion;  and  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
taste  and  smell,  respectively;  with  incidental  observations  on 
ocular  spectra,  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  sympathies  of 
Vol.  VI.  2  H  No.  22. 
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different  parts,  &c.  Then  followed  disquisitions  on  the  vital 
functions,  circulation  and  respiration,  and  on  digestion,  secre- 
tion, absorption,  and  excretion;  on  animal  temperature,  and 
the  influence  of  heat  and  cold;  on  the  hybernation  of  animals, 
and  on  sleep:  and  the  course  was  concluded  with  a  view  of  the 
growth  and  gradual  decay  of  the  animal  body,  and  of  the 
means  of  restoration  and  reproduction;  with  remarks  on  popu- 
lation and  longevity,  on  the  means  of  preserving  health  and 
prolonging  life,  and  on  drunkenness,  the  temperaments,  pas- 
sions, and  antipathies.  These  lectures  were  illustrated  by  va- 
rious drawings  and  preparations,  which  contributed,  with  the 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
delivered,  to  interest  the  attention  of  his  audience  and  to  ren- 
der a  technical  subject  intelligible  and  agreeable. 

The  zeal  and  activity  of  Dr.  Reeve  were  not,  however,  li- 
mited to  professional  pursuits.  The  same  spirit  of  diligence 
and  alertness  manifested  itself  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
Whenever  any  measure  of  public  or  private  utility  was  pro- 
posed, his  ardent  mind  entered  quickly  and  steadily  into  the 
project,  and  his  time  and  means  were  devoted  to  its  accom- 
plishment; particularly  when  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  was  the  leading  object.  While  resi- 
dent in  London,  his  attention  had  been  excited  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  system  of  general  education,  proposed  by 
Lancaster;  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  he 
was  delighted  to  meet  with  a  similar  institution  at  Iverdun, 
(so  admirably  described  by  Mad.  de  Stael,)  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  benevolent  and 
enlightened  founder,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  its  plan.  Being  thus  strongly  impressed  with  the 
practicability  of  the  design,  and  confident  of  the  extensive 
benefits  likely  to  result  from  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  Dr.  Reeve  was  among  the  first  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Norwich,  upon  the 
liberal  plan  of  inviting  the  children  of  the  poor,  of  all  deno- 
minations of  religion,  to  partake  of  the  blessing  of  knowledge; 
maintaining,  that  it  would  be  equally  unjustifiable  to  refuse  the 
benefit  of  education  to  the  members  of  any  sect,  or  to  the  advo- 
cates of  any  peculiar  catechism,  as  it  would  be  in  him  to  limit 
his  professional  assistance  to  persons  who  held  a  particular 
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creed.  His  activity  and  personal  exertion  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  establishment  and  success  of  this  school;  for  at  his 
house  the  preparatory  meetings  of  the  committee,  which  or- 
ganized the  institution,  were  held;  and  he  voluntarily  under- 
took a  census  of  the  infantine  poor  in  his  own  district. 

The  same  indefatigable  zeal  was  greatly  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  and  prosperity  of  a  philosophical  society 
at  Norwich.  If  he  did  not  actually  found  that  establishment, 
he  chiefly  contributed  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  which  oppo- 
sed its  foundation,  and  to  harmonize  and  bring  together  the 
various  combination  of  age,  rank,  talent,  and  taste,  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  philosophical  inquiry;  and  the  little  code  of  laws, 
by  which  its  proceedings  were  regulated,  was  principally  his 
work.  His  regular  attendance  at  its  meetings,  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  discussions,  the  fluent  simplicity  of 
his  elocution,  and  the  various  information  which  he  brought 
forth,  on  the  different  subjects  introduced  to  the  society,  con- 
tributed to  the  utility  and  success  of  the  institution. 

Thus  constantly  engaged  in  the  active  promotion  of  every 
useful  and  benevolent,  object  Dr.  Reeve  was  at  the  same  time 
rising  steadily  in  professional  reputation;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  not  only  that  his  practice  and  its  emoluments 
were  increasing,  but  that  his  skill,  assiduity,  and  kind  attention, 
were  highly  valued  by  those  who  received  his  aid.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  these  gratifying  prospects,  secure  of  the  ultimate 
rewards  of  his  talents  and  acquirements,  assured  of  the  per- 
manent confidence  and  attachment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
happy,  as  one  unusually  capable  of  happiness,  in  the  little  do- 
mestic circle  rising  around  him,  as  well  as  in  the  intercourse 
of  a  few  intelligent  and  esteemed  friends,  he  found  his  activity 
and  his  enjoyments  gradually  threatened  by  the  symptoms  of 
a  slow  disease.  This  insidious  indisposition  commenced  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1811  or  the  beginning  of  1812,  and  was 
observed  with  some  alarm  by  his  friends:  but  he  still  continued 
his  usual  pursuits;  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  May,  1813, 
that  he  first  mentioned  the  disease,  in  the  course  of  a  regular 
correspondence  with  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  He  then  de- 
scribed it  as  a  bad  state  of  habit,  or  one  of  those  conditions  of 
the  constitution  treated  by  Mr.  Abernethy  among  the  u  disor- 
ders of  health."  It  was  characterized  by  indigestion,  weakness, 
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and  local  pains,  which  appeared  to  be  sometimes  muscular, 
and  sometimes,  he  thought,  in  the  nerves  and  bones;  by  swell- 
ings in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  bone 
of  the  right  arm.  At  this  time  he  trusted  that  exercise  on  horse- 
back, country  air,  the  shower-bath,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  with 
an  occasional  alterative  or  laxative,  (though  the  bowels  had 
never  been  out  of  order,)  would  restore  him  in  a  little  time  to 
health.  And  during  the  summer  of  1813  a  considerable  amend- 
ment was  in  fact  produced;  but  he  still  suffered  from  a  succes- 
sion of  tumours,  which  were  tedious  in  suppuration,  and  slow  in 
healing;  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  the  malady  seemed  to 
be  again  aggravated.  In  the  following  spring,  the  left  knee  was 
seized  with  pain  and  swelling,  which  occasioned  so  much 
lameness,  as  to  render  walking  almost  impracticable,  and  to 
prevent  any  communication  with  his  patients  except  in  a  car- 
riage; and  even  that  was  accomplished  with  pain  and  difficulty. 
In  this  state  of  lameness,  with  two  puffy  tumours  on  the  scalp, 
and  with  a  considerable  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  Norwich  and  his  profession  for  a  time,  in  search 
of  health;  and,  having  first  consulted  several  of  his  brethren 
in  London,  he  resorted  to  the  coast  of  Sussex,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  1814.  In  addition  to  the  lameness  of  the  knee,  and 
to  the  glandular  swellings  and  tumours  of  the  scalp,  which 
were  multiplying  and  increasing,  he  had  for  two  or  three  weeks 
felt  some  difficulty  of  respiration,  with  a  sense  of  obstruction 
and  huskiness  in  the  larynx,  as  if  from  catarrhal  inflammation, 
which  also  affected  the  voice.  He  found  his  general  health  im- 
prove, and  his  pains  diminish,  during  his  stay  at  Worthing,  by 
the  use  of  the  warm  sea-bath,  and  by  the  application  of  a  blister 
and  some  other  local  expedients  to  the  knee:  but  the  wheezing 
increased,  and  the  voice  was  nearly  lost,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ings. About  the  20th  of  July,  indeed,  this  affection  of  the  tra- 
chea became  considerably  aggravated;  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing increased,  and  a  violent  cough  now  ensued,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  Hence  he  was 
induced  to  quit  the  sea-side,  and  proceed  to  Bath.  On  his 
arrival  at  Bath,  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  found  the  complaint 
in  the  wind-pipe  less  troublesome;  but  the  swelling  of  the  knee 
was  not  diminished;  it  was  painful  and  hot,  with  an  apparent 
increase  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  while  the  leg  was 
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cold  and  (Edematous.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Parry,  who 
paid  him  the  most  friendly  attention,  eight  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  knee,  and  afterwards  some  refrigerant  lotions;  and  he 
took  saline  effervescing  draughts  with  squills,  and  adopted  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  The  affection  of  the  trachea  somewhat 
abated,  and  the  voice  improved.  One  of  the  tumours  of  the 
scalp  was  opened  by  the  knife,  and  discharged  an  albuminous 
fluid,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood,  from  a  wounded  twig  of  the 
temporal  artery;  the    discharge  continued   free,  and  several 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost  by  a  second  hemorrhage.  Diarrhoea 
now  came  on,  and  an  erythematous  inflammation  attacked  the 
left  ear;  and  both  these  symptoms  continued  several  days.  The 
muscular  pains  were  relieved;  but  the  tongue  became  white, 
and  the  appetite  failed.  The  knee  becoming  hot  and  painful, 
was  again  bled  with  twelve  leeches;  but  these  symptoms  were 
not  relieved,  though  the  swelling  and  tension  were  somewhat 
diminished:  and  more  decided  fever  ensued.  Leeches  were 
also  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  trachea;  and  opium  and 
James's  powder  were  taken  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the 
dyspnoea  and  wheezing,  which  assumed  somewhat  more  se- 
verity in  the  morning  paroxysms,  putting  on  occasionally  the  ap- 
pearance of  spasmodic  asthma.  The  febrile  symptoms  were 
somewhat  abated,  when,  on  the  2d  of  September,  Dr.  Reeve 
set  off  on  an  easy  journey  to  his  father's  house  at  Hadleigh, 
and  passed  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Martineau's  house,  near  Isling- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  rest,  and  of  seeing  some  of  his  medical 
friends  in  London.  He  arrived  at  Hadleigh  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  inflammation  of  the  wind-pipe  was  now  obvious- 
ly increased,  producing  much  irritation  and  cough,  augment- 
ing the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  occasioning  a  sensation  of 
choking  in  attempting  to  swallow.  These  symptoms  were  not 
relieved  by  blood-letting,  the  application  of  leeches,  and  free 
doses  of  hyoscyamus  and  opium.  Restlessness,  and  agitating 
dreams  ensued;  and  the  respiration  being  more  and  more  impe- 
ded, by  the  increasing  disease  in  the  respiratory  tube,  he  sunk 
calmly,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  in  his  accus- 
tomed serenity  of  mind,  under  the  roof  of  his  father,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  afflicted  wife  and  mother,  on  the  27th  of 
September  1814,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  regret  which  followed  this  event  at  Norwich  was  great 
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and  universal.  Expressions  of  sorrow  and  esteem  occupied  the 
columns  of  the  public  journals;  the  Philosophical  Society  ad- 
journed its  subsequent  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  the  presi- 
dent, after  a  warm  eulogium  had  been  pronounced  on  his  cha- 
racter by  the  gentleman,  who  seconded  the  motion;  and  his 
loss  was  widely  lamented  in  private  by  those  who  knew  his 
worth,  and  both  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  who  had  experienced 
his  kindness  and  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  Indeed,  in 
whatever  view  his  character  is  contemplated,  it  was  calculated 
to  call  forth  these  testimonials  of  attachment,  and  to  live  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Possessed  of  a  vigorous  understanding  and  great  acuteness, 
he  had  stored  his  mind  with  the  riches  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  had  highly  cultivated  his  taste.  He  quickly  appro- 
priated the  information  which  reading,  observation,  or  the 
most  casual  conversation  threw  in  his  way,  and  as  readily 
brought  it  into  use  when  occasion  required  it.  Hence  his  con- 
versation was  various  and  intelligent,  tempered  by  a  mildness 
of  voice  and  manner,  indicative  of  gentleness  of  disposition, 
yet  invariably  terse  and  animated,  with  a  considerable  propen- 
sity to  humour,  where  the  subject  admitted  of  it.  His  unvary- 
ing cheerfulness  and  benevolence  of  temper,  indeed,  gave  a 
charm  to  every  action  of  his  life;  it  extorted  the  attachment  of 
strangers,  and  riveted  the  love  of  his  friends;  for  it  was  uni- 
form and  unchanged  under  all  circumstances;  in  the  privacy 
of  the  domestic  circle,  in  the  more  general  company  of  friends, 
in  public  meetings,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  professional  labours 
and  fatigues;  and  it  continued,  to  a  degree  truly  remarkable, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  lingering  and  painful  illness, 
to  the  very  period  of  its  termination.  His  unaffected  benevo- 
lence and  neverfailing  zeal,  led  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  in- 
cessant exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  even  while  his  own 
health  and  comfort  were  impaired;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
he  uniformly  appeared  to  be  the  least  oppressed  by  his  own 
malady,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  administer  to  the  relief  of 
others. 

The  opinions  of  the  generality  of  men,  respecting  the  great 
questions  of  politics  and  religion,  are  modelled  by  those  of  the 
circle  in  which  they  happen  to  move;  but  those  of  Dr.  Reeve 
were  not  adopted  without  much  reflection,  aided  by  a  sound 
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judgment,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  were 
of  a  highly  liberal  character.  Being  always  the  zealous  friend 
of  truth  and  justice,  his  wishes  were  ever  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious;  he  held  in  abhorrence  all  systems  of 
fraud  and  oppression,  and  detested  theattempts  of  bigotry  and 
superstition,  to  throw  shackles  over  the  human  mind.  Never- 
theless, he  held  these  opinions  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and 
adhered  to  no  party;  being  willing  to  hope,  that  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  were  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  objects  with  himself,  however  mistaken  in  the 
rites  which  they  practised.  With  such  views  and  dispositions, 
his  duties  in  private  were  necessarily  performed  with  the  same 
correctness  and  zeal,  as  those  of  his  public  and  professional 
life.  By  the  judicious  estimate  of  the  true  value  of  domestic 
happiness,  indeed,  he  had  early  sacrificed  the  more  captivat- 
ing allurements  of  ambition  and  fame  in  the  metropolis;  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  choice,  he  evinced,  in  the  character  of  hus- 
band, father,  and  friend,  how  much  he  was  destined  to  pro- 
mote the  felicity  of  those  around  him.  In  short,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  a  public  memorial  of  him,  "  his  duties  in  private  life 
were  no  less  happily  discharged  than  those  of  his  profession; 
his  mind  was  open,  generous,  lively,  simple,  and  affectionate; 
and  those  to  whom  he  was  united,  as  a  relative,  or  a  friend, 
will  ever  turn  with  melancholy  complacency  to  the  remem- 
brance of  his  faithful  and  active  attachment,  of  his  cheering 
conversation,  and  of  his  pleasing  and  valuable  accomplish- 
ments." 

In  order  to  avoid  any  interruption  in  the  narrative  of  his 
indisposition,  we  omitted  to  state,  that,  upon  the  completion 
of  a  large  building,  intended  as  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  Dr.  Reeve  was  appointed 
physician  to  it,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Wright,-— a  measure 
which  was  proposed  by  themselves,  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
the  pain  of  a  contest,  where  their  claims  appeared  to  be  nearly 
equal.  We  should  also  add,  that  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  probably  about  the  year  1806,  and  on  set- 
tling at  Norwich,  he  became  an  extra-licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  productions  already  mentioned, 
several  papers  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Reeve  to  this  Journal; 
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namely,  an  Account  of  some  Cases  of  Tumour  in  the  breast, 
Vol.  I.  p.  159:  six  of  the  anonymous  papers  entitled  "the 
Inquirer,"  besides  the  one  already  noticed,  numbered  14,  17, 
18,  20,  21,  and  22,  and  including  disquisitions  relative  to  the 
"  conversion  of  diseases,"  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ferfiar;  the 
causes  of  stone  and  gravel,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  diabetes,  and 
some  miscellaneous  subjects,  under  the  title  of  "  Medical 
Gleanings."  The  eighth  volume  of  the  Journal  also  contains 
an  essay  from  him  on  the  treatment  of  chorea,  and  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  German  Universities.  We  may  also  state,  that  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  late  Dr.  Currie's  "  Reports  on  the 
effects  of  water,  cold  and  warm,"  &c.  a  communication  was 
published  from  Dr.  Reeve,  containing  an  account  of  the  effects 
of  cold  affusion,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  Dr.  James  Home,  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  Infir- 
mary, while  he  was  a  student  there. 

B. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPER. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

Description  of  a  New  Self- Registering  Thermometer, 

Contrived  by  EDWARD  CLARK,  of  Philadelphia.  March,  1816. 

There  are  few  subjects,  perhaps  none,  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves more  deeply  interested  than  in  meteorology;  since,  on 
the  modifications  and  changes,  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  the  heterogeneous  fluids  which  compose  our  atmosphere, 
not  only  the  health  and  life  of  man,  but  the  very  circumstance 
of  all  organized  beings  depend.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
desirable,  and  its  study  exceedingly  interesting;  particularly, 
as  by  keeping  circumstantial  records  of  the  changes  that  re- 
cently and  remotely  occur,  and  comparing  them,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  the  revolutions  in  climate  that  happen  in 
similar  latitudes  or  in  the  same  place,  as  also  what  precise 
climate  is  best  adapted  for  any  particularly  depending  effect; 
and  when  they  influence  our  health  and  consequently  our  hap- 
piness, to  detect  and  often  remove  the  causes. 

To  render  the  pursuit  of  some  of  the  branches  of  this  science 
easy  and  intelligible,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  points, 
from  which  comparative  deductions  were  to  be  drawn.  With 
this  view  various  instruments  or.  guages  have  been  made;  of 
which  the  small  mercurial  thermometer  for  the  measurement 
of  disengaged  or  free  caloric  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect;  but 
even  with  this,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  could  not  be 
known  without  constant  observation.  To  obviate  a  task  so 
irksome,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  temperature  with  precision,  thermometers,  calcu- 
lated to  register  the  extremes,  were  constructed;  but  which, 
from  their  liability  to  errors,  did  not  answer  the  designed  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless,  the  object  appearing  attainable,  I  lent  it 
some  attention,  and  the  result,  as  far  as  I  have  tried,  exceeds 
my  expectations;  but  the  most  experienced  and  careful  are 
sometimes  deceived  and  commit  errors;  and  as  my  claim  to 
those  qualities  is  very  limited,  I  shall  decline  attaching  any 
importance  to  the  discovery,  at  least  till  time  and  further  ex- 
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periment  has  more  fully  tested  it.  The  promotion  of  this  object 
is  the  reason,  and  I  hope  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  re- 
questing you  to  publish  my  plan.  Others  who  have  more 
leisure  than  myself,  and  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  utility,  may  perhaps  construct  one  and  give  it  a  full  trial. 
Hoping,  that  such  may  be  the  case,  I  send  you  a  rough  sketch, 
accompanied  with  explanations  and  remarks,  which  I  believe 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  almost  any  person  to  construct, 
or  direct  the  construction  of  one. 

The  entire  drawing  represents   a  verticle-sectional,  and 
skeleton  view  of  the  Thermometer. 

A* — Represents  the  superior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter  filled  with  alcohol,  atmospheric   air,  or  some 
other  greatly  expanding  fluid,  which  being  compressed 
by  balances  the  mercury  C.  C.  contained  in  the  tube 
B,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb;  it  is  also  designed 
for  the  expanding  medium. 
5. — A  glass  tube  curved  in  the  upper  part  to  a  semicircle.  The 
lower  part  is  closely  cemented  in  the  mouth  of  the  bulb, 
and  passes  very  near  its  bottom. 
C»  C- — -Mercury  in  the  bulb  and  tube,  which  serves  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  sustain  D. 
D.— -An  iron  ball,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  B, 
J?.-— A  magnetic  needle  playing  on  the  pivot  L 
jp.— The  main  hand  connected  to  the  needle  at  the  pivot  7,  and 

pointing  across  the  ball  Z),  to  the  index  K. 
G.  G.— -Two  very  delicate  hands  moving  on  the  pivot  /.  and 

unconnected  with  any  other  part  of  the  thermometer. 
(NoteJ) — In  constructing  a  thermometer  of  this  kind,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  parts,  except 
the  hands  and  the  circular  rod  Hy  should  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  face  containing  the  index. 
H. — A  small  circular  rod  connected  to  the  main  hand,  and  as 
that  moves  up  or  down,  intended  to  move  the  small 
hands  along  with  it. 
/. — A  pivot  placed  into  the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  which  the 

curved  end  of  the  tube  forms  a  part, 
y. — A  support,  fastened  to  the  tube  or  neck  of  the  bulb,  in 

which  the  pivot  7,  is  secured. 
K. — An  index,  adjusted  to  Fahrenheit'sthermometer. 
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L.  Z.«— An  index  divided,  but  corresponding  with  K.  to  which 
the  small  hands  point.  This  index,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  sketch  N,  is  not  essential. 
M.  M. — The  case  which  covers  and  supports  the  thermometer. 
N. — A  different  arrangement  of  the  hands,  by  which  one  in- 
dex is  sufficient.  For  a  description  of  which,  refer  to 
i?.,  t7.  C,  Z).,  is.,  F.y  and  G.  <?.,  as  before  represented. 

The  modus  operandi  is  so  simple  as  hardly  to  require  a  de- 
scription; for  if  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  rises  and  falls,  it  is  evident  that  the 
needle  will  always  (from  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  fluid  or 
principle,)  point  to  the  centre  of  attraction  within  the  iron  ball 
floating  on  its  surface;  and  as  the  main  hand  is  attached  to  the 
needle,  it  will  indicate  such  changes  at  the  index.  The  two 
small  hands  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  circular  rod 
connected  to  the  main  hand,  will  always  be  farther  separated 
from  each  other,  as  that  may  rise  or  fall,  and  allowance  being 
made  for  the  resistance,  show  the  extremes  of  those  changes. 
The  index  should  correspond  with  the  movements  of  the 
needle  and  main  hand  by  themselves;  then  the  resistance  of 
the  small  hands  may  be  readily  calculated  by  any  other  ther- 
mometer with  a  similar  index.  As  the  small  hands  do  not 
recede,  they  must,  to  give  a  diary  of  the  changes,  be  daily 
adjusted. 

For  the  small  hands,  rings  or  springs  constructed  to  slide 
on  a  wire,  &c.  may  be  substituted  for  registers,  but  that  which 
moves  with  the  least  resistance,  should  be  preferred.  If  a  com- 
mon sized  Florence  flask  be  used  for  a  bulb,  and  alcohol  for 
the  expanding  medium,  the  caliber  of  the  tube  should  be  about 
four  and  a  half  or  five  lines  in  diameter,  varying  according  to 
the  size  of  the  flask;  when  a  fluid  more  expansible  than  alco- 
hol is  used,  the  diameter  should  be  increased;  the  most  expan- 
sible is  preferable,  as  it  enables  the  use  of  a  greater  attracting 
power.  This  kind  of  thermometer  is  not  very  sensible,  but  is 
much  more  so,  than  at  first  would  be  supposed. 

When  atmospheric  air,  or  any  other  compressible  fluid,  is 
used  for  the  expanding  medium,  the  tube  should  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed;  under  other  circumstances,  a  cork  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  protect  the  mercury  from  dust  and  the  action  of 
oxygen. 
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Care  must  be  taken  that  it  always  be  kept  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction;  for  if  any  portion  of  the  expanding  fluid  be 
suffered  to  escape,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more  mercury, 
or  re-adjust  the  index.  It  may  be  plainly  or  ornamentally 
cased;  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  con- 
struction, answer  the  designed  purpose. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  respectable  philosophical  friend  for 
the  following  remarks. 

Mr.  Clark's  thermometer  for  registering  the  two  extremes 
of  temperature  within  any  given  period,  may  serve  very  well 
as  another  variety  in  addition  to  those  already  made  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked: 

1.  The  magnetic  needle,  which  is  used  as  an  index,  will  be,  in 
some  measure,  affected  by  the  general  attraction  of  mag- 
netism, as  well  as  by  that  of  the  iron  ball,  which  will  affect 
its  accuracy.    - 

2.  Unless  the  iron  ball  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  its  action 
on  the  index  will  be  very  feeble,  provided  this  be  not  very 
light,  in  which  case  its  mechanical  action  on  the  moveable 
hands  G.  G*  will  be  scarcely  sensible. 
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Small- Pox  and  Vaccination. 

The  small  pox  re-appeared  in  this  city  about  the  beginning 
of  December  last,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  About  30 
persons  have  died  of  this  loathsome  disease. — Much  public 
interest  has  been  excited  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages, 
by  endeavouring  to  promote  a  general  vaccination.  For  this 
purpose  Ward  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  city. 
Meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Southwark,  and 
of  the  Northern  Liberties,  have  also  been  called  for  the  same 
valuable  purpose. 

The  exertions  of  the  Vaccine  Society  for  vaccinating  the 
poor  at  their  own  habitations,  have  been  laudably  increased; 
so  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  an  effectual  stop  will  be 
put  to  this  terrible  disease,  and  that  the  present  warning  will 
serve  to  excite  our  fellow  citizens  in  future,  to  a  constant 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  having  their  children  vaccinated 
at  an  early  age. 


Native  Epsom  Salt. 

Louisville,  (Kentucky  ,\  Feb*  12,  1816. 
It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  extensive  cave  of  native  Epsom  salt,  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  about  thirty-six  miles  from  this  place,  near  the 
town  of  Corrydon,  (Indiana  Territory.)  The  cave  is  appa- 
rently inexhaustible;  salt,  of  every  variety  of  crystal,  is  arrang- 
ed in  all  that  fanciful  splendor  which  decorates  the  grotto  of 
Antiparos.  This  cave  is  the  only  specimen  known  of  the  pure 
salt   in  a  solid  form,  except  in  Monroe  county,  (Virginia) 
where  it  is  found  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  England,  at  the  Epsom  springs,  which  give 
name  to  the  salt,  it  is  obtained  from  water  impregnated  with  it. 
We  cordially  hope  that  this  native  treasure  will  richly  reward 
the  chemical  knowledge  and   enterprize  of  Doctors  Burrel 
and  Adams,  of  this  town;  who  have  the  merit  of  analyzing 
and  ascertaining  this  gentle  and  delightful  cathartic.  We  have 
been  promised  some  further  particulars  of  the  situation,  dimen- 
sions, &c.  of  the  cave,  which  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the 
public. 
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Earthquakes. 

Two  smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  in  Weston, 
Massachusetts,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  o'clock,  in 
the  morning  of  the  15th  Feb.  1816,  supposed  to  be  much 
more  violent  and  of  longer  duration,  than  that  of  last  winter. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  same  undulatory  motion  and 
noise,  which  characterize  the  earthquakes  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  anxiously  sought  in  some  of  the  papers  for 
some  accounts  of  these  phenomena,  expecting  to  ascertain 
their  extent  and  comparative  violence  in  other  parts.  As  no 
notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  them  in  the  public  papers, 
it  is  presumed  they  were  confined  to  this  vicinity.  At  the  time 
of  the  earthquakes,  the  air  was  calm  and  intensely  cold.  Many 
were  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  motion  of  their  houses,  or  by 
the  peculiar  noise  attending  it.  On  the  day  following,  fissures  or 
cracks  were  discovered  in  the  earth,  extending  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  branching  in  various  directions.  Some  of  these 
cracks  were  ascertained  to  be  several  feet  deep,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  earth,  their  depth  might 
have  been  more  accurately  ascertained. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn  if  such  appearances 
are  ever  produced  by  extreme  cold,  and  is  therefore  at  a  loss 
to  determine,  whether  these  extensive  cracks  are  the  causes  or 
the  consequences  of  the  earthquakes.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
person,  more  experienced  in  such  phenomena,  will  communi- 
cate his  observations  to  the  public.  If  they  answer  no  other 
important  purpose,  they  may  serve  to  amuse  the  curious  in 
geology. — Weston,  Feb,  19. 

[The  above  Earthquakes  were  noticed  at  Sudbury  and 
Framingham.  At  the  former  place  the  ground  opened  as  at 
Weston.  An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Framingham  and  Sudbury 
about  four  months  since,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.] 


Retreat  for  the  Insane. 
At  the  present  time,  when  a  considerable  degree  of  interest 
is  excited  respecting  the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  and  when 
the  government  of  our  country  has  made  it  a  subject  of  legis- 
lation, it  is  presumed  that  any  account  of  existing  institutions, 
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which  may  throw  light  on  the  method  of  treating  this  deplora- 
ble class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  may  be  desirable. 

The  19th  report  of  the  institution  established  at  York  in  the 
year,  1796,  for  the  reception  of  Insane  Persons  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  which  is  under  their  control,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"  In  concluding  the  19th  report  of  the  state  of  the  Retreat, 
the  directors  can  hardly  refrain  from  expressing  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  with  which  they  contemplate  the 
prosperous  state  of  this  institution;  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  it,  to  the  immediate  objects  of  its  care,  and  the 
stimulus  which  its  example  has  given  to  the  improvement  of 
establishments  for  similar  purposes. 

"Fourteen  patients  have  been  admitted  since  last  year.  In 
the  same  period,  ten  have  been  discharged,  recovered,  and 
three  in  an  improved  state.  Two  patients  have  died,  one  aged 
about  80,  and  the  other  78  years. 

"  There  are  now  63  patients  under  care,  viz.  25  men  and  38 
women,  of  whom  4  men  and  7  women  are  at  the  appendage. 

"  From  the  opening  of  the  Retreat  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1814,  177  patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  100  had  been  dis- 
ordered more  than  12  months.  Of  these  latter  cases,  which  are 
generally  denominated  incurable,  26  have  been  happily  restor- 
ed to  society;  and  of  the  77  recent  cases,  59  have  been  so 
restored. 

"  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  affording  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  good  management  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
importance  of  early  attention  to  cases  of  insanity,  that  of  the  16 
recent  cases  admitted  in  the  last  three  years,  15  have  already 
been  discharged  recovered. 

"  The  directors  cannot  but  attribute,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, much  of  the  prosperity  and  success  of  this  institution  to 
the  openness  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted;  the 
uniform  interest  for  its  welfare  evinced  by  its  patrons  and 
managers;  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  conscientious  and 
judicious  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties,  by  the  persons  who 
have,  for  so  many  years,  had  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  management  of  the  establishment. 

"  A  steady  attention  to  these  causes  of  success,  they  trust 
will  long  support  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  Retreat, 
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and  insure  a   continuance  of  that  liberality  by  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  supported." 

Many  judicious  remarks,  as  regards  the  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment,  resorted  to  in  the  above  institution,  may  be  collect- 
ed from  a  volume  lately  published  by  S.  Tuke,  entitled, 
"  Description  of  the  Retreat,"  &c. — London  Times ,  Aug.  1815. 


Royal  Society  of  London. 

This  society  have  just  published  the  first  part  of  its  Tran- 
sactions for  1815,  and  the  following  are  its  contents:—- 

Additional  Observations  on  the  optical  Properties  and  Struc- 
ture of  heated  Glass  and  unannealed  Glass  Drops;  by  Dr. 
Brewster. 

Description  of  a  new  Instrument  for  performing  mechani- 
cally the  Involution  and  Evolution  of  Numbers;  by  Dr.  Ro- 
get. 

Experiments  on  the  Depolarization  of  Light  as  exhibited 
by  various  Mineral,  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Bodies,  with  a 
Reference  of  the  Phenomena  to  the  general  Principles  of  Po- 
larization; by  Dr.  Brewster. 

On  an  ebbing  and  flowing  Stream  discovered  by  boring  in 
the  Harbour  of  Bridlington;  by  Dr.  Storer. 

On  the  Effects  of  simple  Pressure  in  producing  that  Species 
of  Crystallization  which  forms  two  oppositely  polarized 
Images,  and  exhibits  the  complementary  Colours  by  polarized 
Light;  by  Dr.  Brewster. 

Experiments  made  with  a  View  to  ascertain  the  Principle 
on  which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  depends,  and  the  Relation 
which  subsists  between  that  Organ  and  the  Nervous  System; 
by  Dr.  Philip. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Influence  of  the  Spinal  Marrow 
on  the  Action  of  the  Heart  in  Fishes;  by  Mr.  William  Clift. 

Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Colours  used 
in  Painting  by  the  Ancients;  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

On  the  Laws  which  regulate  the  Polarization  of  Light  by 
Reflection  from  transparent  Bodies;  by  Dr.  Brewster. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Parry  was  read  to  the 
Society,  on  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Pulse.  Dr.  Parry  took 
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a  review  of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  pulsation,  observing  that 
the  greater  part  of  physiologists  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  opinion  of  Haller,  that  pulsation  was  occasioned  by 
the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  heart.  His  view,  however,  of 
the  question,  is  much  simpler;  on  examining  different  arteries 
where  they  were  exposed  to  no  obstruction  or  pressure,  he 
found  that  they  had  no  pulse:  by  pressing  the  finger  on  an 
artery  over  a  soft  part  of  the  body,  which  yielded  sufficiently  to 
the  pressure,  no  pulse  was  manifested;  but,  whenever  an  artery 
was  pressed  over  a  solid  part,  then  a  pulse  was  immediately 
found.  He  repeated  these  operations  several  times,  and  uni- 
formly found  the  same  effects.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the 
pulse  is  nothing  more  than  the  re-action  or  impetus  of  the 
blood  to  maintain  its  regular  motion.  The  arteries  appear  only 
as  canals  through  which  the  blood  flows  in  an  uniform  and 
continuous  current;  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  canals,  and  a 
pulse  is  immediately  perceived.  At  every  junction  of  a  vein 
with  an  artery,  the  internal  diameter  of  the  latter  is  diminish- 
ed, and  hence  a  pulse  always  appears.  This  Dr.  Parry  thinks 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  modifications  of  the  pulse. 

J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  submitted  to  the  Society,  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  very  large  galvanic  battery,  each  plate  of  which 
consisted  of  thirty-two  square  feet,  and  related  the  effects  of 
a  great  number  of  experiments  made  with  it  in  producing  in- 
tense heat,  in  melting  metals,  &c.  One  experiment  was  on  iron. 
He  and  Mr.  Pepys  took  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  made  a  cavity  in 
it  to  hold  some  diamond  powder,  and  then  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  battery;  when  the  iron  was  instantly  con- 
verted into  blister  steel,  and  the  diamond  entirely  disappeared. 
This  experiment,  the  author  concluded,  was  quite  satisfactory 
to  prove- that  the  diamond  contains  nothing  but  pure  carbon. 

London  Monthly  Magazine,  Aug*  1815. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1815,  Part  II,  have  appear* 
edy  and  contain  the  following-  papers. 

On  some  Phenomena  of  Colours,  exhibited  by  thin  plates; 
by  John  Knox,  Esq. 

Some  further  Observations  on  the  Current  that  often  pre- 
vails to  the  westward  of  the  Scilly  Islands;  by  James  Rennell, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Some  Experiments  on  a  solid  Compound  of  Iodine  and 
Oxygen,  and  on  its  Chemical  Agencies;  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
L.L.D.  F.  R.S. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Acids  on  Salts,  usually  called  Hyper- 
oxymuriates,  and  on  the  Gases  produced  from  them;  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy. 

Further  Analytical  Experiments  relative  to  the  constitution 
of  the  prussic,  of  the  ferruretted  chyazic,  and  of  the  sulphuret- 
ted chyazic  acids:  and  to  that  of  their  salts;  together  with  the 
application  of  the  atomic  theory  to  the  analyses  of  these 
bodies;  by  Robert  Porrett,  Jun.  Esq. 

On  the  Nature  and  Combinations  of  a  newly  discovered 
Vegetable  Acid:  with  observations  on  the  malic  acid,  and 
suggestions  on  the  state  in  which  acids  may  have  previously 
existed  in  vegetables;  by  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

On  the  structure  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  in  Animals, 
which  appear  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  those  of 
the  Class  Pisces  and  the  Class  Vermes,  and  in  two  genera  of 
the  last  mentioned  class;  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 
V.  P.  R.  S. 

On  the  mode  of  generation  of  the  Lamprey  and  Myxine; 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S. 

On  the  multiplication  of  Images,  and  the  Colours  which 
accompany  them  in  some  specimens  of  calcareous  spar;  by 
David  Brewster,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  and  Edin. 

A  series  of  Observations  of  the  Satellites  of  the  Georgian 
Planet,  including  a  passage  through  the  node  of  their  orbits; 
with  an  introductory  account  of  the  telescopic  apparatus  that 
has  been  used  on  this  occasion:  and  a  final  exposition  of  some 
calculated  particulars  deduced  from  the  observations;  by  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
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An  account  of  some  experiments  with  a  large  Voltaic  Bat- 
tery; by  J.  G.  Children,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

On  the  dispersive  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  effect 
on  astronomical  observations;  by  Stephen  Lee. 

Determination  of  the  North  Polar  distances  and  proper 
motion  of  thirty  fixed  stars;  by  John  Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer 
Royal,  F.  R.  S. 

An  essay  towards  the  Calculus  of  Functions;  by  C.  Bab* 
bage,  Esq. 

Some  additional  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous 
systems;  by  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  Physician  in  Worcester. 

London  Monthly  Magazine,  for  January,  1816% 


A  few  months  since  we  noticed  Mr.  Carpue's  successful 
restoration  of  the  nose  of  Capt.  Williamson,  and  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  state,  that  he  has  since  succeeded  in  performing 
a  similar  operation  on  Capt.  Latham.  The  same  eminent  sur- 
geon has  recently  extended  the  principle,  and  has  restored  an 
entire  lower  jaw  to  an  officer  who  had  lost  it  in  battle,  by* 
uniting  the  integuments  of  the  neck  with  those  of  the  under 
part  of  the  face.  Id. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  published  some  interesting  observa^ 
tions  on  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the  ar- 
teries. That  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  correspond  in  their 
frequency  with  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  is,  says  he,  universally  admitted;  and  those  pulsations 
continuing  in  the  arteries  after  the  limb  to  which  they  belong 
is  rendered  paralytic,  has  led  to  the  belief,  that  all  arterial  ac- 
tion is  independent  of  nervous  influence;  but  he  proves,  that 
the  nerves  which  accompany  the  arteries  regulate  their  actions, 
and  it  is  through  their  agency  that  the  blood  is  distributed  in 
different  proportions  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  He 
ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  increase  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  action  of  an  artery  does  not  depend  upon  irritabi- 
lity, but  nervous  influence;  and  this  influence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  arteries  throws,  he  says,  considerable  light  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  actions  in  the  animal  economy. 
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By  its  means,  the  same  arteries,  at  different  times,  allow  very 
different  proportions  of  blood  to  pass  through  them,  and  those 
employed  in  furnishing  blood  for  the  secretions  have  the  sup- 
plies regulated;  which  explains  the  use  of  the  system  of  nerves 
with  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera  are  so  abundantly 
furnished.  On  this  dominion  of  the  nerves  over  the  actions 
of  arteries  depends  the  growth  of  the  body,  the  regeneration 
of  parts  in  those  animals,  in  which  it  occurs,  as  lizards  and 
others,  and  the  formation  of  tumours  of  all  the  different  kinds. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  therefore  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  dependent  upon  the  heart  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  arteries;  for,  although  by  these  alone  it  can  be  kept  up, 
the  action  of  the  nerves  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  according 
as  supplies  are  wanted  to  carry  on  the  necessary  operations  of 
the  animal  economy. 


Abstract  of  the  Bill  of  Mortality,  for  the  city  and  precincts  of 
Baltimore,  from  the  first  of  January,  1815,  to  thefrst  of 
January,  1816. — Agreeably  to  the  Record  kept  in  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Health. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July» 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


5 

69 
53 
58 
73 
39 
48 
66 
75 
70 
46 
68 
77 


a 

52 

at 

o 

121 

48 

101 

41 

99 

66 

139 

47 

86 

36 

84 

55 

121 

68 

143 

59 

129 

48 

94 

47 

115 

40 

117 

742     607     1349 


Ages. 

Under    1  year 

- 

448 

From      1  to 

2 

- 

73 

2  to 

3 

- 

35 

3  to 

5 

- 

57 

5  to 

10 

- 

70 

10  to 

20 

- 

192 

20  to 

30 

- 

174 

30  to 

40 

- 

107 

40  to 

50 

- 

58 

50  to 

60 

- 

47 

60  to 

70 

- 

37 

70  to 

80 

- 

37 

80  to 

90 

- 

8 

90  to 

100 

- 

5 

100  to 

110 

- 

1 

Total, 

1349 
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The  Deaths  above  were  caused  by  Diseases  and  Casualties 

as  follow: 


Apoplexy, 

-     5 

Jaundice, 

-     3 

Asthma, 

2   Liver  Inflammation, 

9 

Bleeding, 

1  |  Lock  Jaw, 

-     3 

Cancer, 

3 

Mortification, 

5 

Casualties, 

-  21 

Meazles, 

-     8 

Consumptions, 

-     218 

Murder,       - 

2 

Croup,    •• 

-  47 

Old  Age, 

-  83 

Cholic, 

8 

Palsy, 

5 

Child-birth,     - 

-  22 

Pleurisy, 

108 

Cholera  Morbus, 

-     167 

Poison,         - 

1 

Drowned, 

-  23 

Putrid  Sore  Throat, 

-     2 

Dropsy, 

34 

Quinsy,        *■ 

5 

Dysentery, 

-     7 

Rheumatism, 

-     2 

Fever,  Bilious,     - 

-       67 

St.  Anthony's  Fire, 

3 

Typhus, 

-  85 

Suicide, 

-     4 

Intermitting, 

5 

Still  born,    - 

96 

Nervous, 

-     1 

Sudden, 

-     9 

Fits,    - 

-       98 

Teething,     - 

9 

Flux,       - 

-     6 

Thrush, 

-     2 

Hooping  Cough,  - 

9 

Unknown,    - 

60 

Hives,     - 

-     1 

Worms, 

75 

Insanity, 

3 

1 

Influenza, 

-  25 

Total, 

134S 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

P.  G.  HANDS,  Secretary 


Bill  of  Mortality,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  from  January  £ 
1815,  to  January  1,  1816. 
Deaths  in  each  Month,  jlges. 


January, 

6 

Undei 

•    5  years, 

• 

121 

February, 

-     6 

From 

5  to 

10 

- 

18 

March, 

7 

10  to 

20 

- 

15 

April,     - 

-         -     8 

20  to 

30 

- 

7 

May, 

7 

30  to 

40 

- 

15 

June,       - 

-     5 

40  to 

50 

- 

7 

July,   -         -         - 

13 

50  to 

60 

- 

9 

August, 

-  38 

60  to 

70 

- 

9 

September, 

-        73 

70  to 

80 

- 

11 

October, 

21 

80  to 

90 

. 

0 

November, 

20 

90  to 

100 

- 

1 

December, 

-      9 



Total,  213 
The  number  of  Deaths  in  1814, 100;  in  1813,  228. 


Total,  21 3 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

Statement  of  Deaths,  with  the  diseases  and  ages,  in  the  City  and  Li- 
berties of  Philadelphia,  from  the  1st  of  January  1815,  to  the  1st 
of  January  1816. 
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Aphtha      -     -    -    - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Asthma     -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Abscess     -    -    -    - 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Aneurism  -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Apoplexy  -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

20 

6 

3 

6 

1 

0 

50 

Atrophy    -    -    -    - 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

0 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 

29 

Angina  Pectoris 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burns         -    -    -    - 

3 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

b 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Cancer       -     -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Casualties  -    -    -    - 

2 

0 

0 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Catarrh     -    -    -    - 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Child  Bed      -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Cholera  Morbus 

57 

26 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

Colic 

1 

,2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Consumption   of  7 
the  Lungs          5 

0 

4 

7 

16 

80 

103 

54 

47 

25 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

347 

Convulsions   -     -    - 

144 

13 

4 

6 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Cachexy     -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Contusion  -    -     -    - 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

4 

5 

fl 

3 

7 

4 

3 

13 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

63 

Diarrhoea  -    -     -    - 

8 

2 

2 

0 

6 

3 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Dropsy       .... 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

6 

11 

9 

8 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

53 

of  the  Breast  -    - 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

in.  the  Brain    -     - 

31 

11 

7 

10 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

Drowned             -    - 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

10 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Dysentery      -    -     - 

G 

6 

7 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Drunkenness      -     - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Disease  in  Hip  Joint 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Debility     -    .    -     - 

15 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

7 

8 

1 

5 

8 

2 

0 

0 

52 

Epilepsy    -     -    -    - 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Erysipelas      -     -     - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Eruption    -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fracture    -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Fever         -    -    -    - 

5 

2 

4 

1 

5 

4 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

35 

Intermittent    -    - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Remittent  -     -    - 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Bilious    -    -    -    - 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Nervous      ... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Malignant  -     -     - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Typhus       -    -    - 

3 

0 

2 

0 

7 

22 

21 

14 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

Puerperal  -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Hectic    -     -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Inflammatory  -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Cangrene  and       •% 
Mortification     3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

a 

0 

0 

12 

Gout 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Gravel  -     r     -     -     - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Hooping  Cough  -     - 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Carried  over,     311  91  79  66  124  196  179  156  109  60  .33  16   2   0  1431 
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Brought  forward, 

311 

91 

79 

66  124  196 

179 

156 

109 

69 

33 

16 

2 

0 

1431 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Haemorrhage  -    -    - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

8 

Inflammation  of  ? 
the  Brain         5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

of  the  Lungs    -    - 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

of  the  Stomach     - 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

35 

of  the  Bowels  -    - 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

of  the  Liver     -    - 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

Insanity     -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

6 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Jaundice    -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Locked  Jaw    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Measles     -    -    -    - 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Murdered      -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Old  Age    -    -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

19 

25 

13 

1 

60 

Pleurisy     -    -    -    - 

11 

3 

2 

3 

2 

20 

11 

40 

11 

12 

8 

3 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

Rheumatism  -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

Scrofula     -    -    -    - 

2 

2 

6 

1 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Sore  Throat  -    -    - 

4 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Still  Born  -    -    -    - 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

97 

Suicide       -    -    -    - 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Sudden      -    -    -    - 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

8 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Syphilis      -    -    -    - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Strangury       -    -    - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Teething  -    -    -    - 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Worms      -    -    -    - 

3 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Unknown  -    -     -    - 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Total, 


455  116     97     89  147  254  249  238  155  103    72    49     18       1  2040 


Note.  Of  the  ahove  there  were  763  males  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  371  under 
twenty  years:  of  females,  490  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  284  under  twenty  years,  and 
132  children,  principally  under  one  year,  whose  sex  is  unknown. 

Deaths  in  each  month  of  the  above  period. 

Adults.  Children.  Total 

-  -    105            64  169 

-  -    119            58  177 

-  -    122            67  189 

■     -     1250  790       2040 

fthe  Board  of  Health, 
JOHN  ALLISON,  Clerk 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

January      -    -      88 

43 

131 

October 

February    -    -       70 

52 

122 

November 

March  -     -     -     116 

66 

182 

December 

April     -    -    -     113 

49 

162 

May      -     -    -      99 

58 

157 

Total    -     ■ 

June      -    -     -     126 
July       -    -     -      78 

71 

75 

197 
153 

By  order  o 

August      -    -    124 

103 

226 

September     -      90 

85 

175 

Health  Ojfi 
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Medical  and  Philosophical  Intelligence* 


Bill  of  Mortality^  as  observed  and  reported  by  Isaac  Ball, 
M.  D.  Assistant  in  the  Board  of  Health  of  New -Tor i,  com- 
mencing January  1st,  and  ending  Dec,  31,  1815. 


Consumption. 

Small-pox. 

Various  Diseases. 

Total. 

January, 

43 

105 

148 

February, 

46 

118 

164 

March, 

49 

118 

167 

April, 

65 

149 

214 

May, 

66 

161 

227 

June, 

60 

117 

177 

Jul>T» 

29 

132 

161 

August, 

63 

2 

180 

245 

September, 

46 

3 

183 

232 

October, 

43 

8 

177 

228 

November, 

54 

18 

105 

177 

December, 

56 

62 

161 

279 

620 


93 


1706 


2419 


Variola,  (small-pox,)  varicella,  (chicken-pox,  &c.)  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  New-York.  The  first  has  been 
attended  with  great  mortality,  and  by  the  number  of  its  victims 
(about  one  hundred  and  ninety,)  it  has  certainly  proved  that 
vaccination  is  either  much  neglected,  or  not  universally  re- 
sorted to  for  prevention.  Not  a  single  instance  of  failure,  how- 
ever, has  been  heard  of,  that  has  been  attended  with  fatal 
small  pox. 

Of  this  loathsome  disease  Sydenham  has  witnessed  the 
great  influence  or  agency  of  the  atmospheric  constitution,  to 
propagate  and  extend  its  ravages,  at  different  periods  of  time, 
with  aggravated  symptoms,  which  seemed  to  constitute  various 
sorts  of  small-pox.  (Vide  Syd.  by  Rush,  sec.  iii.  c.  1.)  Hence, 
besides  its  casual  introduction  from  abroad,  the  keeping  of 
variolous  matter  by  physicians,  or  other  persons,  even  for 
practical  use  or  experiments,  is  much  to  be  deprecated  as  an 
additional  cause  of  danger.  At  this  late  period  (January  30,) 
we  cannot  foretel,  amidst  so  large  a  population,  how  and  when 
it  will  be  extirpated — New-York  Med.  Repository,  Feb.  1§16. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  TRUSTEES. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

John  Syng  Dorsey,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


At  a  public  Commencement  held  at  the  University  on  the 
fifth  day  of  April,  1816,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen,  who  submitted 
the  Theses  subjoined  to  their  respective  names. 


From  New-Tor k. 

.     •     .     On  Cholera  Infantum. 

New  Jersey. 

•  .       On  Typhus  Fever. 
.     •     •     On  Cataract. 

•  .       On  Dysentery. 
►     •     •     On  Typhus  Fever. 

Pennsylvania. 

•  •       On  Diseases  of  the  Head  from 
Affections  of  the  Stomach. 

,     •     •     On  Sleep. 
.     •       On  Haemoptysis. 

.     On  the  Functions  of  the  Ner- 
vous System. 
On  the  Influence  of  Physical 
Causes  on  the  Moral  Faculty. 
.     On  Rheumatism. 

John  Harris, On  Dyspepsia. 

Joseph  A.  Tate,     .....     Account  of  an  Epidemic  Dy- 
sentery. 
Ralph  Lee,      .     .     .     .     .       On    the  laws  Regulating  the 

Temperature  of  the  Body. 
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Harvey  Klapp, 


John  W.  Jenks,  . 
Edward  Q.  Keasby, 
Zaccur  Prall, 
Samuel  C.  Hopkins, 


Charles  Lukens, 

Stephen  Burson,    .     . 
Thomas  J.  Davis,     . 
Samuel  W.  Pickering, 

E.  Boudinot  Stockton, 

Joseph  K.  Swift,    •     . 
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James  Speer, On  Leucorrhsea. 

Charles  C.  Beatty,    .     .     •  On  Hydrocephalus  Internus. 

Martin  Barr, On  Puerperal  Fever. 

Samuel  C.  Thornton,     .     .  On  Instinct. 


Goveyneer  Emerson, 
Nathan  L.  Boulden, 
John  L.  Morris,    .     . 


Nathaniel  R.  Tingle, 
Samuel  Shuman, 
John  Ridout,     .     •     . 
James  J.  Johnson,    • 


Delaware, 
>     .     On  Hereditary  Diseases. 

•       On  Scrofula. 
.     .     On  Hydrophobia* 

Maryland. 

•  On  Uterine  Haemorrhage. 
On  Dropsy. 

•  On  Pneumonia  Typhoides. 
On  Dropsy. 


District  of  Columbia. 
Edmund  Fitzhugh,    .     .     .     On  Animal  Heat- 


Philip  W.  Spark, 
William  G.  Nice,       • 

Peterson  W.  Harper, 
John  C.  Pegram,  .     . 
William  A.  O.  Brown, 
Alexander  Erskine,    . 
Thomas  N.  Cameron, 
Joseph  Dudley, 
William  H.  Robertson, 
Wallace  Estell,      .     . 
John  G.  Crouch,       .     . 
Robert  G.  Mosely,     . 
William  R.  M'Caw,      , 
Robert  B.  Honeyman, 
Creed  Haskins,    .     .     , 
Samuel  C.  Dickenson,  ' 
John  T.  Garland, 
M.  S.  Watkins,      .     . 


Virginia. 

On  Eupatorium  Perforatum* 
On  the  External  Application  of 

Cathartics. 
On  Cynanche  Trachealis. 
On  the  Epidemic  of  1815. 
On  Typhus  Fever. 
On  Secale  Cornutum. 
On  Hepatitis. 
On  Typhus  Fever. 
On  Specifics. 
On  Typhus  Pneumonia. 
On  Scrofula. 
On  Amenorrhea. 
On  Chronic  Aphthae. 
On  Dysentery. 
On  Typhus. 

On  Cynanche  Trachealis. 
On  the  Physiology  of  the  Skin. 
On    the  Modus  Operandi    of 
Blisters. 
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William  B.  Price,     .     . 
Ferdinand  Stith,    .     •     . 
Hartwell  Harris,        .     . 
Benjamin  Wilkins,      .     . 
Thomas  F.  Tebbs,    .     . 

John  W.  Royster,      .     . 
Richard  C.  Mason, 
Richard  M'Sherry,     .     . 
Samuel  Scollay,    •     •     • 
John  Cabaniss,       .     •     . 
Samuel  Shrewsbury,  Jun. 


Daniel  M.  Heard, 
James  Metcalfe,        » 
James  Wilson, 
William  I.  M'Lees, 


On  Dysentery. 

On  Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

On  the  Unity  of  Disease. 

On  Hepatitis  acuta. 

On  the  Typhous  Epidemic  of 

Virginia. 
On  the  Croup. 
On  Menstruation. 
On  Mortification. 
On  Dysentery. 
On  Sensation  and  Motion. 
On  Injuries  of  the  Head. 

Kentucky, 

.     On  Animal  Heat. 
•       On  Hepatitis. 

.     On  Apoplexy. 
On  Sea  Scurvy. 


North  Carolina. 

Thomas  R.  Ruffin,      .     .     .     On  the  Anatomy  and  Physio* 

logy  of  the  Egg. 
William  J.  Polk,      •     .     •       On  Typhus  Fever. 

Henry  Frost, On  jthe  Cold  Bath. 

Richard  Footman,    •     •     •       On  Melia  Azederach. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Jun.       .     •    On  Digitalis. 

Georgia. 
Milledge  Galphin,      .     •     .     On  the  Sesamum  or  Bernie. 
John  L.  Wingfield,       .     .       On  Fractures. 
Alexander  Cunningham,      .     On  Intermitting  and  Remitting 

Fever. 
James  Tinsley,    ....       On  Diabetes. 


David  M'Garry,    . 


Ireland. 

.     On  Menstruation. 
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HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

Philadelphia,  March,  1816. 
The  following  Managers  were  elected  for  the  present  year, 
Viz, 

Joseph  Crukshank,  Samuel  Pancoast,  Jun. 

Charles  Marshall,  William  Leedom, 

Benjamin  Thaw,  Matthew  L.  Bevan, 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  William  Hembell,  Jun. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Benjamin  Jones,  Ju*. 

Dr.  John  W.  Moore,  Isaac  Snowden. 

The  following  Officers  of  the  Institution  were  chosen  by  the 
managers. 

Joseph  Crukshank,  President. 
Joseph  P.  Hornor,  Treasurer. 
Isaac  Snowden,  Secretary 

Inspectors  of  the  Apparatus. 
William  Hembell,  Jun. 
William  Leedom. 

Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Doctor  Thomas  C.  James, 

Joseph  Parrish, 

John  W.  Moore. 


Botanical  Garden. 

The  Subscribers  inform  the  public,  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  are  taking  measures  to  establish 
a  Botanical  Garden,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  funds  granted  them  by  the  Legislature  not  being  ade- 
quate, the  public  are  invited  to  extend  their  patronage  to 
this  interesting  and  important  object. 

A  Botanical  Garden,  calculated  to  afford  the  highest  benefit 
on  the  Medical  School,  the  greater  facilities  to  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  Science,  and  recreation  to  the  citizens  at 
large,  requires  considerable  expense  in  its  establishment,  as 
well  as  in  its  subsequent  maintenance  and  improvement. 
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Subscription  papers  will  be  presented  in  a  few  days,  when 
the  subscribers  flatter  themselves,  the  University  of  PennsyU 
vania  will  be  supported  in  its  efforts  to  form  this  establish- 
ment, which  has  long  been  desired,  and  which,  if  accomplished, 
will  be  of  permanent  utility  to  the  city. 

Extract  from  the  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
"  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  be,  and  the  same 
"is  hereby  granted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
"  sylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  establish  a 
"  Garden,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Science  of  Botany;  and 
"  for  instituting  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cheap- 
"  est  and  best  food  for  plants,  and  their  Medical  properties  and 
u  VArtues" 

William  Rawle, 
Benjamin  Chew, 
Edward  Bura\ 
fames  Gibson, 
Horace  Binney. 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Philadelphia,  April  10, 18 i6. 


Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 

of  New-York. 
A  quarto  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New- York 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  has  lately  been  published. 
It  contains  a  learned  and  copious  introductory  discourse,  by 
the  President,  Dewitt  Clinton,  L.  L.  D. — a  Memoir  on 
Comets,  by  the  corresponding  Secretary,  Hugh  Williamson, 
M.  D.  and  L.  L.  D. — a  Tract  on  the  Laws  of  Contagion,  and 
the  application  thereof  to  Contagious  Diseases,  by  David 
Hosack,  M.  D.  one  of  the  vice-presidents — Directions  for 
making  and  registering  Meteorological  Observations,  by  John 
Griscom,  Esq.  a  counsellor  of  the  society — an  Analysis  of  the 
Mineral  Waters  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  in  New- Jersey,  by 
professor  William  J.  Mac  Neven,  M.  D. — Cases  of  Morbid 
Anatomy,  with  plates,  by  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  one 
of  the  recording  secretaries.   This  volume  also  contains  a 
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Memoir  an  the  North-American  Earthquakes  of  1811,  1812, 
and  1813,  and  the  cotemporaneous  commotions  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchill;  and  the  Description  and 
Classification  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  of 
Fish,  found  in  and  around  New- York,  by  the  same.  This  ich- 
thyological  paper  is  illustrated,  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  the 
figures  of  sixty  species  of  fishes;  the  principal  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  unknown  to  naturalists;  and  which  may  serve 
to  make  inquirers  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  variety 
and  abundance  found  in  the  market  of  New- York.  In  this  in- 
teresting publication,  likewise,  will  be  found,  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Clinton  to  Dr.  Mitchill,  containing  remarks  on  the  fishes  of 
the  western  waters  of  the  state  of  New- York;  and  a  letter 
from  James  Mease,  M.  D.  to  Dr.  Hosack,  concerning  the 
history,  haunts,  and  manners  of  the  Rock-fish,  Striped  Basse 
or  streaked  Perch,  of  the  United  States. 


Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

There  is  now  in  the  press  of  Cummings  and  Hilliard,  of 
Boston,  an  elementary  treatise  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  in 
one  volume,  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pages,  by 
Professor  Cleaveland  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  work  will  be 
accompanied  with  plates,  illustrating  the  structure  and  actual 
forms  of  crystals,  and  a  geological  map  of  the  United 
States. 

The  work  is  more  especially  designed  for  pupils,  for  gentle- 
men attending  mineralogical  lectures,  and  also  as  a  companion 
for  travellers;  for  which  purpose,  particular  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  designation  of  all  the  localities  of  minerals  in 
the  United  States.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  much  wanted,  for  the 
assistance  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  engage  in  the  study  of 
this  useful  and  interesting  science.  From  the  abilities  and  appli- 
cation of  Professor  Cleaveland  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
work  will  be  executed  in  a  manner  to  merit  the  public  patron- 
age, which  it  may  be  hoped  will  remunerate  him  for  the  study 
and  labour  it  has  required. 
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Speedily  will  be  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  the  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  founded  on  the  basis  of  anatomy, 
healthy  and  morbid;  and  on  the  well  known  Laws  of  the  Ani- 
mal Economy;  by  Lyman  Spalding,  M.  D.  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of 
New- York,  for  the  Western  District. 


Phosphorus  internally  used  as  a  Tonic  and  Stimulant 

Remedy. 

Monsieur  D.  Lobstein,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  has  published  an  historical  essay  on  the  discovery  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  phosphorus,  which  is  by 
him  now  classed  among  the  articles  of  Materia  Medica,  with 
the  doses,  medical  effects,  and  formulae. 

He  attributes  the  unfortunate  experiments  formerly  made 
of  that  substance  in  the  human  body,  to  the  improper  mode 
that  was  resorted  to  for  its  exhibition  in  pills,  electuaries,  &c. 
in  which  it  could  not  be  sufficiently  divided  or  diluted.  But  its 
solution  in  vitriolic  aether,  with  the  addition  of  some  distilled 
aromatic  oil,  is  an  equally  safe  and  convenient  medicine,  to  be 
taken  at  the  dose  of  a  few  drops  at  first,  to  be  gradually  aug- 
mented as  the  circumstances  may  require.  As  a  powerful  tonic, 
it  becomes  eminently  useful  in  asthenic  diseases,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  diffuse  a  momentary,  but  intense  stimulating  ac- 
tion. He  mentions  dangerous  cases  of  typhus  and  other 
asthenic  fevers,  thus  radically  cured  by  the  use  of  phosphorus. 
His  reviewers  express  a  regret  that  the  association  of  that 
ingredient  with  different  auxiliaries,  should  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  upon  its  true  efficacy.  They,  however,  think  the 
subject  highly  interesting,  and  well  deserving  further  experi- 
ments.— Journal  de  Medicine  de  Paris,  May,  1815. 
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Lancaster,  Penn.  April  6,  1816. 

Died  on  the  1st  instant,  Dr.  Frederick  Kuhn,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  born  in  this  borough,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1748. 
He  was  early  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, which  he  professed  through  life,  and  adorned  by  his 
conduct. 

He  obtained  a  polite  and  liberal  education,  went  through  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  schools,  graduated  as  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  rose  to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  the  profession, 
to  which  a  sound  judgment  and  uncommon  application  alone 
can  elevate. 

At  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  therein  continued  almost 
throughout  the  war,  among  the  most  eminent  and  respected 
of  his  profession  in  the  army. 

When  he  withdrew  from  the  pubjic  service,  he  made  the 
place  of  his  birth  his  place  of  residence  and  medical  practice. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  present  Constitution  of  this 
Commonwealth,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
county;  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  community. 

In  the  practice  of  Medicine,  he  was  eminent  and  fortunate. 
He  was  universally  respected  and  beloved.  His  tenderness  of 
the  character  of  others,  ensured  him  the  friendly  regard  of 
his  professional  brethren.  His  diligent  attention  to  those  who 
committed  their  health  to  his  care,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his 
kindness  to  the  afflicted,  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition, 
together  endeared  him  to  all  his  neighbours. 


Note  on  the  Remarks  of  tjte  Editors*  friend,  respecting  the  Self-Registering 

Thermometer. 

As  the  scale  of  the  Thermometer  must  necessarily  he  adjusted  under  the  "gene- 
ral attraction  of  magnetism,"  the  only  effect  on  its  accuracy  will  be  the  variation 
of  the  force  of  this  general  attraction,  which,  since  its  quantum  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  nicest  experiments,  will,  1  apprehend,  be  too  inconsiderable  to  sensibly  affect 
its  accuracy. 

In  the  experiments  I  made,  the  small  hands  G.  G.,  were  not  used,  but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  a  very  small  wire  ring,  which  moved  with  such  ease  as  to 
produce  no  apparent  resistance;  from  this  circumstance,  if  the  magnetic  needle 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  the  glass  tube,  and  the  iron  ball  be  about  four  lines  in 
diameter,  I  think  very  delicate  hands  will  journey  so  as  to  answer  the  same 
purpose.  E.  G. 

ERRATUM,  in  pages  250,  251,  &  252,  for  * index/  read  scale. 
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Observations  on  the  Application  of  Coal  Gas  to  the  Purposes  of 
Illumination.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L. 
and  E.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I.  &c. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  1. 1816.] 

JL  HE  employment  of  the  gases  evolved  during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  common  pit  coal  for  the  illumination  of  streets 
and  houses,  is  a  subject  of  such  intrinsic  and  increasing  impor- 
tance, as  to  render  some  account  of  its  progress  and  improve- 
ment a  proper  subject  of  discussion  in  this  Journal. 

That  coal  evolves  a  permanently  elastic  and  inflammable 
aeriform  fluid  seems  first  to  have  been  experimentally  ascer- 
tained by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  and  a  brief  account  of  his 
discovery  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1739.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  paper. 
"  I  got  some  coal,  and  distilled  it  in  a  retort  in  an  open  fire. 
At  first  there  came  over  only  phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  oily 
and  then  likewise  a  spirit  arose,  which  I  could  no  ways  con- 
dense; but  it  forced  my  lute,  or  broke  my  glasses.  Once  when 
it  had  forced  my  lute,  coming  close  thereto  in  order  to  try  to 
repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued  out  caught 
fire  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  continued  burning  with  vio- 
lence as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream,  which  I  blew  out  and  lighted 
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again  alternately,  for  several  times.  I  then  had  a  mind  to  try 
if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to  which  I  took  a 
turbinated  receiver,  and  putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  re- 
ceiver whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it  catched  flame, 
and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though  you  could 
not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I  then  blew  it  out,  and  lighted 
it  again  several  times;  after  which  I  fixed  a  bladder,  squeezed 
and  void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver.  The  oil  and  phlegm 
descended  into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit  still  ascending  blew 
up  the  bladder.  I  then  filled  a  good  many  bladders  therewith, 
and  might  have  filled  an  inconceivable  number  more,  for  the 
spirit  continued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and  filled  the  bladders 
almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could  have  blown  them  with  his  mouth: 
and  yet  the  quantity  of  coals  distilled  was  inconsiderable. 

"  I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable  time,  and 
endeavoured  several  ways  to  condense  it,  but  in  vain.  And 
when  I  had  a  mind  to  divert  strangers  or  friends,  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricking  a  hole  therein 
wiih  a  pin,  ajid  compressing  gently  the  bladder,  near  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  till  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming 
till  all  the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder:  which  was 
the  more  surprising,  because  no  one  could  discern  any  diffe- 
rence in  the  appearance  between  these  bladders,  and  those 
which  are  filled  with  common  air. 

u  But  then  I  found  that  this  spirit  must  be  kept  in  good 
thick  bladders,  as  in  those  of  an  ox  or  the  like;  for  if  I  filled 
calves'  bladders  therewith,  it  would  lose  its  inflammability  in 
twenty-four  hours,  though  the  bladders  became  not  relaxed  at 

all."  " 

But  the  application  of  the  gas  thus  generated  to  the  purposes 
of  economical  illumination,  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  and 
the  merit  of  introducing  it  is  principally  due  to  Mr.  Murdoch, 
whose  observations  upon  the  subject  are  published  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1808.  He  first  tried  it  in  Cornwall, 
in  the  year  1792;  and  afterwards  in  1798  established  an  appa- 
ratus upon  a  more  extended  scale  at  Boulton  and  Watts'  foun- 
dry at  Birmingham;  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  public  dis- 
play of  gas  lights  was  made  in  1802,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
rejoicings  for  peace.  These,  however,  were  but  imperfect  trials, 
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"when  compared  with  that  made  in  1805  at  Messrs.  Philips  and 
Lee's  cotton  mills  at  Manchester;  and  upon  the  results  of 
which,  all  subsequent  procedures,  with  regard  to  gas  lighting, 
may  be  said  to  be  founded.  The  whole  cotton  mill,  with  many 
adjacent  buildings,  were  illuminated  with  coal  gas  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  lamps,  candles,  and  other  sources  of  artificial  light. 
Nearly  a  thousand  burners  of  different  forms  were  employed; 
and  the  light  produced  was  estimated  equal  to  that  of  2500 
well  managed  candles  of  six  to  the  pound. 

The  most  important  and  curious  part  of  Mr.  Murdoch's 
statement,  relates  to  the  cost  of  the  two  modes  of  lighting 
(namely,  by  gas  and  candles,)  per  annum.  The  cost  of  the  coal 
used  to  furnish  the  gas,  amounting  annually  to  110  tons,  was 
125/.  Forty  tons  of  coals  to  heat  the  retort,  20/.  and  the  inte- 
rest of  capital  sunk,  with  due  allowance  for  accidents  and  re- 
pairs, 550/.  From  the  joint  amount  of  these  items,  must  be 
deducted  the  value  of  seventy  tons  of  coke,  at  Is.  4>d.  per  cwt. 
amounting  to  93/.  which  reduces  the  total  annual  expense  to 
602/.;  while  that  of  candles  to  give  the  siarae  light,  would 
amount  to  2000/. 

Such  was  the  flattering  result  of  the  first  trial  of  gas  illumi- 
nation upon  a  tolerably  extensive  scale.  In  regard  to  its  effica- 
cy, we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  that  the  peculiar  soft- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  light,  with  its  almost  unvarying  inten- 
sity, brought  it  into  great  favour  with  the  work  people;  and  it 
being  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  sparks,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  of  snuffing,  are  circumstances  of  material  importance, 
as  tending  to  diminish  the  hazard  from  fire,  to  which  cotton 
mills  are  so  much  exposed. 

When  Mr.  Lee  was  examined  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  1809, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company's  bill,  his  evidence  was  then  equally 
favourable.  He  said,  it  gave  no  disagreeable  smell;  and  when 
questioned  as  to  the  purity  and  goodness  of  the  light,  "  I  burn 
it,"  said  he,  a  every  night  in  my  own  house,  instead  of  thirty 
pairs  of  candles."  He  further  added,  that  he  found  it  perfect- 
ly wholesome,  and  that  it  was  never  complained  of  either  in 
his  own  dwelling  house,  or  in  the  mill. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  proved  the 
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high  opinion  which  they  entertained  of  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Murdoch's  communication  on  the  employment 
of  the  gas  from  coal  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  by  ad- 
judging to  him  Count  Rumford's  gold  and  silver  medals. 

To  prove  that  gas  is  economically  applicable  upon  a  small 
as  well  as  a  large  scale,  reference  might  be  made  to  Mr.  Cook's 
statement  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  Dec.  1808,  which,  with  some 
other  amusing  particulars,  is  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  XIII.  page  477'. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  state  these  particulars  concerning 
the  earliest  trials  of  gas  lights:  and  now,  without  adducing  fur- 
ther evidence  from  those  remote  sources,  shall  proceed  to  in- 
formation gained  at  the  establishments  lately  instituted  in  the 
metropolis;  and  to  that  afforded  by  my  own  experiments.  The 
apparatus  required  for  gas  illumination,  consists  of  retorts  for 
the  distillation  of  the  coal,  of  condensers  for  the  reception  of 
the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  of  purifiers  containing  cream 
of  lime,  through  which  the  gas  passes,  and  is  freed  from  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  of  gasometers  or  reser- 
voirs with  their  main  conduit  pipes,  and  of  the  burners  with 
their  tubes  and  stop-cocks.  Of  the  construction  and  expense  of 
the  whole  of  this  apparatus,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  may 
be  formed  by  consulting  Mr.  Accum's  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
Gas  Light." 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  for  some 
valuable  researches,  concerning  the  composition  of  the  aeriform 
products  of  several  varieties  of  coal.  (Phil.  Trans.  1808.)  He 
has  pointed  out  the  various  composition  of  the  gas  at  different 
periods  of  the  distillation,  and  has  shewn  the  important  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coal  is  distilled, 
upon  the  proportion  of  gas  yielded,  and  its  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illumination.  This  fact  has  lately  attracted  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Clegg,  the  engineer  of  the  Gas  Light  Company,  who 
has  founded  upon  it  several  ingenious  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  retorts  employed  at  the  Westminster  gas 
works.  Coal  in  large  heaps,  and  gradually  heated,  affords  less 
gas  and  more  water  and  tar,  than  when  it  is  extended  over  a 
considerable  surface,  and  suddenly  brought  to  a  red  heat.  It 
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is  also  very  advantageous  to  dry  the  coal  before  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  retort. 

In  a  small  gas  apparatus,  erected  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  we  find  that  4  lib,  of  good  Newcastle  coal, 
introduced  into  the  retort  previously  heated  red,  in  a  shallow 
iron  pan,  may  be  Wvle  to  afford  a  produce  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-six  cubic  feet  of  gas,  consisting  of 
8  Olefiant  gas 

72  Carburetted  hydrogen 

13  Carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen 

4  Carbonic  acid 

3  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

100 
The  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  separated  by 
the  lime  in  the  purifiers. 

The  same  quantity  of  coal  introduced  into  the  cold  retort 
and  gradually  heated,  afforded  only  twenty-two  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  consisting  of 

5  Olefiant  gas 

70  Carburetted  hydrogen 

1 8  Carbonate  oxide  and  hydrogen 

6  Carbonic  acid 

1  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

100 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  former  gas,  that  of  air  being  =  1000, 
was  =  560,  and  of  the  latter  =  555:  the  fitness  of  gases  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination  is,  generally  speaking,  directly  as  their 
specific  gravity. 

These  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  chaldron  of 
good  Wallsend  Newcastle  coals  would  afford  from  lf,000  to 
20,000  cubical  feet  of  gas,  but  the  process  of  distillation  as  now 
carried  on  in  the  large  establishments  for  lighting  the  metro- 
polis seldom  affords  a  larger  average  produce  than  12,000  cubi- 
cal feet.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  by  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  and  management  of  the  retorts,  the 
highest  of  the  above  averages  might  be  procured;  and  calcula- 
ting upon  this  produce  of  gas,  and  upon  the  other  substances 
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yielded  by  the  operation,  we  obtain  a  curious  and  striking 
result. 

The  average  value  of  a  chaldron  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals 
is  =  3/.  The  value  of  the  products  of  its  distillation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"e  /.    s.    d. 

1  ^  chaldron  of  coke,  at  31,?.     -------       118     9 

12  gallons  of  tar,  at  lQd.       0  10     0 

18  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  at  6d.      -     -     -       0     9     0 
20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at  15s.  per  1,000  cub.  feet,  15     0     0 


/.17  17     9 


From  the  value  of  products  must  of  course  be  deducted  the 
value  of  the  common  coal  employed  in  the  furnaces  for  heating 
the  retorts,  amounting  to  about  five  chaldrons  for  every  five 
and  twenty  chaldrons  submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  expense 
incurred  by  wear  and  tear,  with  the  wages  of  the  labourers, 
and  lastly,  the  interest  upon  capital.  Mr.  Murdoch's  estimate, 
already  quoted,  will  be  found  pretty  accurate  upon  these  heads. 

The  tar  is  frequently  employed  for  the  production  of  gas, 
either  by  mixing  it  with  small  coal  in  the  retorts,  or  by  passing 
it  through  a  red  hot  tube.  Every  pound  yields  between  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  cubic  feet,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  olefiant  gas.  When,  therefore,  it  has  been  cleansed  by 
lime,  it  burns  with  a  very  brilliant  flame,  and  is  a  most  improv- 
ing addition  to  the  common  gas.  Wigan  and  Cannell  coal  yield 
the  best  and  largest  proportion  of  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illu- 
mination, but  it  is  seldom  it  can  be  employed  on  account  of 
its  high  price. 

The  burners,  or  tubes  whence  the  gas  issues  for  combustion, 
may  be  infinitely  and  tastefully  varied.  The  varieties  common- 
ly employed  are  the  bat's-wing  burner,  and  the  Argand  burn- 
er. The  former  consists  of  a  brass  tube  having  a  slit  at  its  ex- 
tremity about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  latter  is  composed  of  two  concentric  brass 
tubes  about  two  inches  long,  closed  at  bottom  by  a  ring  of 
brass,  and  at  the  top  by  one  of  steel  perforated  with  sixteen  or 
eighteen  holes  of  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  gas 
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enters  the  cavity  between  the  tubes,  and  issues  from  the  circu- 
lar row  of  apertures,  where  it  is  inflamed,  and  having  a  due 
supply  of  air  within  and  without,  burns  very  beautifully  when 
a  proper  glass  is  placed  over  the  burner.  These  burners,  when 
very  carefully  regulated,  consume  about  three  cubical  feet  of 
gas  per  hour,  and  give  light  equal  to  that  of  six  wax  candles; 
but  it  is  requisite,  on  account  of  carelessness  and  mismanage- 
ment, to  allow  four  cubical  feet  to  each  burner  per  hour.  The 
bat's-wing  burner  should  not  consume  more  than  three  cubic 
feet  per  hour. 

At  the  three  stations  belonging  to  the  chartered  Gas-light 
Company,  situated  in  Peter-street,  Westminster,  in  Worship- 
street,  and  in  Norton  Falgate,  twenty-five  chaldrons  of  coals 
are  carbonised  daily,  which  actually  yield  300,000  cubical  feet 
of  gas,  equal  to  the  supply  of  75,000  Argand's  lamps,  each 
lamp  giving  the  light  of  six  wax-candles.  But  if  the  full  pro- 
portion of  gas  were  obtained,  viz,  20,000  cubical  feet  from  each 
chaldron  of  coals,  then  the  produce  should  be  500,000  cubical 
feet,  equal  to  the  supply  of  125,000  lamps  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  light  afforded  should  equal  that  of  750,000  wax  can- 
dles, instead  of  450,000,  which  is  the  real  produce. 

At  the  City  gas-works,  in  Dorset-street,  Blackfriars-bridge, 
the  daily  consumption  of  coals,  for  distillation,  amounts,  at 
present,  to  three  chaldrons;  which  afford  gas  for  the  supply  of 
1,500  lamps,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  coals  daily  ia 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  amounts  to  twenty- 
eight  chaldrons,  and  the  number  of  lights  supplied  to  76,500. 

Besides  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  some  of  which,  as  has 
been  hinted,  are  much  preferable  to  others,  and  coal-tar,  an 
useful  gas  may  be  procured  from  a  variety  of  other  substances; 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  we  often  feed  the 
retort  with  waste  paper,  saw-dust,  pieces  of  wood,  &c.  and  con- 
sume the  gas  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  where  oil  was  former- 
ly employed. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  some  experiments  upon  these 
subjects,  compared  with  the  produce  from  coal. 

1.  The  retort  was  charged  with  four  pounds  of  coal.  The 
quantity  of  gas  amounted,  after  having  passed  the  purifiers,  to 
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twenty  cubic  feet.  The  coke  remaining  in  the  retort  weighed 
2 lb.  8.7  oz. 

The  heating  power  of  the  gas  flame  was  compared  with  that 
of  a  wax  candle,  by  ascertaining  the  time  required  by  each  to 
raise  two  ounces  of  water,  in  a  thin  copper  vessel,  from  55°  to 
212°.  The  flames  were  made  as  similar  in  dimensions  as  possi- 
ble, and  so  placed  that  their  points  just  touched  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  heating  power  of  the  candle  being  assumed  as 
=  1.  that  of  the  coal  gas  flame  was  =  1.5. 

2.  Four  pounds  of  the  dried  wood  of  the  common  willow 
yielded  sixteen  cubical  feet  of  gas,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  char- 
coal remained  in  the  retort.  The  gas  burned  with  a  very  pale 
blue  flame,  and  was  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  and 
contained  no  defiant  gas. 

3.  Four  pounds  of  the  wood  of  the  mountain  ash  afforded 
fifteen  and  a  half  cubical  feet  of  gas,  and  thirteen  ounces  and 
a  half  of  charcoal.  The  flame  was  very  pale  and  blue. 

4.  Four  pounds  of  white  birch  wood  gave  fourteen  cubical 
feet  of  gas  and  twelve  ounces  of  charcoal.  The  flame  similar 
to  2  and  3. 

5.  Four  pounds  of  hazle  wood  yielded  thirteen  cubical  feet 
and  a  half  of  gas,  and  twelve  and  a  half  ounces  of  charcoal.  Its 
heating  power  was  =  1.2.  It  burned  with  a  better  flame  than 
2,  3,  and  4,  but  the  intensity  was  not  sufficient  for  any  useful 
purpose  of  illumination. 

6.  Four  pounds  of  writing  paper  gave  eighteen  cubical  feet 
of  gas,  and  the  remaining  charcoal,  which  beautifully  retained 
the  form  and  texture  of  the  paper,  weighed  eleven  ounces  and 
a  half.  The  heating  power  of  the  gas  was  =  1.6.  It  burned  with 
a  flame  nearly  approaching,  in  illuminating  power,  to  that  of 
coal  gas. 

These  experiments,  along  with  others  which  it  is  thought  un- 
necessary to  notice,  prove  that  the  gas  from  woods  is  not  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  illumination,  although,  as  evolved  during  the 
production  of  charcoal,  it  may  conveniently  be  consumed  in 
the  laboratory  as  a  source  of  heat. 

Respecting  the  advantages  of  gas  illumination  in  streets,  open 
places,  large  manufactories,  &c.  there  can  be  but  one  opinion; 
i>ut  its  introduction  into  dwelling-houses  involves  some  more 
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important  considerations.  It  may  be  urged  in  its  favour,  that 
the  light  is  more  equable,  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye 
than  that  obtained  from  any  other  source;  that  superior  clean- 
liness is  attained,  and  the  troublesome  operations  of  filling  and 
trimming  oil  lamps  are  superseded;  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
sparks  and  snuffs,  as  where  candles  are  employed,  and  that  by 
closing  the  main  pipe  of  supply,  a  certain  extinction  of  all  the 
lights  throughout  the  building  is  insured. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objections  that  have  been  ad- 
duced. When  the  gas  escapes  unburned,  its  smell  is  extremely 
disagreeable,  and  this  may  happen  either  from  some  fault  in 
the  pipes  or  burners,  or  from  a  stop-cock  connected  with  a 
burner  being  accidentally  left  open.  In  the  latter  case  the  re- 
medy is  obvious,  but  in  the  former  the  escape  of  gas  may  prove 
very  troublesome;  but  it  may  be  guarded  against  by  employing 
double  pipes,  by  carrying  them  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  and  above  all,  by  employing  careful 
and  good  workmen  in  the  construction  of  every  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  idea  of  explosions,  in  rooms  lighted  by  gas,  has  frequent- 
ly occurred;  but  when  the  probability  of  such  an  event  is  calm- 
ly considered,  much  of  the  alarm  that  it  has  excited  must 
vanish.  For  the  formation  of  an  explosive  atmosphere,  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  must  escape  into  an  apartment  which  must  be 
nearly  air-tight;  and  in  a  room  with  an  open  chimney,  and  two 
or  three  doors  and  windows,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  dangerous  mixture,  though  it  might  occur  in  a  cellar 
or  any  other  very  small  and  close  apartment.  In  a  dwelling 
room  the  gas  would  announce  itself  by  its  smell,  very  long  be- 
fore any  dangerous  mixture  could  ensue,  and  the  quantity  of 
gas  required  would  be  very  great.  A  room  twelve  feet  square, 
or  containing  1728  cubical  feet  of  atmospheric  air,  would  re- 
quire an  addition  of  247  cubical  feet  of  coal  gas  to  render  its 
atmosphere  explosive.  If  we  suppose  a  large  Argand's  burner 
accidentally  left  open  in  this  apartment,  whence  gas  is  flowing 
at  the  rate  of  4  cubical  feet  per  hour,  it  would  require  62  hours 
for  the  above  quantity  of  gas  to  flow  into  the  room,  which  also 
must  be  nearly  air-tight;  these  circumstances  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  ever  to  occur;  a  very  little  attention  to  ventilation, 
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which  whenever  gas  is  used  should  be  strenuously  insisted  o»y 
would  remove  all  possibility  of  danger.  But  the  best  proof  of 
the  safety  of  gas  illumination  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  many 
thousand  lamps  nightly  burning  in  London,  six*  accidents  only 
are  known  to  have  occurred,  and  those  of  a  very  trifling  and 
almost  unimportant  nature,  though  the  pipes  and  lamps  are 
generally  badly  and  very  carelessly  managed.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  facts,  and  not  arguments,  must  be  looked  to  for  evi- 
dence. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  concluded  this  paper  with  some 
observations  on  the  construction  of  burners,  and  with  an  ac- 
count of  several  important  improvements  lately  made  in  the 
general  apparatus  by  Mr.  Clegg:  the  hope  of  rendering  my  ac- 
count of  these  subjects  more  correct  and  perfect  than  is  at  pre- 
sent in  my  power,  induces  me  to  defer  it  till  the  appearance  of 
the  next  number  of  this  Journal. 


Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Caoutchouc,  and 

on  the  Construction  of  Elastic  Beds,  Pillows,  Hammocks,  £s?c. 

[From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  for  March,  1816.] 

The  term  Caoutchouc  may  be  considered  as  the  generic 
name  for  a  concrete  vegetable  substance  which  possesses  the 
properties  of  elasticity  and  extensibility,  and  is  soluble  in  the 
essential  oils,  &c;  and  its  not  being  acted  on  by  those  fluids 
which  are  solvents  for  gums  and  resins,  renders  the  term  elas- 
tic gum,  or  elastic  resin,  improper  for  it.  The  specific  name 
may  be  that  of  the  vegetable  producing  it:  as,  caoutchouc  of 
Urceola  elastica,  caoutchouc  of  Ficus  indka,  caoutchouc  of  Ar~ 
tocarpus  integrifolia,  &c. 

This  production  is  common  to  the  East-Indies,  and  to  all 
tropical  climates, from  whence  it  is  imported  in  various  artificial 
forms;  chiefly  in  that  of  bottles  and  solid  blocks;  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  balls,  or  in  the  rude  figures  of  birds,  horses, 

*  Two  of  these  arose  from  holes  having  been  mischievously  bored  in  the 
pipes  of  supply. 
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and  other  animals.  It  grows  very  abundantly  in  South  America, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river,  eastward  of 
Quito;  also  in  the  colonies  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  in  Gui- 
ana; and  has  been  found  plentifully  in  Brazil,  and  in  small 
quantities  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  beyond  the  river  Plata 
at  near  40  degrees  South  latitude,  or  16  degrees  beyond  the 
tropics:  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  propagated  in  Spain,  or  in 
the  South  of  France,  as  these  are  both  situated  under  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  North  latitude:  and  there  are  some 
English  trees  and  plants  affording  a  white  juice,  which,  if  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantities,  may  possibly  produce  by  coagu- 
lation a  similar  elastic  substance. 

Caoutchouc,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  of  comparatively 
modern  introduction;  its  uses  have  been  locally  confined,  and 
but  little  known;  whilst  its  great  abundance,  and  the  easy 
mode  of  its  being  obtained  and  applied,  renders  it  an  advanta- 
geous subject  of  general  investigation:  and  the  principal  object 
herein  is  to  collect  and  arrange  a  series  of  well  authenticated 
facts  relating  to  it;  and,  from  the  inferences  deducible  there- 
from, to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  advantages  of  its  applica- 
tion to  numerous  and  more  extensive  purposes.  I  have  there- 
fore subjoined  abstracts  from  the  accounts  of  M.  de  la  Borde, 
physician  at  Cayenne,  in  Guiana,  &c.  and  also  from  the  fol- 
lowing works: 
Linnaeus.  Spec.  Plant.  Siphonia  Cahuchu. 

■  SuppL  Jatropa  Elastic  a. 
Aublet.  Guian.  II.  PI.  335.  Hevea  Guianensis. 
Annates  de  Chimie.  1792. 

Act.  Par.  1751.  PL  20, fgura  mala.  Pao  Xiringa. 
Now*,  diet.  a*  Hist.  Nat.  IV.  p.  308.  PI.  B.  Lfig.  4. 
Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  5.  Elastic  Gum  Vine,  Urceola 

Elastica. 
Encyclopedia.  Nicholson.  Caoutchouc. 

Londinensis.  Caoutchouc,  Urceola  Elastica. 

General  Review^  of  Foreign  Literature,  1775. 
Repertory  of  Arts,  Caoutchouc 
Chemic.  Diet.  Nicholson.  Caoutchouc. 
Acropedia.  Baldwin.  Cochuc. 

The  French  naturalists  mostly  call  this  substance  Caochouch: 
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M.  Bomare  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Resin  elastique. 
The  me  moires  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences,  1751,  contain  a 
description  of  it  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  and  two  papers  on 
the  manner  of  softening  and  dissolving  it,  by  M.  Macquer,  and 
Herissant,  1763;  also  some  observations  by  M.  Macquer,  1768, 
on  the  caochouch  discovered  in  Cayenne;  and  in  the  same 
publication  for  1769,  there  are  remarks  by  the  Chevalier 
Turgot  on  the  elastic  resin  found  in  the  Isle  of  France,  The 
trees,  vines,  and  plants,  of  different  climates,  producing  it,  are 
numerous,  and  of  various  sorts. 

The  vegetable  substance  of  caoutchouc  or  elastic  gum^  as 
produced  from  the  tree  or  vine  in  its  native  climate,  cannot  be 
imported  in  its  original  fluid  state,  on  account  of  a  spontaneous 
fermentation  which  would  take  place,  and  ultimately  render  it 
useless.  It  is  technically  called  Indian  rubber,  lead  eater,  &c. 
from  its  being  an  Indian  production,  and  chiefly  used  for  the 
purpose  of  erasing  the  strokes  of  black-lead  pencils,  an  inhe- 
rent property  for  which  it  appears  exclusively  to  possess.  It  is 
the  indurated  juice  or  sap  of  a  tree;  and  is  extracted  from  in- 
cisions made  in  the  bark  or  otherwise  by  cutting  off  whole 
branches.  The  fluid,  when  first  exuded,  is  of  a  white  colour, 
and  of  a  glutinous  consistency,  soon  acquiring  a  firm  texture 
by  exposure  to  the  air;  after  which  its  colour  gradually 
changes  to  a  dark  brown  or  black,  which  penetrates  more  or 
less  deep  beneath  the  surface,  according  to  its  age  and  thick- 
ness. It  is  pliable,  extensible,  and  elastic  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree; being  capable  of  great  extension  in  any  direction,  and 
afterwards  of  regaining  nearly  its  former  size  and  shape,  on 
the  extending  force  being  withdrawn.  A  great  degree  of  cold 
renders  it  stiff  and  rigid.  A  moderate  warmth  restores  its  ori- 
ginal elasticity,  renders  it  more  pliable,  and  increases  its  ca- 
pability of  extension.  A  violent  heat  destroys  it  by  melting; 
producing  at  the  same  time  a  dense  smoke.  If  the  heat  be  in- 
creased beyond  this,  ignition  takes  place,  when  it  burns  slowly 
with  a  bright  flame;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  used  for 
torches. 

All  its  qualities  are  permanent  excepting  its  white  colour, 
and  its  original  vegetable  odour,  which  much  resembles  that 
of  Chinese  or  Indian  ink.  Its  specific  gravity  is  rather  less 
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than  that  of  water.  It  is,  in  its  original  fluid  state,  capable  of 
being  moulded  or  formed  into  any  requisite  shape,  impervious 
to  air  and  water;  and  it  appears  to  be  indestructible  excepting 
by  fire,  and  by  its  known  solvents  of  nitric  ether,  essential  oi] 
of  turpentine,  &c.  Water,  or  the  generality  of  oils,  will  not 
dissolve  it  unless  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

When  reduced  to  a  fluid,  either  by  melting  or  by  solu- 
tion, it  is  not  easily  restored  to  a  solid  form,  and  most  of  its 
original  properties  are  lost;  excepting  when  nitric  ether  is  em- 
ployed, which  completely  dissolves  it  at  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere:  and  if  the  solution  be  afterwards 
spread  on  the  surface  of  paper  or  clay,  &c.  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  ether  soon  evaporates,  leaving  the  caoutchouc  unaltered 
in  its  properties.  This  solution  is  transparent,  of  an  amber 
colour;  and,  on  being  thrown  into  water,  rises  to  the  surface, 
forming  a  solid  membrane,  possessing  the  great  elasticity  and 
the  other  qualities  of  original  caoutchouc:  but,  as  the  ether 
requires  much  expensive  preparation,  with  longer  time  than 
the  other  solvents,  this  method  for  most  purposes  is  not  eligi- 
ble. Essential  oil  of  turpentine  is  a  solvent  for  it,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  a  small  degree  of  heat.  If  the  caoutchouc  bottles 
are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  those  pieces  are  examined  a 
few  hours  after  their  immersion  into  this  solvent,  they  will  be 
found  to  be  considerably  augmented  in  their  size  by  absorbing 
the  turpentine;  and  rendered  so  transparent,  that  all  the  differ- 
ent layers,  strata,  or  coatings  of  which  the  bottles,  and  other 
artificial  figures  of  elastic  gum  are  constructed,  may  easily  be 
seen  through  the  edges  of  the  flat  pieces:  this  solution  may 
be  completed  in  about  four  days,  by  repeatedly  straining  it  by 
force  through  cloth  or  hair  bags.  If  pieces  of  paper  or  of  silk 
or  cotton-cloth,  previously  saturated  with  linseed  oil  and  dried< 
be  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  turpentine  evaporates,  leaving  the  oil-case  completely 
covered  with  the  caoutchouc,  possessing  a  remarkable  degree 
of  adhesiveness  and  tenacity;  so  that  if  two  or  more  such 
pieces  be  laid  over  each  other,  and  pressed  together  to  expel 
the  air  between  them,  they  will  unite  with  great  firmness;  and. 
if  afterwards  torn  asunder,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  held 
in  contact  by  numerous  strings  or  fibres  of  the  elastic  gum  on 
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their  surfaces.  Several  pieces  of  silk,  cotton,  or  paper  oil-case, 
may  thus  be  joined  together  to  any  size  and  shape;  forming  a 
resemblance  to  paste-board,  flexible,  and  impervious  to  air. 
Compositions,  for  careening  the  balloons  of  aerostation,  are 
made  of  elastic  gum,  digested  in  essential  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  afterwards  dissolved  by  boiling  it  in  drying  linseed  oil,  in 
various  proportions.  A  piece  of  indurated  caoutchouc  possesses 
an  inherent  toughness,  resisting  the  edge  of  any  sharp  instru- 
ment; but  if  required  to  be  cut,  it  may  be  done  in  any  direc- 
tion by  making  it  rather  warm,  to  increase  its  flexibility  suffi- 
ciently to  bend  it  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  applying  the 
sharp  point  of  a  knife  to  its  strained  surface. 

The  trees  or  vines  producing  caoutchouc,  are  numerous, 
and  not  confined  to  one  species;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Evphorbia,  3d  section,  11th  class,  Linnaus*  Those 
which  are  found  in  Bengal,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  mostly  resemble  the  English  ivy,  bearing  leaves 
at  the  extremities  of  the  small  branches  only.  The  largest 
stems  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  proceeding  in 
numerous  ramifications  on  the  ground,  until  they  meet  with 
other  support;  when  they  ascend,  and  frequently  bind  several 
trees  together  in  the  numerous  folds  of  their  branches:  these 
growing  over  them  descend,  and  again  take  root  in  the  ground, 
from  whence  other  ramifications  of  stems  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  This  property  of  taking  root  in  numerous 
places  is  common  to  many  English  trees  and  plants,  when  suf- 
fered to  grow  naturally  and  without  mutilation. 

The  common  method  of  extracting  the  gum  from  the 
caoutchouc  trees,  is  either  by  incision  or  by  cutting  off  whole 
branches.  The  first  method  is  usually  preferred,  and  is  the  most 
easily  performed;  being  nothing  more  than  cutting  several 
deep  gashes  through  the  bark,  and  placing  shells  round  the 
tree  in  any  convenient  manner  to  receive  the  gum.  The 
second  method  is  injurious  to  the  trees,  but  produces  the 
greatest  quantity;  being  sometimes  more  than  one  third  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  amputated  branches  or  stems:  these  are 
cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and  set  standing  on  their  ends  in 
the  receiving  vessels,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  collected 
trom  them.  To  form  the  caoutchouc  bottles  which  are  com- 
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monly  imported,  a  ball  of  clay  is  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  a 
stick,  and  repeatedly  dipped  into  the  extracted  fluid.  Each 
coating  requires  a  short  time  to  dry  and  harden,  by  exposure 
to  the  air  or  to  the  sun;  and  several  such  coatings  produce 
the  requisite  thickness;  after  which  the  stick  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  clay  is  broken  and  washed  out:  others  are  formed 
wholly  on  clay.  On  opening  some  of  these  bottles,  the  remains 
of  clay,  and  also  the  shape  of  the  stick,  may  be  observed  in 
them.  Their  general  size  is  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter; their  outside  surfaces  are  either  left  plain,  or  indented, 
before  they  are  perfectly  indurated,  with  various  figures, 
which  afterwards  remain  indelible.  They  are  also  equally  ca- 
pable of  receiving  any  kind  of  raised  or  embossed  work,  by  the 
addition  of  small  pieces  of  the  gum  to  their  surfaces,  whilst 
in  the  same  state.  These  bottles  and  all  hollow  figures  of  ani- 
mals, fruit,  &c.  are  thus  molded  or  formed  on  models  of  clay, 
excepting  the  smaller  parts  of  them,  which  are  made  by  coat- 
ing short  pieces  of  twine  or  other  substances  with  the  fluid 
gum,  and  adding  them  to  the  figure  before  its  surface  is  per- 
fectly indurated. 

The  thick  blocks  of  caoutchouc  are  made  in  moulds  of  clay; 
and  sometimes  merely  by  digging  trenches  or  holes  in  the 
ground  near  the  trees,  and  causing  the  extracted  gum  to  flow 
into  them,  wherein  it  gradually  indurates:  and  commonly  so 
little  care  is  taken  during  the  process,  that  pieces  of  clay,  with 
dry  sticks,  grass,  and  leaves,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
midst  of  their  substance;  and  also  small  cavities  partly  filled 
with  the  juice  in  a  fermented  state;  others  are  nearly  free  from 
those  imperfections.  They  are  generally  from  one  to  three  feet 
long;  and  about  two  inches  thick;  having  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  cork.  For  the  purpose  of  erasing  the  strokes  of  black- 
lead  pencils  or  crayons,  small  pieces  of  these  blocks  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  bottles  or  to  any  other  shape,  being  more  durable 
and  convenient.  A  new  block  on  being  cut  appears  white  inter- 
nally, and  the  more  so  toward  the  centre;  but  this  original  white 
colour  will  not  remain  on  its  surface,  where  it  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  air,  longer  than  a  few  days;  yet,  after  the  dark 
shade  has  penetrated  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  it  re- 
quires a  much  longer  time  to  penetrate  farther* 
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Of  the  Syringe  tree,  Siphonia  cahuchu,  or  Siphonia  elastica, 
an  account  is  obtained  from  the  observations  of  M.  de  la 
Borde;  who,  when  travelling  by  the  order  of  the  French  go- 
vernment through  the  interior  of  Africa,  A.  D.  1772,  found 
several  of  them  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Those  in  the  woods  are  not  readily  observed,  from  their  tufted 
branches  being  much  intermixed  with  the  surrounding  foliage; 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  number  of  young  plants 
produced  by  their  falling  seeds,  arid  springing  up  beneath  them; 
these,  being  overshadowed  by  the  forests,  are  mostly  prevented 
from  growing  to  maturity.  The  resinous  juice  flows  at  all 
times  of  the  year;  but  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  favourable 
for  collecting  it;  and  the  natives  generally  prefer  this  time  for 
the  purpose.  They  begin  the  operation  by  washing  the  stem  of 
the  tree  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  to  free  it  from 
moss,  &c.  and  perhaps  to  make  the  gum  flow  more  readily.  A 
cord  is  then  bound  round  the  trunk  at  the  height  of  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground,  to  support  a  trench  or  gutter,  which  is 
made  of  clay  with  a  short  spout  projecting  off  at  one  side  of 
it;  under  which  is  placed  a  calabash  shell,  or  a  hollow  shaped 
piece  of  clay,  to  receive  the  gum.  Several  deep  gashes  are 
then  cut  through  the  bark,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet;  and 
the  white  juice  exuding  therefrom,  flows  around  the  trench, 
and  runs  down  from  the  spout  to  the  receiving  vessel;  into 
which  the  clay-models,  of  any  requisite  shape,  are  afterwards 
dipped  repeatedly,  until  their  surfaces  have  acquired  by  indu- 
ration a  sufficient  thickness,  or  number  of  coatings.  After  the 
process  is  finished,  the  substance  remains  extremely  flexible, 
and  nearly  insoluble:  warm  water,  or  a  moderate  heat,  softens 
it,  and  makes  it  more  pliable,  but  never  renders  it  capable  of 
being  remoulded. 

The  Syringe  tree  is  also  a  native  of  South  America:  in 
Brazil  it  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  generally 
straight  and  free  from  branches,  excepting  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  numerous  and  much  divided;  its  leaves  are  green  on 
the  superior  surface,  and  white  beneath,  growing  three  together 
on  the  same  leaf  stalk;  the  seeds  are  contained  in  pods,  each 
consisting  of  three  cells,  resembling  those  of  the  Ricinus  or 
Palma  Christie  Amongst  others,  M.  Aublet  has  noticed  its 
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fruit,  and  the  white  and  resinous  juice  produced  from  its  trunks 
and  a  botanical  description  of  its  flowers  has  been  given  by 
M.  Richard,  a  French  botanist.  In  the  forests  to  the  north  of 
Quito,  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  the  inhabitants 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Heme.  From  incisions  purposely 
made  in  the  bark,  there  exudes  a  white  fluid  resembling  milk, 
which  gradually  hardens  in  the  air:  of  this  they  make  torches 
or  flambeaux;  and  in  the  province  of  Quito,  they  render  a 
kind  of  coarse  cloth  water  proof,  by  covering  it  with  a  thin 
coat  of  the  fluid  caoutchouc,  which  soon  indurates  thereon; 
and  it  thus  answers  the  common  purposes  of  oil-case.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  river,  the  natives  form  the  gum  into 
rude  figures  of  birds,  fruit,  and  toys  of  different  kinds,  which 
are  not  easily  broken.  For  making  them  they  employ  clay 
models:  these  are  covered  with  one  layer  or  coating  of  the 
gum,  and  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  a  fire  until  its  white  colour 
changes  to  a  deep  yellow:  the  same  operation  is  repeated  until 
it  is  brought  to  a  proper  thickness.  When  that  is  done,  and  it 
is  become  sufficiently  indurated,  the  models  are  crushed  by 
pressing  together  the  sides  of  the  hollow  figure,  and  after- 
wards washed  out.  In  this  manner  they  form  elastic  bottles, 
and  also  shoes  and  boots,  which  in  texture  and  colour  much 
resemble  those  made  of  leather,  and  they  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  impervious  to  water. 

The  nation  of  Omaguas,  situated  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  also  form  the  caoutchouc  into  bottles,  to  the  necks 
of  which  they  fasten  a  hollow  reed,  and  thus  convert  them 
into  a  sort  of  syringe.  From  this  circumstance  the  Portuguese 
of  the  colony  of  Para,  have  called  the  tree  Poo  de  Xiringa; 
and  hence  the  name  of  Seringat  has  been  given  to  it,  and  also 
to  its  resinous  production.  The  wood  of  this  tree  has  been 
wrought  into  small  masts,  it  being  both  light  and  straight. 
There  are  other  trees  in  South  America  producing  a  white 
juice,  which  may  be  converted  into  similar  articles  with  those 
made  from  the  common  caoutchouc  or  syringe  tree;  although 
the  quantity  of  juice,  produced  from  them,  and  also  its  quality, 
may  be  various.  M.  Fresneau  observes,  that  the  elastic  gum 
produced  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  indurates  very  quickly 
after  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  so  that  it  can  be  formed  into  the 
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requisite  shapes  only  at  the  places  where  it  is  produced;  that 
it  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  is  applicable  to 
many  more;  and  therefore  may  become  of  considerable  value 
to  the  colony  by  converting  it  into  regularly  saleable  articles. 

From  the  preceding  abstracts;  it  is  clearly  evinced  that  the 
substance  of  caoutchouc  is  elastic,  flexible,  impervious  to  air  and 
water,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture,  not  easily  separated  or  des- 
troyed; yet,  in  its  natural  fluid  state,  capable  of  being  spread 
on  cloth,  paper,  cordage,  &c.  or  of  being  moulded  or  modelled 
on  clay  or  wax  into  any  requisite  shape;  and  is  easily  obtained 
in  the  most  abundant  quantities  in  the  various  places  from 
whence  it  is  commonly  imported. 

These  qualities  and  circumstances  combined,  and  thus  prac- 
tically obtained,  are  all  that  are  required  in  the  proposed  me- 
thod  of  constructing  elastic  Beds  and  Pillows,  Portable  Tent- 
beds,  Seamen's  Hammocks,  water-proof  Life-preservers,  &c, 
comprising^? 'exible  and  impermeable  cases,  occasionally  enclosed 
in  external  cases  of  the  usual  construction  and  appearance,  and 
capable  of  being  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  instead  of  down 
or  feathers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  rendered  more  or  less 
elastic;  and  also  for  obtaining  an  equal  and  natural  tempera- 
ture, and  other  obvious  advantages  of  lightness  and  porta- 
bility, buoyancy,  &c.  resulting  from  the  foregoing  method  of 
construction.  From  the  preceding  abstracts  it  is  also  apparently 
evinced,  that  such  a  manufactory  can  be  established  with  ad- 
vantage only  at  the  places  where  the  fluid  caoutchouc  is  produced, 
immediately  from  the  trees,  unless  some  eligible  method  can  be 
found  either  to  import  it  in  this  natural  fluid  state,  or  otherwise 
to  dissolve  the  indurated  caoutchouc  without  destroying  its  es- 
sential qualities. 

In  addition  to  the  present  purpose,  the  impermeable  cere- 
cloth, which  has  been  made  of  various  materials  coated  with 
this  vegetable  substance,  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  numerous  purposes  of  leather  and  of  flexible  oil-case*  It 
may  be  made  of  any  size  and  shape,  without  seams  of  thread, 
and  either  elastic  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cloth 
or  other  material  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  It  may 
be  employed  for  covering  chests,  trunks,  portmanteaus,  &c. 
and  more  particularly  the  roofs  of  coaches.  A  thicker  and 
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stronger  sort  may  be  made  into  thongs,  straps,  and  traces, 
carriage  harness,  saddles,  reins,  and  bridles:  these  would  have 
the  usual  appearance  of  leather,  and  possess  all  the  utility  of 
it,  with  the  advantage  of  the  more  durable  properties  of  ca- 
outchouc, either  with  or  without  its  elasticity,  as  may  be  re- 
quired; and  they  may  be  made  entire,  without  seams  of  thread 
in  any  part:  for,  if  two  or  more  pieces  of  indurated  caoutchouc, 
which  are  required  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  each  other, 
are  pressed  together,  having  some  of  the  same  substance  in  its 
natural  fluid  state  previously  applied  to  their  surfaces,  they  will 
soon  become  equally  inseparable  with  any  other  part  of  the 
work,  as  the  fluid  readily  indurates  between  them;  and,  by 
means  of  additional  external  coatings,  every  appearance  of  the 
line  of  contact  may  be  effectually  closed.   This  is  exemplified 
in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  artificial  figures  of  caoutchouc 
which  are  commonly  imported.    And,  by  the  same  means, 
combined  with  those  before  mentioned,  various  instruments, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  may  also  be  constructed,  particularly 
for  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  purposes:  as  flexible  tubes,  of 
various  diameters,  for  conveying  air  or  water;  the  flexible 
parts  of  bellows  of  every  description;  some  kinds  of  chemical 
and  surgical  instruments.  Also  water-proof  shoes  and  boots; 
aprons  and  entire  dresses  for  workmen  employed  in  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  &c.  And  hereby  considerable  improvement 
may  be  made  in  the  construction  of  valves  and  concave  pack- 
ingS)  for  the  pistons  of  hydraulic  presses,  forcing  pumps,  and 
condensers;  also  in  the  construction  of  machines  of  aerostation; 
for  the  entire  coating  of  which,  with  all  their  appendages,  caout- 
chouc may  be   advantageously  employed,  from  its  superior 
strength  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  from  its  durable,  im- 
permeable, and  elastic  properties.   Different  sorts  of  twines 
and  ropes  have  been  coated  with  it  to  various  degrees  of  thick- 
ness, whereby  they  have   been  strengthened,  and   rendered 
considerably  more  durable;  and  therefore  ships'  cordage  may 
be  more  permanently  preserved  from  decay,  if  thus  coated 
with  a  firm,  dry,  flexible,  and  impermeable  substance,  than 
by  means  of  any  of  the  resinous  productions  which  are  com- 
monly employed.  And,  on  further  investigation,  it  will  be 
evinced  that  caoutchouc,  in  its  natural  fluid  state,  is  not  only 
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advantageous  in  its  application  in  these  examples,  and  in 
others  which  may  occur,  but  also,  that  in  some  instances,  it  is 
the  only  substance  which  can  be  obtained  possessing  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  purpose. 

J.  CLARK. 
Bridgewater,  Dec.  4,  1815. 


On  Vaccination  in  Hindostan. 

£From  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  Vol.  III.] 

The  English  have  introduced  the  blessings  of  vaccination 
among  all  descriptions  of  people  in  Hindostan;  by  which 
means  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  are  an- 
nually, preserved.  In  this  humane  undertaking,  the  Brahmins 
have  risen  superior  to  prejudice,  and,  under  their  extensive 
and  powerful  influence,  all  other  casts  of  Hindoos  have  adopt- 
ed the  practice.  Many  letters  on  this  subject  from  eminent 
Brahmins  to  medical  gentlemen  in  India,  do  them  honour; 
they  contain  the  most  liberal  sentiments,  and  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  practice.  Mooperal  Streenivasacha- 
ryy  a  Brahmin,  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Anderson,  at  Madras,  on 
vaccine  inoculation: 

"  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  the  natives 
of  this  country,  that  I  have  perused  the  papers  which  you  have 
published  on  that  wonderful,  healthful,  and  immortal  vaccine 
matter,  discovered  on  the  nipple  and  udders  of  some  cows  in 
England,  by  that  illustrious  physician  Dr.  Jenner;  whereby  the 
loathsome,  painful  and  fatal  Small-pox  has  been  prevented  from 
seizing  the  many  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  India,  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

"  I  am  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  numbers 
of  children  here  have  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter, 
without  any  injury  or  blemish  whatsoever,  excepting  a  small 
spot  at  the  place  where  the  matter  is  applied,  which  is  com- 
monly on  the  arm.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  wished  that  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  discovery  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  natives  of  this  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  the  rich  and  honourable,  as  well  as  those 
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of  low  casts.  On  this  account  it  might  be  useful  to  remove  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  arising  from  the  term 
cow-pock,  being  literally  translated  Comary,  in  the  advertise- 
ment which  has  been  published  in  our  Tamul  tongue ;  whereas 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  drop  of  nectar  from  the  exu- 
berant udders  of  the  cows  in  England,  and  no  way  similar  to 
the  humour  discharged  from  the  tongue  and  feet  of  diseased 
cattle  in  this  country. 

(Signed)  Mooperal  Streenivasachary." 

As  vaccination  is  now  so  generally  adopted  in  Hindostan, 
and  likely  to  become  an  universal  blessing  in  that  populous 
part  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing singular  fact,  respecting  the  antiquity  of  vaccination  in  In- 
dia, taken  from  the  Asiatic  Register  for  1804;  which  is  alto- 
gether a  curious  and  authentic  addition  to  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing to  humanity. 

"  The  fact  stated  in  the  following  translation  of  a  written 
memorandum  from  the  Nabob  Mirza  Mehady  Ali  Khan,  who 
was  long  resident  at  Benares,  that  the  effects  of  vaccination 
have  been  known  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  that  celebrated 
quarter  of  India,  is  referred  to  the  investigation  of  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  and  ability,  since  they  cannot  want  the 
inclination,  to  prosecute  so  interesting  an  inquiry.  The  un- 
doubted intimation  of  this  fact,  that  vaccination  has  been  prac- 
tised among  the  worshippers  of  Bowannee,  will  not  detract  an 
iota  from  the  merits  of  the  Jennerian  discovery;  the  fortuitous 
and  happy  circumstance  that  led  to  the  discovery  in  Europe, 
has  been  unquestionably  and  most  satisfactorily  proved,  whilst 
the  anxiety,  study,  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  exertions, 
which  have  been  applied  by  its  benevolent  professor  to  ensure 
the  conviction  of  the  world,  in  the  unbounded  benefit  of  the 
discovery,  have  entitled  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. The  full  ascertainment  of  the  fact  will  only  go  to  afford 
an  additional  instance  of  primeval  oriental  knowledge;  whether 
acquired  or  accidental  is  to  be  hereafter  proved.  It  will  only 
open  an  additional,  neglected  mine,  for  the  curious  and  the 
learned;  and  will  be  another  proof  that  the  East  has  been  the 
seat  of  wisdom,  "  where  learning  nourished  and  the  arts  are 
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prized;"  however  much  the  neglect  with  which  this  knowledge 
has  been  treated  in  this  country,  may  reflect  upon  the  modern 
degeneracy,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  Indian  character;  which 
may,  however,  be  all  accounted  for  from  the  effects  of  the  va- 
rious revolutions  to  which  their  country  has,  for  so  many  ages, 
been  a  prey;  leaving  thence  room  to  the  liberal  construction  of 
the  unbiassed  of  every  nation  to  conclude,  that  before  the  in- 
troduction of  a  foreign  sway  into  Hindostan  and  the  Deecan, 
its  Hindoo  inhabitants  were  versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  far 
beyond  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  same  remote  period 
of  time." 

Translation  of  a  written  Memorandum  from  the  Nabob  Mirza 

Mehady  Ali  Kahn. 

"  During  the  period  of  my  abode  in  the  district  of  Benares, 
my  eldest  son  being  taken  ill  of  a  bad  kind  of  the  small-pox, 
and  my  friends  interesting  themselves  for  my  comfort  and  his 
relief,  one  of  them  named  Slookum  Chund,  a  Hindoo,  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  was  in  the  city  of  Benares  one  Alep  Choby, 
a  Brahmin  from  Oude,  whose  practice  was  chiefly  confined  to 
this  malady.  Him,  therefore,  I  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  to 
the  town  of  Ghazeepoor,  where  I  dwelt;  and  he  arrived  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  eruption;  on  seeing  which  he  observed,  that  if 
the  eruption  had  not  taken  place,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  facilitate  and  render  it  easy,  but  that  now  it  was  too  late.  On 
asking  Choby  what  the  process  was,  he  said, '  from  the  matter  of 
the  pustule  on  the  cow,  I  keep  a  thread  drenched,  which  ena- 
bles me,  at  pleasure,  to  cause  an  easy  eruption  on  any  child; 
adoring  at  the  same  time  Bowannee,  (who  is  otherwise  called 
Debee,  Mata,  and  Sebla,  and  who  has  the  direction  of  this  ma- 
lady,) as  well  in  my  own  person,  as  by  causing  the  father  of  the 
child  to  perform  the  like  ceremonies;  after  which  I  run  the 
drenched  string  into  a  needle,  and  drawing  it  through  between 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  child's  upper  arm,  leave  it  there,  per- 
forming the  same  operation  in  both  arms,  which  always  en- 
sures an  easy  eruption;  on  the  first  appearance  of  which  the 
child's  father  or  guardian  renews  his  worship  to  Bowannee; 
and  as  the  animal  this  goddess  rides  on  is  an  ass,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  such  parent  or  guardian  to  fill  his  lap  with  grain, 
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which  an  ass  is  sent  to  eat  up  These  observances  ensure  the 
propitious  direction  of  Bowannee,  so  that  only  a  very  few  pus- 
tules make  their  appearance,  nor  does  any  one  die  under  this 
process.'  Thus  far  did  I  learn  from  Alep  Choby. 

44  Upon  referring  on  this  subject  to  a  native,  well  versed  in 
the  learning  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  he  told  me  that  the 
practice  thus  described  by  Choby  was  not  general  among  them, 
but  confined  to  those  who  were  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Bowannee,  and  adored  her  with  implicit  faith;  and  upon  my 
asking  the  person  whether  he  was  aware  how  the  matter  of  the 
pustule  got  from  the  cow,  and  whether  all  cows  had  such  pus- 
tules, or  only  those  of  a  certain  description;  he  answered,  that 
on  these  points  he  possessed  no  information,  but  had  certainly 
tmderstood  that  the  cows  had  these  pustules  break  out  on 
them,  and  that  from  the  matter  thereof  children  were  infected, 
acknowledging  however  that  he  spoke  not  this  from  ocular 
knowledge,  but  from  report." 


Account  of  a  new  Blow-pipe,  in  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John 
Newman  to  the  Editor, 

[From  the  London  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  1, 1816.] 

SIR, 

As  I  conceive  you  must  feel  interested  by  every  thing  con- 
nected with  science,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  short 
description  of  an  instrument  calculated  to  lessen  the  fatigue 
attending  some  of  the  researches  of  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher. The  common  blow-pipe  is  an  instrument,  which,  though 
of  great  value  to  the  operative  chemist,  has  many  defects. 
Whilst  in  use  it  confines  the  motions  of  the  person  working 
with  it,  and  renders  him  incapable  of  giving  that  minute  atten- 
tion to  his  experiment  which  is  often  required,  and  its  applica- 
tion is  confined,  since  by  means  of  it  the  breath  only  can  be 
employed  to  produce  the  required  effect. 

To  obviate  these  and  other  disadvantages  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  many  persons,  and  by  adapting  apparatus  to  the  simple 
instrument,  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  more  complete 
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and  perfect.  Some  of  these  improvements  are  calculated  to 
leave  the  operator  unengaged  with  the  immediate  care  of  the 
instrument,  and  others  enable  him  to  feed  the  flame  with  such 
gazeous  matter  as  will  increase  the  combustion  and  exalt  the 
temperature;  but  they  have  in  general,  I  think,  either  rendered 
the  instrument  more  bulky,and  consequently  inconvenient;  or 
more  intricate  and  subject  to  derangement.  I  have  long  thought 
the  blow-pipe  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  it  was  an  ob- 
ject also  to  preserve  its  simplicity;  I  flatter  myself,  that  without 
lessening  the  latter,  I  have  added  something  to  the  perfection 
of  the  instrument. 

Having  frequent  occasion  to  condense  the  air  in  cavities,  I 
had  observed  with  some  surprise  the  length  of  time  required 
by  the  air  so  confined  to  escape  through  such  small  apertures 
as  might  exir.t,  or  were  purposely  made  into  these  cavities;  and 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Brooks  he  suggested,  that  if  the 
stream  were  tolerably  equable,  the  principle  which  gave  rise  to 
such  an  effect  might  be  followed  with  advantage  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  blow-pipe,  and  I  have  since  verified  this  idea. 

The  instrument  I  have  made  consists  of  a  strong  plate  cop- 
per box  perfectly  air  tight,  three  inches  in  width  and  height, 
and  four  in  length,  a  condensing  syringe  to  force  air  into  the 
box,  and  a  stop  cock  and  jet  at  one  end  of  it  to  regulate  the 
stream  thrown  out.  The  piston-rod  of  the  condenser  works 
through  collars  of  leather  in  the  cap,  which  has  an  aperture  in 
the  side  and  a  screw  connected  with  a  stop-cock,  which  may 
again  communicate  with  a  jar,  bladder,  or  gazometer  contain- 
ing oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  other  gasses.  This  communication 
being  made,  and  the  condenser  being  worked,  any  air  that  is 
required  may  be  thrown  into  the  box  and  propelled  through 
the  jet  on  the  flame. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  By  a  few  strokes 
of  the  piston  the  air  is  thrown  into  the  chamber  and  forms  a 
compressed  atmosphere  within  it.  When  the  cock  is  opened 
the  air  expanding  issues  out  with  great  force  in  a  small  but  ra- 
pid stream,  which,  when  directed  on  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  acts 
as  the  jet  from  a  common  blow-pipe,  but  with  more  precision 
and  regularity.  The  force  of  the  stream  of  air  is  easily  adjust- 
ed by  opening  more  or  less  the  small  stop-cock,  and  I  have 
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found  that  with  a  moderate  charge  it  will  remain  uniform  for 
twenty  minutes;  opening  the  stop-cock,  or  the  use  of  the  sy^ 
ringe,  will  immediately  raise  it  to  its  first  strength, 

These  blow-pipes  are  very  portable,  not  liable  to  injury,  and 
answer,  I  believe,  the  expectations  of  all  who  have  tried  them, 
and  I  have  made  many  of  them  for  different  persons,  The 
whole  instrument,  with  a  lamp  adapted  to  it,  packs  up  in  3 
small  box  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length  and  four  inches  in 
width  and  height,  and  there  is  enough  space  left  for  other 
small  articles.  I  have  fitted  up  boxes  rather  larger  in  size  with, 
a  selection  of  tests  and  other  useful  articles  in  addition  to  the 
blow-pipe,  and  in  this  state  they  form  complete  miqeralogica;} 
travelling  cabinets. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  NEWMAN, 
Philosophical  Instrument  Maker, 
No.  7?  Lisle-street,  Leicester-square, 


Specimen  of  a  new  Nomenclature  for  Meteorological  $cien£& 
by  Thos.  Forster,  F.  L.  S,  Hill.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  &c, 

£From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  February,  1816.  j 

The  habit  of  the  English  writers  of  borrowing  from  othe> 
tongues  the  greatest  part  of  their  technical  words,  especially 
those  which  are  used  for  the  sciences,  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
natural  history  is  not  so  much  known  to  the  generality  of  the 
people  here,  as  it  seems  to  he  in  many  of  the  northern  coun? 
tries.  This  fact  was  brought  into  view  to  me,  when  I  asked  se- 
veral artists,  who  were  about  to  travel  over  Wales  and  other 
mountainous  lands,  to  watch  for  and  to  sketch  the  changes  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  clouds  which  took  place  in  sucl) 
places,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  those  which  are  common 
in  flat  countries.  They  told  me  that  they  could  never  remem? 
ber  the  technical  terms,  which  were  made  up  of  J^atin  pr 
Greek  words,  which  they  did  not  understand  and  wished  that 

Vol,  VI,  %  f  JJp,  23. 
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names  could  be  given  to  meteorological  phenomena,  which 
are  formed  out  of  our  own  tongue.  Struck  by  this  remark,  I 
made  the  following  name-list,  which  I  shall  go  on  with  here- 
after for  other  appearances.  Meanwhile,  those  ^ho  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  make  remarks,  or  to  take  sketches  of  the  clouds, 
&c.  can  make  use  of  the  following  terms: 

Curl  cloud.  The  old  name  in  Latin  by  Mr.  Howard,  is 
Cirrus,  a  curl;  Cirrulus  and  curl  being  the  diminutive. 

Stacken-cloud,  or  Cumulus,  from  the  verb  to  stack,  to 
heap  up. 

Fall  cloud,  or  Stratus;  being  the  falling,  or  subsidence  of 
watery  particles  in  the  evening. 

Sonder-cloud,  or  Cirrocumulus,  is  a  sundered  cloud,  made 
up  of  separated  orbs.  The  characteristic  of  this  cloud  being  the 
gathering  together  into  a  bed,  of  little  clouds,  yet  so  far  asun- 
der as  not  to  touch. 

Wane-cloud,  or  Cirrostratus;  from  the  waning  or  subsiding 
state  of  this  cloud  in  all  its  forms. 

TwAiN-CLOUD>or  Cumulostratus;  made  often  by  the  twin- 
ing or  uniting  of  two  clouds  together. 

Rain-clo  D,or  Nimbus,  speaks  for  itself.  So  we  can  have 
Storm-cloud,  Thunder-cloud,  &c. 

Moon-ring,  or  Halo;  a  ring  including  an  area  around  the 
Moon. 

Sun-ring,  the  same  about  the  Sun,  Solar  Halo. 

Moon-burr,  a  fleecy  or  confused  burr  about  the  Moon. 
The  old  name  is  Corona.  So  we  have  Sun-burr,  Double  Moon- 
ring,  Threefold  Moon-ring,  coloured  Sun-ring,  &c. 

Mock-sun,  or  Parhelion. 

Mock-moon,  or  Paraselene. 

Moon- crown:  this  may  answer  to  the  Halo  Discoides  of 
my  Nomenclature. 

Rainbow,  retains  its  old  name  instead  of  Iris. 

Rain-ray,  the  Rabdi  divergenses  of  my  Name-list. 

Cone-ray,  the  Rabdus  pyramidalis  of  the  same. 

Shoot- flame,  or  shooting,  or  falling  star,  instead  of  meteor. 
Thus  we  can  have  White-tailed,  Shoot-flame,  &c.  instead  of 
Caudate  Meteor. 

Wisp-flame,  or  Ignis  fatuus. 
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Pole-streamer,  or   Northern-light.   The   Aurora  being 
Australis,  us  well  as  Borealis. 

Bloomen-flame,  the  electric  flame  seen  about  flowers,  par- 
ticularly the  evening  primrose,  described  in  my  Res.  Atm. 
Phaen.  &c. 

As  I  intend  to  publish  a  more  complete  Nomenclature  for 
Meteorological  Science  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  I  have 
merely  made  this  specimen,  intended  to  be  inserted  in  some 
of  the  periodical  journals. 

For  explanation  of  the  phenomena  for  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  them,  I  refer  to  my  "  Researches  about  Atmo- 
spheric Phenomena;"  in  which  I  have  given  plates  explanatory 
of  the  clouds,  in  many  of  their  various  forms.  Any  information 
on  meteorological  subjects  with  which  my  friends  will  honour 
me,  will  be  thankfully  received,  as  I  am  collecting  materials 
for  future  publication. 

T.  FORSTER. 


On  Contractions  after  Burns   or  Extensive  Ulcerations,   By 
Henry  Earle,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Foundling  Hospital* 

J^From  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  V.] 

The  occurrence  of  contractions  after  large  ulcerations  where 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  has  been  extensively  destroyed,  is  so 
frequent  a  subject  of  regret  among  surgeons,  and  so  constant 
a  source  of  blame  among  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers,  that  I  trust  no  apology  is  necessary  in  offer- 
ing the  following  observations  and  case. 

I  should  have  hesitated  in  giving  publicity  to  an  insulated 
fact,  and  should  have  waited  until  subsequent  experience  had 
confirmed  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  shall  recommend  to 
be  adopted  in  these  cases,  but  that  I  conceive  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  grounded  to  be  perfectly  established,  though  the 
present  application  of  it  may  be  in  some  respects  new;  and 
farther  I  am  unwilling  to  withhold  any  suggestions  which  may 
at  all  interest  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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\  have  Said  that  these  contractions  are  a  source  of  blame  to 
burgeons;  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  such  reproaches  are 
merited,  as  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  them  by  proper  and 
Strict  attention  to  position  during  the  progress  of  the  healing 
process:  and  many  limbs  are  suffered  to  continue  in  a  bent 
position,  by  which  the  sides  of  the  wound  are  proximated, 
and  a  smaller  surface  left  for  cicatrization,  even  when  such 
wounds  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  joint.  By  such  prac- 
tice the  permanent  benefit  is  often  sacrificed  to  remove  a  tem- 
porary evil.  The  wounds  are  certainly  sooner  healed  over,  but 
the  limb  may  for  ever  after  remain  contracted  and  useless* 
Frequently,  however,  such  contractions  do  not  depend  on  any 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  but  are  the  result  of  a 
natural  process  which  follows  cicatrization,  and  which  has 
often  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  art  to  control.  This  process 
consists  in  an  absorption  of  the  granulations  on  which  the  new 
skin  has  been  formed;  by  which  the  cicatrix  is  made  to  occupy 
a,  much  smaller  extent  than  the  originally  ulcerated  surface* 
Perhaps  it  would  be  speaking  more  correctly  to  say*  that  the 
granulations,  which  are  at  first  florid  and  extremely  vascular* 
after  having  deposited  the  new  skin,  receive  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  blood,  become  paler  and  diminished  in  bulk,  and 
consequently  occupy  much  less  surface  for  the  new  skin.  In 
many  cases,  such  as  amputation,  where  sufficient  integuments 
have  not  been  saved  to  cover  the  bones,  this  process  is  very 
Salutary,  as  it  is  essential  to  have  the  smallest  possible  extent 
of  new  skin  on  a  surface  which  is  to  be  subject  to  much  pres- 
sure-. But  when  it  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neck  or 
any  of  the  joints,  it  often  causes  the  most  distressing  contrac- 
tions and  deformities.  The  force  with  which  this  gradual  pro- 
Cess  acts  is  truly  astonishing.  I  have  known  it  draw  down 
the  chin  upon  the  sternum,  and  approximate  the  shoulders  so 
much  as  to  cause  a  partial  absorption  of  the  clavicles,  and 
Completely  alter  the  dimensions  of  the  thorax. 

To  superficial  observers,  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
textent  of  the  mischief,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  evil 
'depended  on  the  contracted  integuments,  by  a  simple  division 
<of  which  the  limb  WOuld  be  instantly  set  at  liberty. 

•So  deceptive  is  this  appearance  that  I  have  more  than  once 
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known  men  indulge  this  vain  hope  of  affording  relief  until  a 
painful  and  ineffectual  operation  has  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  In  recent  cases,  occurring  in  any  of  the  extremities,  the 
contraction  may  be  confined  to  the  integuments,  by  dividing 
which,  the  deformity  may  be  for  a  time  removed;  but  the 
same  cause  continuing  to  operate  will  produce  the  same  effect, 
and  the  limb  will  again  contract  after  the  wound  is  suffered 
to  heal  up.  Where  the  contraction  has  been  of  longer  duration, 
the  muscles  acquire  a  new  sphere  of  action,  and  afford  an  ad- 
ditional and  powerful  opposition  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
limb.  Lastly,  where  it  occurs  about  the  trunk,  even  the  bony 
fabric  becomes  moulded  and  adapted  to  particular  forms  by 
the  powerful  constriction  exerted  on  it  by  this  gradual  but 
certain  process.  In  such  cases  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  most  severe  operations  cannot  afford  a  prospect  of 
even  temporary  alleviation. 

From  having  several  times  witnessed  such  operations, 
which  are  wholly  inefficient  to  the  end  in  view*  I  was  induced 
to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  which  I 
shall  now  beg  to  relate. 

William  Rule,  aged  six  years,  was  brought  up  from  the 
nursery  in  November,  1813,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Foundling, 
I  was  requested  to  examine  him  on  account  of  a  contraction  in 
his  left  arm.  On  inquiry,  I  found,  that,  about  a  twelve-month 
before,  he  had  been  very  severely  burnt,  in  consequence  of 
his  clothes  taking  fire;  his  neck  and  back  had  been  extensively 
injured,  but  were  then  perfectly  healed;  his  left  arm  and  fore 
arm  had  suffered  most;  particularly  on  the  inner  and  fore  part* 
and  there  were  then  several  small  ulcerations  which  had  been 
repeatedly  healed,  and  again  broke  out  from  the  very  tense 
state  of  the  integuments.  From  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  wrist,  a  firm  tense  cicatrix  of 
an  almost  horny  consistence,  extended,  which  kept  the  elbow 
immoveably  bent  to  a  right  angle.  Being  fully  aware  of  the 
inefficacy  of  a  mere  transverse  incision,  on  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  I  proposed  to  remove  the  whole  cicatrix,  and 
to  endeavour  to  approximate  the  integuments  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  arm,  which  was  to  be  kept  extended  on  a  splint* 
&ot  only  during  the  healing  of  the  wound,  but  for  a  consider* 
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able  time  after  the  cicatrix  had  formed;  until,  indeed,  those 
changes,  which  I  have  above  described,  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished. By  such  practice  I  conceived  that  the  contraction,  which 
I  knew  must  follow  so  extensive  a  wound,  would  take  place 
in  a  lateral  direction,  and  not  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb.  In 
a  word,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  direct  and  modify  that,  which 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  prevent,  and  thus,  at  all  events, 
counteract  its  injurious  effect.  Having  submitted  my  opinion 
to  some  professional  friends,  which  met  their  concurrence,  on 
the  12th  of  November  I  performed  the  operation  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  the  following  manner.  1  made 
an  incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cicatrix,  commencing  about 
two  inches  above  the  elbow,  where  it  was  broadest,  and  termi- 
nating within  two  inches  of  the  wrist;  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
incision  was  made  through  the  sound  integuments.    I  then 
made  a  similar  cut  on  the  inner  side,  and  carried  it  down 
gradually,  converging  until  it  met  the  opposite  incision.   The 
upper  part  of  this  incision  was  necessarily  made  through  the 
cicatrix,  which  nearly  enveloped  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow. 
The  next  step  was  to  dissect  off  the  firm  horny  cicatrix,  which 
I  detached  from  below  upwards  as  high  as  the  commencement 
of  the  incision,  conceiving  that  this  triangular  flap  of  cicatrix 
might  be  useful  in  accelerating  the  healing  of  so  extensive  a 
wound.  I  did  not  remove  it  from  its  upper  broad  basis,  think- 
ing that  it  might  unite  in  its  new  situation.  On  attempting 
now  to  extend  the  arm,  we  found   considerable  resistance 
from  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  which  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  more  limited  sphere  of  action, 
that  they  with  difficulty  admitted  of  any  extension.  By  degrees, 
however,  they  yielded  considerably,  and  the  arm  was  brought 
nearly  to  a  right  line.  When  the  arm   was  so  extended,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  cicatrix,  which  still  remained  attached  to 
the  upper  arm,  was  deficient  nearly  three  inches  of  reaching 
the  part  from  whence  it  had  been  removed. 

The  sides  of  the  wound  were  now  approximated  as  much 
as  possible  with  adhesive  plaister,  and  the  whole  limb  was 
bound  down  on  a  splint.  As  the  operation  had  been  rather 
tedious  and  very  painful,  and  there  was  great  disposition  to 
spasm  in  the  biceps,  I  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  opium,  and 
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directed  the  nurse  to  sit  by  him  and  hold  his  hand,  which 
checked  the  violence  of  the  cramps.  This  disposition  in  the 
muscles  to  contract  gradually  abated,  and  the  following  day  I 
was  able  to  extend  the  arm  perfectly  to  a  right  line.  On  re- 
moving the  dressings,  four  days  after,  I  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  cicatrix  which  I  had  detached,  had  sloughed;  in  conse- 
quence, I  suppose,  of  its  being  a  part  of  new  formation,  and 
not  possessing  the  same  vital  powers  with  an  originally  formed 
part.  The  slough  was  soon  thrown  off,  and  the  wound,  though 
extensive,  wore  a  healthy  aspect. 

Nothing  sinister  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  cure, 
and  the  whole  was  perfectly  healed  by  the  20th  of  December. 
I  continued  to  apply  the  splint  constantly  for  about  six  weeks 
longer,  during  which  time  the  cicatrix  diminished  much  in  a 
lateral  direction,  and  in  a  very  slight  degree  in  the  long  direc- 
tion, but  the  arm  continued  perfectly  straight,  I  now  permitted 
him  to  use  his  arm  for  some  hours  during  the  day,  but  reap- 
plied the  splint  when  in  school  and  at  night.  By  degrees  he  left 
off  the  use  of  the  splint  altogether  during  the  day,  but  I  directed 
it  to  be  applied  at  bed-time  until  about  a  week  since.  I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  nearly  five  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  wound  was  healed,  and  his  arm  continues  perfectly  straight, 
and  he  enjoys  the  free  use  of  it  as  much  as  the  other.  The 
cicatrix  has  contracted  laterally  to  about  one-third  the  size 
of  the  wound,  is  quite  insensible,  hard  and  devoid  of  vessels, 
«md  on  the  whole,  from  its  present  appearance,  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  any  further  alteration  will  take  place. 

I  have  considered  this  case  not  unworthy  of  attention,  as  it 
strongly  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  art,  well  directed,  in  counter- 
acting and  even  rendering  subservient  a  powerful  law  in  the 
animal  economy.  The  view  which  I  have  been  led  to  take  of 
the  subject  is,  I  believe,  new,  and  the  result  of  the  case  will, 
perhaps,  warrant  my  expectations  that  it  may  be  beneficial 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  many  deformities  and  con- 
tractions in  the  extremities. 

Should  a  similar  case  occur  to  me  again,  I  should  prefer 
the  removal  of  the  whole  cicatrix  at  once,  to  leaving  it  with 
the  probability  of  its  sloughing. 
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Report  on  the  Epidemic  Small  Pox  and  Chicken  Pox,  which 
prevailed  in  New-Tor k  during  the  last  Autumn  and  Winter, 
explanatory  of  the  Causes  of  supposed  Failures  of  the  Vaccine 
Disease.  Ordered  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New-Tor k,  at  their  quarterly  meeting,  January, 
1816. 

[The  re-appearance  of  Small  Pox  in  the  City  of  New-York  during"  the 
last  year,  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Society;  the  report  of 
whose  committee  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  document  on  this  inter- 
esting* subject.  They  have  designated  the  origin  of  the  disease,  its  character 
and  mortality,  and  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  efficiency  of  Vacci- 
nation, and  of  the  sentiments  entertained  with  respect  to  its  preservative 
power.  They  also  give  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  Varicella,  with  the 
unusual  severity  of  its  symptoms. 

We  make  an  abridgment  of  this  publication,  which  is  well  worthy  of  pub- 
lic notice,  and  hope  it  may  excite  similar  attention  in  other  parts  of  our 
country,  where  epidemics  shall  appear  in  uncommon  forms.] 

To  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New-Torh 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  progress  of  the 
Small  Pox  for  the  year  past  in  this  city:  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  reports  which  have  arisen  unfriendly  to  the  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion, and  to  enquire  into  any  supposed  failure  of  the  Kine  Pock: 

Respectfully  Report; 

That  they  have  diligently  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  the  small  pox.  The  first  fatal  case  of  that  disease 
was  found  reported  at  the  Inspector's  Office  on  the  15th  May, 
1815.  It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  soldier  of  the  name  of 
Asa  Tanner,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  Military  Hos- 
pital on  account  of  frosted  feet,  from  which  he  had  not  reco* 
vered  when  he  arrived  in  this  city,  in  a  coasting  vessel  from 
Boston.  He  lodged  in  a  common  boarding  house  in  the  lower 
end  of  Front-street,  and  was  taken  sick  immediately  after  his 
arrival:  it  was  a  case  of  confluent  small  pox,  which  termina- 
ted his  life  in  five  days.  No  person  was  discovered  to  have 
taken  the  Small  Pox  from  this  man  excepting  another  soldier 
and  fellow-lodger  in  the  same  house,  who,  it  is  believed,  died 
in  the  Military  Hospital  at  New  Utrecht,  on  Long-Island. 

PJo  other  fatal  case  of  this  disease  is  found  recorded  until 
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thej28th  of  August.  Another  death  occurred  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month,  more  than  three  months  after  the  first  record- 
ed death  by  the  small  pox. 

Your  committee  are  informed  by  A.  Smith,  a  soldier,  that 
the  small  pox  existed  on  Governor's  Island  in  February,  1815. 
He  particularly  mentioned  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Munson, 
the  daughter  of  a  soldier,  who  had  the  small  pox  about  that 
time.  She  was  attended  in  the  hospital  by  the  military  sur- 
geon, and  recovered. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  the  small  pox  appeared  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city,  and  further  inquiry  into  succeeding 
cases  of  it  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

Your  committee  not  having  been  able  to  procure  any  pub- 
lic or  private  records  of  the  cases  of  small  pox,  except  of  those 
which  were  fatal,  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  their  power  to 
trace  more  explicitly  the  introduction  of  that  disease  into  our 
city. 

Your  committee,  however,  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was 
introduced  from  some  distant  place  by  means  of  trading  or 
coasting  vessels:  this  opinion  is  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  two  first  recorded  deaths,  and  of  the  second  case 
of  the  disease;  or,  that  it  has  been  conveyed  into  the  city 
through  the  military,  with  which  our  intercourse  has  been 
more  extended  and  multiplied  during  the  continuance  of  the 
late  war,  than  any  other  district  of  the  union.  The  early  ap- 
pearance of  the  small  pox  in  the  military  hospital  of  Governor's 
Island,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  the  complaint  in  three 
soldiers  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  November,  the  United  States' 
frigate  Guerriere  arrived  in  this  port  from  the  Mediterranean, 
with  many  of  the  crew  labouring  under  the  small  pox;  seven- 
teen cases  of  that  disease  were  carried  to  the  hospital  at  the 
Wallabout. 

Your  committee  have  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  character  and  mortality  of  the  small  pox,  as  it  has  appear- 
ed in  our  city.  As  an  epidemic,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been 
so  virulent  in  its  nature,  as  to  attack  almost  every  individual 
in  whom  the  susceptibility  to  its  action  had  not  been  destroyed 
Vol.  VI.  ,2Q  No.  23. 
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by  inoculation  or  vaccination.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was 
generally  short,  the  progress  of  it  very  rapid,  and  the  treat- 
ment, comparatively  speaking,  but  rarely  successful.  In  the 
the  majority  of  instances  it  was  confluent:  adults  appear  to 
have  been  as  subject  to  it  as  children.  It  prevailed  most 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  and  more  in  the 
eastern  and  upper  parts  of  the  city,  than  near  the  North  River, 
and  in  tht  larger  streets  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway.  The 
proportion  of  deaths,  from  this  confluent  small  pox,  has  been 
greater,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  than  has  ever  been 
observed  in  London,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  deaths,  recorded  in  the  Inspector's  Office,  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  thirty-nine  deaths  are  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  at  the  Lazaretto.  This  number,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  somewhat  more  than  one  third 
of  the  aggregate  cases  of  the  confluent  small  pox  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  city.  But  supposing  the  aggregate  of  such  cases 
of  the  small  pox  to  be  only  eight  hundred;  and  admitting  an 
addition  of  one  third  of  this  number  to  have  taken  the  small 
pox  in  a  mild  way,  or  of  the  distinct  kind,  it  will  give  a  total  of 
nearly  eleven  hundred  cases  of  the  small  pox  that  have  occur- 
red in  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  from  the  period  of  the  first  re- 
ported death,  to  the  1st  of  April,  instant;  exclusive  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  persons  that  have  received  the  disease  by 
inoculation,  and  of  whom  no  precise  or  definite  estimate  can 
be  made,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  records. 

The  varicella,  or  chicken  pox,  another  eruptive  and  febrile 
disease,  appeared  about  the  same  time  with  the  small  pox,  and 
prevailed  generally  throughout  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  It 
was  marked  by  severe  and  unusual  symptoms,  and  presented 
the  appearances  in  particular  cases,  that  have  been  said  to  be- 
long to  swine  pox,  or  water  pox,  authorising  the  conclusion  of 
their  being  varieties  of  the  same  disease.* 

It  has  been  observed,  that  u  medical  assistance  being  seldom 
necessary  in  the  chicken  pox,  practitioners  are  less  acquainted 
with  this  than  most  other  eruptive  fevers."f  The  committee 
here  advert  to  the  opinion  of  such  high  authority  on  this  sub- 

"  Thomas's  Modern  Practice.  f  Wilson  on  Febrile  Diseases. 
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ject,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  instances  of  chicken 
pox,  that  have  been  mistaken  for  the  small  pox;  and  also  to 
account  for  the  differences  in  the  histories  of  this  disease,  as 
furnished  by  European  writers;  and  who  have  not  described 
it  agreeably  to  the  appearances  and  severity  it  has  exhibited 
during  the  late  epidemic.  The  committee  agree  with  the  Eu- 
ropean writers  in  the  opinion,  that  no  danger  ever  attends  the 
chicken  pox;  that  its  pustules  form  much  sooner;  are  irregular 
in  their  shape,  more  transparent,  and  seldom  contain  well- 
formed  pus.  They  agree  also,  that  by  the  fifth  day  they  are 
generally  drying  or  disappearing;  and  that  from  this  period 
all  the  symptoms  continue  to  decline,  leaving  no  marks  on  the 
skin,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  or  from  accident. 

Authors  have  generally  remarked,  that  this  disease  arises 
from  a  specific  poison;  but  it  should  also  have  been  added,  that 
this  poison  must  necessarily  be  ephemeral  and  extremely  mild 
in  comparison  with  small  pox,  since  it  is  admitted  that  danger 
never  attends  the  former;  that  its  largest  pustules  disappear 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  system;  while  the  epidemic 
small  pox  is  generally  followed  by  a  secondary  fever  as  a  part 
of  a  much  more  protracted  disease,  the  violence  of  which  is  in 
proportion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quantity  of  matter  absorbed, 
and  oftentimes  places  the  life  of  the  patient  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger. — It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  the  vesicles  of  the 
chicken  pox  present  large  and  irregular,  or  only  partial  scabs, 
situated  on  their  apices,  and  do  not  leave  the  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  which  frequently  continues  a  very  long  time  after 
the  small  pox;  that,  at  the  period  of  desquamation,  there  are 
very  perceptible  prominences  in  the  skin,  very  easy  to  distin- 
guish from  the  even  or  indented  surface  left  by  the  small  pox; 
the  pustules  of  which  are  converted  into  scabs,  or  their  con- 
tents are  discharged  on  the  skin. 

Authors  have  stated,  that  varicella  is  preceded  by  a  short 
slight  fever,  or  by  a  fever  of  uncertain  duration,  and  that  it  is 
not  attended  by  severe  symptoms.  Your  committee,  however, 
have  seen  it  assuming  a  degree  of  violence  equal  to  some  of 
the  forms  of  small  pox,  producing  convulsions  and  great  gene- 
ral derangement  of  the  system.  They  have  remarked  also 
what  they  find  to  have  been  noticed  by  Pinel,  Willan,  and 
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others,  that  the  chicken  pox  may  be  confluent  to  a  great  de- 
gree; and  they  believe  that  it  may  be  protracted  to  a  longer 
period  even  than  small  pox,  owing  to  the  partial  eruption 
of  pustules,  and  the  successive  formation  of  others  for  many 
weeks;  that  the  eruption  may  be  more  abundant  on  the  face 
and  head,  than  on  the  back  and  breast,  and  that  it  may  even 
occasion  a  swelling  of  the  face. 

It  has  been  further  represented,  that  the  chicken  pox  de- 
pend pon  a  specific  contagion;  that  it  affects  a  person  but 
once  in  nis  life,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  small  pox,  and 
is  communicable  by  inoculation  with  the  lymph  of  the  vesi- 
cles.* 

Whether  the  aggravated  form  of  chicken  pox  that  has  been 
observed  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter  was  owing  to  any 
peculiar  atmospheric  constitution,  or  other  cause,  and  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  a  special  variety  of  chicken  pox,  to  be 
added  to  the  form  most  commonly  described,  your  committee 
will  :ot  venture  to  decide.  They  can  however  affirm  from  ob- 
servation and  conviction,  that  numerous  instances  of  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  this  complaint,  being  slightly  noticed,  and 
occasionally  mistaken,  have  contributed  greatly  to  multiply 
reports  of  the  failure  of  vaccination.  They  have  been  repeat- 
edly called  to  witness  such  instances  of  the  failure  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  of  pretended  or  imaginary  cases  of  the  small  pox, 
which  would  be  erased  much  sooner  from  the  skin,  than  erro- 
neous impressions  could  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed  and  inexperienced. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  late  epidemic,  and  of  the  causes  of  reports  unfriendly  to 
the  vaccine  disease,  your  committee  may  be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest, that  more  effectual  means  should  be  devised  to  guard 
against  any  future  occurrence  of  the  small  pox;  to  promote  a 
more  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  kine  pock  inocula- 
tion among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  intro- 
duce such  improvements  as  are  best  calculated  to  obviate  the 
evils  that  may  arise  from  the  failure  of  vaccination  hereafter. 

*  Bateman  on  cutaneous  diseases. 

Note.  The  eruption  of  varicella  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  general  rash 
blithe  skin,  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  small  po*. 
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On  all  these  important  topics,  the  committee  have  to  offer 
what  they  believe  to  be  conclusive  and  practical  remarks:  they 
would  premise,  however,  some  observations  respecting  the 
11  improved  mode  '  of  vaccinating  lately  proposed  by  the  Lon- 
don Vaccine  Institution.  It  appears  that '  the  board'*  attributes 
many  failures  to  vaccinating  by  a  single  puncture,  and  after- 
wards opening  the  vesicle,  and  taking  a  portion  of  the  lymph 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  infection.  Should  the  doc- 
trine thus  officially  promulgated  by  that  institution  be  true, 
your  committee  must  necessarily  infer,  and  deeply  lament, 
that  vast  numbers  of  persons  in  this  and  in  other  countries, 
remain  only  delusively  protected  by  vaccination,  since  the 
practice  thus  reprobated  has  been  very  generally  approved,  and 
has  as  generally  prevailed  throughout  Europe  and  America. 

The  "  board  of  the  London  Vaccine  Institution"  have  not 
been  at  the  pains  to  state  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which 
the  puncture  or  rupture  of  the  vesicle  may  interfere  with  its 
operation  on  the  system;  but  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  the 
disease  generally  takes  place  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  board  apprehended  that  danger  may 
arise  from  puncturing  the  vesicle  at  any  time  during  the  ex- 
istence of  lymph  in  it.  With  all  deference  and  respect  to  such 
high  authority,  your  committee  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  which  they  are  members,  to  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  to  the  laws  of  contagion  in  general,  which 
they  consult^  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mind,  which 
they  wish  to  establish, — explicitly  to  declare  their  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  that  board,  and  which  is 
founded  upon  the  principle,  that  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  the  vaccine  virus,  or  lymph,  after  it  is  formed  in  the  part, 
the  operation  of  the  disease  on  the  s)rstem  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  or  enfeebled,  notwithstanding  the  lymph  is 
secreted  in  the  part,  and  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  vaccine  virus.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it 
is  experimentally  proved  that  a  small  pox  pustule,  and  a  kine 
pock  vesicle,  can  be  locally  excited,  and  can  respectively  fur- 
nish genuine  virus,  in  persons  who  have  already  had  those 

*  Medical  Repository,  No.  2,  vol.  III.  N.  S.  p.  201. 
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diseases;  yet  it  is  believed  to  be  utterly  unknown,  that  a  true 
and  genuine  pustule  of  small  pox,  or  vesicle  of  kine  pock,  can 
take  place  without  infecting  the  system,  if  susceptible  of  either 
of  those  diseases  at  the  time.  No  contagious  disease,  after 
being  communicated  by  the  inoculation  of  its  specific  virus,  is 
known  to  have  been  arrested:  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
immediate  destruction  or  removal  of  the  poison,  or  of  the 
part  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  before  absorption  has  taken 
place.  Absorption  of  the  inserted  virus  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  excite  its  specific  disease,  in  a  person  in  whom  the  suscep- 
tibility to  it  exists,  or  has  not  been  destroyed;  and  it  must 
have  had  a  complete  evolution  in  the  system,  or  have  exercised 
its  peculiar  property  in  producing  an  appropriate  disease,  when 
the  pustule  exhibits,  among  other  characteristics,  the  presence 
of  lymph,  or  matter  capable  of  reproducing  the  same. 

If  the  bursting  or  puncturing  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  could 
endanger  or  subvert  the  efficient  operation  of  the  disease  on 
the  system,  the  genuine  character  of  the  vesicle  should  be 
completely  destroyed,  which  has  not  been  observed  in  any  of 
the  numerous  instances  that  have  occurred;  for,  whatever  in- 
jury the  vesicle  may  have  sustained,  the  peculiar  scab,  more 
or  less  expressive  of  the  disease,  is  reproduced,  and  its  pecu- 
liar mark,  more  or  less  enlarged,  is  left  on  the  skin.  Your 
committee  are  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  can  possibly 
interrupt  or  prevent  the  constitutional  operation  of  the  kine 
pock  in  a  susceptible  subject,  excepting  a  morbid  state  or  ac- 
tion of  the  system,  which  may  preclude  every  character  of  the 
disease,  or  a  constitutional  excitement  inimical  to  cow  pock, 
and  giving  rise  to  many  of  those  irregularities  "  observed  in 
the  progress  of  the  affection  at  the  part  inoculated."* 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh,  several 
years  ago  recommended  a  process  as  demonstrating  the  con- 
stitutional operation  of  the  vaccine  disease,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  performing  a  second  vaccination  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  first.  If  a  constitu- 
tional affection  be  produced  by  the  first,  the  progress  of  the 
second  vaccination  is  so  much  accelerated,  that  by  the  eighth 
or  tenth  day  from  the  period  of  the  first  vaccination,  both 

*  Bryce  on  Cow  Pox. 
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vesicles  are  equally  far  advanced,  the  second  vesicle  being  a 
miniature  likeness  of  the  first.  Against  the  truth  of  this  fact, 
or  the  conclusion  which  it  furnishes,  no  possible  objection 
can  be  made;  it  implies  that  additional  vesicles,  so  far  from 
imparting  more  power  or  energy  to  the  virus  previously  in- 
serted, are  altogether  under  the  control  of  the  first.  It  is  of 
little  importance  how  many  vesicles  there  may  be,  or  at  what- 
ever time  they  may  be  excited,  since  one  alone  fully  imparts 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  disease.  Experience  also  offers 
another  fact  to  prove  the  inutility  of  additional  vesicles  to 
secure  or  complete  the  action  of  the  disease  on  the  system.  If 
additional  vesicles  impart  strength  or  preventive  power  to  the 
process,  how  is  it  that  spontaneous  vesicles  do  not  occur  in  the 
most  active  cases  of  that  disease?  There  are  various  degrees 
of  activity  in  diseases  arising  from  specific  contagions.  Thus 
the  vaccine  sometimes  excites  high  fever;  produces  an  un- 
commonly large  vesicle,  attended  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
inflammation,  and  secondary  suppuration;  but  it  hardly  ever 
creates  an  additional  vesicle;  at  least  so  very  rarely,  that  the 
oldest  vaccinators  have  not  perhaps  witnessed  it  more  than 
once  or  twice.  Your  committee  conclude,  that  the  mode  re- 
commended by  the  London  Vaccine  Establishment,  of  exciting 
two  vesicles  instead  of  one,  is  never  absolutely  necessary; 
and  that  the  utility  of  it  can  only  be  urged  as  an  additional 
security  to  the  introduction  of  the  virus,  by  multiplying  the 
chances  of  success. 

A  very  extensive  and  dangerous  source  of  error  arises  out 
of  the  idea  of  a  certain  spurious  vaccine  disease,  and  a  certain 
spurious  vaccine  matter.  It  may  be  traced  to  the  written  and 
oral  opinions  of  the  earliest  vaccinators,  who  did  not  discrimi- 
nate between  an  imperfect  and  defective  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  a  supposed  specific  matter,  which  has  since  been 
thought  capable  of  producing  a  specific  spurious  disease.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  this  subject,  without  offering  the  least 
direct  or  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  or  existence  of  such 
an  article  as  a  spurious  cow  pock  matter.  From  whence  does 
it  proceed,  and  where  shall  we  search  for  it?  Does  it  originate 
in  the  cow,  and  is  it  thence  perpetuated  by  inoculating  the 
human  body,  or  is  it  spontaneously  generated  in  man?  Is  it 
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durable,  ephemeral,  or  variable?  By  what  regular  characters 
can  it  be  detected,  judged  of,  and  described?  And  why,  if  it 
be  a  specific  contagion,  does  it  occasionally  arise  from  the  use 
of  genuine  cow  pock  matter?  It  appears  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  many  of  these  points  have  hitherto  been  only  carelessly 
adverted  to,  by  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
sanction  of  the  public  in  instituting  a  vaccine  establishment, 
sounding  the  alarm  and  danger  of  a  spurious  matter,  and  as- 
cribing the  want  of  success  in  vaccinating  to  the  use  of  it. 

Having  alluded  to  the  deficiency  of  proof  respecting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  specific  spurious  vaccine  virus,  your  committee 
would  not  be  at  a  loss  to  substitute  opinions  and  inferences  on 
this  subject,  apparently  more  consistent  with  facts  and  practi- 
cal observation,  to  account  for  the  irregularities  or  deviations, 
which  have  been  construed  into  marks  of  a  spurious  disease- 
They  however  do  not  think  it  proper,  at  present,  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  that  subject,  but  leave  it  for  a  future  and 
more  particular  investigation. 

Professional  men  should  feel  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
conduct  the  process  of  vaccination  with  the  greatest  possible 
attention,  through  all  its  stages,  and  until  its  complete  ope- 
ration on  the  system  has  taken  place;  and  they  should  ever 
be  ready  to  repeat  the  process,  if  any  irregularity  or  deficien- 
cy in  the  first  shall  have  been  noticed. 

It  may  be  suggested,  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  impor- 
tant duty,  left  entirely  to  the  responsibility  of  the  physician, 
that  a  regular  period  of  attendance  should  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease;  that  attention 
should  be  especially  given  on  the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  days,  or  at  least  three  times  during  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  days  of  the  disease;  and  lastly,  that  the  unerring  test, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  it  is 
practicable.  The  importance  of  attending  to  persons  who  have 
been  vaccinated,  is  the  more  sensibly  felt  by  your  committee, 
because  in  the  many  instances  of  suspected  or  reported  failure 
of  vaccination,  they  have  scarcely  been  enabled  to  collect  any 
satisfactory  medical  testimony  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  previous  disease. 

Your  committee  have  been  at  great  pains  to  examine  into  the 
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history  of  some  of  the  cases  in  which  small  pox  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  kine  pock.  They  are  compelled  to  state,  that 
in  several  instances,  no  other  evidence  of  vaccination  could  be 
obtained  than  the  oral  and  insufficient  testimony  of  the  patient 
or  his  friends,  and  that  not  even  the  least  mark  of  a  kine  pock 
vesicle  could  be  discovered.  That  in  other  instances,  when  a 
mark  in  the  skin  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  as  an  evidence 
of  previous  vaccination,  the  person's  arm  had  been  treated  by 
salves,  poultices,  and  other  applications,  ordinarily  resorted  to 
for  the  healing  of  common  sores;  that  in  others,  the  arm  had 
become  excessively  inflamed,  the  swelling  had  extended  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  sore  had  continued  to  dis- 
charge profusely  for  many  weeks;  and  finally,  that  in  other  in- 
stances, their  attention  has  been  directed  to  marks  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  the  consequence  of  sores,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  constitutional 
effect  of  the  vaccine  disease;  an  opinion  that  is  fraught  with 
danger,  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  writings  of  Jenner,  and  the 
best  authors  on  this  subject,  all  of  whom  affirm,  that  no  cuta- 
neous eruption  whatever,  belongs  to  the  kine  pock  disease. 

Neither  is  the  kine  pock  a  preventive  of  small  pox  for  a 
limited  time  only,  nor  does  it  produce  new  and  dangerous 
diseases,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  its  opponents.  Already  has 
it  proved  a  security  against  the  small  pox  for  the  space  of 
near  sixty  years;  persons  having  accidentally  taken  the  disease 
from  milking  cows  in  Gloucestershire,  in  England;  where  it 
has  been  believed,  time  immemorial,  to  protect  them  against 
the  small  pox. 

On  the  subject  of  cutaneous  diseases,  no  authority  ever 
stood  higher  than  that  of  Dr.  Willan,  who  has  said,  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  that  no  new  disorders  have  appeared 
since  the  discovery  of  the  kine  pock;  that  he  has' investigated 
many  cases  that  were  attributed  to  the  kine  pock,  but  found 
diseases  well  known  and  described  a  thousand  years  ago;  com- 
mon diseases  of  the  skin,  having  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  kine  pock.  The  number  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  instead  of 
increasing,  have  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  this  pre- 
ventive; in  proof  of  which,  facts  were  adduced  by  Dr.  Willan, 
and  others,  who  also  assert,  that  the  kine  pock  has  a  decided 
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advantage  over  the  small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
in  not  exciting  any  other  disease.*  In  a  report  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  1807,  it  is  said,  "The 
members  of  the  Royal  College  have  met  with  no  occurrence, 
in  their  practice,  of  cow  pock  inoculation,  which  could  ope- 
rate in  their  minds  to  its  disadvantage;  and  they  beg  leave 
particularly  to  notice,  that  they  have  seen  no  instance  of  ob- 
stinate eruptions,  or  of  new  and  dangerous  diseases,  which 
they  could  attribute  to  the  introduction;  among  mankind,  of 
this  mild  preventive  of  the  small  pox."  And  in  a  report  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  it  will  be  found,  that  "the 
testimonies  before  the  College  of  Physicians  are  very  decided 
in  declaring  that  vaccination  does  less  mischief  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  less  frequently  gives  rise  to  other  diseases  than 
the  small  pox,  either  natural  or  inoculated." 

To  encourage  the  practice  of  vaccination  among  the  poor 
classes  of  the  community,  is  an  indispensable  precaution  to 
avert  the  dreadful  effects  of  future  epidemics  of  the  small 
pox.  Your  committee  have  already  adverted  to  the  prompt 
and  humane  measures  taken  by  the  common  council,  board  of 
health,  and  city  dispensary,  in  December  last,  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  they  would  earnestly  recommend  still  more  efficient 
regulations  than  those  which  are  instituted  by  Philanthropy, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  public 
calamity. 

Your  committee  are  informed,  that  most  of  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe  have  successfully  contended  against  the 
small  pox,  by  providing  for  the  vaccination  of  the  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  inoculate  for 
the  small  pox.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  evinced  by  experience, 
that  nothing  short  of  compulsory  measures  is  sufficient  to 
oppose  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. — To  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  the  small  pox  into  this  populous 
and  commercial  city,  is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and  well 
worthy  attention  in  revising  the  health  laws.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  reconsider  the  propriety  of  excepting  the  disease 
of   small  pox  from  among  those  which  are   the  objects  of 

*  Willan  on  Vaccination. 
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quarantine  laws?  Ought  not  every  vessel  infected  with  the 
small  pox  to  be  interdicted  from  approaching  this  large  popu- 
lation? And  ought  not  every  case  of  the  small  pox,  occurring 
in  our  city,  to  be  immediately  reported  to  the  board  of  health, 
to  apprise  the  citizens  of  the  danger  of  approaching  it? 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  kine  pock,  it  was  com- 
puted that  forty  thousand  persons  died  annually  from  the 
small  pox  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  that  in  twenty-five 
years,  Europe  had  lost  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  by  that 
disease,  and  that  in  America  the  natural  small  pox  had  proved 
proportionably  still  more  destructive.  Every  inoculation 
therefore,  for  the  small  pox,  tends  to  destroy  life,  and  to  per- 
petuate that  loathsome  disease;  whilst  every  vaccination  tends 
to  preserve  life,  and  to  extinguish  the  small  pox. 

In  concluding  this  report,  your  committee  must  advert  to 
the  general  testimony  of  the  oldest  and  most  skilful  profes- 
sional vaccinators,  whose  opinions  and  writings  they  have 
been  able  to  consult,  and  whose  discerning  minds  have  not 
laboured  under  the  acrimony  of  controversy,  or  been  influenced 
by  prejudice  or  misapprehension.  Their  testimony  is  found  to 
be  uniform  and  unequivocal  in  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
vaccine  disease.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  with  regret,  that 
there  are  a  few  physicians  who  seem  still  to  entertain  some 
doubts  on  the  subject,  and  who,  by  cherishing  the  popular  dis- 
trust of  it,  have,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  hazarded 
their  reputation  and  the  public  good;  but  who  invariably  pro- 
claim, that  the  small  pox  is  rendered  extremely  mild  in  every 
instance  after  vaccination.*  If  a  few  facts  of  this  kind,  and 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  were  admitted  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  they  would  necessarily  lose  their  weight,  when  arti- 
ficially or  otherwise  produced  during  the  prevalence  of  pus- 
tular and  anomalous  eruptive  diseases;  some  of  which  are 
often  observed  to  resemble  not  only  the  small  pox,  but  even 
the  itch,  the  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  An  analogous  fact 
has  lately  occurred  in  this  city,  in  the  appearance  of  a  phleg- 
monous disease  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  that  was  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  mumps. 

*  A  second  attack  of  small  pox,  which  is  admitted  to  have  happened 
frequently,  has  either  proved  very  violent,  or  terminated  fatally, 
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Some  idea  of  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  kine  pock  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
mind,  by  the  relation  of  a  fact  that  has  been  recently  observed* 
In  a  former  part  of  this  report,  it  was  noticed  that  the  small 
pox  had  appeared  on  board  of  the  United  States  frigate  Guer^ 
riere:  an  enquiry  was  instituted  by  the  surgeon  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  those  infected  with  that  disease,  had  ever  had 
the  kine  pock;  not  one  of  them  had  had  it!  It  was  found  however 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  who  had  been 
vaccinated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
not  a  single  one  of  whom  took  the  small  pox,  though  con- 
stantly exposed  to  it  in  a  crowded  ship. 

The/  society  for  the  propagation  of  vaccination  in  France, 
reported,  that  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
vaccinated  in  the  year  1801,  in  the  French  dominions.  Many 
of  them  were  inoculated  for  the  small  pox,  and  others  were 
exposed  to  it  during  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  epidemic 
small  pox,  yet  all  of  them  resisted  its  influence;  and  since 
that  period  it  is  stated  in  a  report  to  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France,  that  only  seven  persons  took  the  small  pox,  out  of 
two  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  persons  that  were  vaccinated;  clearly  de- 
monstrating the  advantage  of  the  kine  pock  in  increasing 
population,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  By  a  report  from  Sir 
Alexander  Chrichton,  superintender  of  vaccination  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire,  it  appears,  that  during  the  years  1811, 
12,  13,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  three  persons  were  vaccinated  in  Russia.  In  Spain  the 
knowledge  of  vaccination  was  received  with  avidity,  and  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  government  at  an  early 
period.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  other  evidence  of 
the  kine  pock  as  a  preventive  of  the  small  pox. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society 
to  one  other  circumstance  only:  had  the  same  number  of  sus- 
ceptible individuals  existed  in  this  populous  metropolis,  as 
would  perhaps  have  existed  in  it,  had  not  the  kine  pock  been 
discovered,  we  should,  during  the  last  six  months,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  have  had  to  mourn  over  an  immense  destruc* 
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tion  of  its  inhabitants;  the  fate,  alas!  that  has  already  been 
often  deplored  in  many  countries,  and  in  many  populous 
cities. 

(Signed)  Wright  Post,  m.  d. 

William  Hamersley,  m.  d. 

John  Neilson,  m.  d. 

Felix  Pascalis,  m.  d. 

John  Watts,  Jun.  m.  d. 


An  Account  of  some  Diseases  of  the  Toes  and  Fingers,  with 

Observations  on  their  Treatment,  By  James  Wardrop,  Esq. 

F.  R.  S.  Edinb. 

[From  the  London  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  V.] 
I.  Inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  nail  of  the  toes. 

There  are  many  diseases  on  which  medical  men  seem 
to  have  bestowed  little  consideration,  from  the  unimportance 
of  the  parts  affected,  as  far  as  regards  the  life  of  the  patient, 
but  which  nevertheless  sufficiently  disturb  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with  them,  to  merit 
investigation. 

There  are  no  diseases  to  which  this  remark  may  be  more 
justly  applied  than  to  some  of  those  of  the  toes;  and  the  subse- 
quent observations  have  been  made  in  order  to  give  an  account 
of  some  of  those  which  have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned,  and 
of  recommending  a  treatment  in  others  which  may  be  found 
more  successful  than  the  means  which  have  usually  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  first  of  these  diseases  which  shall  now  be  considered,  is 
where  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the  soft  parts 
contiguous  to  the  nail,  generally  denominated,  "  the  growth  of 
the  nail  into  the  flesh." 

This  affection  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  toe.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  when  the  foot  is  kept  in  a  tight  shoe,  that  the 
soft  parts  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  nail  thicken,  are  pressed 
over  it,  and  become  more  or  less  inflamed  and  painful.  If  the 
inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  increase,  the 
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edge  of  the  nail  becomes,  at  last,  completely  imbedded  in 
them,  and  its  sharp  edge,  from  the  pressure  of  the  body  when 
resting  on  the  foot,  increases  the  inflammation  and  produces 
suppuration  of  the  contiguous  soft  parts.  Thus  the  hard  and 
sharp  nail,  by  pressing  on  the  surface  which  has  become  ulce- 
rated, causes  great  pain  and  lameness,  and  in  many  cases  pre- 
vents the  person  from  walking.  The  ulceration  generally  ex- 
tends round  a  considerable  part  of  the  nail,  and  a  fungus  arises 
from  this  surface,  accompanied  by  excessive  irritability. 

All  those  authors  who  have  taken  notice  of  this  affection 
have  considered  a  peculiarity  in  the  growth  or  in  the  formation 
of  the  nail  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  soft  parts.  The  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment  therefore  which  have  been  proposed 
are  directed  to  remedy  this  supposed  deformity  of  the  nail. 

Some  direct,  that  the  edge  of  the  nail  which  presses  in  upon 
the  tender  soft  parts  should  be  raised  by  placing  underneath  it 
a  piece  of  tin-plate,  and  thinning  the  middle  part  of  the  nail  by 
scraping  it  with  a  piece  of  glass;  thus  allowing  the  nail  and  its 
edge  to  take  a  turn  upwards  from  the  soft  parts,  and  assume  a 
new  form.  Others  advise  the  edge  of  the  nail  to  be  cut  away, 
so  that  it  shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  soft  parts. 

An  accurate  examination,  and  above  all,  observing  atten- 
tively the  progress  of  the  disease,  from  its  commencement,  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  nail  undergoes  no  alteration  in  its 
shape,  and  that  it  has  no  further  share  in  the  production  of  this 
troublesome  complaint  than  affording  a  mechanical  resistance 
to  the  tender  flesh,  and  becoming  from  its  proximity  to  it  a 
constant  source  of  irritation. 

I  was  led  chiefly  to  make  this  remark,  from  observing  on  the 
great  toe  of  a  gentleman,  whose  nail  was  perfectly  well  formed, 
a  considerable  tumefaction  and  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts  on 
the  edge  of  the  nail;  to  relieve  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  the  nail  very  short,  and  removing  that  portion  of  the 
edge  which  had  penetrated  into  the  soft  parts.  From  this  ope- 
ration, a  temporary  relief  had  always  been  obtained;  but  when 
the  nail  began  to  grow  again,  all  the  former  uneasiness  and  in- 
convenience returned.  It  being  probable,  that  in  this  case,  the 
tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  arose  from,  and  were 
kept  up  by  the  pressure  which  those  parts  constantly  made  on 
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the  fresh-cut  edge  of  the  nail,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  nail 
was  allowed  to  grow  of  its  natural  size  and  shape,  and  some 
means  taken  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  the  dis- 
ease might  be  removed.  Accordingly  the  nail  was  allowed  to 
grow,  and  the  swollen  parts  were  slightly  touched  with  lunar 
caustic.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  treatment  were  soon  ma- 
nifest. The  caustic  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  absorption 
of  the  thickened  soft  parts,  the  nail  soon  recovered  its  natural 
smooth  edge,  and  the  patient  has  never  since  had  any  uneasi- 
ness, except  when  from  inattention  he  has  accidentally  cut  the 
nail  too  short. 

Soon  after  I  had  seen  this  case,  an  example  of  the  disease  in 
a  much  more  advanced  stage  came  under  my  observation.  The 
soft  parts  on  the  edge  of  one  side  of  the  toe-nail,  which  was  of 
its  natural  shape,  were  greatly  swollen — suppuration  had  taken 
place  where  the  nail  was  imbedded  in  them,  and  a  painful 
fungus  had  arisen;  so  that  the  person  was  unable  to  rest  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  affected  foot. 

After  one  application  of  the  caustic  the  irritable  state  of  the 
ulcer  was  removed;  and  in  two  days  the  fungus  and  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts  were  greatly  diminished;  and  by  a  second  appli- 
cation these  completely  subsided.  The  nail  was  left  untouched 
—and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  was  enabled  to  walk  about,  and 
he  continued  afterwards  perfectly  well. 

In  a  third  case  the  good  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
were  strikingly  illustrated.  A  gentleman  had  for  several  years 
suffered  great  distress  from  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts,  at  the  edge  of  the  nail  of  the  great-toe,  and  had 
during  that  time  on  many  occasions  for  several  weeks  been 
unable  to  walk.  He  had  frequently  cut  away  all  that  portion  of 
the  nail  which  was  imbedded  in  the  diseased  soft  parts,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  cause  of  his  complaint;  and 
though  from  this  treatment  he  experienced  temporary  relief, 
yet  as  soon  as  the  nail  began  to  grow  again,  all  the  former 
symptoms  recurred.  A  few  days  after  the  nail  had  been  in  this 
manner  cut  away,  he  applied  to  me,  and  I  rubbed  the  tender 
and  swollen  parts  over  with  lunar  caustic;  this  was  followed  by 
an  immediate  abatement  of  the  pain  and  swelling;  and  by  after- 
wards allowing  the  nail  to  grow,  he  has  never  since  experienced 
the  least  uneasiness? 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  was  that  of  a  woman,  who 
for  ten  years  had  been  extremely  lame  in  both  feet,  and  who 
during  that  period  had  submitted  to  several  painful  operations 
of  cutting  out  portions  of  the  nail,  without  any  permanent  re- 
lief. The  nails  in  this  case  were  very  thick  and  circular,  so 
that  they  were  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soft  parts.  The  swelling 
of  these,  however,  was  completely  subdued  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  the  caustic;  and  in  addition  to  this  treatment  I  re- 
moved a  portion  in  the  form  of  a  V  from  the  middle  of  the  nail, 
a  practice  common  amongst  soldiers,  and  which  might  perhaps 
in  some  degree  serve  to  allow  the  external  angles  of  the  nail  to 
yield  and  be  raised  from  the  swollen  soft  parts. 

Besides  these  cases,  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of 
trying  this  practice,  and  it  has  been  invariably  followed  by 
equal  success. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  chief 
point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is,  not 
to  cut  away  any  of  the  nail,  but  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts.  I  have  generally  found  that  one  or  more  applica- 
tions of  the  lunar  caustic  have  had  the  effect  of  entirely  re- 
moving the  swelling  of  those  parts.  The  caustic  destroys  the 
painful  and  irritable  ulcerated  surface,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  promotes  absorption  of  the  thickened  parts.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  first  to  alleviate  the  accompany- 
ing inflammatory  symptoms  by  the  application  of  poultices, 
and  in  some  instances  also,  the  alumen  ustum  has  been  found 
to  answer  better  than  the  caustic;  but  in  all  the  cases,  these 
means  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  in  order  to  prevent  either 
the  recurrence  or  the  formation  of  a  disease  of  this  kind,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  the  corner  of  the  nails,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  great-toe;  for  when  this  is  done,  the  shoe 
presses  the  adjacent  soft  parts  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
nail,  and  thus  produces  pain  and  inflammation. 

II.  Of  Ulceration  at  the  Root  of  the  Nails, 

This  disease  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  probably  those  connected 
with  the  formation  of  that  organ.  It  may  properly  be  consider- 
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ed  as  a  species  of  Onychia  or  Panaris,  and  I  have  therefore 
denominated  it  the  Onychia  Maligna,  from  its  very  malignant 
character. 

The  commencement  of  this  disease  is  marked  by  a  degree  of 
swelling  of  a  deep  red  colour  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the 
nail.  An  oozing  of  a  thin  ichor  afterwards  takes  place  at  the 
cleft  formed  between  the  root  of  the  nail  and  soft  parts,  and 
at  last  the  soft  parts  begin  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcer  appears  on 
the  circular  edge  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  swelling,  and  the  skin,  parti- 
cularly that  adjacent  to  the  ulcer,  has  a  deep  purple  colour. 

The  appearance  of  the  ulcer  is  very  unhealthy,  the  edges 
being  thin  and  acute,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  dull  yel- 
low or  brown-coloured  lymph,  and  attended  with  an  ichorous 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  The  growth  of  the  nail  is  interrupted, 
it  loses  its  natural  colour,  and  at  some  places  appears  to  have 
but  little  connection  with  the  soft  parts. 

In  this  state  I  have  seen  the  disease  continue  for  several 
years,  so  that  the  toe  or  finger  became  a  deformed  bulbous 
mass.  The  pain  is  sometimes  very  acute,  but  the  disease  is 
more  commonly  indolent,  and  accompanied  with  little  uneasi- 
ness. This  disease  affects  both  the  toes  and  the  fingers.  I  have 
only  observed  it  on  the  great-toe,  and  more  frequently  on  the 
thumb  than  any  of  the  fingers.  It  occurs,  too,  chiefly  in  young 
people,  but  I  have  also  seen  adults  affected  with  it. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  has  generally  been  considered 
as  difficult  and  uncertain.  In  many  cases  all  local  applications 
have  been  so  inefficacious  that  the  amputation  of  the  member 
has  been  had  recourse  to. 

The  only  local  treatment  which  I  have  ever  seen  relieve 
this  complaint,  has  been  the  evulsion  of  the  nail,  and  after- 
wards the  occasional  application  of  escharotics  to  the  ulcerated 
surface.  But  even  this  painful  operation,  in  some  cases  does 
not  succeed,  and  will  seldom  be  submitted  to  by  the  patient; 
he  must  therefore  either  continue  lame,  or  submit  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  member.  Other  surgeons  have  cut  out  the  soft 
parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  an  operation  equally  severe. 

A  successful  mode  of  treating  this  disease,  by  avoiding  any 
of  those  painful  resources,  becomes  therefore  an  object  of  im- 
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portance,  and  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  very 
beneficial  effects  from  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury  in 
several  cases,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  them. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  great  toe  was  affected,  in  other 
two  the  disease  appeared  in  the  fingers.  In  all  of  them  it  had 
continued  a  considerable  time,  and  in  one  of  those  where  the 
finger  was  affected,  there  was  often  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
the  ulcer.  Mercury  was  given  in  small  doses  at  first,  and 
gradually  increased,  so  as  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  sensibly 
to  affect  the  gums. 

The  sores  in  general  soon  assumed  a  healing  appearance 
after  the  system  was  in  this  state,  and  the  bulbous  swelling  of 
the  joint  gradually  subsided.  The  ulcers  were  dressed  with 
wax-ointment,  so  that  the  effects  of  the  mercury  might  be 
watched,  and  after  the  sore  began  to  heal,  a  weak  solution  of 
the  muriate  of  mercury  and  escharotics  were  occasionally  used 
to  clean  the  wound  or  keep  down  afty  fungus.  The  mercury 
was  continued  till  the  ulcers  were  perfectly  healed,  and,  as  is 
generally  advisable  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  taken  in 
smaller  quantities  for  some  time  after  the  patients  were  ap- 
parently cured. 

How  far  this  treatment  may  be  found  successful  in  all  cases 
of  this  disease*  can  only  be  determined  after  considerable  ex- 
perience. I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  there  are  cases 
wherein  it  will  be  found  an  efficacious  remedy. 

§  III.  Of  Corns. 

The  great  relief  which  corn-cutters  give  by  simply  remov 
ing  the  thickened  and  hardened  cuticle,  must  have  prevented 
medical  men  from  making  any  inquiries  into  the  nature  or 
particular  treatment  of  this  disease;  and  whilst  it  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  latter,  it  could  not  have  been  a  desideratum  of 
the  former,  that  any  mode  of  treatment  should  be  found  out 
which  might  make  their  operations  less  useful,  or  more  seldom 
necessary. 

If  a  corn  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  of  the  affected  part; 
which,  by  acquiring  firmness  and  hardness,  presses  on  the 
tender  skin  underneath,  thus  exciting  pain  and  inflammation; 
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The  portion  of  diseased  cuticle  is  thickest  at  the  central  part 
of  the  corn,  and  forms  a  conical  point,  which  makes  a  corres- 
ponding concavity  in  the  corn  underneath.  The  inflammation 
sometimes  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  the  distress  which 
is  thus  occasionally  produced,  exceeds  what  might  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  a  disease  which  is  at  its  commencement  so  tri- 
fling. 

When  all  the  hard  parts  are  removed,  and  some  slight  de- 
fence giving  to  the  newly  exposed  and  tender  parts  by  the 
application  of  adhesive  plaster,  great  relief  is  obtained;  but  it 
is  only  temporary.  A  new  growth  of  hard  cuticle  quickly  suc- 
ceeds, which  renders  it  soon  necessary  to  recur  to  the  same 
means;  and  these  must  be  employed  more  or  less  frequently 
during  the  remainder  of  life. 

From  the  great  analogy  of  corns  to  the  common  warty  a 
disease  so  successfully  removed  by  the  application  of  escharo- 
tics,  it  seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  similar  practice 
might  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  corns.  Accordingly  I  em* 
braced  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

After  removing  the  external  layers  of  a  corn,  I  rubbed  the 
surface,  previously  moistened,  with  lunar  caustic.  In  a  few 
days  the  contiguous  parts  lost  all  their  tenderness,  of  which 
there  had  been  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  hardness  was 
diminished.  By  a  second  application  of  the  caustic  the  hard- 
ness disappeared,  and  a  corn,  which  before  required  to  be  cut 
every  few  weeks,  was,  by  two  or  three  subsequent  applications, 
kept  from  growing  and  exciting  any  uneasiness  for  several 
years. 

Soon  after  this  case  occurred,  the  efficacy  of  the  practice 
was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the#application  of  the  muriate 
of  mercury  to  a  corn.  A  patient  who  had  several  warts  on  the 
prepuce,  to  remove  which  he  had  tried  various  applications, 
at  last  came  under  my  care;  and  I  used,  with  success,  the  ap- 
plication of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  muriate  of  mercury  in 
spirit  of  wine.  Being  at  the  same  time  much  troubled  with 
corns,  and  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  two  diseases,  he 
thought  he  might  try  if  the  solution,  which  was  so  useful  in 
removing  the  warts,  would  be  as  effectual  in  curing  the  corns* 
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He  made  the  experiment,  and  met  with  the  success  he  had 
anticipated. 

From  the  frequency  of  the  disease  I  have  had  many  op- 
portunities of  recommending  this  practice,  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  universally  followed  with  results  equally  successful. 
It  is  a  remedy  which,  under  no  circumstances,  can  do  harm, 
and  those  who  have  this  troublesome  complaint  can  easily  re- 
ceive such  instructions  as  on  all  occasions  to  apply  it  them- 
selves. I  have  generally  directed  them  to  cut  off,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  or  to  tear  out  as  much  of  the  corn  as  they  could  do  with 
safety:  to  keep  the  toe  immersed  for  some  time  in  warm 
water;  and  after  drying  all  the  skin  contiguous  to  the  disease, 
to  rub  over  carefully  all  the  surface  of  the  corn  with  the  caus- 
tic, or  wet  it  with  the  solution  of  muriate  of  mercury,  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Either  of  these  applications, 
two  or  three  times  repeated  after  each  of  the  eschars  have 
separated,  will  in  most  instances  be  found  sufficient  to  remove 
the  corn;  and  when  at  any  future  period  it  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  again,  the  application  of  the  caustic  may  be  safely  re- 
newed. 

§  IV.  Of  the   Treatment  of  Chilblain. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  suffer  a  grea$ 
deal  from  chilblain,  though  it  seldom  occurs  in  the  aggravated 
form  which  it  so  often  assumes  in  more  northern  climates.  It 
generally  appears  as  an  inflammation  of  a  portion  of  the  skin 
of  some  part  of  the  extremities,  and  most  frequently  affects 
the  heel  and  toes  or  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  The  redness  is  of 
a  leaden  hue,  accompanied  with  swelling  and  an  intolerable 
itchiness. 

Though  I  am  aware  that  stimulants  are  usually  employed 
and  are  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  this  stage  of  Pernio^ 
yet,  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  such  remarkable 
benefit  from  the  application  of  diluted  tincture  of  cantharides, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  place  the  effects  and 
the  mode  of  using  this  medicine. 

One  part  of  the  common  tincture  of  cantharides  to  six  parts 
of  the  soap-liniment,  is  the  form  which  I  have  found  to 
answer;  and  it  has  seldom  been  found  necessary  to  vary  the 
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proportion  of  the  medicine.  The  affected  part  of  the  skin  is  to 
be  well  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day  with  this  embrocation, 
and  afterwards  kept  warm.  One  or  two  applications  usually 
remove  all  the  itchiness,  and  after  a  few  days  the  swelling 
and  redness  completely  subside.  As  I  have  used  this  applica- 
tion in  such  a  number  of  cases,  and  as  it  has  been  found  equally 
successful  in  the  practice  of  others,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  as  a  most  useful  and  valuable  remedy. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  when  vesications  have 
formed  on  the  skin,  and  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  can- 
tharides  will  be  found  a  beneficial  application  to  the  inflamed 
skin  contiguous  to  the  ulceration:  it  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
diminishing  the  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  parts,  which  so 
often  remain  after  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease.  There  is 
no  application  so  useful  to  the  ulcer  itself  as  the  common  oint- 
ment composed  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury: 


Further  Observations  on  the  Cataract^  by  Benjamin  Travers, 
Esq.;  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital;  Surgeon 
to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company;  and  to  the  London  Infir-4 
mary,  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

[From  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  V.]J 

In  the  paper  which  I  had  last  year  the  honour  of  reading  to 
the  society,  I  attempted  to  convey  an  idea  of  certain  appear- 
ances by  which  the  various  textures  of  cataracts  might  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  appeared  to  me  to  afford  juster  indica- 
tions than  could  otherwise  be  obtained,  of  the  modes  of  opera- 
tion which  they  respectively  require.  The  present  communica- 
tion contains  the  further  results  of  my  observation  on  this 
subject. 

The  classification  of  the  different  species  of  lenticular  cata- 
ract which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  is  to  be  understood  as 
general,  comprehending  of  course  their  intermediate  degrees 
of  consistency.  The  fluid  cataract,  for  example,  upon  rending 
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its  capsule,  is  sometimes  readily  diffused  in  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, so  as  to  render  it  uniformly  milky— at  other  times  it  is 
viscid  and  oily,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  resem- 
bling the  onyx  of  lymph  or  pus  in  appearance.  The  gradations 
of  consistency  between  this  and  the  state  of  floccuiency  are 
less  obvious,  although  their  existence  is  not  less  certain.  The 
caseous  species  comprehends,  under  the  description  of  its  cha- 
racters formerly  given,  a  range  of  considerable  extent,  from  the 
softness  of  the  flocculent  to  a  degree  of  firmness  approaching 
that  of  the  hard  cataract.  The  former  has  the  permeability  to 
the  needle  and  the  facility  of  dissolution  of  the  flocculent  cata- 
ract, without  its  symmetrical,  or  its  fanciful  cloud-like  arrange- 
ment; the  latter  has  a  gum-like  tenacity  and  incompressibility, 
upon  which  the  needle  makes  but  a  superficial  impression,  and 
which  renders  it  incapable  of  a  change  of  figure,  although  it 
wants  the  colour  and  seeming  compactness  of  that  which  I 
have  denominated  "  the  hard  cataract."  These  therefore  I  have 
regarded  as  the  extremes  of  the  caseous  species.  The  appear- 
ances which  they  present  differ  according  to  the  density  of  the 
opacity,  which  depends  on  their  respective  volume  and  texture. 
The  best  marks  of  discrimination,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
are  a  uniform  bright  or  luminous  whiteness,  and  looseness  or 
sponginess  of  texture,  as  indicating  softness;  and  a  dull  white 
or  bluish  grey  tint  with  a  more  condensed  and  less  voluminous 
texture,  the  opposite  state.  There  is  an  appearance  of  radii, 
corresponding  to  the  segments  into  which  the  lens  separates  by 
maceration  or  compression,  characteristic  of  the  firm  caseous 
cataract.  These  radii  look  like  membranous  bands  passing  at 
equal  distances  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
lens.  They  are  sometimes  faintly  marked,  but  always  distin- 
guishable, when  present,  from  their  superficial  and  glistening 
appearance.  They  are  hence  generally  supposed  to  be  capsular, 
but  the  capsule  is  uniformly  transparent,  and  the  cataract  firm. 
That  a  practical  value  attaches  to  these  distinctions  in  se- 
lecting, and  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  operation,  may  be 
easily  shewn,  and  my  more  matured  experience  has  fully  con- 
vinced me  of  their  importance.  In  those  of  the  fluid  and  floccu- 
lent character  the  diversity  is  insufficient  to  influence  the  mode 
of  operating,  and  probably  too  minute  to  be  ascertained  by 
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previous  inspection;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  advantage 
could  be  derived  in  the  treatment  of  hard  cataracts  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  degree  of  hardness.  But  in  attempting 
to  couch  the  softer  caseous  cataract,  the  surgeon  will  find  it 
break  into  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  his  needle;  while,  act- 
ing upon  the  firmer  kind,  his  needle  will  sooner  dislocate 
than  divide  it.  This,  it  may  be  said,  offers  an  alternative,  of 
which  equal  advantage  can  be  taken  at  the  moment  as  by 
predetermination;  for  if  the  cataract  prove  soft,  it  may  be 
broken  up  for  absorption;  if  hard,  the  couching  will  be  more 
easily  effected.  And  this  argument  has  been  urged  in  prefer- 
ence of  the  operation  with  the  needle  over  that  with  the  knife, 
but  it  has  been  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  not  by  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon.  I  reply  to  it,  1st,  That  an  unprepa- 
red state  of  mind,  one  that  is  undetermined  which  of  two 
things  it  shall  do,  is  the  worst  possible  state  for  commencing 
au  operation;  for  neither  is  done  well,  owing  to  an  indecision 
which  is  the  result  of  embarrassment  between  the  two.  2d,  That 
it  is  a  severe  disappointment  to  a  patient  to  find,  that  in  place 
of  one  he  requires  two  operations,  for  the  volume  of  the  soft 
caseous  cataract  will  require  at  the  least  two,  and  that  he  is  to 
remain  in  darkness  until  the  process  of  solution  is  effected;  or 
on  the  other  hand,  though  he  receives  light  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected, yet  that  it  is  succeeded  by  a  severer  inflammation,  and 
a  less  perfect  vision  than  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  I  have 
myself  caused  such  disappointments  from  mistaking  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cataract,  and  have  known  patients  who  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  one  mode  of  operation,  seriously  regret  that 
the  other  was  adopted.  The  last  and  most  important  objection 
will  be  best  understood  when  I  have  described  the  operations 
most  applicable  to  the  cases  respectively.  It  will  be  at  once 
admitted  by  those  who  agree  with  me,  that  a  better  operation 
than  any  with  the  needle  is  appropriate  to  one,  if  not  to  both 
cases;  that  the  residence  of  the  lens  in  the  eye  after  its  disloca- 
tion is  an  operation  of  all  the  most  objectionable — destructive 
to  the  health  and  usefulness  of  the  organ. 

There  is  yet  a  description  of  lenticular  cataract  of  too  fre- 
quent occurrence  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  which  I  shall  call 
*■*  the  mixed  cataract."  I  formerly  adverted  to  the  combination 
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of  a  fluid  superficies  with  a  caseous  bed.  Of  this  I  have  since 
seen  several  examples,  and  the  instance  of  a  caseous  superfi 
cies  covering  a  hard  nucleus  is  yet  more  frequent.  Wherever 
the  centre  of  the  lens  has  a  tinge  of  colour,  it  is,  according  to 
my  experience,  a  firm  nucleus.  It  is  faintly  indicated,  and  dis- 
cernible only  on  close  inspection  in  different  lights.  It  is  dis- 
criminated from  the  hard  cataract  by  its  circumscribed  extent 
and  its  obscurity,  the  surface  through  which  it  is  seen  present- 
ing the  general  character  of  the  caseous  cataract. 

A  similar  reasoning  to  that  before  employed  is  applicable 
here,  and  discovers  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  exis- 
tence of  the  mixed  cataract  before  proceeding  to  the  operation. 
The  disappointment  of  the  surgeon  upon  finding,  after  evacu- 
ating the  fluid  in  one  case,  and  breaking  up  the  soft  superficial 
lamellae  in  the  other,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  is  not 
the  greatest  evil.  The  solid  portion  of  lens,  being  unsupported 
by  its  capsule,  advances,  and  a  very  serious  and  protracted  in- 
flammation results  from  its  permanent  pressure  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pupil. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  opinion  among  oculists,  that  the 
texture  of  the  cataract  is  originally  soft,  and  undergoes  a  pro- 
gressive change  from  soft  to  hard.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
from  what  circumstances  this  opinion  took  its  rise,  unless  from 
the  observation  that  the  texture  of  the  cataract  was  different  in 
persons  of  different  ages. 

The  cataracts  of  infants  and  children  are  either  fluid  or  floc- 
culent;  of  young  adults,  usually  of  a  flocculent  or  soft  caseous 
consistence;  of  old  persons,  more  frequently  firm,  caseous,  or 
hard.  Analogous  to  this  is  our  observation  of  the  texture  of  the 
healthy  lens,  which  is  semi-fluid  in  children,  jelly-like  in  adults, 
and  gum-like  in  old  age.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  pro- 
gressive changes  which  accompany  a  state  of  organization  and 
exercise,  equally  take  place  in  the  state  of  disorganization  and 
disuse?  I  have  operated  on  several  congenital  cataracts  in 
adults,  and  have  uniformly  found  them  either  fluid  or  floccn 
lent. 

The  mixed  cataract  might  possibly  have  suggested  the  opi 
nion,that  the  cataract  was  in  progress  from  soft  to  hard;  but 
the  same  local  relation  of  soft  to  hard  is  uniformly  observed  be- 
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tween  the  circumference  and  the  centre  of  the  healthy  lens.  I 
have  never  met  with  a  soft  nucleus  covered  by  firm  lamellae. 

The  central  opacity  with  a  transparent  circumference  may 
have  given  or  strengthened  the  impression;  but  the  frequency 
of  these  cataracts  in  persons  who,  owing  to  the  slight  interrup- 
tion which  they  give  to  vision,  are  ignorant  of  their  existence 
until  accidentally  discovered,  and  their  absolutely  stationary 
character,  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  they  are  congenital,  and 
remain  in  the  same  state  during  life.  Such  persons  have  clear 
vision  around  the  central  spot.  But  persons  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease is  progressive,  see  through  a  mist,  which  they  complain 
becomes  more  and  more  dense,  before  any  opacity  is  distinctly 
visible.  In  a  word,  the  consistency  of  the  opaque  lens,  or  por- 
tion of  lens,  does  not  admit  of  change  when  the  opacity  is  once 
established.  Whether  fluid,  or  soft,  or  hard,  it  remains  un- 
changed. If  it  originally  affects  only  the  nucleus  of  the  lens,  the 
circumference  continues  transparent.*  This  I  imagine  is  re- 
ferable to  its  peculiar  texture. 

In  general,  at  whatever  period  of  life  a  cataract  appears,  it 
most  nearly  resembles  the  character  in  form  and  consistence 
proper  to  the  healthy  lens  at  that  period.  The  doctrine  of  a 
progressive  increase  of  consistency  in  lenticular  cataracts,  cou- 
pled with  the  inapplicability  of  couching  or  extraction  to  the 
soft  cataract,  has  tended  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  individuals 
afflicted  with  the  disease.  I  have  met  with  several  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  blindness  for  years, 
under  the  expectation  that  their  cataracts,  supposed  soft,  would 
become  ripe,  (hard)  and  fit  for  an  operation;  which,  until  that 
change  had  taken  place,  was  deemed  unadviseable.  "  Rusticus 
expectat  dum  defluat  amnis." 

*  The  opinion  that  a  distinct  nucleated  cataract  is  progressive,  has  been, 
and  is  a  source  of  serious  mischief.  The  patient  who  reads  his  newspaper 
with  the  aid  of  glasses,  and  can  bring  down  his  bird  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  yards,  is  rendered  miserable  by  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  shortly 
blind,  unless  he  submits  to  an  operation.  I  am  not  stating  an  imaginary  case. 
One  gentleman  who  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  in  this  state,  neglected 
my  advice,  and  has  since  felt  a  bitter  sense  of  its  value.  Another  has  resisted 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  submit  to  an  operation.  Without  imputing  to 
operators  in  these  cases  any  unworthy  motive,  I  intreat  them  to  reflect  upon 
their  proceeding,  and  examine  the  evidence  for  their  opinions. 

Vol.  VI.  2  T  No.  23. 
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In  the  operation  of  couching,  the  lens  is  completely  dislodged 
from  the  circle  of  the  pupil  posterior  to  the  iris,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  that  it  should  break  and  occupy  a  space  in 
the  vitreous  body.  If  the  cataract  is  of  the  firm  caseous  or  hard 
kind,  it  may  be  depressed  entire;  but  the  capsule  should  be 
rent  by  the  depression  of  the  lens,  that  the  latter  may  be  suffi- 
ciently supported  to  preserve  its  direction  as  it  descends;  for  if 
the  capsule  be  lacerated  by  the  needle  in  front  of  the  lens,  be- 
fore the  act  of  couching  is  commenced,  the  lens  is  unsteady  and 
apt  to  revolve,  and  thus  evade  the  needle.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  external  lamellae  of  the  lens  shell  off  in 
the  couching;  these  should  be  dispersed  before  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  Upon  remitting  the  pressure  in  order  to  disengage 
the  needle,  it  often  happens  that  the  cataract  rises;  in  this  case 
it  should  be  again  depressed  by  a  motion  of  the  needle  some- 
what abrupt,  so  as  to  hitch  it  in  the  breach  of  the  vitreous  cells. 
In  this  operation  the  eye  is  left  in  a  state  to  appearance  more 
perfect  than  in  any  which  is  succeeded  by  the  instant  admis- 
sion of  light.  There  is  no  wound  of  the  transparent  part,  no 
sensible  escape  of  aqueous  humour;  and  if  the  cataract  is  de- 
pressed en  masse^the  pupil  is  clear,  though  somewhat  smaller 
than  before.  The  vision  enjoyed  at  the  moment  is  likewise 
more  perfect  than  where  the  humour  has  been  entirely  dis- 
charged and  the  cornea  is  wrinkled;  and  the  demonstration  of 
it  more  satisfactory,  as  the  experiment  of  opening  and  direct- 
ing the  eye  may  be  made  without  risk.  For  these  reasons  this 
operation  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  itinerant  oculists. 
An  opake  capsule  is  more  favourable  for  this  operation  than 
one  that  is  transparent:  first,  because  the  operator  sees  at  once 
the  whole  extent  of  the  disease  with  which  he  has  to  contend; 
and  secondly,  because  the  lens  is  uniformly  opake,  and  com- 
monly reduced  in  bulk,  if  the  cataract  is  of  long  standing.  The 
transparent  capsule  more  readily  lacerates;  but  as  it  is  highly 
elastic  in  its  texture,  a  less  extent  of  laceration  suffices  for  the 
escape  of  the  lens,  and  the  extent  of  the  laceration  is  not  dis- 
tinctly ascertained;  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  may  re- 
main within  the  area  of  the  pupil,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
become  visible  from  its  opacity,  and  ultimately  occasion  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  second  operation.  Besides,  where  the  capsule  is 
transparent,  the  external  lamellae  of  the  lens  are  often  in  the 
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same  state,  so  that  the  pupil  is  loaded  with  fragments  after  the 
opake  portion  has  been  depressed.  These,  however,  as  well  as 
detached  portions  of  capsule,  are  soon  removed  by  absorption. 
A  uniformly  soft  cataract,  whether  caseous  or  flocculent,  can- 
not be  couched;  and  although  the  nucleus  of  the  mixed  cataract 
may  be  depressed,  the  superjacent  lamellae  will  rise  in  the  pupil 
and  must  be  absorbed. 

I  have  frequently  performed  this  operation,  and   although 
my  experience  does  not  permit  me  to  doubt  that  it  is  some- 
times succeeded  by  useful  vision,  the  same  source  of  observa- 
tion compels  me  to  remark  that  the  serious  and  lasting  injury 
which  the  organ  suffers,  where  the  operation  is  satisfactorily 
completed,  induces  for  the  most  part  a  slow  but  destructive  in- 
flammation, characterised  by  a  tumid  state  of  the  palpebral,  a 
phlogosis  and  serous  weeping  of  the  conjunctiva,  an  immove- 
able and  contracted  pupil,  muddiness  of  the  humours,  disco- 
loration of  the  sclerotic  towards  its  junction  with  the  cornea, 
a  periodical  heavy  pain  in  the  region  of  the  orbit,  and  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  weakness  in  the  organ.  These  symptoms  are 
accompanied  and  succeeded  by  a  dimness  of  vision  very  im- 
perfectly relieved  by  glasses.  In  short,  the  condition  of  the  eye, 
after  the  couching  of  an  entire  cataract,  is  too  often  that  of  a 
stationary  imperfect  amaurosis,  the  result  of  obstructed  circu- 
lation and  partial  disorganization  of  the  globe.  This  description 
will  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  acute  inflammation, 
which  directly  supervenes  upon  most  injuries  inflicted  by  ope- 
ration or  accident.  This  I  have  seldom  observed  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  couching.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  few  days  are 
generally  the  best.  The  inflammation  is  comparatively  slow  in 
its  accession  as  well  as  in  its  progress.  I  believe  it  results  from 
the  impediment  to  the  internal  or  ciliary  circulation,  which  the 
pressure  of  the  dislocated  lens  creates.   At  least,  I  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  the  analogy  between  the  morbid  state  of  the 
eye  produced  by  dislocation  of  the  firm  lens,  whether  acciden- 
tally in  attempts  to  break  down  its  structure,  or  designedly  as 
in  couching,  whether  its  position  be  anterior  or  posterior  to 
the  iris.  The  choroid,  and  ciliary  body,  and  iris,  are  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation.  When  the  lens,  however  bulky  or  firm  in 
consistence,  is  extracted  after  its  complete  dislocation,  no  such 
inflammation  ever  ensues.  When  in  process  of  time  the  lens? 
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favourably  placed  for  solution,  disappears,  the  organ  recovers* 
though  always  slowly  and  imperfectly.  The  same  process* 
which,  during  the  pressure  of  the  lens  upon  the  iris,  is  visible 
to  us — the  effusion  of  lymph  thickening  and  agglutinating  its 
compressed  fibres,  and  the  deep  discoloration  of  the  sclerotic 
at  its  margin  from  the  distension,  or  actual  enlargement,  and 
more  abundant  inosculation  of  the  ciliary  with  the  sclerotic 
and  conjunctival  orders  of  vessels — ^may  afford  us  some  idea 
of  the  effect  of  pressure  and  disturbed  circulation  in  the  cho* 
roid  texture,  and  a  probable  explanation  of  the  hidden  mischief 
frequently  done  in  couching. 

But  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  theory  of  the  operation, 
what  more  fortunate  result  are  we  entitled  to  expect  from  it? 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  all  established  principles  in  pa- 
thology to  expect,  that  the  opake  crystalline  could  be  wedged 
in  the  substance  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  the  organ  recover 
its  health.  For  the  lens,  though  dislodged  from  its  capsule* 
being  unexposed  to  the  aqueous  humour,  does  not  at  once  un* 
dergo  absorption,  but  remains  of  permanent  form  and  bulk  in 
the  bottom  of  the  globe;  where,  after  the  vitreous  humour  has 
become  partially  absorbed  and  obliterated  by  its  residence,  it 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  floating  behind  the  inferior  border  of 
the  pupil.  In  horses,  the  depression  of  the  lens  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  whether  caused  by  a  blow  dislodging  the  transpa- 
rent lens,  or  by  a  process  of  absorption  consequent  to  its  opa- 
city. However  the  case  happens,  the  eye  looks  shrunken  and 
wasted;  a  considerable  interstitial  absorption  of  the  vitreous 
humour  is  found  to  have  taken  place,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
organization usually  appear.  The  animal  is  in  this  state  as  per- 
manently blind,  as  if  the  cataract  occupied  the  area  of  the  pupil. 
In  a  word,  the  principle  of  removing  a  part  no  longer  useful, 
is  for  obvious  reasons  more  eligible"  than  that  which  suffers  it 
to  remain  at  the  expense  of  other  textures.  And  the  hazard 
attending  extraction,  cautiously  performed,  does  not  in  my 
opinion  counterbalance  the  certainty  of  partial  disorganization 
induced  by  couching.* 

*  A  method  of  couching-  by  passing  the  needle  through  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  cornea,  has  lately  been  practised  by  M.  Langenbeck,  professor  of  sur- 
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The  extraction  of  the  solid  cataract,  it  can  never  be  question- 
ed, is,  ceteris  paribus,  greatly  preferable  to  its  solution  in  situ. 
The  former  is  effected  by  a  single  operation,  the  latter  by  a 
series;  and  the  necessity  of  repeating  an  operation  is  an  objec- 
tion so  weighty,  as  no  equivalent  short  of  unconditional  secu- 
rity opposed  to  imminent  hazard  can  reconcile;  it  must  be 
always  more  or  less  permanently  injurious  to  the  organ.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  section  of  the  cornea,  to  the  extent  of 
half  its  circumference,  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest  possible 
delicacy,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  treatment,  so  many  unlook- 
ed  for  circumstances  may,  and  occasionally  do  arise  to  baffle 
the  intention  of  the  surgeon,  and  expose  the  organ  to  irretrieva- 
ble injury,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  disposition  evin- 
ced by  men  of  honest  minds  and  mature  experience,  to  seek  a 
substitute  for  the  precarious  advantages  of  dispatch  and  bril- 
liancy of  effect,  in  measures  of  slowness  and  safety. 

Circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  operation  of  extraction 
are  occasionally  combined  with  forms  of  cataract,  to  which  it 
is  otherwise  well  adapted.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these, 
as  it  appeared  to  me  when  I  commenced  the  practice,  was  the 
convexity  of  the  iris,  and  consequent  narrowness  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  where  the  lens  was  bulky  and  of  firm  consistence. 
It  is  evident,  that  this  figure  of  the  iris  will  either  materially 
limit  the  section  of  the  cornea,  or  expose  the  iris  to  be  wound- 
ed in  the  section.  Frequently  meeting  with  this  difficulty,  in- 
duced me  to  vary  the  mode  of  operating  thus:— I  first  employ- 
ed the  belladonna  to  dilate  the  pupil,  and  then  introducing  a 
small  spear-shaped  needle  behind  the  iris,  I  slit  the  capsule 
down  the  front  of  the  lens  perpendicularly,  and  repressed  with 
my  needle  the  superior  margin  of  the  lens,  by  which  pressure 
its  inferior  margin  was  raised,  and  easily  tilted  over  the  edge 
of  the  dilated  pupil,  into  the  anterior  chamber;  here  I  left  it 
resting  against  the  cornea,  and  withdrew  my  needle.  The  eye 
was  then  closed,  and  a  napkin  thrown  over  it.  After  a  minute 
or  two,  the  upper  lid  was  gently  raised,  and  I  made  my  section 

gery  at  Gottingen,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Muhry,  physician  to  the  king  at 
the  court  of  Hanover.  I  regard  the  operation  as  radically  wrong  in  principle, 
and  shall  therefore  be  excused  from  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this,  or  any 
other  mode  of  performing  it. 
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boldly  upon  the  lens,  in  conformity  to  the  surgical  practice  or 
cutting  upon  an  extraneous  body,  previously  secured.  By  the 
interposition  of  the  lens,  the  iris  was  effectually  protected,  and 
the  cataract  readily  escaped  as  soon  as  the  section  was  com- 
pleted. This  operation,  which  it  will  be  seen  differs  from  that 
of  extraction  as  hitherto  done,  chiefly  in  having  its  stages  re- 
versed, I  performed  several  times  without  difficulty,  and  with 
good  success:  the  patients  had  no  more  than  ordinary  inflam- 
mation, and  recovered  excellent  vision.*  But  in  the  progress 
of  my  experience,  I  found  the  pupil  vary  in  its  extent  of  dilata- 
tion under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  and  where  the  external 
lamellae  of  the  opake  lens  were  soft,  as  in  the  mixed  cataract,  I 
found  them  separate  under  the  pressure  of  the  needle,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  throwing  the  nucleus,  as  it  sunk  away 
from  the  pupil,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  To  remove  the 
fragments  of  the  cataract,  it  appeared  superfluous  to  make  the 
entire  section  of  the  cornea;  I  therefore  carried  the  knife  only 
half  across  the  chamber,  and  withdrew  it.  The  fragments  float- 
ing in  the  aqueous  humour,  were  at  once  evacuated  with  it;  and 
upon  introducing  the  scoop,  and  gently  depressing  the  outer 
margin  of  the  pupil  with  the  back  of  it,  the  remaining  portion 
was  readily  conducted  along  its  groove,  as  the  contents  of  an 
abscess  follow  the  director.  The  success  of  this  operation  ob- 
tained more  than  once  under  circumstances  nearly  similar,  the 
clearness  of  the  pupil,  and  the  perfect  state  of  the  iris,  furnish- 
ed a  suggestion  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  led  to  what  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  a  material  improvement  in  the  operation  for 
soft  cataracts.  I  began  my  operation,  having  previously  dilated 
the  pupil,  by  the  quarter  section  of  the  cornea,  dipping  the 
point  of  the  knife  into  the  pupil,  and  freely  lacerating  the  cap- 
sule before  withdrawing  it.  The  fluid  cataract  was  instantly 
evacuated  with  the  aqueous  humour.  The  flocculent  cataract 
frequently  passed  cut  entire,  taking  an  oblong  shape,  and  the 
soft  caseous  cataract,  piecemeal,  through  the  hollow  of  the 
scoop,  on  gently  depressing  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  scle- 
rotic. 

*  I  have  a  well  written  letter  full  of  gratitude  from  one  of  these  patients, 
a  man  between  sixty  and  seventy,  now  before  me,  on  both  of  whose  eyes  the 
operation  was  done  in  this  way  a  twelve-month  ago. 
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If  the  pieces  were  not  all  evacuated,  the  introduction  of  the 
capsule  needle  was  found  sufficient  to  clear  the  pupil,  or  they 
disappeared  in  a  few  days  by  absorption.  The  operation  may 
be  performed  experimentally  on  the  dead  eye,  and  will  be  found 
to  admit  of  the  easy  escape  of  the  lens  piecemeal. 

One  advantage  of  this  operation  over  that  which  invites  the 
solution  of  the  cataract,  is  too  obvious  to  require  pointing  out. 
Such  an  operation  effects  the  object,  which  on  an  average  re- 
quires two  or  even  three  of  the  latter.  Its  greater  simplicity, 
and  superior  safety  to  that  of  extraction  as  commonly  perform- 
ed, appeared  to  me  so  decided,  that  I  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  substitute  it  in  cases  of  hard  cataract.  The  first  stage  of  the 
operation  in  this  case  consisted  in  dividing  the  lens  by  the  nee- 
dle introduced  through  the  sclerotic  tunic.  The  second,  after  a 
pause  of  two  or  three  minutes,  of  the  section  of  the  cornea  to 
the  extent  required  for  the  extrication  of  the  fragments  by  the 
scoop,  which  was  introduced  with  its  back  to  the  iris,  and  very 
gently  pressed  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  pupil.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  firm  lens  could  not  be  reduced  to 
fragments,  without  a  greater  exertion  of  force,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  for  a  longer  time,  than  was  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  organ;  and  being  inelastic,  that  it  would  not  in 
any  degree  alter  and  accommodate  its  figure,  and  therefore  re- 
quired a  section  somewhat  exceeding  in  extent  its  greatest 
diameter.  And  though  the  use  of  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
instrument  might  enable  the  operator  to  cut  it  in  pieces — not 
to  speak  of  the  extent  of  injury  which  the  use  of  such  an  in- 
strument inflicts— the  complete  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour 
which  follows  its  removal,  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the 
cornea  and  iris,  render  the  section  of  the  former  impracticable. 
Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  firm  cataract  were  divid- 
ed and  subdivided,  I  greatly  doubt  if  the  pieces  of  a  lens  of 
this  consistence  could  be  extracted  with  facility  through  a  sim- 
ple incision  of  the  cornea;  and  with  the  operation  by  which  it 
is  removed  entire,  this  would  certainly  not  admit  of  compari- 
son. 

The  operation  which  I  have  described  is  similar  to  that  per- 
formed and  recommended  in  cases  of  soft  cataract,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester;  whose  death,  like  that 
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of  all  young  men,  ardent  and  able  to  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties of  information,  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  public  cala- 
mity. Mr.  Gibson's  proposal  was  to  extract  the  soft  cataract 
through  a  large  puncture  or  small  incision  of  the  cornea,  having 
broken  it  in  pieces  by  a  former  operation  with  the  needle.  But 
I  do  not  find  this  previous  measure  necessary.  This  texture  of 
cataract  yields  at  once  to  the  point  of  the  knife  or  the  curette. 
I  have  detailed  the  process  of  observation,  by  which  I  arrived 
at  the  operation,  and  had  not  recollected  until  reminded  by  a 
friend,  that  a  similar  plan  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Gibson.  I 
am  very  happy  to  do  him  the  justice  of  acknowledging  his  pri- 
ority, and  am  every  way  gratified  to  discover,  that  although 
our  observations  were  independent  of  each  other,  they  con- 
ducted us  to  similar  conclusions.  I  have  performed  this  opera- 
tion successfully  upon  infants,  and  where  the  capsule  is  opake 
and  unadhering,  I  am  disposed  (provided  the  eye  be  not  very 
unsteady,  or  the  infant  very  unmanageable)  to  prefer  it  to  the 
needle.  But  if  the  capsule  is  transparent,  its  contents  are  gene- 
rally fluid,  or  of  a  consistence  almost  as  permeable  and  easy  of 
dispersion,  and  the  operation  with  the  needle  passed  through 
the  cornea  performed  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  is,  if  properly 
executed,  unexceptionable.  I  admit  that  in  this  operation  there 
is  less  risk  of  injuring  the  iris,  and  deforming  the  pupil  by  ad- 
hesions. The  needle  is  likewise  a  more  convenient  instrument 
than  the  knife  for  the  free  laceration  of  the  capsule. 

Where  the  contents  of  a  transparent  capsule  are  evacuated 
by  an  aperture  of  insufficient  extent,  as  for  example,  a  punc- 
ture, the  membranous  cataract  which  supervenes  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  cure.  The  capsule  heals,  becomes  adherent  to  the  iris, 
and  acquires  a  toughness  which  resists  the  needle.  The  iris 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  needle  upon  the  capsule,  and  in- 
creases the  difficulty.  In  such  a  case  the  operator  should  work 
at  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  and  not  attempt  to  break  down 
the  adhesions  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it  entire.  But  by  the 
completion  of  the  capsular  aperture  in  the  first  operation,  the 
occurrence  of  a  membranous  cataract  is  effectually  prevented. 

Where  the  quarter  section  is  performed,  the  knife  should 
be  carried  somewhat  obliquely  through  the  lamellae  of  the  cor- 
nea, i.  e.  its  point  should  be  inclined  to  the  pupil  as  it  enters, 
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and  should  be  withdrawn  gradually,  not  hastily,  after  the  cap- 
sule has  been  rent:  but  the  operator  should  not  begin  to  with- 
draw it  until  this  object  is  accomplished.  By  these  precautions 
the  aqueous  humour  is  retained,  and  the  pupil  preserves  its 
dilatation,  till  the  cataract  is  set  at  liberty;  and  the  prolapsus 
iridis,  which  in  neglect  of  them  will  sometimes  occur,  is  effec- 
tually prevented.  Where  the  capsule  is  opake,  it  generally  es- 
capes with  the  lens,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  can  be  seen  within 
the  pupil.  In  operating  upon  the  adult  after  this  manner,  the 
surgeon  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  that  the  cataract  is  either 
fluid,  flocculent,  or  of  the  softest  caseous  kind.  If  he  should 
find  that  he  has  mistaken  a  firm  for  a  soft  cataract,  the  section 
of  the  cornea  must  be  completed.  The  point  of  the  knife  should 
not  penetrate  the  cornea  at  a  less  distance  than  one  line  from 
its  margin,  in  any  operation  for  which  it  is  used.*  If  the  iris 
should  prolapse,  it  must  be  gently  replaced  with  the  back  of 
the  scoop.  This  may  be  done,  if  unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
sooner  discovered,  even  as  late  as  three  or  four  days  after  the 
operation,  as  the  adhesions  are  recent,  and  will  yield  to  gentle 
pressure;  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  iris 
resumes  and  retains  its  place.  But  if  the  iris  prolapses  after  the 
patient  is  bandaged,  and  put  to  bed,  it  takes  place  during  the 
period  of  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  being  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  this  fluid  behind  it,  which  protrudes  its 
overstretched  fibres  in  the  form  of  a  little  sac  or  bag  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  before  the  process  of  union  is  completed. 
As  it  is  of  importance  to  the  recovery  of  the  pupil,  as  well 
as  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  the  prevention  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  from  the  irritation  which  this  protrusion  causes, 
that  it  should  be  as  early  as  possible  replaced,  I  never  permit 
the  eye,  in  which  from  any  cause  the  iris  has  prolapsed  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  to  remain  unexamined  on  the  second 
day,  by  which  time  the  humour  is  secreted,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  the  pupil  is  shapely,  and  the  cornea  healing. 
No  evil  results  from  this  examination;  but  as  the  accident  is 

*  The  disposition  to  prolapsus  iridis  is  increased,  if  not  induced,  by  carry- 
ing the  section  too  near  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  by  which  its  basis  is  de- 
prived of  support. 
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liable  to  occur  in  this  interval,  and  cannot  be  redressed  with 
equal  ease  or  advantage  at  a  later  period,  if  at  all,  it  should  in 
no  case  be  omitted. 

I  embrace  the  opportunity  which  this  paper  presents,  of 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  operation  of  extraction,  as  appli- 
cable to  cataracts  of  firm  consistence,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  undertake  it.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  offer  a  systematic  description  of  its  stages,  after  the  co- 
pious and  valuable  instructions  which  the  profession  have 
received  upon  the  subject  from  Richter,  the  Wenzels,  and  Mr. 
Ware.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  performing  this 
operation  in  that  manner  which  admits  of  the  removal  of  the 
cataract  with  facility,  I  neea  only  remark,  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  extraordinary  or  untoward  inflammation  ensue,  where 
the  operation  was  so  conducted.  On  the  other  hand,  that  I  have 
scarcely  ever  known  an  instance  of  difficulty  in  ihe  removal  of 
the  lens,  in  which  the  object  of  the  operation  was  not  in  a  great 
degree  frustrated,  or  which  was  not  succeeded  by  considerable 
inflammation,  and  consequent  disorganization  and  deformity. 
The  result  being  thus  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
operation,  it  becomes  important  to  know  from  what  cause  the 
extraction  is  rendered  difficult,  and  what  the  ill  consequences 
are  of  which  it  is  productive. 

The  cause  of  difficult  extraction  is  an  insufficient  section  of 
the  cornea;  the  ill  effect  of  it  is  the  implication  of  the  iris  in  the 
wound.  I  was  formerly  at  a  loss  to  know,  why,  after  a  tolerably 
well  formed  section  of  the  cornea,  and  a  sufficient  aperture  of 
the  capsule,  the  lens  showed  no  disposition  to  advance,  upon 
applying  a  moderate  pressure  to  the  globe.  By  increasing  the 
pressure  in  such  a  case,  I  found  that  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous 
humour  yielded,  and  a  portion  of  that  humour  escaped;  the 
cataract  having  lost  its  support,  sunk  away  from  the  pupil,  and 
every  introduction  of  the  curette,  hook,  or  scoop,  increased  the 
discharge.  At  other  times,  the  lens  advanced  upon  pressure  of 
the  globe,  as  it  were  reluctantly,  became  wedged  in  the  section 
of  the  cornea,  and  was,  by  the  continuance  of  the  pressure, 
gradually  but  difficultly  squeezed  out. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  section  was  not  only  not  of  ex- 
tent sufficient  for  the  mechanical  expression  of  the  lens,  but  the 
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divided  portion  of  cornea  formed  so  small  a  part  of  its  circum- 
ference, that  its  resistance  was  but  slightly  diminished;  and, 
except  that  the  aqueous  humour  was  evacuated,  it  in  effect  re- 
tained its  integrity.  In  the  second  case  the  lens  advanced,  be- 
cause this  resistance  was  either  greatly  diminished  or  taken 
away,  although  the  section  was  demonstrated  to  be  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  escape  of  the  lens.  When  I  speak  of  the  resistance 
of  the  cornea  to  the  escape  of  the  lens,  I  refer  to  its  figure  and 
its  relation  to  the  pupil  through  which  the  lens  is  to  pass.  It 
will  be  understood  by  observing  the  difference  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  sections  of  the  cornea,  of  the  same  extent,  opposite 
to  and  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  pupil.  If  is  evident, 
that  the  situation  of  the  section  will  be  more  favourable  to  the 
escape  of  the  lens,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  pupil.  I  have 
seen  some  dexterous  operators  perform  a  straight  section 
which  just  cleared  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pupil.  Now  if  a 
crescentic  section  of  the  same  extent  were  made  at  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  cornea,  the  extraction  of  the  cataract  could  not 
be  accomplished.  The  cornea  being  in  the  former  case  divided 
at  its  greatest  diameter,  its  resistance  is  taken  off,  and  there- 
fore the  lens  will  readily  advance  through  a  sufficient  apeuture 
of  its  capsule,  although  the  wound  of  the  cornea  is  obviously 
too  confined;*  but  in  the  latter,  the  cornea  retaining  two-thirds 
of  its  circumference  entire,  the  effect  of  pressure  is  only  to  pre- 
serve the  contact  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  which  took  place 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  to  render  the 
cornea  a  perfect  valve  upon  the  aperture  of  the  pupil.  That 
this  is  the  effect  it  has,  is  demonstrated  by  a  common  occur- 
rence, viz.  the  bulging  of  the  iris  at  the  inferior  border  of  the 
pupil.  The  lens,  upon  pressure  of  the  globe,  being  unable  to 
pass  the  pupil,  pushes  this  membrane  before  it,  where  it  has 
lost  its  support  by  the  division  of  the  cornea.  The  operator, 
observing  this,  supposes  that  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  imper- 
fectly opened,  and  it  may  be  so;  but  if  it  were  removed  ens:e 
from  the  face  of  the  lens,  the  same  thing  would  happen,  and 

*  I  am  far  from  meaning1  to  commend  a  section  parallel  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  pupil;  the  fact  is  merely  stated,  that  the  reason  may  appear  why  the 
section  of  a  proper  situation  and  figure  should  also  be  of  a  proper  extent. 
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continued  or  increased  pressure  have  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  continuing  and  increasing  the  distension  and  protrusion  of 
the  iris.  If  the  section  of  the  cornea  be  equal  to  its  semicir- 
cumference,  the  effect  of  pressure  is  to  dilau  the  pupil,  and 
permit  the  escape  of  the  lens.  The  iris  has  been  supposed  in 
some  cases  to  resist  the  passage  of  the  lens,  and  it  is  probable 
the  opinion  may  have  arisen  from  a  circumstance  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  iris  is  perfectly  passive,  and  never,  in  my  belief,  forms  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  lens,  where  it  has  lost  the 
support  of  the  cornea. 

To  give  the  section  the  situation  and  extent  required,  it 
should  describe  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  equidistant  about  one  line  from  the  sclerotic,  com- 
mencing at  the  same  distance  above  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  cornea^and  terminating  a  little  below  that  diameter  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  well  disposed  to  heal  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation,  and  the  structure  of  that  membrane 
is  favourable  to  the  close  and  complete  apposition  of  their 
edges.  A  portion  of  the  lymph  uniting  the  cut  surfaces  is  gene- 
rally  effused  between  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  to  a  small 
distance  beyond  them,  but  this  is  in  a  little  time  absorbed,  and 
the  cicatrix  becomes  but  faintly  visible,  forming  a  very  delicate 
opake  line.  But  if  the  lens  has  been  forcibly  delivered  by  a 
small  section,  the  iris  is  compressed  and  bruised  in  its  pas- 
sage, and  instead  of  recovering  its  plane,  the  lower  border  of 
the  pupil  falls  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  partakes  of 
the  inflammation  raised  to  heal  it.  It  does  not  actually  prolapse, 
but,  by  its  intervention  of  the  edges,  forms  a  part  of  the  cica- 
trix, so  as  to  elevate  the  flap,  and  distort  the  figure  of  the  cor- 
nea, and  by  its  co-adhesion  with  the  latter  to  render  it  more  or 
less  extensively  opake  from  the  section  upwards.  This  tenden- 
cy of  the  iris  to  inflame  and  unite  with  the  cornea  is  universal, 
where  it  has  been  stretched,  compressed,  or  bruised  by  the  lens 
in  its  passage;  the  injury  is  often  aggravated  by  the  use  of  in- 
struments to  open  the  capsule  and  extricate  the  lens,  which 
entangle  in  the  iris,  or  abrade  the  cornea  on  its  interior  surface, 
•so  that  the  opacity  eclipses  the  pupil;  but  where  the  iris  has 
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been  bulged  and  protruded  by  the  lens  during  the  operation 
in  the  manner  before  described,  the  prolapsus  which  ensues  is 
sometimes  of  such  magnitude  as  to  draw  the  upper  segment 
of  the  pupil  into  the  wound,  and  thus  completely  to  close  it 
and  obliterate  the  anterior  chamber. 

I  have  now  pointed  out,  as  faithfully  and  as  clearly  as  I  am 
able,  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
difficult  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  its  consequences.  The 
means  of  preventing  it  are  sufficiently  obvious;  and  it  will  be 
sincerely  gratifying  to  me,  if  these  observations  should  spare 
others  the  painful  necessity  of  occasionally  witnessing  evils 
which  they  might  have  prevented,  but  are  unable  to  relieve. 

It  is  difficult  in  speaking  of  an  operation,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  so  many  minute  circumstances  demand  attention,  to  re- 
frain from  entering  into  detail.  On  such  points,  however,  few 
persons  can  be  instructed  with  advantage,  for  all  are  compe- 
tent, and  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  compelled  to  form 
a  judgment  of  their  own;  which  will  be  more  readily  and  more 
accurately  formed  by  an  appeal  to  practice  than  to  books.  One 
observation  only,  I  will  add,  of  general  importance  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  operation.  Some  surgeons  simply  incise  the  cap- 
sule near  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pupil,  for  the  egress  of  the 
lens,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  it  entire,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  pupil,  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  remain  transparent. 
This  is  not  realized  by  the  event;  the  capsule  invariably  turns 
opake  after  the  escape  of  the  lens,  and  renders  the  operation, 
for  a  time  at  least,  imperfect.    Whatever  operation  for  the 
cataract  is  selected,  whatever  instrument  is  employed  for  the 
aperture  of  the  capsule,  it  is  essential  that  the  central  portion 
of  this  membrane  should  be  extensively  lacerated.  To  con- 
clude, the  operation  of  extraction  by  the  section  of  the  cornea 
in  its  semi-circumference,  is  the  only  one  properly  adapted  to 
the  firm  caseous  and  hard  cataract.  Although  pregnant  with 
fortuitous  and  unexpected  circumstances,  embarrassing  to  sur- 
geons, who  have  not  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  per- 
forming it,  it  offers  no  difficulty  which  coolness  and  persever- 
ance will  not  soon  overcome;  and  when  executed  with  the  con- 
fidence and  adroitness  which  experience  will  infallibly  give,  it 
is,  whether  considered  in  design  or  in  effect,  one  of  the  most 
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unexceptionable,  if  not  the  most  perfect  of  our  performances, 
in  the  department  of  operative  surgery. 

The  following  is  a  concise  summary  of  the  contents  of  this 
and  the  preceding  memoir. 

I.  The  various  textures  of  cataract  admit  of  distinction  into 
capsular  and  lenticular,  single  or  in  combination.  The  lenticu- 
lar cataract  is  either  fluid,  floccuient,  caseous,  hard,  or  of 
mixed  consistence. 

II.  To  the  two  former  and  the  soft  of  the  caseous  species, 
the  operation  of  forming  a  central  aperture  in  the  capsule,  for 
the  solution  of  the  lens  in  the  aqueous  humor,  is  well  adapted: 
to  the  firm  of  the  caseous  species  and  the  two  latter  it  is  inap- 
plicable. 

III.  The  introduction  of  the  needle  through  the  cornea  is 
preferable  to  passing  it  through  the  sclerotic,  in  performing 
this  operation;  except  when,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
operation,  or  from  other  cause,  the  capsule  is  opake,  and  the 
lens  has  undergone  a  partial  absorption,  and  lies  at  a  distance 
from  the  pupil. 

IV.  The  operation  of  couching,  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
applicable  only  to  firm  caseous  and  hard  cataracts,  is  objection- 
able on  account  »f  the  injury  done  to  the  organ,  admitted  in 
the  theory  of  the  operation,  and  evidenced  by  a  destructive 
inflammation,  and  an  ultimately  impaired  state  of  the  retina, 
by  which  it  is  frequently  succeeded. 

V.  Where  the  space  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humour  is 
narrowed  by  the  considerable  convexity  of  the  iris,  the  firm 
cataract  may  be  dislodged  from  its  capsule,  placed  in  the  an- 
terior chamber  by  the  needle,  and  safely  extracted  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  cornea. 

VI.  The  fluid,  floccuient,  soft  caseous  and  unadhering  cap- 
sular cataract,  congenital  or  adult,  may  be  safely  and  expedi- 
tiously extracted  through  a  quarter  section  of  the  cornea,  by 
freely  opening  the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
afterwards  depressing  the  margin  of  the  pupil  with  the  back 
of  the  scoop. 

VII.  The  extraction  by  a  quarter  section  should  never  be 
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attempted  but  in  cases  where  the  consistence  of  the  cataract 
is  manifestly  soft,  as  its  success  depends  on  the  susceptibility 
of  the  cataract  of  a  change  of  figure,  or  its  ready  escape  piece- 
meal. It  is  better  adapted  to  the  opake  capsule  if  unadhering, 
than  the  operation  with  the  needle. 

VIII.  Where  the  capsule  of  the  fluid,  flocculent,  and  soft 
caseous  cataract  is  transparent,  the  operation  of  extensively 
rending  it  and  dissipating  its  contents  with  the  needle  passed 
through  the  cornea,  is  efficient,  and  leaves  the  pupil  in  the 
most  perfect  state. 

IX.  The  mixed,  firm  caseous,  and  hard  cataract  require  the 
section  of  the  cornea  in  its  semi-circumference,  being  unsus- 
ceptible of  an  alteration  of  figure. 

X.  The  inflammation  which  follows  the  easy  extraction  of 
the  cataract  is  never  hazardous,  very  seldom  severe.  That 
which  ensues  after  the  difficult  extraction,  frustrates  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  entirely,  the  object  of  the  operation,  though  the 
cataract  be  completely  removed. 

XI.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  the  insufficient  aperture 
of  the  cornea;  the  consequence  of  it,  the  implication  of  the  iris 
with  the  wound  of  the  cornea,  and  the  participation  of  the 
former  in  the  inflammation  of  the  latter:  the  consequent  co- 
adhesion  of  the  two,  and  the  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  with  diffused  opacity,  greater  or  less,  of  the 
cornea. 

XII.  The  principle  of  the  operation  of  extraction  is  unex- 
ceptionable: the  section  of  the  cornea  should  be  every  where 
about  one  line  distant  from  the  sclerotic;  it  should  be  cres- 
centic,  and  should  commence  on  a  level  with  the  superior 
border  of  the  pupil.  The  aperture  of  the  capsule  should  be 
large  and  central,  by  laceration,  not  by  incision  of  that  mem- 
brane. 

I  trust  that  the  observations  contained  in  this  paper,  may 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  justness  of  the  principle, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish.  I  by  no  means  assume, 
that  my  experience  is  sufficiently  extensive,  or  my  descrip- 
tion and  arrangement  sufficiently  accurate,  to  lead  the  sur- 
geon up  to  a  prompt  and  unfailing  decision  of  the  most  appro- 
priate operation  in  every  case.  The  subject  probably  does  not 
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admit  of  being  reduced  to  unerring  rules.*  I  have,  however, 
pointed  out  a  path,  which  I  believe  may  be  pursued  wiih  ad- 
vantage; and  if  these  observations  should  induce  attention  to 
the  subject,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  several  textures  of 
cataract  will  ere  long  be  distinguished  with  accuracy,  and  that 
thus  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon,  becoming  subservient  to 
his  art,  will  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious. 

*  "  Simple  views,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  however  ingenious,  can 
seldom  be  just.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  spirit  of  system,  not  in  the 
careful  study  and  faithful  enumeration  of  the  various  and  complicated  cir- 
cumstances, which  concur  in  the  production  of  all  vital  phenomena." — 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation. 
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SELECTED  REVIEWS. 
Observations  on  Pulmonary  Consumption, 

BY  DR.  SOUTHEY. 
£From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  for  April,  1816.] 

In  our  Bills  of  Mortality  are  registered  only  those  births 
and  burials  which  take  place  in  London,  and  12  miles  around 
it;  yet  in  this  little  spot  of  our  island,  in  this  fragment  of  our 
population,  between  5  and  6000  persons  annually  die  of  con- 
sumption. Holycross,  a  little  village  in  Shropshire,  long  held  a 
population  of  only  1050.  During  the  ten  years  between  1750and 
1760,  forty-seven  of  its  inhabitants  died  of  consumption;  but, 
from  1760  to  1770,  there  died  of  the  same  disease  one  hun- 
dred and  one:  in  the  former  period  it  caused  one-sixth,  but  in 
the  latter  one-third  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  place.  During 
seven  years,  between  1790  and  1796,  six  hundred  and  eighty 
three  persons  died  of  consumption  at  Bristol,  and  its  relative 
mortality  was  as  one  to  two;  at  Plymouth, during  the  seven  years 
from  1799  to  1808,  the  relative  fatality  of  consumption  was  as 
one  to  four. 

When  the  kingdom  is  unusually  healthy,  there  annually 
dies  one  out  of  every  forty  persons;  if  consumption  does  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  work  of  mortality,  of  every  two  hundred  in- 
habitants one  dies  consumptive  every  year.  The  total  popu- 
lation  of  these  islands  has  been  moderately  calculated  at 
16,000,000;  consumption,  therefore,  annually  destroys  80,000; 
thus,  every  day  that  passes  over  us,  thirteen  persons  die  of 
this  disease  in  the  metropolis  alone,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  figures  never  affect  the  feelings;  numerical  calculations 
go  on  in  an  unsensitive  part  of  the  mind;  we  cannot  reckon 
and  imagine  at  the  same  time.  To  place  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  the  amount  of  its  ravages,  an  eloquent  writer,  Dr. 
Southey,  directs  his  reader  to  "ascend  one  of  the  high  hills 
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that  surround  Bristol,  to  remark  how  closely  the  buildings  are 
crowded  together,  for  an  extent  of  some  miles;  to  descend 
from  the  eminence,  and  walk  through  its  populous  streets;  to 
calculate  the  multitude  that  are  met  on  the  walk,  and  the  still 
greater  multitudes  who  are  at  the  same  time  within  the  houses; 
and,  when  the  imagination  has  thus  grasped  the  idea  of  an 
immense  assemblage  of  human  beings,  he  is  reminded,  that 
a  number  equal  to  this  assemblage  perishes  annually  in  our 
own  island  of  this  devouring  malady." 

What  remedies  have  we  for  this  disease?  It  has  prevailed 
so  long,  and  is  occurring  so  perpetually,  that  the  knowledge 
and  the  resources  of  the  profession  must  have  found  their  way 
to  the  public;  and,  we  believe,  they  are  pretty  well  aware,  that, 
when  consumption  is  fairly  and  fully  established,  there  is  no 
remedy  on  which  we  have  the  smallest  reliance  for  efficacy, 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  medical  practitioners  aim  at 
little  more  than  alleviating  the  sufferings,  and  managing  the 
minds  of  their  patients;  or,  if  they  ever  go  further,  and  pre- 
scribe any  of  those  remedies  from  which  more  sanguine  spirits 
have  promised  a  complete  recovery,  it  is  as  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  without  the  faintest  expectation  of  success.  In  truth,  there 
is  at  this  time,  throughout  the  profession,  a  hopeless  indolence 
upon  the  subject.  Physicians  have  no  faith  in  their  present 
remedies,  and  the  subject  is  so  unpromising,  that  they  feel  lit- 
tle inclination  to  search  for  new  ones.  This  state  of  opinion 
must  inevitably  influence  the  conduct  of  the  profession,  and 
the  patient,  in  return  for  his  confidence  and  his  fees,  gets  little 
more  than  prescriptions  that  have  no  power,  and  visits  that 
carry  no  comfort. 

The  following  statement  of  the  varieties  which  occur  in 
strumous  phthisis,  is  well  calculated  to  be  highly  interesting 
and  useful  to  those  practitioners  who  have  had  less  extensive 
experience  of  the  disease  than  Dr.  Southey,  or  who  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  it  with  a  less  scrutinizing  eye. 

*'  Sometimes  the  disease  proceeds  to  its  fatal  termination 
without  any  pain  in  the  chest,  even  upon  the  full  inspiration. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  also  varies  greatly;  in  some  instan- 
ces, the  respiration  becomes  hurried  and  laborious,  and  all  the 
auxiliary  muscles  are  exerted  early  in  the  disease.  In  other 
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cases,  the  patient  will  require  but  a  single  pillow  in  the  last 
stage.  The  dyspnoea  sometimes  becomes  less  after  the  suppu- 
ration has  commenced.  I  have  known  two  cases,  in  which  the 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  throat  was  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms,  the  patients  being  unabled  to  swallow  any  thing 
solid  for  some  weeks  before  death.  Portal  records  several 
cases  in  which  the  voice  failed,  and  the  organs  of  deglutition 
were  affected;  and,  upon  dissection,  no  change  of  structure 
could  be  discovered,  except  in  the  viscera  of  the  thorax.  .The 
rapidity  and  degree  in  which  the  body  wastes,  vary  in  different 
individuals.  In  most  instances,  this  is  one  of  the  first  circumstan- 
ces which  excite  alarm;  but  sometimes  even  this  symptom  is 
wanting,  and  fat  has  been  found  around  some  of  the  viscera  of 
those  who  have  died  consumptive.  The  expectoration  of  pus, 
which,  if  any  one  symptom  could  deserve  the  name,  might  be 
considered  a  diagnostic  of  the  disease,  is  not  always  present. 
In  some  instances,  abscesses,  which  have  proved  fatal,  have 
been  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  not  communicating 
with  the  air-cells.  Concretions  of  different  kinds  are  often  ex- 
pectorated by  phthisical  patients,  sometimes  fleshy,  sometimes 
osseous,  and  occasionally  resembling  a  portion  of  the  bronchia. 
Tulpius  asserts,  that  he  has  seen  pulmonary  concretions,  in 
which  vascular  ramifications  could  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
membraneous  substances  often  expectorated,  and  mistaken  for 
portions  of  lung,  are  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  are  formed  in  the  larynx,  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
in  croup.  In  one  case  of  a  young  man,  whom  I  atjtended  in 
strumous  phthisis,  there  was  no  expectoration  of  any  kind  till 
within  a  few  days  before  his  death;  but,  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  he  used  frequently  to  vomit,  after  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  and  then  discharge  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  mixed  pus  and  mucus.  The  exacerbations  of  fever  are  often 
well  marked,  but  occasionally  very  irregular,  and  sometimes 
so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which 
no  rigors  were  ever  experienced,  nor  any  profuse  perspiration, 
till  the  last  week.  Aphthae  not  unfrequently  appear  in  the  last 
stage.  Morgagni,  and  more  recently  Portal,  asserts,  that  some 
individuals  have  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  without  ever 
having  coughed.  c£st  enimf  says  the  former,  *  aliquando  in 
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pulmontbus  materia  peccans  nee  pauca,  et  qux  expelli  possit;  sed 
nulla  est  tussis  propter  htbetem  ac  dejicientem  sensum  in  tunica 
intima  bronchiorum?  The  symptoms  of  strumous  phthisis  are 
therefore  infinitely  varied,  and  rarely  occur  in  the  exact  order 
and  connexion  in  which  they  are  described  by  authors." 

After  describing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  constitution 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  charac- 
terized, Dr.  Southey  proceeds  to  enquire  into  its  external 
causes,  beginning  with  a  medical  survey  of  the  globe,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  consumption  prevails  in  dif- 
ferent regions;  and  those  circumstances,  such  as  climate,  cloth- 
ing, food  and  habits,  to  which  its  greater  or  lesser  prevalence 
is  to  be  attributed. 

Dr. Southey  sets  out  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe. 
Honebow,  Olafsen,  and  Povelsen,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and 
Mr.  Hooker,  all  agree  that  consumption  is  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  diseases  of  Iceland;  it  is  attributed  to  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  the  hardships  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  exposed 
in  fishing,  and  the  little  care  they  take  to  avoid  wet  and  cold. 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Tour  in  Lapland,  asserts,  that  among  the  Lap- 
landers pleurisies  are  very  common,  but  that  consumption  oc- 
curs only  now  and  then.  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  De  Mertan 
practised  many  years  in  Russia,  and  assert,  that  pulmonary 
consumption  is  not  a  frequent  disease  there;  the  same  also 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Denmark.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  together  cold  and  consumption;  this  immunity 
from  the  disease  in  climates  where  the  cold  is  so  much  more 
intense  than  in  our  own,  is  attributed  by  Lord  Molesworth 
to  their  warm  stoves,  and  the  plenty  and  pureness  of  their 
beech-wrood  fuel,  while  its  prevalence  in  London  is  referred 
to  the  gross  and  unwholesome  fumes  of  our  coal-fires.  In  the 
north  of  Germany,  pulmonary  consumption  seems  nearly  as 
prevalent  as  in  England;  if  you  talk  to  a  German,  he  is  as 
familiar  with  lungensucht  and  auszehrung,  as  we  are  with  con- 
sumption. In  1804  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  in  the  hospital  at 
Berlin  arose  from  consumption.  The  Dutch  have  a  climate 
not  warmer  than  ours,  and  their  apartments  are  said  to  be 
large,  airy,  and  what  an  Englishman  would  think  chilly.  Yet 
Dr.  Cogan,  who  practised  some  years  at  Rotterdam,  states, 
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that  they  are  comparatively  exempt  from  this  disease.  Finke, 
in  his  Medical  Geography,  makes  a  different  statement,  (on  a 
Dutch  authority: — "  Verhandelingen  van  de  natuur  en  genees- 
kundige  CGr  respondents  opgericht  in  s''  Hage"  S.  98.)  That,  at 
the  Hague,  out  of  1457  deatru,  three  hundred  and  eleven  are 
from  consumption;  that  is,  more  than  one  in  five;  and  at  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  deaths, 
thirty-nine  from  the  same  disease;  that  is,  nearly  the  same 
proportion:  if,  however,  we  may  place  any  reliance  on  the 
assertions  of  Hollanders  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  comparative  unfrequency  among  them.  At  Vienna,  some 
say  one-sixth,  and  others  one-tenth  of  the  deaths  arise  from 
consumption.  In  France,  the  disease  appears  to  be  prevalent, 
and  is  attributed  by  Finke  to  the  thin  dresses  of  the  natives. 
The  women  (says  he)  think  they  must  be  ill  to  be  interesting. 
"  jf'ai  aujourd^hui  une  sante  indecente"  says  a  lady  who  feels 
herself  thoroughly  well;  and  in  the  spring,  whatever  may  be 
the  weather,  they  put  on  thin  summer  dresses,  catch  colds, 
and  go  into  consumptions.  That  consumption  is  frequent  at 
Paris,  the  evidence  of  Portal  is  sufficient, — at  this  very  time, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  French  metropolis. 
The  south  of  France  is  often  considered  as  a  favourable  cli- 
mate for  consumptive  patients.  Yet,  at  Lyons,  the  summer  is 
very  hot;  the  winter  very  cold,  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  par- 
ticularly consumption,  are  frequent.  Formerly,  the  consump- 
tive in  England  were  sent  to  Montpelier.  Smollett  long  ago 
said,  "that  this  senseless  custom  yearly  costs  many  lives." 
"In  Dauphine,  says  Thierry,  Erfahrungen,  W.S.W.S.  44.  the 
neighbouring  Alps  cause  diseases  of  the  chest;  whoever  has 
weak  lungs,  does  not  last  long  there;  the  dry  tempestuous 
winds  cause  blood-spitting  and  consumption. 

Consumption  is  well  known  throughout  Italy;  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  at  Florence,  fitted  up  for  1200  pa- 
tients, Domier  found  a  number  of  consumptive.  In  Spain,  it 
is  well  known,  and  is  believed  to  be  contagious;  the  bedding 
and  clothes  of  those  who  die  of  it  are  burned;  the  same  is  the 
belief  and  practice  of  the  Portuguese;  thev  send  their  con- 
sumptive patients  from  Lisbon  into  Allentejo,  particularly  to 
Beja.  The  Maltese  themselves  are  not  subject  to  consumption. 
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but  consumptive  patients  from  England  are  injured  by  the 
climate;  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  Sicily,  where  the 
disease  is  known  and  believed  to  be  contagious.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Archipelago  seldom  suffer  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. In  Egypt,  the  disease  seems  to  be  unknown;  most  tra- 
vellers are  silent  about  it;  and  Savary  states,  that  it  does  not 
occur  there.  Celsus  considered  the  climate  of  Alexandria  as 
well  suited  to  the  phthisical.  At  the  Cape  of  Gcoa  Hope,  we 
learn,  that  consumption  was  one  of  the  diseases  most  fatal  to 
the  English  settlers.  In  Bengal,  it  is  not  common;  though,  in 
a  European  regiment  stationed  at  Bombay,  about  six  cases 
occurred  annually.  Chardin  says,  that  the  Persians  are  not 
subject  to  pulmonary  complaints. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  Southey  takes  a  view  of  the  new 
continent. — M  The  Greenlanders  (says  Crantz)  are  subject  to 
consumption  and  blood-spitting;  many  drag  along  several 
years  with  a  weakness  and  defluxion  on  the  breast,  that  suffo- 
cates them  at  last."  In  Canada,  pleurisies  appear  among  the 
prevailing  diseases;  consumption  is  not  mentioned.  Amongthe 
northern  Indians,  according  to  Hearne,  it  carries  off  great 
numbers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  In  New  England,  it  is 
very  common;  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  was  one  of 
the  two  disorders  most  fatal  to  the  American  Indians;  and 
this  is  attributed  by  General  Lincoln  to  the  disuse  of  furs, 
which  they  sold  instead  of  wearing.  At  Boston,  consumption 
and  dysentery  are  said  to  be  the  diseases  of  the  place,  and  are 
attributed  to  obstructed  perspiration.  In  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  appears  that  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  are  caused 
by  pulmonary  consumption,  and1  that  it  destroys  in  the  same 
proportion  at  New  York,  and  nearly  the  same  at  Philadelphia. 
According  to  Volney,  among  the  most  prevalent  diseases 
throughout  the  United  States,  are  colds  and  coughs,  frequently 
terminating  in  consumption.  In  the  West-India  Islands,  con- 
sumption is  by  no  means  a  common  complaint.  In  Jamaica, 
according  to  Hunter,  it  hardly  ever  occurs;  and  Lempriere 
says,  that  the  climate  was  most  favourable  to  the  scrofulous, 
and  those  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints.  Du  Tertre  and 
Bryan  Edwards  corroborate  the  statement,  that  the  disease  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  better  known  in 
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Barbadoes  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands.  Phthisis  is  com- 
mon at  Bermuda  and  the  Azores.  At  Madeira,  jit  appears, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  natives  are  most 
subject. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strike  us  in  those  nations, 
among  whom  consumption  is  most  prevalent,  is  the  deficiency 
of  their  clothing.  The  people,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is 
true,  live  in  a  climate  of  far  greater  inclemency,  but  how  do 
they  guard  against  the  severity  of  the  cold?  (Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
68.)  "  The  legs  and  feet  (says  Dr.  Guthrie,  describing  the 
winter  dress  of  the  Russian  boor)  are  guarded  against  the  cold 
by  many  piles  of  coarse  flannel,  with  a  pair  of  boots  over  all; 
at  the  same  time,  that  their  bodies  feel  all  the  warmth  of 
sheep-skin  coats,  and  nothing  is  left  open  to  the  action  of  the 
air  but  the  face  and  neck;  his  wooden  hut  is  caulked  with 
moss,  snug  and  close;  it  is  furnished  with  an  oven,  which 
answers  the  triple  purpose  of  heating  the  house,  dressing  the 
victuals,  and  supporting  on  its  flat  top  the  greasy  matrass  on 
which  he  and  his  wife  lie;  in  the  same  apartment  sleep  the 
children,  and  secondary  personages  of  the  family:  they  undergo, 
during  the  night,  a  most  stewing  process  from  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  their  situation;  insomuch,  that  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  dipped  in  water,  and  raise  a  steam  and 
smell  in  the  room  not  offensive  to  themselves,  but  scarcely 
supportable  to  the  person  whom  curiosity  may  lead  thither." 
flow  different  this   to    our  thin  clothing,  and  half- warmed 
apartments.   In  certain  parts  of  our  own  island,  consumption 
is  said  to  have  been  more  prevalent,  as  the  clothing  has  be- 
come scanty.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  (says  Sir  J.  Sinclair,) 
where  consumption  is  now  prevalent,  the  old  people  affirm, 
that  it  was  unknown  before  the  warm  Scotch  plaiding  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fine,  thin,  cold,  English  cloth,  and  woollen  for 
cotton.  So,  in  the  vale  of  Keswick,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
consumption  has  increased  with  the  increased  use  of  cotton 
among  the  women,  instead  of  worsted,  flannels,  and  stuffs. 

But,  in  our  mode  of  living,  thin  clothing  is  not  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  disposes  to  consumption;  some  classes  of 
our  countrymen  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  exempt  from  it, 
while  others  suitor  peculiarity.  Those  who  are  most  exempt. 
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are  those  who  eat  animal  food,  live  well,  and  whose  occupa- 
tion leads  them  to  take  strong  exercise  in  the  open  air,  such 
as  butchers,  Scotch  fish-wives,  Cornish  fishermen,  stable  boys, 
grooms,  and  dragoons.  Those  classes  suffer  the  most  severely 
who  are  the  worst  fed,  and  lead  sedentary  lives,  as  tailors, 
weavers,  spinners,  &c. 

These  inferences  are  not  without  their  value:  to  a  people 
who  suffer  so  severely  as  the  English  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, it  is  of  importance  to  know,  that  the  chief  victims 
of  this  disease  are  not  those  who  live  in  the  most  inclement 
climate,  but  those  classes  of  a  temperate  climate,  who  are  the 
worst  clad,  the  worst  fed,  and  the  worst  exercised;  and  that 
warm  clothing,  nourishing  diet,  and  regular  strong  exercise, 
prevent  that  delicacy  of  constitution  which  disposes  to  the 
disease. 


A  General  Dispensatory,  or  Arrangement  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin;  in  which  the 
strength  of  various  preparations  is  expressed  by  Pharmaceu- 
tical numbers;  the  different  synonyms  of  each  article,  doses, 
qualities,  Chemical  numbers,  £s?c.  are  likewise  added:  and  to 
the  whole  are  prefixed,  some  Observations  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  nomenclature  of  Pharmacy,  By  S.  Rootsey, 
F.L.S.  Bristol,  printed  for  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Co. 
London,  pp.  142. 

[Irom  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  February,  1816.] 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  little  books  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with  in  the  progress  of  our  labours. 
In  the  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  devoted  to  materia  medica  and  index,  the 
author  has  actually  accomplished  all  that  he  promises  in  his 
long  tide-page.  After  this  observation,  our  readers  vill  not 
expect  us  to  offer  an  analysis  of  what  is  expressed  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  and  perhaps  even  in  fewer  words 
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on  some  occasions  than  could  be  wished.  The  tide  itself  too 
shows  the  intention  of  every  division.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  short  extracts,  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  so  much  is  compressed  into  so  short  a  compass.  The 
preface  will  assist  us  a  little,  and,  as  it  is  short,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe the  whole, 

"  In  writing  the  following  work,  my  principal  object  was  to 
explain  my  method  of  expressing  the  composition  and  the 
strength  of  various  medicinal  preparations  by  means  of  phar- 
maceutical numbers;  and  having  been  for  6ome  time  in  the 
constant  use  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  more  philosophical 
language  of  pharmacy,  I  determined  upon  uniting  both  of 
these  ideas  in  one  publication,  and  printing  them  in  the  form 
of  a  dispensatory  as  they  now  appear. 

"  The  former  presents  us  advantages  so  important  and  so 
obvious,  that  I  consider  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  my 
making  it  known.  But,  as  my  own  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
nomenclatural  reform  may  not  with  my  contemporaries  pos- 
sess any  weight,  I  shall  adduce  the  opinions  of  some  of  those 
philosophers  who  are  justly  considered  as  high  authority, 

5*  I  have  been  stimulated  in  my  undertaking  by  the  advice 
which  the  illustrious  Bergman  once  gave  to  M-  de  Morveau: 
4  Spare  no  improper  names,  those  who  are  learned  will  always 
be  learned,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  will  thus  learn  sooner.' 
And  I  may  also  urge  as  relevant  to  this  point  the  arguments 
of  the  unfortunate  Lavoisier,  whose  zeal  and  freedom  in  the 
promotion  of  science  have  never  been  surpassed.  '  As  ideas,' 
he  justly  observes,  'are  preserved  and  communicated  by  means 
of  words,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  cannot  improve  the 
language  of  any  science  without  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  science  itself;  neither  can  we  on  the  other  hand  improve 
a  science  without  improving  the  language  pr  nomenclature 
which  belongs  to  it,' 

"  Sir  IJ.  Oavy,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  likewise  judiciously  remarks  (p.  46  of  his  Elem,) 
that  *  a  theoretical  nomenclature  is  liable  to  continued  altera- 
tions; oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  as  improper  a  name  as  de- 
fhlogisticated  marine  acid;  every  school  believes  itself  to  be 
right;  and  if  every  school  assumes  to  itself  the  liberty  of  alter? 
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ing  the  names  of  chemical  substances  in  consequence  of  new 
ideas  of  their  composition  and  decomposition,  there  can  be  no 
permanency  in  the  language  of  the  science,  it  must  always  be 
confused  and  uncertain.'  And  in  his  advertisement  he  says, 
*  'till  a  more  simple  system  is  adopted,  innovation  will  be  cen- 
sured, sometimes  perhaps  even  when  it  is  necessary,  and  ne- 
ology generally  brought  forward  as  a  reproach.* 

"  But  still  more  weighty  and  impartial  may  appear  to  some, 
the  arguments  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  who  flourished  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  and  whose  luminous  writings  have  served,  and 
should  still  serve,  as  a  compass  to  direct  our  course  in  the 
promotion  of  philosophy.  To  those  who  possess  the  philoso- 
phic spirit  of  the  former,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
works,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  adduce  what  he 
has  said  '  de  Idolis  Fori.'  And  the  latter  has  given  us,  in  our 
vernacular  tongue,  several  excellent  rules  as  criteria  of  the  im- 
perfection of  any  particular  language  (of  pharmacy  for  in- 
stance,) which  are  so  much  to  the  present  purpose,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  to  conclude  with  the  following  transcript  from  his 
essay  upon  the  human  understanding. 

"  'The  ends  of  language,'  he  remarks,  'being  chiefly  these 
three — 1,  to  make  known  one  man's  thoughts  or  ideas  to 
another;  2,  to  do  it  with  as  much  ease  and  quickness  as  possi- 
ble; and  3,  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things; — language  is 
either  abused  or  deficient  when  it  fails  of  any  of  these  three.' 
After  treating  at  some  length  upon  certain  abuses,  he  thus 
proceeds: 

"  '  To  remedy  the  defects  of  speech  before-mentioned  in 
some  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  follow 
from  them,  I  imagine  the  observation  of  these  following  rules 
may  be  of  use.  1.  A  man  should  take  care  to  use  no  word 
without  a  signification,  no  name  without  an  idea  for  which  he 
makes  it  stand.  2.  The  ideas  he  annexes  to  his  words,  if  they 
be  simple,  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  and,  if  complex,  deter- 
minate. 3.  Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  words  as  near  as  may 
be  to  such  ideas  as  common  use  has  annexed  them.  4.  Because 
men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  come  to  have 
ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones,  for 
which  they  must  either  make  new^  words,  or  else  use  old  ones 
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in  a  new  signification;  therefore  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  for 
the  ascertaining  the  signification  of  words,  to  declare  their 
meaning,  where  either  common  use  has  left  it  uncertain  and 
loose,  or  where  the  term,  being  material,  is  liable  to  doubtful* 
ness  or  mistake,  which  may  be  done  by  synonyms,  by  exhibi- 
tion, by  definitions,  by  drawings,  and  by  adhering  to  one  signi- 
fication.' These  remedies,  he  continues,  are  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  philosophy;  and  '  though  the  market  and  ex- 
change must  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gossip- 
ings  must  not  be  robbed  of  their  ancient  privilege;  though  the 
schools  and  men  of  argument  would,  perhaps,  take  it  amiss  to 
have  anything  offered  to  abate  the  length  or  lessen  the  number 
of  their  disputes;  yet  those  who  pretend  seriously  to  search 
after  or  maintain  truth,  should  think  themselves  obliged  to 
study  how  they  might  deliver  themselves  without  doubtfulness 
or  equivocation.'  '  For  he  that  uses  words  without  any  clear 
and  steady  meaning,  only  leads  himself  and  others  into  errors; 
and,  if  he  does  it  designedly,  he  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.'  " 

Perhaps  the  author's  having  hit  upon  our  favourite  topic, 
and  even  concluded  with  a  strong  expression  in  favour  of 
accurate  language,  may  have  induced  for  him  a  sympathy 
which  may  betray  us  into  some  partiality.  This  we  trust, 
however,  will  be  a  venial  offence.  The  following  are  his  re- 
marks on  nomenclature,  and  his  rules  of  etymology. 

"Laws  of  Nomenclature,  which  no  author  is  at  liberty 
to  supersede,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  critics  to  see  enforced. 
These  laws  are  scattered  over  the  writings  of  various  authors 
upon  language,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  those  which 
were  necessary  to  my  purpose.  Linnseus,  in  his  different  works, 
has  laid  down  many  rules,  so  excellent,  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  promulgated  they  were  generally  embraced,  and  the  im- 
pulse which  was  given  to  natural  history  by  his  writings  will 
make  his  name  eternally  dear  to  its  votaries.  In  the  nomencla- 
ture of  inorganic  substances,  the  proposals  of  the  French  che- 
mists, Lavoisier  and  others,  have  met  with  great  approbation. 
But  the  discoveries  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  no- 
menclatural  reform,  have  rendered  some  changes  necessary. 

"The  language  of  science,  unfortunately,  is  not  calculated 
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to  be  the  language  of  business;  and  from  the  length  of  tks 
names  of  organic  substances,  and  uncertainty  of  those  of  inor- 
ganic, neither  have  been  generally  adopted  in  pharmacy;  nor 
has  any  one  succeeded  in  giving  commercial  names  that  have 
been  universally  approved  of.  Notwithstanding  this,  much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject*  but  it  has  commonly  been  to 
point  out  a  few  errors,  and  not  to  establish  the  whole  upon  a 
grand  and  lasting  foundation.  Finding,  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  three  British  pharmacopeias*  important  differences  in 
many  names,  such  as  chamomile,  blistering  fly,  &c.  I  found 
myself  obligated  to  give  my  reasons  for  selecting  those  which 
I  have  preferred;  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  executed 
this  task  will,  I  hope,  exempt  me  from  censure,  considering 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  authors  to  use  those  names  which  they 
feel  to  be  the  most  proper  and  the  most  classical.  In  doing 
this  I  have  proceeded  with  caution*  and  have  arranged  the 
names  of  species  according  to  my  view  of  their  classicality 
and  propriety,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  my  proposed 
alterations  extend  only  to  names  indubitably  aukward,  un* 
commercial,  or  unclassical.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
language  of  pharmacy  should  be  classical;  and  there  are  those 
%vho,  '  in  defiance  of  all  undue  authority,'  will  ever  oppose  the 
depravity  and  barbarism  into  which  we  are  at  present  plunged* 
and  which  must  ultimately  be  extirpated,  so  that  the  taste  of 
the  last  age  will  be  succeeded  by  another  less  corrupt. 

"  Law  I.  When  a  name  is  once  attached  to  a  single  species^ 
it  must  not  be  given  to  another,  except  as  an  epithet*  In  other 
words,  no  name  ought  to  be  rendered  equivocal,  that  is  not  so 
already. 

"Law  II.  When  a  name,  usually  considered  as  generic,  is 
used  specially,  it  must  be  understood  as  implying  the  original 
species,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  if  not  con* 
trary  to  the  generally -received  opinion.  It  will  also  be  neces* 
sarv  for  the  author  who  uses  it  in  that  sense  to  give  some  ad- 
vertisement of  it. 

w  Law  IIL  When  a  new  species  is  introduced  into  commerce^ 
it  must  have  a  new  name  of  one  word  as  pure  as  the  Linncean 
genera. 

u  Law  IV*  Names  must  be  as  classical  as  possible,  and  it  is 
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tne  duty  of  an  author  to  choose  and  to  adopt  from  amongst 
the  synonyms  of  a  species  the  best  name  with  which  he  is 
acquainted. 

"  Rules  of  Etymology.  I.  The  character  by  which  a 
species  is  distinguished,  such  as  its  resemblance  to  something 
else,  its  quality  or  property,  its  colour,  its  use,  or  its  native 
situation  when  constant,  suggest  the  most  appropriate  names, 
as  Pterocarpas,  Chenopodium,  Dulcamara^  Glycirrhiza>  Ery- 
throdanuniy  Pyrophorus,  Origanum^  Gydonia. 

"  2.  New  names  must  always  be  of  the  second  quality  if 
possible,  but  never  so  bad  as  the  sixth.  If  of  the  first  quality, 
they  are  destitute  of  euphony. 

u  3.  Modern  writers  have  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  spe- 
cies from  their  discoverers,  as  Spigelia  and  Quassia;  but  such 
as  Geoffroya,  Witherites,  Swietenia,  Kraschenninikofiay  &c 
are,  in  my  opinion,  rather  too  incongruous . 

"  4.  Names  in  point  of  orthography  and  etymology  must 
not  be  contrary  to  analogy,  as  Barytes  for  Barites,  Ipecacuanha, 
for  Ipecacuania,  &c* 

"  5.  Names  must  not  be  too  long  nor  inappropriate,  as  Hy* 
pophyllocarpodendron,  Spermaceti,  Pulvis  cretae  compositus 
cum  opio,  for  Opium  cretaceum  compositum. 

"  6.  The  solution  of  an  inorganic  or  chemical  substance,  in- 
cluding oils,  essences,  soaps,  camphor,  and  the  like,  in  a  men- 
struum, may  either  receive  a  name  from  both,  that  of  the  sol- 
vend  being  in  the  genitive  case,  as  Aqua  calcis,  lime-water; 
or  the  solvend  may  give  an  epithet  to  the  menstruum,  for  salt 
water  or  solution  of  salt  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  Aqua  salina 
probably  better  than  by  Aqua  salis. 

"  7.  If  we  suppose  that  the  common  names  of  salts  are  of 
this  description,  the  acids  may  very  properly  be  called  Nitrate, 
Oxalate,  &c. 

44  8.  All  organic  preparations  are  to  be  named  in  the  same 
manner  as  inorganic,  except  Decoctions,  Infusions,  Liquors, 
Elixirs,  and  Tinctures. 

"  9.  In  Pharmacy,  water  impregnated  with  any  air  or  gas 
may  take  the  name  of  that  air  or  gas,  as  Murias,  &c. 

"  10.  When  two  or  more  articles  are  dissolved  in  a  men* 
struum,  the  basis  must  be  in  the  genitive  case,  and  the  other 
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must  give  an  epithet,  as  Infusum  sennae  tartarizatum,Tinctura 
cinchonse  composita.  And,  when  a  name  contains  no  epithet, 
it  must  be  considered  as  simple:  for  instance,  Tinctura  carda- 
momi,"  &c. 

A  section  on  definition  follows,  replete  with  method  and 
accuracy;  some  remarks  on  Icons  y  referring  to  the  descriptions, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  met  with,  the  plates  of  writers  on 
natural  history;  Synonymy. 

The  second  chapter  is  inscribed  Statics,  and  comprehends  a 
correct  and  classical  view  of  weights  and  measures.  This  is 
particularly  useful,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  brevity  with 
which  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  are  connected.  Either,  how- 
ever, we  have  overlooked  the  passage,  or  the  author  has  omit- 
ted the  thermometrical  degrees  in  speaking  of  the  cubical  mea- 
sures of  liquids.  This  may  be  thought  of  less  consequence, 
as  all  the  parts  must  be  similar  to  the  whole;  but  still  there 
seems  to  us  the  want  of  a  standard. 

Classification  next  attracts  our  attention.  The  two  first  di- 
visions are  zoology  and  botany;  the  third  chemistry.  In  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  author  shows  ample  cause  for  this 
last  division,  and  the  various  subdivisions  into  which  it  is 
formed.  In  zoology,  he  recommends  Turton  and  Bingley  as 
the  most  convenient,  though  not  complete,  writers  on  those 
subjects.  In  botany,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  and  Galpine.  We  think 
he  might  have  stopt  here;  but  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
pages,  he  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  Linnsean  system.  This 
is  enough  to  show  how  familiar  the  author  is  with  the  subject, 
but  can  hardly  be  expected  to  satisfy  a  tyro.  Chemistry  com- 
prehends chemical  numbers, — a  very  ingenious  and  not  less 
perspicuous  little  abstract  of  which  is  given;  chemical  attrac- 
tion, with  an  illustrative  table;  specific  gravities  [in  this  place 
the  author  has  fixed  the  thermometric  point;]  pharmaceutic 
numbers,  which,  being  connected  with  the  index,  we  shall 
transcribe. 

"  In  considering  the  proportion  which  the  solvend  bears  to 
the  menstruum,  I  constantly  take  the  solvend  for  unity,  and 
the  number  for  the  menstruum  I  affix  to  the  preparation. 
Thus,  in  preparing  Tincture  of  Squills,  four  ounces  are  added 
to  a  quart,  or  thirty-two  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  which  being 
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eight  times  as  much,  I  annex  the  number  eight  to  that  prepa- 
ration. Again,  the  Edinburgh  college  direct  Unguentum  Ce- 
russae  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  ceruse  with  five  of 
simple  ointment,  the  number  attached  to  that  article  must  be 
therefore  five.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  this  plan,  while  it  super- 
sedes simple  formulas,  answer,  the  purposes  of  the  table  ap- 
pended to  the  Pharmacopoeias.  For,  if  we  turn  to  opium,  we 
shall  find  one  grain  united  to  as  many  grains  of  other  substan- 
ces as  the  number  indicates. 

"  This  invention  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a 
Synoptical  Pharmacopoeia, 
which,  from  its  smallness,  may  very  conveniently  be  suspended 
in  a  library,  dispensary,  or  shop;  for  which  purpose,  two  copies 
will  be  given  with  each  one  of  this  work.  This  table  will  very 
much  assist  the  memory  in  retaining  the  composition  of  me- 
dicines, and  I  have  myself  found  it  of  very  extensive  service 
for  some  time  past." 

This  division  closes  with  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  an 
easy  reference  to  doses;  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  signs  by  which  the  authorities  are  marked  in 
the  different  indexes. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  manipulation,  and  contains  an  useful 
little  compendium.  The  materia  medica  follows,  first  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  afterwards  remedially,  in  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Cullen.  The  first  of  these  is  very  copious,  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  attention  before  it  can  be  well  understood.  It 
is  indeed  connected  with  almost  every  other  part  of  the  book, 
both  preceding  and  following  it.  When  the  reader  has  made 
himself  master  of  it,  he  will  find  it  extremely  convenient  on 
every  occasion  on  which  he  wishes  for  information. 

A  list  follows  of  those  articles  of  materia  medica  which 
are  usually  imported,  and  of  the  places  from  which  they  are 
brought.  Lastly  a  copious  index  and  a  synoptic  pharmacopoeia. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  a  work,  new  in  its  kind,  which 
must  have  cost  the  writer  infinite  trouble;  and  for  which  we, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  readers,  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations. 
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J.  Report  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence ,  and  an  Ap* 
pendix  of  Papers,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of 
Provision  being  made  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Madhouses 
in  England*  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  11th  July,  1815.  Each  subject  of  Evidence  arrang- 
ed under  its  distinct  Head,  by  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

2.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons <>  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  State 
of  Madhouses;  to  which  is  subjoined  Remarks  on  the  Na- 
ture, Causes,  and  Cure  of  Mental  Derangement.  By 
Thomas  Bakewell,  Author  of  "  A  Domestic  Guide  in 
Cases  of  Insanity,"  and  Keeper  of  Spring  Vale  Asylum, 
near  Stone,  Staffordshire, 

3.  Practical  Hints  on  the  Construction  end  Economy  of  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylums*  Including  Instructions  to  the  Architects 
who  offered  Plans  for  the  Wakefield  Asylum,  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  most  approved  Design,  By  Samuel  Tuke. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Private  Lunatic  Asy* 
turns,  and  particularly  on  a  Bill  for  their  alteration  which 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1814. 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review,  for  March,  1816.] 

After  a  sanguinary  conflict,  especially  when  it  has  been  of 
unusual  and  unexpected  severity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  victory 
of  Waterloo,  we  hear  with  horror  of  numbers,  who,  although 
not  the  immediate  victims  of  death  on  the  field  where  they 
had  fought  and  bled,  nevertheless,  subsequently  lose  their 
limbs  and  their  lives  for  want  of  timely  medicinal  aid;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  pressure  and  hurry  in  the  business  of 
healing,  which  directly  succeed  to  the  business  of  slaying.  But 
the  feelings  which  are  excited  by  this  consideration,  must 
sink  very  low  in  comparison  of  those  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  reflection,  that  mental  soundness,  and  mental  life,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  are  frequently  lost  for  want  of  opportunity 
and  of  pecuniary  resources,  to  preserve  them.  How  many 
wretched  beings  do  the  wards  of  a  public  lunatic  asylum  en* 
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close,  who,  having  been  once  as  we  are,  are  now  reduced  to  a 
state  of  worse  than  brutal  ferocity,  uttering  horrid  blasphemies, 
and  denouncing  malignant  menaces  on  all  who  pass  by;  but 
who,  had  their  circumstances  been  such  as  to  command  the 
exercise  of  tenderness  and  skill  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
cases,  might  now  have  been  taking  their  places  in  the  social 
circle  formed  by  sympathy  and  affection,  thinking,  and  feeling, 
and  acting,  like  ourselves!  In  the  great  round  of  human 
misery  and  wo,  there  cannot  surely  be  found  any  case  that 
comes  at  all  near  to  this  in  dreadful  and  heart-appalling  in- 
terest. 

That  this  statement  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  but 
a  recital  of  facts,  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  conviction;  and  if  such  be  the  shocking  state  of 
things,  in  reference  to  lunatic  hospitals,  no  wonder  that,  in  this 
age  of  reformation  and  of  public  spirit,  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  should  have  been  called  to  the  consideration  of  this 
momentous  inquiry—4  Whether  the  circumstances  and  treat- 
*  ment  of  lunacy  are  susceptible  of  melioration  and  amend- 
c  ment.' 

This  question  has  indeed  been  recently  agitated  in  the  Bri- 
tish Senate,  with  an  earnestness  and  interest  which  will  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  posterity. 

"  The  labours  of  Mr.  Rose  and  his  associates,"  (as  is  well 
observed  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us)  "  were  labours  of 
simple  humanity  and  benevolence  unmixed  with  party  feeling, 
and  of  too  partial  an  influence  to  produce  them  fame:  while 
the  unhappy  objects  of  their  compassion  are  shut  out,  perhaps 
for  ever,  from  the  world,  and  generally  unable  to  express  or 
even  to  feel  gratitude.  May  they  live  (adds  the  writer)  to  re- 
ceive the  only  reward  they  appear  to  aim  at  or  desire,  in  the 
certainty  that  their  completed  deliberations  and  exertions  have 
removed  all  the  evils  which  occasioned  them." 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  inves- 
tigation and  its  results,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  re- 
cently much  agitated  inquiry,  which  immediately  and  obviously 
arises  out  of  the  preceding  one,  and  which  was  repeatedly  urged 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  of  investigation  in  the  course 
of  their  individual  examinations.  It  is  this— Whether  is  in- 
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sanity  under  the  control  of  remedial  agents,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  maladies  which  are  more  properly  and  strictly 
regarded  as  affections  of  the  bodily  frame?  Is  madness  to  be 
cured  by  medicine?  The  remarkable  discrepancy  which  was 
displayed  before  the  committee,  in  reference  to  this  very  im- 
portant question,  must  have  necessarily  excited  some  degree  of 
scepticism,  or  at  least  of  uncertainty,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  anxious  but  unprejudiced  minds. 
We  are  told  by  one  person,  a  man  of  unquestioned  talents 
and  extensive  experience,  that  he  considers  vomiting  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  in  cases  of  insanity;  another,  of  equal 
experience,  and  of  great  name,  stated  his  dependence  upon  the 
medicinal  power  of  emetics;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  recent  writer  of  great  merit,  on  the  subject  of 
mental  affections.  One  physician,  who  has  directed  his  know- 
ledge and  attention  principally  to  these  unhappy  affections,  ap- 
proves generally  of  venesection;  a  second,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, describes  this  practice  as  fraught  with  extreme  dan- 
ger. Purgatives  are  the  sole  dependence  of  some,  alteratives 
and  tonics  of  others.  This  practitioner  prescribes  warm,  that, 
c0/<£bathing.  Some  say  little  is  to  be  done  by  any  curative 
means;  others,  with  even  greater  confidence,  assert  that  insa- 
nity is  the  most  remedial  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  man  is 
heir. 

The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  diversity  of 
sentiment  and  opinion,  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  regarding 
the  subject  in  too  empirical  a  manner.  Medical  men  talk  of 
curing  lunacy,  as  the  vulgar  speak  of  curing  a  cough.  Indeed, 
while  a  generic  term  is  made  to  include  so  many  varieties,  in 
relation  to  the  causes  upon  which  derangement  depends,  it 
cannot  in  strict  propriety  be  made  a  question,  whether  insanity 
is,  or  is  not  curable.  When  a  man  receives  a  sabre  wound  on 
his  skull,  and  consequently  loses  his  senses,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  case  without  cure,  from  a  general 
feeling,  founded  upon  obvious  truth,  that  as  an  organic  lesion 
has  here  been  the  occasion  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  intellect, 
it  cannot  be  set  to  rights,  because  it  is  not  within  the  compass 
of  medicine  or  management  to  re-organize.  Again,  if  part  of 
the  brain  is  annihilated  by  accident  or  disease,  we  cannot  re- 
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store  the  lost  material,  nor  by  consequence  its  particular 
functions;  or  if  a  tumour  grow  in  the  interior  of  the.encepha- 
lon,  the  derangement  of  functions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is 
irremediable,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the  derangement  is 
itself  untangible.  Now,  our  knowledge  of  sentient  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  as  connected  with  structure,  is  so  extremely 
limited;  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  does  so  very  little  in  clear- 
ing away  the  obscurities  which  hang  over  sentient  organiza- 
tion, that  we  may  conceive  of  alterations  quite  as  effective,  and 
quite  as  prermanent,  as  those  just  supposed,  although  they  may 
not,  even  by  any  artificial  means,  be  capable  of  being  detected 
by  our  senses;  and,  in  that  case,  the  mental  malady  might  be 
quite  as  hopeless,  in  respect  to  any  prospect  of  recovery,  as  in 
instances  where  it  has  been  dependent  upon  such  palpable 
causes,  as  obviously  to  place  it  out  of  the  possibility  of  cure. 
Disordered  intellect,  therefore,  having  in  its  display  to  do  with 
the  sentient  system,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  so  confined, 
cannot  be  calculated  upon,  either  in  respect  to  its  essential 
nature,  or  any  probability  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
treatment,  with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
predicate  the  remedial  nature  or  fatal  tendency  of  mere  bodily 
ailment. 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  or  intention  of  the  pre- 
sent paper,  to  pursue  the  subject  of  insanity  in  the  way  of  re- 
gular dissertation,  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  excused  for  adverting 
to  one  particular  feature  in  the  phenomena  of  deranged  intel- 
lect, which  we  conceive  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  or 
dwelt  upon,  in  investigations  relative  to  the  rationale  of  mental 
alienations.  We  allude  to  the  alternate,  and,  as  it  were  vicari- 
ous manner,  in  which  diseases  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind 
oftentimes  succeed  to,  and  take  place  of  each  other.  In  a 
pamphlet  which  Mr.  Tuke  some  time  since  published,  there 
is  one  remarkable  example  of  this  kind,  which,  from  its  very 
interesting  nature,  deserves  recital. 

aA  young  woman,  who  was  employed  as  a  domestic  servant 
by  the  father  of  the  relater  when  he  was  a  boy,  became  insane, 
and  at  length  sunk  into  a  state  of  perfect  idiocy.  In  this  con- 
dition she  remained  for  many  years,  when  she  was  attacked 
by  a  typhus  fever,  and  my  friend,  having  then  practised  for 
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some  time,  attended  her.  He  was  surprised  to  observe,  as  the 
fever  advanced,  a  development  of  the  mental  powers.  During 
that  period  of  the  fever  when  others  were  delirious^  this  patient 
was  entirely  rational.  She  recognised,  in  the  face  of  her  medi- 
cal attendant,  the  son  of  her  old  master,  whom  she  had  known 
so  many  years  before;  and  she  related  many  circumstances 
respecting  his  family,  and  others,  which  had  happened  to  her- 
self in  her  earlier  days.  But  alas!  it  was  only  the  gleam  of 
reason;  as  the  fever  abated,  clouds  again  enveloped  her  mind. 
She  sunk  into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  remained  in  it 
till  her  death,  which  happened  a  few  years  afterwards." 

Although  this  case  must  be  considered  as  very  extraordinary, 
the  records  of  medicine  are  not  wanting  in  instances  of  that  kind 
of  succession  and  alternation  of  mental  and  bodily  disorder 
to  which  we  have  above  referred,  and  of  which  the  example 
just  narrated  is  but  a  remarkable  and  forcible  illustration. 
Dropsical  and  pulmonary  affections  have  been  seen  to  yield,  in 
order  to  make  way,  in  a  manner,  for  the  introduction  of  insa- 
nity; while  this  last  has  been  expelled,  in  its  turn,  by  the  super- 
vention and  return  of  the  original  complaint.  There  is  another 
circumstance,  also,  which  is  common  to  mental  alienations,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  as  to  have  been 
often  noticed  by  many  persons  who  were  not  professional  ob- 
servers; we  allude  to  that  sudden  and  transient  restoration  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  which  not  unfrequently  immediately 
precedes  bodily  dissolution.  After  the  mind  has,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, been  for  years  extinct,  it  bursts  out  from  its  corporal 
confinement,  and  casts  a  parting  glance  at  the  surrounding 
scene. 

These  facts  demonstrate  a  frequent  connexion  between  ail- 
ments of  the  body,  and  of  the  mind,  as  intimate  as  it  is  inscru- 
table; and  serve  to  show  that  the  human  frame  may  be  subject 
to  such  varieties  of  condition  as  to  be  productive  of  mental 
hallucination,  although  the  precise  nature  of  such  state  shall 
elude  every  research  of  the  pathologist.  As  we  are  ignorant, 
then,  of  the  nature,  we  must  also  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  and 
probable  duration  of  the  morbid  change.  When,  therefore,  we 
find,  as  in  some  of  the  publications  before  us,  individuals  assert- 
ing with  confidence  the  curable  nature  of  insanity,  and  hinting, 
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that  had  this  and  that  patient  been  under  their  care,  the 
hallucinations  would  have  disappeared,  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
garding their  assertions  and  intimations,  as  partaking  in  a  large 
measure  of  empirical  presumption.  Which  among  them  could 
have  anticipated  the  circumstances  and  temporary  cure  of  the 
idiotic  girl  above  referred  to?  and  who  is  there  that  could  un- 
ravel the  intricacies  of  the  case  by  any  ascertained  physiologi- 
cal principle? 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  and  it  is  one  of  a  very 
momentous  and  imperative  nature,  which  has  still  more  to 
do  with  the  late  investigation;  it  is  this — -whether,  even  in 
cases  of  incurable  lunacy,  it  be  not  possible  to  effect  by  con- 
ciliation and  kindness,  what  has  hitherto  been  often  essayed  to 
be  done  by  coercion  and  restraint?— Is  a  madman  out  of  the 
pale  of  humanity? — Is  he,  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  rea- 
son, to  be  treated  as  if  the  rational  faculty  were  not  obscured, 
but  extinct?  To  these  most  important  queries  such  replies 
have  been  made  as  to  implicate,  in  their  tendency,  the  conduct 
and  character  of  several  receptacles  for  the  insane;  it  appeared, 
therefore  to  be  the  duty  of  an  enlightened  legislature  to  in- 
terfere further  in  behalf  of  this  most  afflicted  portion  of  the 
human  race.  That  interference,  as  we  have  above  observed, 
has  been  candidly,  rationally,  and  humanely  made,  and  the 
publications  before  us  are  some  of  its  consequences. 

The  legislature  has  had,  however,  a  still  further  object  in 
view,  than  that  of  securing  an  appropriate  treatment,  and  as 
much  comfort  as  is  consistent  with  their  situations,  to  those  who 
are  already  and  properly  confined  in  consequence  of  mental 
disorder.  Its  aim  has  been  directed  towards  placing  a  more 
effectual  barrier,  than  the  act  already  in  force  has  been  found 
to  provide,  against  the  commission  of  the  enormous  crime  of 
unnecessary  confinement;  a  crime  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  human  nature,  has  not  only  been  in  many  instances  conceiv- 
ed, but  actually  committed. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  very  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  published  reports  of  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, especially  as  they  have  already  been  before  the  public  in 
the  prints  of  the  day.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
the  selection  of  one  or  two  examinations,  which  will  serve  to 
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show  to  those  who  may  not  hitherto  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  subject,  the  great  good  that  has  already  been 
effected  by  the  business  having  been  brought  before  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  The  honourable  Henry  Grey  Bennet, 
himself  a  member  of  the  committee,  presents  to  it  the  following 
evidence: — 

"  I  visited  Bethlem  some  years  ago,  and  was  then  very  much 
struck  with  the  condition  in  which  the  patients  were;  there  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  greatest  coercion  in  general  use;  num- 
bers were  confined  to  the  wall,  fastened  to  benches  and  tables, 
and  many  of  the  patients  were  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity:  I 
visited  it  again  last  year  in  company  with  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr. 
Lambton,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen;  I  found  not  so 
many  patients  in  the  same  state  of  nakedness  and  restraint  as 
at  my  last  visit,  but,  in  the  women's  wards  up  stairs,  there 
were  many  of  those  unfortunate  people  chained  to  the  wall  in 
a  small  room,  some  of  whom  had  been  so  chained  for  years 
during  the  day;  the  smell  and  dirt  of  the  room  were  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive;  amongst  those  persons  was  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Stone,  who  was  formerly  a  governess  in  a  res- 
pectable family,  evidently  a  person  of  some  accomplishments, 
who  was  chained  to  the  wall,  though  she  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
that  time  or  was  stated  ever  to  have  been  a  furious  maniac* 
There  was  also  a  woman  confined  in  a  cell,  chained  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery;  she  had  been  so  confined  for  several 
years,  was  in  a  state  of  furious  agitation,  and  her  voice  and 
cries  could  be  heard  in  all  that  part  of  the  hospital.  I  saw  also 
Norris;  the  iron  apparatus  in  which  he  had  been  confined 
was  then  removed;  but  the  chains  which  fastened  the  neck  of 
the  patient  to  the  iron  stanchion  as  well  as  the  leg-lock,  were 
still  used.  ^ 

"  Norris  stated,  that  he  was  fully  aware  he  was  a  dangerous 
person;  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  permitted  to  walk  un- 
manaeled  in  the  gallery;  but  if  he  could  be  prevented  from 
doing  others  any  mischief,  which,  if  he  was  not  provoked  he 
should  not  attempt  to  do,  he  should  consider  the  permission 
of  taking  that  exercise  a  great  indulgence;  he  added  also,  that 
he  had  made  repeated  complaints  against  the  mode  of  confine- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  for  so  many  years;  but  that  he  was 
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now  treated  like  a  Christian,  and  that  he  felt  himself  quite  com~ 
fortable.  He  particularly  alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
being  able  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed;  he  was  employ- 
ed in  reading  the  newspaper,  and  he  asked  me  many  questions 
on  the  subject  of  politics,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  the 
greatest  interest.  I  visited  Bethlem,  on  the  27th  of  May  last, 
in  company  with  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Lascelles,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  The  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  patients  in  the  Hospital 
was  most  striking;  on  the  men's  side,  no  man  was  chained  to  the 
wall;  only  one  was  in  bed,  and  he  was  ill;  the  patients  were 
mostly  walking  about  in  the  gallery,  and  the  whole  hospital  was 
clean  and  sweet.  On  the  women's  side,  two  only,  when  we  en- 
tered the  hospital,  were  chained  by  the  hand.  Miss  Stone,  who 
had  been  confined  in  the  hospital  for  several  years,  three  of 
which  she  had  been  chained  during  day-time  to  the  wall,  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  flannel  gown,  was  sitting  by  the  fire  dressed  like  a 
woman,  employed  in  needle-work,  and  tolerably  rational;  she  ap- 
peared cheerful^  and  contented,  and  most  grateful  to  the  matron, 
who  accompanied  us  during  our  visit,  for  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  situation" 

"  The  woman  who  was  confined  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  the 
year  before,  in  that  violent  state  of  irritation  above  mentioned, 
was  now  released,  and  was  walking  about  the  gallery,  appa- 
rently tranquil;  she  repeatedly  thanked  the  matron  for  her 
kindness,  and  said  it  was  owing  to  that  kindness  that  she  wa$ 
in  the  composed  and  comfortable  state  in  which  we  found  her. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  change  which  is  so  visible  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
patients,  has  arisen  from  the  different  treatment  that  they  have 
received  from  the  new  steward,  Mr.  Wallet,  and  the  new  ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Forbes.  To  any  one  who  remembered  the  apparent 
neglect  with  which,  the  preceding  year,  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons were  treated,  this  change  in  their  condition  was  most 
consolatory." 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  from  the  committee,  whether 
he  did  not  consider  the  iron  apparatus  worn  by  Norris  to  be 
unnecessarily  heavy,  Mr.  Bennet  replies, 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  furious  maniacs  in  other  hos- 
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pitals  and  places  of  confinement,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  was  a  mode  of  restraint  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted. It  has  always  appeared  to  me  (he  adds)  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  Bethlem,  that  the  restraint  was  used  there  more 
from  feelings  of  revenge  than  for  purposes  of  medical  cure." 

The  above  evidence  is  a  document  of  too  unequivocal  a  na- 
ture, which  establishes  the  fact  that  much  abuse  has  existed; 
it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute,  that  much  may  be  done,  with  safety  to  the  attendant 
and  advantage  to  the  patient,  by  kindness  and  conciliatory 
treatment.  The  only  remaining  inquiries  then,  at  issue,  are,  by 
what  means  this  treatment  can  be  best  secured  to  the  unhappy 
sufferers  under  mental  derangement;  and  what  are  the  best 
measures  to  which  the  legislature  can  have  recourse  in  order 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  confining  individuals  upon  ground- 
less and  false  pretences. 

It  was  a  natural  order  of  proceeding,  in  reference  to  the 
first  particular,  to  establish  an  inquisition  into  the  condition 
and  usages  of  those  several  receptacles  for  the  insane,  that 
were  already  in  existence;  and  by  collating  and  contrasting 
their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  to  come  to 
such  conclusions  as  should  serve  for  a  guide  to  future  proceed- 
ings. Accordingly,  the  printed  reports  exhibit  the  interior  of 
a  great  number  of  lunatic  asylums,  in  some  of  which,  as  in 
the  larger  and  more  public  establishments,  were  unveiled  the 
most  shocking  mismanagement  and  the  most  culpable  neglect. 
It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
that  a  conscientious  skill  and  persevering  humanity,  were  em- 
ployed to  effect  one  of  the  most  momentous  objects  that  can 
engage  the  energies  of  man.  An  account  of  a  well-regulated 
establishment,  called  the  Retreat,  near  York,  instituted  and 
conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, and  our  readers  will  hear  with  great  satisfaction  that 
this  asylum  has  many  rivals  both  in  exterior  and  internal  ad- 
vantages. 

Those  institutions  appear  to  be  the  most  effectual  in  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  their  inmates,  in  which  attention  is 
given  to  the  following  particulars.  A  due  separation  and  clas- 
sification of  the  patients  according  to  their  sex,  their  circum- 
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stances  in  life,  and  the  degree  of  derangement  to  which  they 
are  subject;  kindness  joined  with  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendents,  with  an  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  supe- 
rior officers,  to  excite  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  unhappy 
individuals  over  whom  they  are  placed;  such  a  construction  of 
houses,  as  will  ensure  sufficient  proximity  of  keepers  and 
patients,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  room  enough  for  the  lat- 
ter, these  apartments  being  as  free  from  gloom  and  prison- 
like appearance,  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  estab- 
lishment; ventilation  without  an  undue  exposure  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather;  light,  nourishing,  and  wholesome 
diet,  to  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  both  in  re- 
spect to  quantity  and  quality;  cleanliness  both  in  act  and  in 
habit;  and  lastly,  a  judicious  regulation  of  mental  and  bodily 
exercise. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  very  great  good  that  may 
be  done  by  a  well  regulated  system  of  occupation,  we  shall 
be  easily  excused  for  transcribing  the  following  extract  from, 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Finch,  the  keeper  of  an  excellently 
planned  and  well  conducted  asylum  at  Laverstock,  near  Salis- 
bury. The  Gommittee  ask  this  gentleman,  whether  the  pa- 
tients under  his  care  are  accustomed  to  take  much  exercise.  In 
reply,  he  says, 

4  A  great  deal  of  exercise;  I  think  it  necessary  to  health;  I 
was  led  to  this  remark  by  observing  a  few  years  ago  that  my 
pauper  patients  recovered  in  a  greater  number  than  those  in 
a  better  situation  in  life,  which  I  attributed  to  their  being  em- 
ployed in  my  garden,  in  working,  digging,  &c.' 

'  "  Is  it  your  opinion,"  the  Committee  go  on  to  say,  "  that 
the  employment  of  the  body  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  mind?"  u  It  is." 

*  "  Is  it  your  practice  to  allow  patients  of  all  descriptions, 
the  more  opulent  as  well  as  the  paupers,  to  work  and  employ 
themselves  in  your  garden?"  "I  allow  them  to  work  if  they 
should  be  so  inclined;  but  as  I  could  not  enforce  that  upon  my 
superior  patients,  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  congenial  with 
it,  I  substituted  amusements  to  supply  its  place;  such  as  bowl- 
ing-greens, cricket,  billiards,  and  all  the  different  amusements 
which  act  upon  the  mind  and  keep  the  body  in  exercise;  and 
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then  I  found  a  corresponding  good  attend  the  superior  patient 
as  well  as  the  others." 

'  "  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  practice  which  has  been  so 
successful  in  your  own  establishment,  might  be  as  successfully 
adopted  throughout  the  different  public  establishments?' ' 
u  That  is  my  idea;  I  do  think  so;  I  think  they  cannot  be  per- 
fect without  it;  I  can  give  a  very  strong  case  of  a  patient  I  had 
from  St.  Luke's;  he  was  a  man  of  opulence,  sent  there  as  a 
pauper,  (and  of  course  some  other  precluded  from  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,)  he  came  to  me  afterwards  as  a  gen- 
tleman with  no  increase  of  property:  this  man  came  to  me  a 
most  miserable  object  from  St.  Luke's,  after  having  been  a'' 
twelvemonth,  and  discharged  as  incurable;  he  walked  upon  his 
toes;  he  could  scarcely  get  from  the  coach  to  my  house;  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  were  contracted;  he  was  exceedingly  nasty, 
and  he  would  have  eaten  his  own  flesh  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented; he  tore  it  immediately  as  he  came  to  me;  I  tried  to 
put  him  into  a  room  where  he  could  do  no  mischief  to  him- 
self or  any  one  else,  but  took  off'  every  restraint;  I  found  him 
within  a  few  days  somewhat  more  composed;  some  little  time 
afterwards  he  became  so  bad  again  with  respect  to  filth,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  use  some  restraint,  and  have  a  man  constantly 
to  watch  him;  by  attending  to  his  bowels,  and  keeping  him 
strongly  exercised  in  the  garden  and  in  the  fields,  I  found  him 
gaining  strength  daily;  within  six  weeks  capable  of  playing 
bowls;  and  I  sent  him  home  perfectly  restored  in  four  months, 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  coach  proprietor  three 
years  afterwards,  and  called  upon  me  many  times  in  his  gig, 
and  thanked  me  for  my  attention  to  him."  ' 

How  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  poor  clergyman  describ- 
ed in  the  minutes  of  evidence  on  the  York  Asylum,  was  not 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Finch,  or  in  an  asylum  of  similar 
treatment;  he  would  then  probably  have  been  restored  to  the 
blessings  of  intelligence  and  of  life.  Probably,  we  say,  for  we 
still  protest  against  that  empirical  dogmatism  which  would 
pronounce  an  absolute  a  priori  opinion  on  any  case  of  mental 
malady. 

But  we  hasten  to  give  our  readers  a  concise  account  of 
the  remaining  pamphlets  whose  title-pages  are  at  the  head  of 
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this  article.  It  is  the  design  of  the  last  of  these  to  discus* 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactments,  for  the  prevention  and 
remedying  of  alleged  and  allowed  abuses  in  lunatic  establish- 
ments. 

The  practical  hints  of  Mr.  Tuke  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  tract  is  sensible,  and  well  written,  and  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  persons  who  are  contemplating  the  erection  or  the 
alteration  of  houses  for  the  insane. 

4  ".The  defects,  (Mr.  Tuke  says,)  in  the  construction  of 
asylums  which  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  have  de- 
feated one  or  other  of  the  following  objects,  which  appear  to 
be  of  primary  importance  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  luna- 
tics. 1st,  The  complete  separation  of  male  and  female  patients. 
2nd,  The  separation  of  patients  in  proper  number  and  distinct 
apartments,  according  to  the  state  of  their  minds.  3d,  A  sys- 
tem of  easy  and  constant  superintendence  over  the  patients, 
by  their  attendants,  and  over  both  by  their  superior  officers. 
4th,  That  the  accommodation  for  the  patients  should  be  cheer- 
ful, and  afford  as  much  opportunity  for  voluntary  change  of 
place  and  variety  of  scene,  as  is  compatible  with  security."  ' 

These  several  heads  the  author  enlarges  and  dwells  upon 
with  no  small  degree  of  characteristic  simplicity  and  unaffect- 
ed good  sense.  He  proposes  the  following  system  of  classifi- 
cation. 

4  "  1st  class,  Those  who  are  disposed  to  incoherent  laughing 
and  singing;  and  generally  all  those  who  are  capable  of  very 
little  rational  enjoyment.  2d  class,  To  consist  of  those  who  are 
capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of  rational  enjoyment.  In 
this  class  most  of  the  melancholies  and  hypochondriacs  will  be 
included.  Several  of  this  class  will  be  able  to  assist  in  the 
house  or  be  engaged  in  some  useful  labour.  3d  class,  The  con- 
valescents, and  those  patients  whose  derangement  leaves  them 
fully  capable  of  common  enjoyment.  A  few  of  the  best  melan- 
cholies should  also  be  admitted  into  this  class.1' — We  shall 
only  add  to  our  quotations  from  this  tract  the  following  impor- 
tant remarks. — u  The  worst  patients  require  most  attention, 
and  are  most  likely  to  irritate  their  attendants.  A  distinct  or 
very  remote  building,  exposes  them  to  all  the  evils  of  neglect 
and    buse,  and  there  is,  generally  speaking,  more  to  fearer 
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than  frost  them.  The  evils  of  noise  are  not  so  great  as  those  of 
filth,  starvation,  and  cruelty,  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  is  possible  so  to  construct  rooms  as  to  avoid  the  annoyance 
of  the  many,  and  the  injury  of  the  few" 

The  •  letter'  of  Mr.  Bakewell  is  not  without  its  merits,  but 
his  style  and  manner  are  too  much  tinctured  with  a  sort  of 
self-sufficiency  and  seemingly  disappointed  expectations.  He 
proposes  the  establishment  of '  National  Hospitals  for  the  cure 

*  of  insanity  alone;  to  admit  none  but  recent  cases,  and  to  keep 

*  them  only  for  a  limited  time;'  the  masters  and  servants  to 
have  liberal  fees  for  every  recovery,  which  fees  should  be 
4  entirely  lost  in  cases  of  failure.'  We  should  for  ourselves  ap- 
prehend, that  this  '  no  cure  no  pay'  system,  would  go  far  to 
exclude  individuals  of  liberal  education  and  enlightened 
minds,  from  undertaking  the  task  of  superintendence;  and  we 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  poor  sufferers  would  have  so  much  less 
chance  of  benefit  from  medicine  and  management,  as  these 
qualifications  should  be  wanting  in  the  keepers  of  Mad- 
houses. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  follow  Mr.  Bakewell  through 
his  reasonings  on  the  nature  and  essentials  of  insanity;  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  his  practice  appears,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  quite  as  good  as  his  theory;  and,  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
correctness  of  his  statements,  his  treatment  is,  on  the  whole, 
singularly  successful.  At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  are  several 
interesting,  and  somewhat  instructive  cases;  the  last  of  which, 
with  his  own  remarks  upon  it,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 
c  In  the  early  part  of  a  morning,  before  daylight,  I  was  awoke 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door;  and  upon  going  to  the  win- 
dow, I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  man  upon  his  knees  in 
a  very  loud  prayer  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  send  down 
his  grace  upon  the  master  of  that  house  and  all  his  family. 
Convinced  from  his  manner  that  he  was  mad,  and  conceiving 
that  a  Madhouse  was  the  fittest  place  for  him,  I  called  to  say 
that  I  would  let  him  in.  On  his  entrance  he  was  for  a  time  very 
collected,  and  gave  me  his  relation  as  follows;  u  I  have  been 
from  home  several  weeks;  I  have  been  to  attend  the  last  ill- 
ness and  death  of  my  poor  father;  he  left  some  little  property 
behind  him,  and  we  had  some  very  unpleasant  disputes;  I 
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have,  too,  drunk  hard,  and  the  people  said  I  was  going  mad; 
but  bless  the  Lord,  they  were  mistaken,  for  I  was  never  so 
well  in  my  life  as  now.  Coming  home  upon  one  of  the  coaches, 
a  voice  came  to  me,  and  bid  me  go  forth  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus;   I  began  to  pray,  and  I  got  off  at  the 
village  below,  and  have  been  praying  for  the  dear  souls  of  the 
people,"  u  How  came  you  up  here?"  I  said.  "  Why  the  Lord 
Jesus  directed  me  here,  to  be  sure."  "  What!  have  you  been 
some  time  with  the  Methodists,  for  I  presume  you  are  one?" 
44  No,  I  never  was  with  them  in  my  life;  I  do  not  so  much  as 
know  any  Methodists;  but  if  it  please  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  mean 
to  join  that  holy  people  this  very  day;  I  shall  find  some  of  the 
preachers  at  Stone.  In  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  I  can  do  any 
thing:  I  can  strike  my  arm  through  that  fire;  and  I  can  strike 
my  arm  through  your  body."  In  about  two  minutes  after  this, 
his  arms  were  properly  secured  in  a  straight  waistcoat;  on  first 
seeing  of  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  on,  in  order  to 
convince  us  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  break  his  bonds  asun- 
der; and  as  soon  as  it  was  properly  secured,  he  cried  out — 
"Come,  Lord  Jesus,  break  my  bonds  asunder,"  accompanied 
with  all  the  efforts  in  his  power;  but  these  not  succeeding,  he 
became  calm  again  for  a  while.  For  two  days,  he  was  the  most 
part  visionary;  but  using  all  my  efforts  to  remove  his  com- 
plaint, he  seemed  quite  recovered  on  the  fourth  day,  and  ap- 
peared in  his  own  natural  character,  viz.  that  of  a  bold  profli- 
gate, with  no  more  religion  than  the  bird  that  bears  his  name 
(Swan.)    I  wish  he  had  been  a  Methodist;  for  in  that  case  I 
should  have  hope,  that  he  would  some  time  find  grace  enough 
to  pay  me  my  charge;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  no  hopes.    I  have 
often  asserted  that  the  visionary  fervours  of  devotion,  which 
have  been  stated  as  the  cause  of  insanity,  were  frequently  the 
first  effects  of  it,  and  this  is  an  instance.    A  contemporary 
writer  on  insanity,  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  stigmatize 
the  Methodists  as  the  frequent  cause  of  insanity;  and  in  walk- 
ing with  him  through  his  own  Hospital,  which  contained  at 
that  time  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  he  pointed  out 
two  old  women,  who  were,  he  said,  Methodists." 

On  this  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  com- 
ments; and  shall  now  dismiss  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Bake- 
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well's  tract,  by  merely  remarking,  that  we  think  some  credit  is 
due  to  him  for  his  courage  in  crying  down  the  common  cant — 
for  cant  it  is — that  religion  is  so  much  the  occasion  of  mad- 
ness. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  the  pamphlets  under  notice,  is  penned 
by  no  common  hand.  It  contains  in  the  first  place  a  general 
sketch  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled, 
"  an  act  for  regulating  Madhouses;"  which  is  followed  by  an 
outline  of  the  "  Bill  to  repeal  that  act,  and  for  making  other 
provisions  in  lieu  thereof,"  which  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  year  1814.  The  objections  of  the  writer  to 
this  last  bill  are  made  against  that  part  of  it,  in  which  it  princi- 
pally differs  from  the  previous  one,  viz.  to  the  mode  of  grant- 
ing licenses,  and  the  powers  given  to  the  visiters.  We  do  not 
perceive  the  validity  of  his  objections  respecting  the  applica- 
tion of  new  laws  to  establishments  already  existing,  for  such 
an  enforcement  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  apothecaries  and 
attorneys,  deprive  the  individuals  to  whom  they  should  apply, 
of  their  means  of  sustenance;  and,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  one  of  the  prime  objects  which  the  framers  of  the  new  bill 
had  in  view,  was  to  correct  already  existing'  abuses  in  lunatic 
establishments. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  us,  that  the  person  to  be  licensed 
must  be  so  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  discretionary  powers 
being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  circumstance  of  such  commissioners  being  cho- 
sen from  a  liberal  and  respectable  class  of  men,  there  would 
be  very  little  apprehensions  of  sinister  motives  guiding  their 
decision;  inasmuch  as  the  refusal  of  a  license,  or  impediments 
of  any  kind  to  the  present  licentiate's  views  and  wishes,  would 
not  be  the  act  merely  of  one  individual.  It  would  appear, 
however,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  laws  of  visiting,  to  be  a 
greater  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  masters  of  houses,  were 
the  visiting  magistrates  in  the  county  districts  required  to  be 
at  least  four  instead  of  two  in  number;  and  it  would  be,  per- 
haps, expedient,  that  two  of  these  four  should  be  selected 
from  gentlemen  resident  in  a  part  of  the  county  distant  from 
that  in  which  the  establishment  existed;  as  too  much  care  can- 
not be  used  to  prevent  the  operation  of  local  prejudices  and 
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party  interests.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  both  Commis- 
sioners and  visiters,  in  case  of  their  decisions  being  inconsis- 
tent with  justice,  are  liable  to  be  convicted  of  improper  con- 
duct, by  the  act  giving  to  the  aggrieved  person  apower  of 
appeal. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  removal  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  visiters,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  is  calculated 
to  have  a  salutary  effect  as  an  in  terrorem  preventive  of 
abuses;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  censors  in  question  would 
very  readily  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  liberation  of  any  individual,  unless  the  proofs  of 
sanity  were  of  too  marked  a  character  to  admit  of  indecision 
or  doubt. 

That  clause  in  the  Act,  which  requires  the  visiters  of  asylums 
to  direct  that  one  or  more  accessible  pumps  be  placed  in 
certain  parts  of  the  premises,  we  think  liable  to  all  the  objec- 
tions which  the  author  brings  against  it.  We  think  too,  that 
his  charge  of  injustice  is  valid  against  that  clause  of  the  bill 
relating  to  payments  of  licenses  for  a  part  of  the  year,  however 
small.  But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  pursuing  the  subject 
further,  and  we  shall  now  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close, 
by  again  stating,  in  a  very  few  words,  our  general  sentiments 
respecting  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  on  what  has  been 
already,  and  ought  further  to  be  done,  towards  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  mental  derangement. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  advanced  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  that  our  dependance  on  medicine, 
merely,  is  exceedingly  small.  There  is  a  want  of  tangible 
decision,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  pathology  of  lunacyj 
and  its  treatment  must,  by  consequence,  be,  at  present  at  least, 
in  a  great  measure  empirical.  If  any  medicinal  agents  deserve 
to  be  preferred  to  others  in  affections  of  the  mind,  they  are, 
perhaps,  purgatives,  regularly  and  perseveringly  administered, 
and  the  warm-bath.  Our  few  short  extracts  afford  sufficient 
evidence  of  what  is  to  be  done  by  air,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
classification  of  patients,  duly  regulated  bodily  and  mental  oc- 
cupation, and  lastly,  assiduous  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendents  to  excite  new  trains  of  thought,  and  new 
habits  and  associations.  It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  in 
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those  establishments  in  which  the  above  advantages  were  in- 
sured to  the  sufferers  by  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  keep- 
ers, good  was  in  the  same  proportion  invariably  effected. 

In  regard  to  legislative  enactment,  we  really  think  that  Mr. 
Rose's  bill,  a  little  modified,  might  effect  all  that  is  desirable 
to  be  done.  There  is,  however,  in  our  judgment,  a  loud  call  for 
County  Establishments.  These  ought  not  to  be  optional,  but 
compulsory,  and  each  county  should  bear  its  own  expenditure. 
The  erections  ought  not  to  be  suffered,  until  a  plan  of  the 
building,  its  situation,  and  dimensions,  shall  have  been  present- 
ed to,  and  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums. These  buildings,  when  erected  and  occupied,  should  be 
subjected  to  precisely  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  private  asylums;  and  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to 
avoid  every  expense  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  respective  houses.  We  may 
in  conclusion  express  our  belief,  that  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
form must  be  the  consequence  of  the  investigation  that  has 
been  excited,  and  of  the  regulations  that  are  proposed;  and 
although  experience  teaches  us,  in  cases  of  this  kind  not  to  ex- 
pect perfection,  yet  we  feel  convinced  that  much  and  lasting 
good  will  be  conferred  upon  the  community,  by  the  recent 
labours  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Madhouses  in  England. 
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Died,  at  his  house  in  Sambrook-court,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
ness, aged  71,  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  age,  a  useful  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, a  philanthropist  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 
man  whose  like  the  world  will  seldom  witness.  He  was  born, 
in  a  small  island  near  Tortola,  about  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, called  Little  Van  Dyke,  in  the  year  1744:  his  ancestors, 
on  the  father's  side,  originated  from  Letsom,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Doomsday-book,  Ledsom,  a  small  village  in  Cheshire:  on 
the  mother's  side  they  are  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Caesar 
Coakley,  an  Irish  baronet,  whose  family  have  uniformly  pos- 
sessed a  seat  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Sir  Vesey  Coakley.  When  about  six  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  England  for  his  education.   His  future  destiny- 
was  determined  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  landing 
at  a  sea-port,  where   Mr.  Samuel  Fothergill,   a  celebrated 
preacher  among  the  quakers,  and  own  brother  to  the  late  distin- 
guished physician  of  the  same  name,  happened  to  be  on  a  visit; 
and  he  was  received  into  the  very  same  house  in  which  the 
preacher  lodged.  After  leaving  Dr.  Sutcliff,  he  came  to  town, 
and  assiduously  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  two  years; 
he  then  went  back  to  his  native  soil,  to  take  possession  of  a 
property  which  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
elder  brother,  who,  having  contrived  to  run  through  an  ample 
fortune,  in  a  few  years,  left  very  little  of  the  family  estate  to 
be  inherited  by  the  Doctor,  except  a  number  of  negro  slaves, 
whom,  to  his  honour,  he  emancipated;  and,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  as  he  has  often  told  the  writer  of  this 
article,  found  himself  five  hundred  pounds  worse  than  nothing. 
The  fortune  of  Mr.  Lettsom  was  henceforth,  therefore,  solely 
to  be  made  as  a  medical  practitioner;  and,  as  difficulty  begets 
exertion,  so  strenuous  were  his  endeavours,  and  so  extensive 
was  his  practice  in  Tortola,  where  he  settled,  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  visit 
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the  great  medical  schools  of  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden;  at 
the  latter  of  which  universities  he  took  his  degree.  To  com- 
plete his  education,  he  visited,  besides  Paris,  most  of  the 
places  of  resort  for  the  relief  of  invalids  abroad;  as  Spa,  in 
Westphalia,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  various  others.  When  he 
visited  Paris,  he  carried,  among  other  honourable  recommen- 
dations, the  following  one  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Monsieur 
Dubourg. 

LondreSy  30  Aout,  1 760. 

u  #■  $.  #  *  #  #  Cette  lettre  vous  sera  remise  par  le  Docteur 
Lettsom,  jeune  medecin,  ameriquain  de  beaucoup  de  merite, 
qui  est  de  la  paisible  secte  des  Trembleurs,  et  que  vous  regar- 
deriez  consequemment  au  moins  comme  une  rarete  a  contem- 
pler,  quand  me  me  vous  auriez  epouse  toutes  les  preventions 
de  la  plupart  de  vos  compatriotes  sur  le  compte  de  ces  bonnes 
gens." — (Euvres  de  Franklin,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.  Paris,  1773.  He 
was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Macquer,  Le 
Roy,  and  other  characters  conspicuous  at  that  period,  and  with 
whom  he  corresponded  till  their  decease.  He  published  the 
life  of  his  friend  Dubourg,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  After  this  circuit,  he 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  finally  settled,  with  the  un- 
deviating  friendship  of  his  old  guardian,  and  the  patronage  of 
his  brother,  the  physician,  whose  life  he  has  lived  to  publish 
to  evince  his  gratitude.  About  the  year  1769,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  the  year  after, 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  in 
the  year  succeeding  that,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  public  services  that  Doctor 
Lettsom  has  rendered  his  country,  was  his  contest  withy  and 
complete  conquest  of^  the  most  famous  of  all  the  most  famous 
water-doctors,  the  redoubted  Mayersbach.  Doctor  Lettsom's 
writings  are  very  numerous,  as  well  moral  as  medical,  and  all 
of  them  discover  the  philanthropist  and  physician;  the  whole  on 
the  basis  of  public  good.  We  are  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  a  more  accurate  list  of  them  than  has  yet  been 
given: — 

1.  Reflections  on  the  general  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Fevers, 
8vo.  1772.  2s. 
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2.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Tea-tree,  with  Observations 
on  the  Medical  Qualities  of  Tea,  and  Effects  of  Tea-drinking. 
4to.  1772.  4s. 

3.  The  Naturalist  and  Traveller's  Companion*  containing 
instructions  for  collecting  and  preserving  objects  of  natural 
history,  8vo.  1774.  The  second  edition,  2s.  6d.  The  third  edi- 
tion, 1800.  4s. 

4.  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  General  Dispensary  in  London. 
8vo.  1774.  4s. 

5.  Improvement  of  Medicine  in  London,  on  the  Basis  of 
Public  Good.  8vo.  1775.    Is.  6d. 

6.  Observations  preparatory  to  the  use  of  Dr.  Mayersbach's 
Medicines,  8vo.  1776.  The  second  edition,  with  an  engraving 
of  the  Water-Doctor  from  Teniers.  Is.  6d. 

7.  History  of  the  Origin  of  Medicine;  and  of  the  State  of 
Physic  prior  to  the  Trojan  War.  An  Oration  delivered  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  4to.  1 778.  6s. 

8.  Observations  on  the  plan  proposed  for  establishing  a  Dis- 
pensary and  Medical  Society,  with  Formulae  Medicamentorum 
Pauperibus  praecipue  accommodatae.  8vo.  1772.  Is. 

9.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Barker,  Knt.  F.  R.  S.  and  George 
Stacpoole,  Esq.  upon  General  Inoculation,  4to.  1 779.  6d. 

10.  Hints,  designed  to  promote  Beneficence,  Temperance, 
and  Medical  Science,  8vo.  1798.  5s. 

11.  Observations  on  Religious  Persecution,  8vo.  1800.  6d. 

12.  Village  Society,  a  sketch,  8vo.  Is. 

13.  The  Works  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  3  vols.  8vo.  and 
one  volume  4to.  1784.  ll.  Is. 

14.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  8vo.  6s. 

15.  Hints  addressed  to  Card  Parties,  8vo.  1779.  6d. 

16.  Observations  on  Human  Dissections,  8vo.  1788.   Is. 

17.  Observations  on  the  Cowpock,  two  editions,  1801.  8vo. 

18.  Hints  on  Beneficence,  Temperance,  and  Medical  Sci- 
ence, 3  vols.  8vo.  1801. 

Besides  various  Medical  Essays,  &c.  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions — Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London — 
Bath  Society  Memoirs,  &c.  &c— In  person  Dr.  Lettsom  was 
tall,  and  always  of  a  spare  habit.  There  was  not  any  of 
the  graces  in  his  manner  or  features;  but  there  were  a  great 
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many  of  what  is  much  better  than  any  merely  personal  advan- 
tages have  to  bestow — the  benevolences  of  a  worthy  heart,  and 
the  marks  of  a  good  understanding. — Dr.  Edmund  Fry  has 
obligingly  communicated  to  us  the  following  particulars,  and 
the  originating  cause  of  the  death  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
"  On  Wednesday,  Oct.  25,  Dr.  Lettsom  was  at  my  house,  and 
I  could  not  but  observe  that  he  seemed  much  indisposed;  he 
informed  me,  that,  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  be  present  at  a  dissection,  to  give  his  opinion  on 
any  morbid  appearances  that  might  arise;  he  was  there  detain- 
ed about  three  hours  with  the  cold  body,  in  a  very  cold  place, 
without  any  fire,  or*extra  clothing;  that  he  had,  during  the 
night,  suffered,  in  consequence,  a  severe  shivering  for  a  long 
time.  The  succeeding  night  he  had  fever  about  six  hours,  of 
which  he  informed  us  when  we  saw  him  the  next  day;  he  was 
then  evidently  much  worse,  and  so  enfeebled,  that  with  diffi- 
culty he  walked  up  one  pair  of  stairs.  On  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  I  called  to  see  him,  but  he  being  engaged  with  his  daugh- 
ter, I  declined  the  invitation  into  the  parlour;  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  first  visited  by  Dr.  Babington  and  his  friend  Wm. 
Norris,  esq.  the  surgeon:  his  complaint  was  rheumatic,  with 
some  degree  of  fever,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  need  for  the 
lancet;  but,  on  preparing  for  the  operation,  a  forbidding  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation  presented  itself.  His  medical  friends 
were  unremitting  in  their  attendance,  but  were  very  soon  in- 
duced to  think  his  case  nearly  hopeless:  and,  about  the  third 
day  of  his  illness,  the  doctor  himself  intimated  a  doubt  of  his 
recovery:  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  afterwards  mentioned 
the  subject.  He  expired  about  half  past  four  on  Wednesday 
morning,  perfectly  sensible  to  the  last,  and  free  from  pain* 
Having  of  late  years  been  much  favoured  with  his  friendship, 
I  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  friends  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him.  At  a  late  interview,  he  informed  me, 
that,  relative  to  the  so-much-talked-of  addition  to  his  income, 
the  pleadings  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  all  concluded, 
and  that  his  lordship  was  to  give  his  decree  on  the  matter  this 
Term,  when  he  should  be  put  into  possession  of  an  indepen- 
dence, far  beyond  his  wishes;  but  that  the  amount  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  public  papers.    It  gives  me  very 
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great  pleasure  just  to  add,  that,  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  emancipating  a  number 
of  slaves  when  he  was  young,  and  what  happiness  he  should 
feel,  should  he  live  to  do  the  same  for  those  in  his  newly-ac- 
quired possessions." 

Monthly  Magazine,  for  December,  1816. 


Biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Denman. 

|[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  January,  1816] 

Dr.  Thomas  Denman  was  born  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1733,  at  Bakewell,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  a  respectable  apothecary  in  that  town,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school.  His  father  died  in  the  year 
1752,  and  he  for  some  time  assisted  his  elder  brother,  who 
succeeded  to  the  business;  but  in  his  21st  year  he  came,  with 
the  slender  patrimony  of  75L,  to  London,  where  he  attended 
St.  George's  Hospital  several  months,  and  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  anatomy.  He  then  procured  an  appointment  as  sur- 
geon's mate  in  the  navy,  and  being  made  surgeon  in  1757, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Devonshire, 
he,  after  a  cruise  of  seventeen  months  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
was  appointed  to  the  Edgar,  a  new  60-gun  ship  commanded 
by  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Drake,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued, till,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763,  he  left  the  navy. 
During  his  nine  years'  service,  he  formed  many  valuable 
friendships,  which  he  preserved  through  life,  particularly  with 
the  amiable  and  excellent  officer  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned: his  mind  was  enlarged  by  general  reading,  and  by  vi- 
siting various  parts  of  the  world;  and,  having  been  present  at 
most  of  the  important  naval  operations  of  that  war,  he  mate- 
rially improved  his  medical  skill  and  knowledge.  At  the  siege 
of  the  Havannah  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  assisted 
in  the  hospital  at  Gibraltar,  then  containing  no  less  than  1100 
patients),  he  contracted  a  dangerous  illness,  from  too  close  an 
attendance  on  the  sick  and  wounded.   On  returning  to  his  na- 
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tive  country,  he  continued,  as  before,  to  pursue  his  professional 
studies  in  London,  and  attended  the  Lectures  on  Midwifery 
then  given  by  Dr.  Smellie;  but,  obtaining,  in  1 764,  a  diploma 
from  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Winchester.  This  attempt  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, he  again  took  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  where  his 
prospects  were  so  little  nattering,  that  he  actually  made  an  effort 
to  resume  the  situation  of  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  but  was  unable 
to  procure  a  warrant.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  sur- 
geoncy of  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  which  he  owed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  the  friendly  recommenda- 
tion of  Captain  Drake,    which  brought   a  salary  of  70/.   a 
year,  without  materially  affecting  his  London  practice,  afford- 
ed an  important  addition  to  his  small  income.   About  the  same 
period  he  became  more  generally  known  by  the  publication  of 
some  medical  tracts,  and  commenced  those  Lectures  in  Mid* 
wifery,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Osborne,  which  they 
continued  to  deliver  for  fifteen  years  with  great  reputation. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  joint  physician  and  man- 
midwife  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  With  these  aids,  and  by 
a  rare  union  of  patience,  industry,  and  frugality,  with  an  ar- 
dent temper,  an  independent  spirit,  an  honest  ambition,  and 
singular  zeal  in  his  profession,  he  was  enabled  to  emerge,  by 
slow  degrees,  from  obscurity  to  the  extensive  practice  and 
eminent  character  which  he  so  long  enjoyed.   He  was  appoint- 
ed licentiate  in  midwifery  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1783,  and  six  years  after  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society.   Dr.  Denman's  progress  to- 
wards the  first  practice  was,  however,  the  more  slow,  because 
Dr.  Hunter  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  because  Dr.  Ford  was  at  the  same  time  in  exten- 
sive business.  But,  when  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his 
branch  of  the  profession,  Dr.  Deuman  kept  his  station  with  a 
firmness  of  which  there  have  been  few  examples.  This  arose 
from  his  full  and  well  grounded  knowledge,  from  his  strong 
natural  sagacity,  from  the  most  perfect  uprightness  of  conduct, 
and  from  the  benevolence  of  his  character.  In  1791,  Dr.  Den- 
man  purchased  a  small  country-house  at  Feltham,  near  Houns- 
low,  and  in  some  measure  withdrew  from  business;  but  he 
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never  quitted  it  entirely,  and  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
preserving  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  public,  he  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  possessed  that  of  the  members  of  his  own 
profession  even  in  a  greater  degree.  At  the  very  advanced  pe- 
riod to  which  he  lived,  he  retained,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the 
vigour  of  his  body,  and,  quite  unimpaired,  the  vigour  of  his 
mind;  but  what  is  still  more  singular,  he  retained  also,  with- 
out decay,  all  the  kindly  affections  of  his  nature,  with  all  the 
cheerful  animation  of  youth,  and  exercised  an  active  benevo- 
lence to  the  very  last. 

In  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Denman  married  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Alexander  Brodie,  a  respectable  linen 
draper  in  London, — a  companion  well  suited  to  him  from  the 
uprightness  of  her  mind,  the  soundness  of  her  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  the  benevolence  of  her  character.  They  had  a  son 
and  two  daughters:  his  wife  and  all  his  children  survive  him. 

It  is  believed  that  Dr.  Denman's  earliest  publication  was  a 
treatise  on  Puerperal  Fever,  which  appeared  about  the  year 
1770,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Huck  on  the 
construction  and  use  of  Vapour  Baths.  From  this  period,  he 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  printing  short  tracts  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  branch  of  the  profession;  which  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  incorporated  in  the  several  editions  of  his 
Aphorisms  on  the  application  and  use  of  the  Forceps  and  Vectis, 
and  of  his  Introduction  to  the  practice  of  Midwifery,  both  of 
which  works  are  too  well  known  in  the  medical  world  to  re- 
quire, in  this  place,  particular  notice.  They  have  each  gone 
through  five  editions;  and  a  sixth  of  the  latter  was  nearly  pre-* 
pared  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death.  One  of  the  former 
editions  of  it  was  in  quarto,  and  was  accompanied  by  fifteen 
engravings,  made  at  very  considerable  expense,  on  the  gene- 
ration and  parturition  of  the  Human  Species,  and  of  Animals. 
The  preface,  independently  of  its  professional  merits,  exhibits 
much  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  has  been  highly 
estimated  by  good  judges  as  a  literary  composition.  The  work 
has  been  translated  into  French,  and  in  that  language  also  is 
believed  to  have  passed  through  more  than  one  edition. 

Several  papers,  written  by  Dr.  Denman,  will  be  found  in  the 
5th,  7th,  and  11th  volumes  of  the  London  Medical  Journal, 
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conducted  by  Dr.  Foart  Simmons.  After  the  publication  was 
discontinued,  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  He  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
cognize the  important  discovery  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Dr. 
Jenner;  and  having  satisfied  his  own  mind  of  its  truth  and 
utility,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  his  conviction,  and  to 
support  it  by  some  striking  facts,  the  result  of  his  own  inqui- 
ries, at  a  time  when  vaccination  had  made  a  comparatively 
small  progress  in  public  opinion.  Two  letters  by  him  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  the  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  the  work  last 
mentioned.  Communications  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  own  pursuits  were  published  in  the  2d  and  14th  vo- 
lumes. In  the  27th  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  Structure  of  Can- 
cerous Parts,  and  a  Description  of  a  curious  case  of  Polypus; 
and  in  the  34th  another  paper  on  Cancer. 

He  published  in  18G9,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge,  a  very  valuable  paper  on  Excrescences  of  the 
Womb;  and  in  1810,  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  treatises  on  the 
Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  on  the  Snuffles  in  Infants,  and  on 
Mania  Lactea. 

Dr.  Denman  always  felt  a  strong  desire  to  discover  a  reme- 
dv  for  cancer,  and  deemed  it  almost  criminal  in  medical  men 
to  despair  of  an  object  so  interesting  to  humanity.  To  pro- 
nounce that  dreadful  disease  incurable,  he  thought  was  in  some 
degree  to  make  it  so;  and  his  mind  was  continually  on  the 
watch  for  information  on  the  subject.  In  1801,  indeed,  he  was 
instrumental  in  forming  a  charity  for  the  exclusive  relief  of 
persons  afflicted  with  cancer,  and  recommended  it  by  a  circu- 
lar paper,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  conducting  medical  enquiries. 
Some  account  of  that  establishment,  which  was  given  up  after 
a  trial  of  a  few  years,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  "  on  the  Cure 
of  Cancer,"  published  by  him  in  1810:  in  the  following  year 
he  wrote  observations  in  this  Journal  on  the  review  of  his  pam- 
phlet, which  it  had  given.  When  Mr.  Young  made  public  his 
mode  of  treating  cancer,  Dr.  Denman  was  disposed  to  flatter 
himself  that  this  great  end  was  on  the  eve  of  being  accom- 
plished; he  gratuitously  attended  several  patients  under  the 
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care  of  that  gentleman,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
practice;  and,  having  thus  ascertained  that  it  was  both  inno- 
cent and  beneficial,  and  believing  that  it  held  forth  a  fair  pro- 
mise of  the  most  important  consequences,  he  introduced  it  to 
the  public  attention  by  a  letter  which  was  inserted  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  this  Journal.  With  the  same  view,  he  prepared 
for  the  press  a  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
subjoining  a  full  statement  of  Mr.  Young's  system,  and  his 
own  remarks  upon  it.  * 

Good  sense  and  practical  utility  are  the  leading  features  in 
all  Dr.  D.'s  compositions.  They  not  only  explain  with  clear- 
ness what  had  been  before  discovered,  and  add  the  sanction  of 
the  author's  experience,  where  it  accords  with  former  opi- 
nions, bir  they  perform  the  still  more  valuable  service  of  cor- 
recting such  opinions  when  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  of  en- 
riching the  stock  of  previous  knowledge  with  original  obser- 
vations. It  may  be  stated  in  particular,  that  the  formidable 
disease  in  children  called  the  malignant  snuffles,  was  very  lit- 
tle known  till  it  was  described  by  Dr.  Denman,  who  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  point  out  a  mode  of  treating  it,  which  is 
generally  successful.  The  evolution  of  the  child,  in  certain 
circumstances,  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  is  a  most  curious 
and  important  fact,  first  discovered  by  him.  He  was  the  first 
also  who  recommended,  in  cases  of  retroverted  uterus,  the 
frequent  emptying  of  the  urinary  bladder  by  a  catheter,  as  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  womb  to  its  pro- 
per position.  The  excitement  of  premature  labour,  for  the 
preservation  both  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  in  certain  cases 
of  deformed  pelvis,  is  a  most  important  operation  suggested 
by  him,  which  has  been  successful  in  almost  every  instance 
where  it  has  been  adopted*  In  convulsions  preceding  labour, 
particularly  where  the  pulse  is  slow,  he  recommended  copious 
bleeding,  instead  of  nervous  medicines,  and  advised  that  there 
should  be  no  artificial  delivery,  until  the  head  of  the  child 
shall  have  passed  through  the  os  uteri.  These  are  examples  of 
important  practical  improvement,  which  will  preserve  Dr. 
Denman's  name  in  remembrance,  and  give  him  a  just  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

This  enumeration  of  his  works  is  most  probably  incomplete: 
Vol.  VI.    •  3  C  No.  23. 
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but  those  which  have  been  mentioned  will  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  author  was  constantly  employed  in  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  medical  art,  and  diminish  the  extent  of  human 
suffering.  It  is  apprehended  that  they  also  exhibit  an  under- 
standing peculiarly  gifted  with  all  the  faculties,  and  regulated 
by  all  the  dispositions,  that  are  most  favorable  to  the  investi- 
gation of  truth.  And,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were 
all  composed  in  the  midst  of  unceasing  professional  engage- 
ments, always  severe,  and  frequently  both  harassing  and  af- 
flicting, they  will  be  allowed  to  evince  an  unwearied  activity 
and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  benevolent  and  useful  objects, 
which  are  excelled  only  by  the  motives  that  prompted  their 
exertion. 

Dec.  22,  1815. 


Biographical  Notice  of  W.  Nicholson. 

[From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  for  April,   1816.  j 

Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  whose  death  was  recently  announced, 
was  born  in  1753,  in  London,  where  his  father  practised  the 
law,  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Inner  Temple.  The  son  received  his 
education  at  a  school  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire;  but  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  into  the  East  India  service,  in  which  he 
made  two  voyages  before  the  year  1773.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  country  trade  in  India;  but,  in  1776,  he  was 
engaged  on  the  continent  as  a  commercial  agent  to  the  late 
Mr.  Wedgewood.  Soon  after  this  he  settled  in  London,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematics;  to  which  profession  he 
added  that  of  an  author,  translating  from  the  French  with 
great  facility,  and  publishing,  besides  many  useful  compila- 
tions of  his  own,  chiefly  on  historical  and  scientific  subjects.  In 
1781  he  printed  an  "  Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy,"  in 
two  volumes  octavo;  which  work  was  well  received.  In  the  year 
following  Mr.  Nicholson  published  a  new  edition  of  Ralph's 
Survey  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London  and  Westminster, 
with  additions.  In  1784  he  brought  out  his  "  Navigator's  As- 
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sistant,  containing  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation,"  in 
one  volume  octavo.  In  1786  we  find  him  publishing,  "An 
Abstract  of  the  Acts  relative  to  the  exportation  of  Wool;"  to 
which  subject  he  was  led  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  clothiers. 
The  next  year  he  printed  a  "  Review  of  the  Controversy  be 
tween  Kirwan  and  the  French  Academicians  on  the  subject  of 
Phlogiston;"  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
same  year,  is  a  paper  of  his  containing,  "  The  principles  and 
illustration  of  a  method  of  arranging  the  differences  of  Lo- 
garithms, on  lines  graduated  for  the  purpose  of  computation." 
In  the  following  volumes  of  the  Transactions,  are  two  papers 
of  Mr.  Nicholson's,  one,  u  The  description  of  an  Instrument 
which  produces  the  two  states  of  electricity  without  friction,  or 
communication  with  the  earth;"  the  other,  "  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Electricity."  In  1788  appeared  his  translation 
of  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  in 
four  volumes  octavo;  to  which,  the  year  following,  he  added  a 
supplemental  volume,  "  On  the  first  principles  of  Chemistry." 
In  1790  Mr.  Nicholson  translated  from  the  original  manuscript, 
"  Memoirs  and  Travels  of  the  Count  de  Benyowsky,"  two 
volumes,  quarto.  The  next  year  came  the  translation  of  Chap- 
tars  Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  In  1795 
appeared,  "  The  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  in  two  quarto 
volumes;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  the  first  number  of  his 
"  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts;" 
which  was  printed  originally  in  the  quarto  form,  but  was  after- 
wards changed  to  an  octavo.  About  the  year  1799  he  opened 
an  establishment  in  Soho  for  twenty  pupils,  which  institution 
he  carried  on  several  years;  but  it  at  last  declined,  chiefly  owing, 
as  we  believe,  to  the  attention  paid  by  Mr.  Nicholson  to  other 
objects;  particularly  the  West  Middlesex  Water-works,  the 
plan  of  which  originated  with  him,  as  did  that  for  the  supply  of 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking  for  the  borough  of  Southwark;  and,  besides  these 
different  concerns,  he  prepared  drafts  of  patents  for  mechanical 
inventions.  In  1799  he  printed  a  work  translated  from  the 
Spanish,  "  On  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  Goods,  by  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid;"  and,  in  1801,  appeared,  "  A  general  System 
of  Chemical  Knowledge,  with  a  set  of  synoptic  tables  from 
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the  French  of  Fourcroy,"  in  two  volumes  octavo,  and  one 
in  folio.  In  1808,  he  printed  "  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry," 
in  one  closely-printed  volume  octavo;  and  this  was  followed 
by  another  work  with  his  name,  entitled,  u  The  British  Ency- 
clopedia," in  six  volumes  octavo,  in  which  he  had  little  personal 
trouble,  but  it  is  false  that  the  same  person  wrote  this  and  the 
similar  work  of  Dr.  George  Gregory;  the  latter  gentleman 
having  diligently  superintended  the  Cyclopedia  which  bears 
his  name,  though  aided  by  various  co-operation.  In  1810  Mr. 
Nicholson  had  some  dispute  relative  to  the  work  in  which  he 
was  employed,  as  engineer  to  the  Portsea  Island  Water-work 
Company,  on  which  he  published,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Portsea  Water- works,  occasioned  by  an  application  made 
to  them  by  the  Assigns  under  an  act  for  bringing  water  from 
Farlington."  This  truly  ingenious  and  indefatigable  man  shared 
the  common  fate  of  projectors,  to  be  continually  employed 
without  enjoying  any  material  advantage  from  his  labours. 
Though  incessantly  occupied  in  useful  concerns,  and  ardent  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  science,  he  was  generally  embarrass- 
ed in  his  circumstances;  and,  notwithstanding  his  uncommon 
industry,  he  lived  in  trouble,  and  died  poor. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

The  Editors  are  pleased  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  before  their  readers, 
the  following  interesting  Communication  from  Dr.  Physick,  which  has 
just  been  handed  to  them.  Had  it  been  sooner  received  it  would  have  oc- 
cupied a  more  appropriate  place  in  this  Number. 

Having  repeatedly  experienced  considerable  delay  in  the 
healing  of  wounds  from  ligatures  applied  on  divided  arteries 
remaining  a  long  time  in  the  sore  before  they  could  be  re- 
moved, I  have  for  many  years  been  very  desirous  of  avoiding 
such  an  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  ligatures.  With  this  view, 
the  first  idea  that  occurred  was  that  of  drawing  the  ligature 
tight  on  the  vessel  by  the  assistance  of  a  double  canula:  un- 
fortunately, the  first  patient  on  whom  it  was  employed  for  se- 
curing the  femoral  artery,  died  of  tetanus;  and  though  I  by 
no  means  believe  the  disease  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
instrument,  yet  the  event  discouraged  from  further  trials  of  it. 
Several  years  ago,  recollecting  how  completely  leather 
straps,  spread  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  applied  over  wounds 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  sides  in  contact,  were  dissolved 
by  the  fluids  discharged  from  the  wound,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
ligatures  might  be  made  of  leather,  or  of  some  other  animal 
substance,  with  which  the  sides  of  a  blood-vessel  could  be 
compressed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  prevent  hemorrhage;  that 
such  ligatures  would  be  dissolved  after  a  few  days,  and  would 
be  evacuated  with  the  discharge  from  the  cavity  of  the  wound. 

Under  this  impression,  I  requested  Dr.  Dorsey  to  try  the 
experiment  on  a  horse,  by  using  a  ligature  of  buckskin.  This 
was  found  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  came  away  in  a  few 
days. 

This  fact  was  mentioned  at  the  time  to  several  of  my  medi- 
cal acquaintance;  and  I  understand  that  Dr.  Hartshorne  has 
lately  tied  up  some  of  the  arteries  after  amputating  the  thigh, 
with  ligatures  of  parchment.  They  were  found  dissolved  at 
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the  first  dressing.  Dr.  Dorsey,  in  several  operations,  in  which 
I  have  assisted,  has  used  ligatures  of  French  kid,  which  he 
finds  stronger  than  any  other  leather.  He  has  it  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  stretches  them  and  peels  off  the  coloured  polished  sur- 
face. No  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  any  instance,  and 
the  ligatures  are  found  dissolved  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  animal  substance  would 
withstand  the  solvent  power  of  pus  for  the  longest  time,  I 
suggested  the  plan  of  trying  different  articles,  by  applying 
them  over  the  surfaces  of  ulcers.  Buckskin,  kid,  parchment, 
and  catgut,  have  been  tried  in  this  way.  The  buckskin  and  kid 
dissolved  first;  then  the  parchment;  when  at  the  same  ttme 
the  catgut  was  but  little  changed.  From  an  apprehension  that 
in  tying  large  blood-vessels  the  leather  might  dissolve  too 
soon,  I  have  requested  Dr.  Dorsey,  to  try  leather  impregnated 
with  the  varnish  used  by  Mr.  Bishop  of  this  city,  in  making 
elastic  catheters;  in  the  hope  that  when  so  prepared  it  will  be 
somewhat  more  durable.  Perhaps  tendon  would  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Future  experiments  will  probably  place 
at  the  command  of  the  surgeon  a  variety  of  these  ligatures, 
which  may  be  so  selected  as  to  remain  the  exact  length  of  time 
he  may  require. 

This  hasty  notice  on  the  subject  is  given,  because  it  is 
thought  important  that  these  facts  should  be  made  public  with- 
out delay. 

P.  S.  PHYSICK. 

Philadelphia,  July  9,  1816. 


FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

A  stone  was  extracted  from  the  bladder  of  a  patient  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  the  8th  July,  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  which 
was  found  to  have  concreted  round  a  mass  of  lead  an  inch  in 
length  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  width.  This  singular  nucleus 
consists  of  two  lamin^of  thick  sheet  lead,  weighingtwo  drachms 
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and  thirty-eight  grains.  The  patient,  an  intelligent  man,  declar- 
ed himself  unable  to  imagine  any  way  in  which  it  could  have 
reached  his  bladder.  Its  size  and  irregular  shape  would  cer- 
tainly render  it  difficult  to  introduce  it  through  the  urethra; 
and  yet  scarcely  a  doubt  can  exist  that  it  originally  entered  by 
that  passage.  The  stone  was  soft  and  nottunusually  large. 


FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

Upas  Tree. 

The  following1  extract  from  the  Diary  of  an  intelligent  fellow-citizen  will 
be  read  with  interest,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  relation  may  be  relied  on; 
and  it  is  only  by  actual  and  unprejudiced  observation,  that  the  true  nature 
of  this  wonderful  production  will  be  rightly  understood. 

In  the  morning  we  rode  out  to  see  the  Upas  Tree,  with  the 
sap  of  which  the  Malays  poison  their  weapons.  It  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  Balawangie  or  Balemboang,  on  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  is  much  loftier  than 
the  tallest  Lombardy  poplar;  the  branches  begin  to  grow  from 
the  trunk  like  the  palm  tree,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  ground.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving,  by  ocular  de- 
monstration, that  the  accounts  which  we  have  had  of  its  des- 
troying the  vegetation  and  killing  any  birds  that  may  fly  over 
it,  are  totally  without  foundation.  I  was  myself  under  the  tree 
a  considerable  time,  rubbed  my  hand  over  the  trunk,  and  saw 
birds  fly  on  and  off  without  any  injury.  The  vegetation  around 
it  is  remarkably  luxuriant,  extending  to  the  very  root  of  the 
tree. 

The  poison  is  extracted  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trunk 
and  catching  the  sap  in  a  bamboo,  and  that  it  is  deadly  in  the 
extreme  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving.  A  bamboo,  sharpened 
into  the  size  and  shape  of  the  blade  of  a  small  penknife,  was 
dipped  in  the  sap  and  stuck  in  the  leg  of  a  dog,  tied  by  a  long 
string  to  a  tree;  in  five  minutes  he  began  to  be  very  much 
agitated;  in  ten  he  was  in  strong  convulsions;  in  sixteen  he 
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was  raving  mad,  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  appeared  in  the 
greatest  agony;  this  lasted  about  five  minutes,  when  he  sunk 
down  exhausted:  he  lay  a  few  moments  apparently  dead,  when 
he  again  sprung  up  raving  mad,  foaming  at  the  mouth  for  a 
minute  or  two,  when  he  gave  a  yell  and  expired. 

The  tree  was  covered  with  numerous  incisions,  where  the 
Javanese  had  been  extracting  the  poison.  There  are  but  two 
of  these  trees  on  the  island,  one  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Batavia,  and  the  one  above  mentioned.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  the  Upas  Poison;  the  one,  it  is  said,  only  affects  quadrupeds 
and  does  not  injure  fowls  of  any  kind,  and  the  other  vice  versa. 
Extract  from  Diary,  October  10th,  1815. 


An  Ordinance  providing  for  the  gratuitous  Vaccination  of 
Persons  in  indigent  circumstances. 

WHEREAS  it  hath  been  sufficiently  established,  that  Vac- 
cine Virus,  when  effectually  communicated  to  the  human 
system,  is  a  preventive  of  SMALL  POX,  and  it  being  a  duty 
to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  this  distinguished  blessing — 
Therefore, 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  Citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  Select  and  Common  Councils  assembled:  That  the 
City  shall  be  divided  into  four  districts,  as  follows,  viz.  East 
and  West  by  the  centre  of  Delaware  Eighth  street,  and  North 
and  South  by  the  centre  of  High  street. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority  aforesaid,  That  the  Mayor  be,  and  is  hereby  authoriz- 
ed, immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  annually 
hereafter  in  the  month  of  January,  to  appoint  one  qualified 
person  for  each  of  the  said  Districts,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
call  upon  each  and  every  family  resident  within  his  District, 
and  inquire  of  every  such  family,  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  members  thereof  may  be  liable  to  Small  Pox  disease: 
and  if  it  be  found  that  any  person  should  be  so  liable,  being  in 
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indigent  circumstances  and  unable  to  defray  the  expense,  to 
offer  the  services  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Corporation  to  Vac- 
cinate such  gratuitously,  and  if  the  said  offer  bt  accepted,  the 
Collector  of  cases  shall  proceed  to  record  the  number  of  the 
house,  and  the  name  or  names  of  such  persons,  in  a  Book, 
alphabetically  arranged,  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid.  That  the  collector  of  cases  shall,  at  least  once 
in  each  week,  make  two  fair  transcripts  of  the  names  and  re- 
sidence of  the  persons  entered  in  his  original  Book  of  Record 
during  that  time;  one  of  which  copies  shall  be  filed  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  City  Clerk,  and  the  other  furnished  to  the  Phrysician 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  District  to  which  the  said 
Collector  shall  belong. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid^  That  for  the  services  required  to  be  performed 
by  the  Collectors,  in  virtue  of  this  Ordinance,  they  shall,  for 
every  case  procured  to  be  vaccinated  by  them,  be  paid  the  sum 
often  cents;  and  upon  their  quarterly  presentation  of  their  ac- 
counts to  the  Mayor,  certified  by  the  City  Clerk,  that  the  num- 
ber of  cases  charged  therein  are  filed  in  his  Office,  he  shall 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  directing,  for  the  present 
year,  that  the  same  be  charged  to  account  of  any  Monies  in 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  for  every  year 
hereafter,  to  such  fund  as  Councils  may  assign  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  tmtkO" 
rity  aforesaid^  That  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Or- 
dinance, and  annually  hereafter  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
Mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  appoint  four  respec- 
table Physicians,  who  shall  have  conferred  on  them,  Degrees 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
assign  oxe  of  the  said  Physicians  to  each  of  the  Districts  erect- 
ed by  the  first  section  of  this  Ordinance,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  upon  receiving  the  List  of  cases  furnished  by  the  Collec- 
tor, to  Vaccinate  each  and  every  person  so  reported  to  him,  at 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  and  continue  to  visit  every 
such  patient  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  as- 
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certain,  whether  the  person  or  persons  so  vaccinated  have  pass- 
ed through  the  said  Vaccine  disease. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  That  each  of  the  Physicians  hereby  provided  to 
be  appointed,  shall  keep  a  Book,  wherein  shall  be  recorded, 
the  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  every  person  he  shall 
vaccinate,  stating  whether  the  patient  has  had  the  Vaccine 
disease,  or  not,  with  such  other  notes  as  in  his  judgment  it  may 
be  proper  to  preserve;  and  the  said  Physicians  are  hereby  re- 
quired and  enjoined,  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  months, 
calculating  the  commencement  from  and  after  the  day  of  their 
appointment,  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  the  Records  made  in  their 
Books,  during  the  term  of  each  three  months,  and  deposit  the 
said  transcript  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Office  of  the  City  Clerk. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Clerk,  annually,  to  publish 
a  Statement  of  the  number  of  patients  thus  vaccinated  in  each 
District,  with  the  name  of  the  Physician  by  whom  they  were 
vaccinated. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  ordained  and  enacted by  the  autho- 
rity aforesaid,  That  in  consideration  of  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Physicians,  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  this 
Ordinance  into  effect,  they  shall  each  be  paid  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum;  and  the  Mayor  is  hereby  empowered  to  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  quarterly,  if  desired,  in  favour 
of  the  said  Physicians;  directing,  for  the  present  year,  that  the 
same  be  charged  to  account  of  Monies  in  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  annually  hereafter,  to  such  fund 
as  Councils  may  apply  to  the  purpose. 

Enacted  into  an  Ordinance  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen. 

JAMES  S.SMITH, 

President  of  the  Common  Council. 

ROBERT  RITCHIE, 

President  of  the  Select  Council. 

JOHN  C.  LOWBER, 

Clerk  of  the  Common  Council. 
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Vaccination  in  Haytu 

February  8, 1816.  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing 
that  we  this  day  enjoy  the  blessing  of  Vaccination;  and  that 
we  need  no  longer  dread  the  ravages,  in  our  warm  country,  of 
that  insatiate  scourge,  the  Small  Pox. 

Mr.  Prince  Saunders,  lately  arrived  from  London,  has 
brought  out  the  Vaccine  fluid;  with  authentic  documents  from 
Mr.  Moore,  the  Director  General  of  Vaccination  in  England, 
for  its  use.  Mr.  Saunders  has  already  vaccinated  the  children 
in  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci;  and  his  Majesty  has  directed  all 
the  physicians  of  Hayti  to  take  instructions  from  him  on  the 
subject.  He  has  also  ordered,  that  establishments  be  made  in 
all  the  parishes  for  the  effectual  vaccination  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants liable  to  the  infection  of  Small  Pox. 

We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  this  great  blessing,  under  God,  to  the  virtuous  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  the  venerable  father  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  This  great  man — whose  labours  are  all  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness — when  he  learned  that  Vacci- 
nation had  not  been  introduced  into  Hayti,  expressly  engaged 
Mr.  Prince  Saunders,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing, to  suspend  his  voyage,  in  order  to  gain  instruction  in  the 
art  of  Vaccination,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  the 
blessing  into  Hayti. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETIES. 

[From  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  March,  1816.] 
ROYAL    SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday  the  25th  of  January  a  paper  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  read,  containing  further  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
wire  sieves  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  gases  from  passing 
through  them.  A  sieve  formed  of  wire  y^th  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  containing  10  wires  in  the  inch,  prevented  the 
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combustion  from  penetrating;  but  when  agitated  in  an  explod- 
ing mixture  explosion  took  place.  The  explosion  likewise  took 
place  when  the  wire  became  red-hot.  When  there  were  14 
wires  to  the  inch,  agitation  did  not  occasion  an  explosion. 
With  24  wires  to  the  inch,  the  mixture  did  not  explode  even 
when  the  wire  became  red-hot.  The  author  accounts  for  these 
singular  phenomena  in  this  manner.  A  red-hotjwire  of  a  conside- 
rable size  is  required  to  produce  an  explosion  in  gases;  hence, 
when  the  wire  is  very  small,  explosion  does  not  take  place,  even 
when  the  wire  becomes  red-hot.  The  gas  will  not  explode  till 
it  acquires  a  certain  temperature.  Now  in  the  experiments 
with  the  wire  sieves  this  temperature  only  takes  place  at  the 
top,  where  the  gas  is  so  much  diluted  with  azote  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  that  it  is  incapable  of  exploding. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philips  was 
partly  read,  containing  experiments  on  the  nervous  influence 
in  secretion.  In  two  former  papers  he  had  shown,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  this  influence  only 
acted  on  the  muscles  like  any  other  stimulus.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  with  the  secretions.  Whenever  the  nervous  in- 
fluence is  interrupted  the  secretion  is  at  an  end.  Several  rab- 
bits had  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  divided,  and  in  all  of  them 
the  parsley,  which  they  ate  after  the  operations,  remained  in 
the  stomachs  quite  unaltered,  and  exactly  resembled  parsley 
chopped  small  with  a  knife.  The  stomach  was  always  much  dis- 
tended,and  a  portion  of  the  food  was  contained  in  the  oesophagus. 
This  was  owing  to  the  unsuccessful  attempts  which  the  animal 
made  to  vomit,  which  always  follow  the  division  of  the 
eighth  pair.  The  animal  soon  shows  a  violent  dyspnoea,  and 
seems  to  die  at  last  of  suffocation. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Galvani  on  animals,  it  has  been  a 
favourite  opinion  of  many  physiologists  that  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  the  same  with  galvanism.  To  put  this  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment, a  portion  of  the  hair  of  a  rabbit  opposite  to  the  stomach 
was  shaved,  a  shilling  tied  on  it,  the  eighth  pair  was  divided 
and  the  extremities  of  the  nerve  coated  with  tinfoil.  These 
were  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery  of  47  pairs  of  plates 
four  inches  square.  The  trough  was  filled  with  a  liquid  com- 
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posed  of  one  part  muriatic  acid  and  seven  parts  water.  This 
action  was  kept  up  for  26  hours.  No  dyspncea  took  place,  and 
after  death  the  food  in  the  stomach  was  found  as  much  digest- 
ed as  in  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  rabbit  which  had  eaten  food 
at  the  same  time.  The  smell  of  the  parsley  was  destroyed,  and 
the  smell  existed  which  is  peculiar  to  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit 
during  digestion.  This  experiment  was  several  times  repeated 
with  the  same  result.  So  that  it  appears  that  the  galvanic  en- 
ergy is  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nervous  influence, 
so  that  while  under  it  the  stomach  digests  food  as  usual. 

Mr.  Wilson  likewise  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  show 
that  heat  is  a  secretion  from  the  blood  produced  by  means  of 
tfie  nervous  energy.  When  new  drawn  blood  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery,  it  continues  several  degrees 
hotter  than  blood  not  subjected  to  the  same  process. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  gone  rather  farther 
than  his  experiments  will  warrant,  when  he  concludes  that  the 
nervous  influence  and  galvanism  are  the  same.  It  is  clear  that 
the  section  of  the  nerve  interrupts  the  nervous  influence.  Mr. 
Wilson's  experiments  (supposing  them  correct)  show  us  that 
galvanism  puts  an  end  to  this  interruption.  But  it  may  do  this 
merely  by  serving  as  a  conductor  to  the  nervous  influence. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  February,  Dr.  Wilson  Philips'  pa- 
per was  continued:  he  considers  it  as  proved  by  his  experi- 
ments that  the  ganglia  communicate  to  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  them  the  general  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar 
row.  Nerves  proceeding  from  them  supply  all  the  involuntary- 
muscles.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  asked,  how  comes 
the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach  to  be  destroyed  by  cutting 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  seeing  that  the  stomach  is  supplied 
with  nerves  from  ganglia?  The  eighth  pair  coming  from  the 
largest  portion  of  the  nervous  matter  possesses  the  greatest  in- 
fluence; but  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach  is  weakened 
likewise  by  the  interruption  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
ganglia.  This  he  proved  by  destroying  part  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow  of  different  rabbits.  In  every  case 
the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach  was  impaired  or  destroyed; 
the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum  lost  the  power  of  discharging 
their  contents,  and  paralysis,  of  the  lower  extremities  ensued, 
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anrla  great  degree  of  cold  took  place.  The  heat  of  one  rabbit 
before  death  sunk  as  low  as  75°.  Though  the  power  of  the 
stomach  as  an  organ  of  digestion  is  destroyed  by  cutting  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  still  its  muscular  power  remains;  but 
it  does  not  act  as  usual,  because  the  stimulus  of  digested  food 
js  wanting;  or  it  acts  so  as  to  throw  the  food  out  of  the  stomach 
the  wrong  way,  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  stimulus  of 
undigested  food. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  February,  Dr.  Wilson  Philips'  pa- 
per was  concluded.  He  showed  that  the  heat  of  animals  was  in 
all  probability  owing  to  the  nervous  energy.  He  finished  his 
paper  with  a  general  view  of  the  facts  which  he  had  established 
in  the  three  papers  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Royal  Society. 
The  muscular  energy  depends  upon  the  particular  structure  of 
the  muscles;  the  nervous  system  is  supported  by  the  sangui- 
ferous; but  the  sanguiferous  can  act  without  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system.  Secretion  and  animal  heat  are  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  muscles  cannot  for 
any  length  of  time  continue  to  exert  their  energy  if  the  nervous 
influence  be  cut  off.  The  nervous  influence  appears  the  same 
with  the  galvanic  energy. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  paper  by  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  crystals  of  fluor  spar  and  common.salt,  was  read. 
Hairy  had  observed  that  all  minerals  whose  primitive  forms 
were  symmetrical,  as  in  the  cube  and  tetrahedron,  refract 
singly;  these  figures  belong  to  fluate  of  lime,  common  salt, 
alum,  &c.  Biot  first  attempted  to  give  a  reason  for  this  curi- 
ous circumstance.  He  observed  that  doubly  refracting  crystals 
act  upon  light  two  ways;  some  draw  it  nearer  the  axis,  while 
others  repel  it  to  a  greater  distance:  the  first  exert  an  attrac- 
tive, the  second  kind  a  repulsive  force.  The  crystal  of  fluor 
spar,  &c.  according  to  Biot,  are  intermediate  between  the 
other  two,  and  therefore  neither  attract  nor  repel.  Dr.  Brews- 
ter found  that  crystals  of  fluor  spar  and  common  salt,  in  certain 
cases,  depolarize  light,  in  others  not.  Whenever  any  devia- 
tion from  the  exact  figure  of  the  crystal  takes  place,  they  ac- 
quire the  power  of  depolarizing;  and  the  deviation  may  be  . 
either  towards  the  side  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Tod, 
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surgeon  in  the  navy,  was  read,  containing  some  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  torpedo  electricus.  While  the  ship 
Lion,  in  which  Mr.  Tod  was,  lay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  considerable  number  of  this  fish  was  caught  by  the  seine,  but 
none  by  the  line,  though  they  fished  with  every  kind  of  bait 
in  the  very  place  where  the  fish  was  caught  by  the  seine. 
When  caught,  it  was  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  where  it  lived 
usually  three,  and  in  one  case,  five  days.  Mr.  Tod  in  the  paper 
gives  a  description  of  the  fish,  and  mentions  its  general  size, 
which  is  known  to  be  small.  The  fish  discharged  the  electric 
energy  at  pleasure,  and  it  ceased  with  the  life  of  the  animal. 
When  caught,  it  attempted  in  the  first  place  to  make  its  escape 
by  muscular  exertion,  and  did  not  exert  its  electric  energy 
till  it  found  the  first  attempt  unsuccessful.  A  motion  of  the 
eye  of  the  fish  was  generally  perceptible  when  it  exerted  its 
energy,  so  that  Mr.  Tod  could  generally  tell  when  the  shock 
was  given  to  another  person  who  held  the  animal  in  his  hand; 
the  shock  never  reached  farther  than  the  shoulder,  and  often 
not  farther  than  the  elbow. 

At  the  same  meeting,  two  papers  by  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Robertson,  D.D.F.R.S.  were  announced:  the  first  giving  a 
method  of  calculating  the  excentric  from  the  mean  anomaly  of 
a  planet;  the  second  containing  a  demonstration  of  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne's  method  of  finding  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a 
celestial  object  from  its  right  ascension,  and  vice  versa;  and 
pointing  out  two  mistakes  to  which  Dr.  Maskelyne's  method 
is  liable. 

On  Thursday,  the  22d  of  February,  a  paper  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  was  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
feet  of  an  East  India  species  of  lizard,  which  is  capable,  like 
the  common  fly,  of  walking  up  and  down  the  perpendicular 
face  of  smooth  walls  without  falling.  This  mechanism  con- 
sists in  a  particular  muscular  contrivance,  by  which  a  quantity 
of  air  contained  between  the  wall  and  the  foot  of  the  animal, 
enclosed  within  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  ring,  is  rarefied  so 
much  as  to  enable  the  foot  of  the  animal  to  adhere  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  This  ra- 
refaction is  continued  without  any  muscular  exertion  after  it 
has  once  taken  place.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foo 
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of  the  fly  is  constructed  in  the  same  way,  though  its  size  is  so 
small  that  nothing  can  be  determined  by  inspecting  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  When  high  magnifying  powers  are  employed,  the 
observer  is  so  liable  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  that  no- 
thing very  precise  can  be  determined  on  the  subject. 

LINNjEAN   SOCIETY. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  society  on  the  6th  and  the  20th  of 
February,  a  paper  was  read  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  librarian 
to  the  society,  containing  general  observations  on  the  tribe  of 
plants  called  Composite.  This  paper  contained  many  curious 
remarks  upon  the  structure  of  the  flowers  of  this  difficult 
tribe  of  plants,  marked  by  the  precision  and  sagacity  which 
characterize  all  the  papers  of  this  acute  observer;  but  of  so 
miscellaneous  a  nature  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give 
any  abstract  of  it  without  transgressing  our  usual  limits. 


Royal  Institute  of  France. 

Account  of  the  Labours  of  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical Sciences  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France  during1  the 
year  1815. 

Physical  Department. — By  M.  le  Chevalier  Cuvier, 
Perpetual  Secretary. 

Another  year  of  devastation  and  terror!  The  bloody  discord 
of  our  new  country,  the  existence  of  this  fine  kingdom  brought 
into  doubt,  the  repose  and  the  fortune  of  the  most  peaceable 
citizens  for  some  time  without  protection  or  security;  innu- 
merable armies  inundating  our  provinces,  taking  possession  of 
our  towns,  seizing  by  violence  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered 
capital  those  treasures  of  the  arts  formerly  collected  in  a  man- 
ner equally  violent.  Such,  to  the  most  innocent,  have  been  the 
consequences  of  a  too  culpable  attempt.  But  the  sciences 
bring  with  them  a  state  of  consolation  and  tranquillity.  At 
present  all  nations  respect  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  arms,  our  Archimedes  have  nothing  to  fear  from  enlight- 
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ened  soldiers,  to  whom  their  names  and  their  labours  are 
known,  and  who  rejoice  to  become  for  a  short  time  their  dis- 
ciples. It  is  perhaps  even  in  the  most  terrible  moments  that, 
taking  refuge  in  profound  meditation,  emancipating  themselves 
by  the  exaltation  of  their  minds  from  the  horrors  that  surround 
them,  they  have  made  some  of  the  most  fortunate  combina- 
tions, and  some  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries.  We  shall 
find,  at  least,  that  the  list  of  the  labours  of  this  year  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  peaceable  time. 

Chemistry. 

We  have  been  speaking  for  two  years  of  those  acids  with- 
out oxygen,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  hydracids,  which 
have  made  so  considerable  a  breach  in  the  imposing  chemical 
edifice  of  Lavoisier.  The  labours  of  Gay-Lussac  have  shown 
this  year  that  there  is  one  more  to  add  to  this  class — the  acids 
called  prussic  by  M.  de  Morveau,  because  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  Prussian  blue;  and  its  radical  not  being  then 
known,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  it  a  name  from  that  sub- 
stance. 

The  experiments  of  Margraaf,  Bergman,  and  Scheele,  de- 
monstrated that  in  Prussian  blue  the  iron  was  united  to  a  sub- 
stance which  acted  the  part  of  an  acid.  Berthollet  has  long 
suspected  that  no  oxygen  entered  into  its  composition,  but 
merely  carbon,  azote  and  hydrogen.  The  truth  of  this  suspi- 
cion has  been  ascertained  by  Gay-Lussac. 

On  decomposing,  with  the  precautions  which  he  indicates, 
the  prussiate  of  mercury  by  muriatic  acid,  he  obtained  pure 
prussic  acid;  and  we  have  already  in  one  of  our  preceding  re- 
ports spoken  of  the  singular  properties  which  he  ascertained  it 
to  possess  in  that  state,  particularly  its  great  volatility.  Burning 
this  vapour  by  means  of  oxygen  and  the  electric  spark,  he 
obtained  determinate  quantities  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
azote.  He  abstracts  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  formation 
of  the  first  two  bodies,  and  obtains  this  conclusion,  that  one 
volume  of  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid  results  from  the  com- 
bination and  concentration  of  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of 
carbon,  half  a  volume  of  azote,  and  half  a  volume  of  hydro- 
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gen;  or,  expressing  these  volumes  in  weight,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  vapours,  100  parts  of  the  acid  contain, 

Carbon     .     . 44*39 

Azote 51-71 

Hydrogen 3*90 


100*00 


This  prussic  acid  contains  more  azote  and  less  hydrogen 
than  other  animal  substances,  from  which  it  is  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

This  is  the  first  known  hydracide  with  a  decomposable 
base.  Gay-Lussac  has  likewise  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
radicle  in  a  separate  state.  The  accidental  name  prussic  not 
being  proper,  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  cyanogen  (that  is, 
producing  blue).  Henceforth  prussic  acid  must  be  called  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  its  saline  compounds,  hydro-cyanates;  and  the 
compounds  of  its  radical,  cyanurets. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  an  account  of  the 
numerous  and  delicate  experiments  by  which  Gay-  Lussac  has 
reduced  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes,  the  differ- 
ent products  of  the  action  of  prussic  acid  upon  bodies,  and  the 
properties  which  he  has  recognized  in  them.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  that  Prussian  blue  rather  appears  to  him  a  cyanuret  of  iron 
containing  water  than  a  hydro-cyanate^  or  to  use  the  old  name, 
a  prussiate. 

Cyanogen  itself  possesses  peculiar  properties.  It  is  a  per- 
manently elastic  fluid,  of  the  specific  gravity  1*8064,  having  a 
peculiar  and  strong  odour,  giving  a  sharp  taste  to  water,  and 
burning  with  a  purple  flame.  Water  absorbs  four  times  its 
volume  of  it,  and  alcohol  twenty-three  times  its  volume.  Its 
direct  analysis  gave  the  same  results  as  that  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  namely  one  volume  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  half  a 
volume  of  azote. 

Gay-Lussac  has  likewise  presented  to  the  class,  memoirs 
on  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  and  on  evaporation  in 
air  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  and  density,  in  which 
he  expresses  by  a  iormula  the  result  of  his  experiments.  He 
has,  likewise,  given  a  memoir  on  hygrometry,  containing  the 
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immediate  consequences  of  these  experiments;  but  these  works 
not  having,  in  his  opinion,  acquired  that  precision  and  order 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  give  to  all  that  he  publishes,  tht: 
author  has  thought  proper  to  defer  the  printing  of  them. 

M.  Dulong,  professor  at  Alfort,  has  presented  some  ex- 
periments on  oxalic  acid,  which,  though  not  constituting  a 
complete  work,  open  interesting  views  for  the  science.  When 
this  acid  is  saturated  with  barytes,  strontian,  or  lime,  we  obtain 
always  salts,  which  represent  the  acid  employed  even  when 
they  have  been  exposed  to  a  heat  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
water.  But  with  oxide  of  lead,  or  of  zinc,  we  always  lose  20 
per  cent,  of  the  acid  by  drying.  When  these  metallic  salts  are 
afterwards  strongly  heated,  no  water  makes  its  appearance; 
but  we  obtain  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  there  re- 
mains behind  the  oxides  of  the  metals  employed,  of  which 
that  of  lead  possesses  particular  properties.  The  oxalates  of 
copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  on  the  contrary,  always  give  out 
water  when  decomposed,  how  dry  soever  they  are  previously 
made.  Carbonic  acid  is  likewise  given  out,  and  the  base  re- 
mains in  the  metallic  state.  The  oxalate  of  silver  detonates, 
and  we  know  already  that  it  detonates  when  struck,  as  well  as 
the  oxalates  of  mercury. 

As  to  the  oxalates  of  barytes,  strontian,  and  lime,  they  give, 
when  decomposed  by  heat,  empyreumatic  oil,  water,  carbonic 
oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  there  remains 
a  mixture  of  subcarbonate  and  charcoal. 

These  phenomena  may  be  explained  two  ways.  Oxalic  acid 
is  either  composed  entirely  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  propor- 
tions intermediate  between  those  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide;  but  it  contains  water,  which  certain  oxalates,  as  those 
of  lead  and  zinc,  lose  when  dried;  while  others  retain  it.  Or 
it  is  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  This  last  con- 
stituent, with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  will  form  water,  which 
these  first  oxalates  likewise  allow  to  escape,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  carbonic  acid  and  the  metal,  a  combination  quite 
new  in  chemistry:  for  it  is  regarded  as  a  general  principle,  that 
metals  are  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  only  after  being  oxy- 
dised.  M.  Dulong,  who  is  inclined  to  this  last  explanation, 
conceives  of  course,  that  the  dried  oxalates  of  lead  and  zinc 
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are  not  real  oxalates,  and  he  proposes  to  give  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  similar  compounds  that  may  be  discovered,  the  name  of 
carbonides.  The  oxalates  which  do  not  give  water  by  drying, 
contain  the  oxalic  acid  entire;  and  as  from  its  composition  it 
Will  be  named  hereafter  hydro-carbonic,  the  salts  will  take  the 
name  of  hydro-carbonates. 

M.  Dulong  is  led  by  analogy  to  very  general  conclusions, 
by  which  he  reduces  under  the  same  laws,  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary acids,  but  likewise  the  hydracids.  But  we  shall  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  opinions,  when  he  sends  up  the 
memoir  in  which  he  intends  to  consign  them. 

The  chemical  action  of  solar  light  on  bodies  is  worthy  of  all 
the  attention  of  philosophers,  from  its  influence  on  most  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  nature;  yet  it  has  hitherto  been  but  little 
examined.  M.  Vogel  has  just  added  some  experiments  to 
those  which  we  formerly  possessed*  Ammonia  and  phos- 
phorus, which  do  not  act  on  each  other  in  the  dark,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  light  disengage  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  deposit  a  black  powder  composed  of  phosphorus  and  am- 
monia intimately  united.  Nearly  the  same  thing  takes  place 
with  phosphorus  and  potash.  The  action  of  the  different  rays  are 
not  always  similar,  the  red  rays  produce  no  effect  on  the  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  ether,  while  the  blue  and  com- 
plete light  produce  a  mutual  decomposition.  The  metallic  per- 
muriates  are  brought  in  the  same  way  to  the  state  of  proto- 
muriates. 

We  have  said  a  few  Words  in  our  two  last  reports  on  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Chevreul,  assistant  naturalist  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History*  concerning  soap  and  saponification.  This 
skilful  experimenter  has  ascertained  that  the  action  of  potash 
on  tallow  produces  new  modes  of  combination;  from  which 
result  substances  which  did  not  exist  before  perfectly  formed, 
and  two  of  which,  margarine  and  a  species  of  fluid  oil,  acquire  all 
the  properties  of  acids.  The  author,  pursuing  his  experiments, 
has  ascertained  that  the  same  effects  are  produced  by  soda, 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  different  metallic  oxides,  and^that  the 
resulting  substances  are  in  the  same  proportion,  whatever 
agent  we  have  employed.  Magnesia  and  alumina,  on  the  con- 
trary, merely  contract  a  certain  union  with  tallow,  without  se- 
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parating  its  elements  into  two  distinct  bodies.  The  quantity 
of  alkali  necessary  to  convert  a  given  portion  of  tallow  into 
soap  is  exactly  that  which  saturates  the  margarine  and  oil 
which  the  tallow  produces.  Our  laborious  chemist  has  termi- 
nated his  memoirs  on  this  subject,  by  giving  the  capacity  of 
saturation  of  margarine  and  fluid  tallow,  and  by  describing 
the  properties  of  several  new  soapy  combinations  which  he 
produced  by  double  decompositions,  by  mixing  a  hot  solution 
of  soap,  of  fluid  tallow,  and  potash,  with  different  earthy  and 
metallic  salts.  Thus  he  has  rendered  the  soaps,  the  study  of 
which  has  been  hitherto  neglected,  almost  as  well  known  as 
the  salts  with  which  chemists  have  been  the  most  occupied. 

The  late  M.  Fourcroy  made  known,  under  the  name  of 
adipocire,  a  substance  separated  by  means  of  acids  from  the 
fatty  matter  into  which  animal  bodies  buried  in  the  earth  are 
converted.  And  he  considered  it  as  identical  with  the  crystal- 
line matter  in  human  biliary  calculi,  and  with  the  spermaceti 
found  abundantly  in  certain  cavities  of  the  head  of  the  Cacha- 
lot. 

M.  Chevreul,  led  by  his  experiments  to  examine  these  sub- 
stances, has  found  that  the  crystalline  matter  of  biliary  calculi 
does  not  form  soap,  while  spermaceti  furnishes  it  as  easily  as 
tallow;  but  producing  a  somewhat  different  alteration  in  other 
proportions  and  with  particular  properties.  The  fatty  matter  of 
dead  bodies  is  much  more  compound  than  Fourcroy  had  sup- 
posed, containing  different  fatty  bodies  combined  with  am- 
monia, potash,  and  lime.  It  is  a  fatty  matter  that  has  already 
experienced  the  action  of  alkalies. 

Every  person  must  have  observed  a  resinous  excretion  of  a 
yellowish-orange  colour,  which  exudes  from  cracks  in  the 
bark  of  the  beech  faggots  exposed  to  moisture.  It  has  the 
shape  of  ribbons,  twisted  like  vermicelli.  M.  Bidault  de  Vil- 
liers  has  made  some  chemical  experiments  on  this  matter. 
One  portion  of  it  dissolves  in  water,  another  in  alcohol,  and 
the  residue  possesses  some  of  the  properties  of  gluten.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  into  a  yellowish  bitter  prin- 
ciple, which  is  very  abundant,  and  into  a  fatty  matter;  but  pro- 
duces no  saclactic  acid.  When  heated  it  gives  abundance  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  fetid  oil;  so  that  the  commission- 
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ers  of  the  class  were  led  to  consider  it  as  approaching  very 
closely  to  an  animal  substance.  It  would  be  interesting  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  its  production. 

One  of  the  periods  in  which  chemistry  has  shown  itself 
most  brilliant  and  most  useful,  was  certainly  that  in  which 
France,  separated  for  twenty  years  from  countries  whose  pro- 
ductions had  been  considered  for  so  long  a  period  as  real 
necessaries,  was  obliged  to  supply  them  by  the  products  of  its 
own  soil.  The  known  arts  have  been  perfected  and  new  ones 
ereated.  We  have  seen  in  succession  soda  extracted  from  com- 
mon salt;  alum  and  copperas  formed  by  uniting  their  ingre- 
dients; colours  considered  as  fugitive  rendered  permanent; 
indigo  from  woad  supplying  that  from  the  indigofera;  madder 
supplying  the  place  of  cochineal;  and  sugar  from  beet  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  that  from  the  sugar  cane. 

This  last  article,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  far  from  having 
lost  its  interest  even  at  present.  Many  of  the  manufactories, 
indeed,  have  fallen;  but  those  which  were  properly  conducted 
still  subsist  and  prosper;  and  according  to  M.  le  Comte  Chap- 
tal,  their  product  will  always  be  able  to  rival  the  sugar  of  the 
colonies.  This  skilful  chemist  gives  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
his  assertion  by  continuing  to  manufacture  with  profit.  It  is  true 
that  in  all  the  details  of  the  culture,  harvest,  and  preparation,  and 
likewise  in  the  employment  of  the  different  waste  matters,  he 
has  applied  all  the  lights  of  science  and  experience,  so  as  n$ver 
to  throw  away  what  can  be  of  any  service,  and  to  apply  to 
other  uses  what  he  is  obliged  to  reject.  He  has  described  his 
processes  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  by  all 
the  manufacturers,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  his  work 
will  assist  in  preserving  to  France  a  precious  manufacture, 
which  a  thousand  events  may  again  render  necessary  to  the 
country. 

f  The  third  volume  of  the  Elementary»Chemistry  of  Thenard 
has  been  published.  This  skilful  professor  describes  in  it  with 
great  minuteness,  and  according  to  the  most  recent  discoveries, 
for  many  of  which  the  science  is  indebted  to  himself,  the  im- 
mediate principles  of  organized  bodies,  the  different  products 
of  their  decompositions,  and  their  uses  in  the  arts.  The  fourth, 
which  is  in  the  press,  will  terminate  the  work. 
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Professor  Loebel's  Observations  upon  the  Benefit  of  Insolation 
in  different  Complaints,  particularly  in  Cases  of  the  Amau- 
rosis. 
[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  Feb.  1816] 

The  physicians  of  former  times  cured  different  com- 
plaints by  exposing  the  suffering  parts  to  the  action  of  the 
sun-beams,  and  practised  this  method  particularly  in  disorders 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  such  as  different  kinds  of  dropsy,  and 
the  gout.  Professor  Loebel  has  proved,  in  a  dissertation,  that 
insolation  is  with  injustice  neglected  at  present.  According  to 
his  opinion  the  effects  of  insolation  upon  the  suffering  organs 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  increases  the  activity  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  and  of  the  vessels. 

2.  By  the  influx  of  light,  the  vital  activity  is  roused  and 
heightened  both  in  the  afflicted  part  and  the  whole  body. 

3.  The  development  of  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  sun,  also  operates  chemically  upon  the  organiza- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  M.  Loebel  recommends  insolation  in  the 
following  cases  : 

1.  In  chronic  anasarca,  not  founded  upon  any  organic  de- 
fect, where  the  extremities  feel  cold,  and  a  general  weakness 
and  torpor  appears  in  the  lymphatic  system,  particularly  in 
metastatic  exanthema,  after  repelling  the  tinea  capitis,  the  itch, 
or  herpes,  or  after  an  ill-managed  scarlatina. 

2.  In  the  chronic  gout,  particularly  when  all  the  organs 
are  suffering  by  its  long  duration,  when  contractions,  tumores 
ossium,  and  insupportable  pains  prevail,  also  where  the  gout 
leaves  a  partial  palsy. 

3.  In  all  complaints  attacking  the  tractus  intestinorum,  such 
as  chronic  spasms  of  the  stomach,  where  weakness  in  the  ner- 
vous system  prevails,  and  in  chronic  diarrhoea;  as  also  in  the 
fluxus  cceliacus  and  hepaticus,  in  chronic  catarrh  and  chronic 
erysipelas. 

4.  In  different  forms  of  venereal  complaints,  in  particular 
during  the  use  of  mercurials,  when  it  serves  to  heighten  and 
increase  the  effect  upon  the  lymphatic  system  and  the  skin. 
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5.  In  diseases  of  the  bones,  tumores  ossium,  and  in  general 
or  partial  caries. 

6.  In  subjects  weakened  by  immoderate  venery. 

7.  In  nervous  apoplexy,  and  palsy  of  single  parts. 

8.  In  the  nervous  gout  of  the  head. 

9.  Against  aphony  when  the  incapacity  of  speaking  is  tran- 
sitory, and  not  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  organs. 

10.  In  the  marasmus  senilis. 

11.  In  the  palsy  of  the  lower  extremities;  particularly  where 
the  nervi  crurales  have  suffered,  and  a  state  of  inactivity  and 
want  of  irritability  prevails  in  them. 

12.  In  amaurosis,  from  idiopathic  causes,  and  from  weakness 
of  the  retina  or  ciliary  nerves,  or  when  a  palsied  state  of  the 
optic  nerve  produces  this  complaint,  or  when  it  arises  from  a 
metastasis  of  gouty,  venereal,  or  itchy  matter. 

Contra  indications  of  the  method  of  cure  are  the  following: 

a.  In  all  diseases  where  an  exalted  irritability  or  plethora 
prevails,  insolation  must  not  be  applied. 

b.  Neither  in  acute  violent  inflammations,  general  nor  local; 
in  affections  of  the  lungs,  which  show  a  disposition  to  inflam- 
mations, spitting  of  blood,  or  congestion. 

c.  Apoplexy,  the  nature  of  which  consists  in  a  congestion, 

d.  In  hemorrhages  both  of  the  active  and  passive  kind,  inso- 
lation is  improper. 

e.  Insolation  must  absolutely  be  refrained  from  where  the 
patient  shows  an  idiosyncrasy  or  apathy  against  this  method  of 
cure,  or  by  persons  whose  nerves,  when  in  health,  were  found 
too  sensible  of  the  action  of  light  or  sun-beams,  and  who  felt 
head-ach  or  vertigo  on  the  slightest  action  of  sun-shine. 

Manner  of  application.-— 1.  This  method  of  cure  must  not 
be  applied  in  stormy  or  moist  weather,  or  when  east,  west,  and 
north  winds  prevail.  Insolation  requires  calm  days. 

2.  The  patient  during  insolation  must  not  sit  or  lie  on  the 
bare  ground,  but  a  leather  skin  must  be  placed  under  him,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians. 

3.  Insolation  must  neither  be  applied  on  an  empty  stomach, 
nor  directly  after  dinner;  but,  if  the  complaint  requires  the 
application  during  noon-tide,  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  patient 
previously  take  a  little  food. 
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4.  If  insolation  is  to  be  performed  on  single  suffering  parts, 
the  rest  of  the  body  must  be  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth, 
and  only  that  part  exposed  on  which  the  sun-beams  are  to  act. 

5.  Insolation  must  be  adapted  to  the  different  cases:  in  one 
case  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  is  requisite,  in  others  a  period  of 
some  hours.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
in  others  the  most  powerful  rays  of  noon  or  afternoon  are  ne- 
cessary, according  to  circumstances  and  individuality.  In 
complaints  of  the  eyes,  viz,  in  amaurosis,  Mr.  Loebel  advises 
to  shut  the  eye-lids,  and  to  let  the  sun-beams  act  through  half 
convex  glass,  placed  upon  the  eyes  thus  shut. 

Mr.  Loebel  gives  the  following  directions  for  a  particular 
machine  which  he  calls  a  sun-bath.  It  consists  of  a  box  entirely 
constructed  of  panes  of  glass,  about  three  feet  long,  nearly  iq 
the  form  of  a  hot-bed,  the  bottom  to  be  of  wood  covered  with 
sole-leather,  the  sides  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  of 
panes  of  glass.  In  the  upper  part,  an  opening  for  the  patient  to 
put  his  head  through;  on  one  side  a  glass  door  by  which  to 
enter;  and  the  bottom  must  be  covered  with  very  dry  sand,  or 
kitchen  salt,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  high.  This  box  must 
then  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  beams,  thus  more  con- 
centrated by  the  panes  of  glass,  may  produce  a  stronger  effect 
upon  the  subject  enclosed;  for  which  reason  there  ought  also 
to  be  glass  doors  in  the  machine,  that  the  degrees  of  heat  may 
either  be  increased  or  lessened.  The  preference  of  this  sun-bath 
to  the  usual  method  of  insolation  amongst  the  ancients  consists 
in  the  more  effectual  application  of  the  sun- beams  upon  the 
naked  body,  in  proportion  to  the  complaint,  and  according  to 
the  will  of  the  physician;  and,  in  case  the  perspiration  of  the 
patient  takes  place,  the  risk  of  catching  cold  is  thereby  abso- 
lutely prevented.  The  effect  of  the  heat  must  also  be  far  more 
powerful  and  concentrated  than  can  be  the  case  by  pursuing 
the  ancient  method.  Besides,  the  ancient  method  cannot 
always  be  applied  either  in  England  or  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  without  risk  to  the  patient,  on  account  of  \he  insta- 
bility of  the  atmosphere;  but  the  sun-bath  recommended  here 
may,  with  proper  precaution,  be  applied  more  frequently  and 
with  greater  confidence. 

6.  Finally,  insolation  must  not  be  applied  alone,  but  combined 
Vol.  VI.  3  F  No.  23. 
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with  those  remedies  adapted  and  prescribed  for  every  form  of 
sickness,  as  many  cases  require  not  only  inward  medicines,  but 
also  outward  applications,  such  as  frictions,  &c. 

Professor  Loebel  communicates  the  following  remarkable 
cure  of  an  amaurosis  by  applying  local  insolation. 

J.  S.,  a  native  of  Dresden,  forty  years  of  age,  had  served 
from  his  nineteenth  to  his  thirty- fifth  year  in  the  Saxon  infan- 
try, and  amongst  other  excesses  had  profusely  indulged  in  ve- 
nery.  When  thirty-seven  years  old,  he  suffered  much  from  the 
gout,  but  was  restored.  About  two  years  after,  he  was  seized 
with  nervous  apoplexy,  which  palsied  his  whole  right  side:  he 
was  also  cured  of  this  complaint,  but  it  left  a  weakness  in  the 
organs  of  sight,  which,  in  1809,  amounted  to  amaurosis  in  his 
right  eye;  by  his  left  he  saw,  as  he  expressed  himself,  only  as 
through  a  gauze.  In  1810  he  consulted  Mr.  Loebel,  who,  on 
close  examination,  was  convinced  that  this  amaurosis,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  complaint  in  the  nervi  ciliares,  was  connected 
with  a  weakness  general  to  the  whole  organ.  He  therefore  gave 
him  a  number  of  stimulating  and  nervous  remedies  internally 
and  locally.  Among  the  rest,  very  small  doses  of  phosphorus. 
Under  this  management,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  sensibly 
improved,  and  the  gauze-like  film  disappeared;  but  the  right 
eye,  notwithstanding  the  inward  and  outward  application  of 
phosphorus,  remained  insensible,  and  the  pupilla  remained  im- 
moveably  enlarged,  and  paralysed.  He  now  resolved  to  apply 
local  insolation,  along  with  the  use  of  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: 

R.  Rad.  Valer.  Pulv.  ^ijss. 
Caryophyl.  Arom.  9j. 
Cortic.  Cinnam.  £ss. 
Spir.  Vin.  Gall.  Opt.  5iv. 
To  be  taken,  a  table-spoonful  every  two  hours.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  fixed  a  silver  wire  round  what  is  called  a  burning-glass, 
and,  by  means  of  ribbons  fastened  to  each  side,  tied  this  con- 
vex glass  -upon  the  eye  afflicted  with  the  amaurosis;  then  caused 
the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun  to  operate  through  this  glass,  at 
first,  onjy  for  half  an  hour.   He  directed  the  patient  to  shut 
his  eye-lids  during  the  insolation,  and  ordered  the  other  parts 
of  the  head  to  be  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth.   The  phos- 
phoric infrictions  were  now  laid  aside,  but  tne  use  ot  tne  aoove- 
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mentioned  medicine  continued.  The  insolation  was  repeated 
twice  a-day,  for  half  an  hour  before  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after,  dinner.  The  patient  was  not  suffered  to  open  his 
eye-lids  directly  after  the  insolation,  but  only  an  hour  after- 
wards, and  then  only  in  a  darkened,  though  not  quite  dark, 
room.  After  having  proceeded  thus  for  a  fortnight,  he  found 
the  iris  to  have  acquired  more  power  of  motion,  and  the  pa- 
tient, at  the  same  time,  complained  of  an  itching  sensation  in 
the  afflicted  eye,  but  could  merely  discern  the  motion  of  the 
hand  before  the  same.  Mr.  Loebel  continued  the  insolation, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  patient  in  a  short  time 
cured  of  his  amaurosis.  He  could  discern  every  object,  and  dis- 
tinguish all  his  acquaintances  that  came  to  visit  him:  however  he 
could  not  read  any  printed  or  written  characters,  nor  could  all 
Mr.  Loebers  art  bring  his  patient  so  far  as  to  enable  him  tt) 
read  a  book  with  his  right  eye. 

From  subsequent  foreign  journals  we  make  the  following 
extract:— 

A  very  ingenious  oculist,  Professor  Weinhold,  M.  D.  at 
Merseburg,  has  published  the  following  remarks  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  use  of  Insolation  upon  the  torpid  Retina, 
in  the  Jena  Literary  News,  Merseburg,  Oct.  4,  1815. 

"  I  fully  coincide  in  recommending  insolation  through  half- 
convex  glasses,  having,  in  quality  of  practical  physician  and 
oculist,  frequent  occasions  to  observe  the  danger  attending  the 
use  of  the  common  burning  glass.  For  this  reason  I  common- 
ly cause  large  burning  glasses  to  be  cut  into  halves,  or  cover 
them  half  with  black  paper,  by  which  means  the  dangerous 
focus  is  avoided. 

Insolation  proved  disadvantageous  in  the  amauroses  accom- 
panied by  a  heightened  irritability,  but  advantageous  in  that 
attended  with  torpor,  or,  as  the  ancients  say,  sine  materia,  of 
course,  in  the  amaurosis  the  consequence  of  nervous  com- 
plaints, unattended  with  gout,  lues  venerea,  or  psora." 


Flora  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Proposals  have  been  issued  in  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription,  a  work  on  the  Botany  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  by  Stephen  Elliot,  Esq.  of  Charleston.  This 
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work  will  be  published  in  numbers,  which  will  not  exceed  ten. 
The  first  number  will  be  published  in  May  or  June,  and  the 
subsequent  numbers  at  intervals  of  two  months  each.  The 
price  to  subscribers  will  be  a  dollar  each  number.  The  work 
will  include  all  such  plants  as  the  author  has  seen  himself,  and 
also  those  which  have  been  described  by  botanists  on  whose 
authority  he  can  rely.  It  will  contain,  occasionally,  observations 
on  the  medical  and  economical  uses  of  the  plants  described, 
their  popular  names,  where  they  can  be  ascertained,  and  some 
notices  of  the  insects  which  they  support,  and  by  which  they 
are  destroyed. 

The  friends  of  natural  history  will  anticipate  with  much 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which  is  to  embrace  the 
productions  of  a  tract  of  country,  exuberant  in  its  vegetation, 
and  highly  interesting  to  botanists.  The  name  of  Mr.  Elliott 
is  not  unknown  to  the  scientific  world,  and  high  expectations 
may  be  placed  on  his  able  execution  of  the  undertaking  he  has 
announced.  His  fondness  and  zeal  for  the  science  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  passage,  which  we  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina,  of  which  he  is  president. 

"  The  study  of  natural  history,"  says  he,  "  has  been  for 
many  years  the  occupation  of  my  leisure  moments;  it  is  a 
merited  tribute  to  say  that  it  has  lightened  for  me  many  a 
heavy,  and  smoothed  many  a  rugged  hour;  that,  beguiled  by 
its  charms,  I  have  found  no  road  rough  or  difficult,  no  journey 
tedious,  no  country  desolate  or  barren.  In  solitude  never  soli- 
tary, in  a  desert  never  without  employment;  I  have  found  it 
a  relief  from  the  languor  of  idleness,  the  pressure  of  business, 
and  even  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life." 


Translation  of  Boyer*s  Surgery* 

Dr.  Stevens,  professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Institu- 
tion of  New- York,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  translating  the 
late  work  of  Baron  Boyer.  This  valuable  publication  is  a  trea- 
tise on  surgical  diseases,  without  the  operations;  for  although 
the  title  might  convey  the  idea  of  a  work  on  operative  surgery, 
the  author  disclaims  a  pretension  to  this,  and  refer*  to  others, 
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for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  knife.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes;  but  the  intention  of  the  translator  is 
to  compress  it  into  two.  No  other  modern  work,  in  our  pos- 
session, enters  so  exactly  into  the  details  of  surgical  treatment: 
and  although  the  author's  minuteness  may  sometimes  appear 
fatiguing,  his  patient  description  of  the  phenomena  and  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  diseases  assists  us  in  a  part  of  practice 
where  others  forsake  us. — Dr.  Stevens  has  published  one 
volume  of  his  translation,  containing  two  of  Boyer's. 

Dr.  Wilson  of  New-Hampshire  has  lately  published  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  prevailing 
Epidemic  called  Spotted  Fever."  This  volume  contains  about 
200  pages,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
tains a  general  view  of  the  climate  and  diseases  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  epi- 
demic. The  third  comprises  the  treatment. 

Gum  Kino* 
In  the  appendix  to  the  life  and  last  journal  of  Mungo  Park, 
lately  published,  it  appears  that  this  drug,  whose  origin  has 
hitherto  been  unknown,  is  found,  from  a  specimen  sent  by  him 
to  Europe,  to  be  obtained  from  a  species  of  Plerocarpus,  not 
yet  described  by  any  botanical  writer. 

Dr.  Granville  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  trans- 
lation of  that  part  of  Orfila's  general  Toxicology  which  more 
particularly  relates  to  poisons  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  The  subject  having  formed  a  very  immediate 
branch  of  Doctor  Granville's  scientific  pursuits,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  his  translation  with  copious  notes  and 
additions. 

Dr.  Adams  is  preparing  for  the  press,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Doctrines,  and  Opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter, 
founder  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London.  These  Memoirs  are  carefully  collected  from  au- 
thentic documents  and  anecdotes,  and  also  from  the  writings, 
lectures,  and  conversations  of  the  deceased. 
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College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

July  2d,   1816. 

The  following  officers  of  the  College  were 

this  day  duly 

elected. 

President. 

Doctor  Adam  Kuhn. 
Vice  President, 

Doctor  Thomas  Parke. 
Censors. 

Doctor  Caspar  Wistar, 

Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
William  Currie, 
Thomas  T.  Hewson. 
Treasurer. 

Doctor  Thomas  C.  James. 
Secretary. 

Doctor  Joseph  Parrish. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL 

i. 

Patients 

remaining  in  the  house  April  22,  1815 

-      146 

admitted  from  that  time  to  April  27,  1816       681 

827 

Of  these  the  number  Cured  is 

397 

Relieved 

72 

Removed 

56 

Children  born  in  the  house 

11 

Eloped 

37 

Died 

66 

Remain 

188 

827 

Out- Patients. 

Cured 

891 

Relieved 

39 

Disorderly 

30 

Delivered    - 

2 

Died 

138 

Remain 

132 

1132 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL: 

May  13th,  1816. 

The   following   Physicians   were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months: 

Doctors  Thomas  Parke, 
P.  S.  Physick, 
John  Syng  Dorsey, 
Joseph  Hartshorne, 
John  C.  Otto, 
Samuel  Calhoun. 

For  the  Lying-in  Department^ 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  James. 

For  Out-Patients^ 
Dr.  John  W.  Moore. 

June  24.— Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Physick,  resigned. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

May  11th,  1816. 

At  an  extra-commencement  held  this  day,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  Daniel  Drake,  of 
Cincinnati,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

State  of  the  weather  at  Philadelphia  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1816. 

January. 

Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.    6.  15th  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  46.  23d. 
Mean,     .     .     .  .   .    30. 

Winds — northerly  and  westerly — Delaware  frozen  on  the 
9th,  and  broke  up  on  the  24th — several  snows. 

February. 

Thermometer— Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  8.  9th  and  15th  days  of 

the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  58.  4th. 
Mean,     .     .     .     .32. 

Winds — southerly  and  westerly,  for  the  most  part — not 
much  rain — no  snow — a  mild  month. — A  severe  earthquake 
on  the  second  inst.  about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  at  Lisbon,  and  one 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at  Madeira — duration 
from  3  to  4  minutes  at  each  place. 

,  March. 

Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  14.  8th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  70.  27th. 
Mean,     ....    40. 

Winds — variable — chiefly  northerly  and  westerly. — Three 
or  four  snows  this  month;  little  rain.— Ice-islands  met  with  off 
the  coast  on  the  31st. — Earthquake  in  England  on  the  17th. 

April. 

Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  33. 16th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  75.  27th  and  29th. 
Mean,     .     •     .     .45. 
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Winds— westerly  winds  prevailed — the  last  three  weeks  of 
the  month  dry.— Ice  in  the  gutters  on  the  16th. — The  news- 
papers of  this  month  mention  the  existence  of  the  plague  at 
Naples. — Spots  in  the  sun  appeared  in  this  and  the  following 
month. 

May. 

Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  38. 16th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  76.  22d  and  31st. 
Mean,     ....  58. 

Winds — westerly  most  prevalent — an  uncommonly  dry, 
cool  month — some  snow  on  the  24th. — Shad  large  but  not  so 
plentiful  as  common.' — Locusts  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  in  Georgia,  in  this  and  last  month. — An  earthquake  on 
the  first  dav  of  the  month  at  New  York. — The  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  gave  way  near  New  Orleans,  and  the  city  was 
inundated  to  an  extensive  degree. 

June. 

Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M,  50.  7th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  90.  14th. 
Mean,     ....     70. 

Winds  variable — westerly  and  easterly  most  prevalent — 
weather  alternately  hot  and  cold — refreshing  rains — some 
heavy  thunder. — The  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  preceding 
months  have  been  injurious  to  vegetation — but  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  good  harvest  in  many  places — Fruit  abundant — 
heavy  snows  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Canada. — Hse- 
moptoe  unusually  prevalent  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
Intermittents,  of  a  common  mild  character,  and  acute  rheuma- 
tism, frequent  throughout  the  spring— Erysipelas  uncommonly 
prevalent  in  May  and  June — small  pox  continues — measles 
ands  carlatina  have  occurred  for  some  time  past,  though  not 
to  any  considerable  degree. 
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RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Medicine,  Surgery,  &?c. 

Lectures  on  Inflammation,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  General 
Doctrines,  pathological  and  practical,  of  Medical  Surgery.  By 
John  Thomas,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

An  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  with  observations  concern- 
ing Febrile  Contagion,  Typhus  Fever,  Dysentery  and  the 
Plague;  partly  delivered  at  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  years  1806  and  1807.  By 
Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  &c. 

Reports  of  the  pestilential  disorder  of  Andalusia  which  ap- 
peared at  Cadiz,  in  the  years  1800, 1804,  1810  and  1813,  with 
a  detailed  account  of  that  fatal  epidemic,  as  it  prevailed  at 
Gibraltar,  during  the  autumnal  months  of  1804,  &c.  By  Sir 
James  Fellowes,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  London,  &c.  &c. 

A  Practical  and  Historical  Treatise  of  Consumptive  Dis- 
eases, deduced  from  Original  Observations,  and  collected 
from  authors  of  all  ages.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.R.  and 
L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. By  O.  W.  Parthy. 

Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  being  the  out- 
lines of  a  work  intended  to  ascertain  the  Nature,  Causes  and 
most  efficacious  modes  of  prevention  and  cure  of  the  greater 
number  of  diseases  incidental  to  the  human  frame;  illustrated 
by  numerous  cases  and  dissections.  By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry, 
M.D.F.R.S.  &c.  Vol.  I.  General  Pathology. 

A  critical  Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula;  in  which 
the  origin  of  that  disease  is  accounted  for  on  new  principles; 
and  a  new  and  much  improved  method  is  recommended  and 
explained  for  the  treatment  of  it.  By  George  Henning,  M.D. 
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A  correct  Translation  of  the  newly  corrected  Pharma- 
copoeia, of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  By  Richard 
Reece,  M.D. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
with  an  appendix;  &c.  By  James  Carson,  M.D.  &c. 

A  General  System  of  Toxicology,  or  a  Treatise  on  Poisons, 
&c.  By  M.  P.  Orfila,  M.D.  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  &c. 

Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  &c.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Denman,  M.D.  &c. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VI. 

Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  London9 
Vol.  V. 

An  Epitome  of  Juridical,  or  Forensic  Medicine.  By  Dr. 
G.  E.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  8vo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause  and  Varieties  of  the 
Arterial  pulse.  By  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry,  of  Bath. 

Three  Lectures  on  Craniological  Physiognomy,  in  which 
the  opinions  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  controverted;  in 
one  Vol.  8vo.  with  Engravings. 


Natural  History  and  Botany, 

Flora  Londinensis,  by  the  late  William  Curtis;  enlarged 
and  continued  by  George  Graves,  F.L.S.  and  William  Jack- 
son Hooker,  F.R.  and  L.S.  Royal  folio,  Part  I.  to  VI. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  CEconomy  and  Practical  Ma- 
nagement of  Bees,  &c.  &c.  By  Robert  Huish,  of  the  Imperial 
Apiarian  Society  of  Vienna. 

A  System  of  Physiological  Botany.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Keith, 
F.L.S.  &c.  2  Vols.  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  4to.  Vol.  2. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Minera- 
logy, &c.  By  William  Phillips. 

Ovarium  Britannicum.  By  George  Graves,  F.  L.  S.  Part  I. 
R  oyal  8v0. 

Ornithology.  By  George  Graves,  F.L.S.  2  Vols.  Royal  8vo. 
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Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XL 
Part  II. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  British  Specimens,  deposited 
in  the  Geological  Collection  of  the  Royal  Institution.  By 
William  Thomas  Brande,  F.R.S.  8vo. 

Natural  History  of  British  Birds,  &c.  Vol.  VI.  and  VII. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  History,  Properties  and  Use  of 
Coffee. 


American  Publication. 

Lieutaud's  Synopsis  of  the  Universal  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Translated  By  Edwin  A.  Atlee,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 
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Edward  Earle  proposes  to  publish  Park's  Chemical  Essays, 
and  Henry's  Chemistry. 
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Medical  Topography  of  New-Orleans;  zvith  an  Account  of  the 
principal  Diseases  that  affected  the  Fleet  and  Army  on  the 
late  Expedition  against  that  City.  Communicated  by  a  Na- 
val Surgeon. 

"  Ceterum  antequam  destinata  componam,  repetendum  videtur  qualis 
status  urbis,  qua  mens  exercituum,  quis  habitus  provinciarum;  quid  vali- 
dum,  quid  aegrum  fuerit;  ut  non  modo  casus  eventusque  rerum,  qui  plerum- 
que  fortuiti  sunt,  sed  ratio  etiam  causaeque  noscantur." — Tacit,  histor. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1816] 

EVERY  lover  of  medical  literature,  and  of  medicine  as  an 
experimental  science,  must  deeply  regret,  that,  though  the  ex- 
peditions undertaken  by  Great  Britain,  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  have  been  both  frequent  and  formidable,  there 
has  been  such  a  poverty  of  professional  communications,  that 
a  good  medical  history  of  the  greater  part  of  them  is  now, 
and  ever  must  be,  a  desideratum.  While  the  policy  and  execu- 
tion of  such  armaments  are  discussed  in  hundreds  of  newspa- 
pers, and  give  birth  to  clamorous  pamphlets  without  number; 
medical  facts  and  observations,  which,  instead  of  a  shifting 
and  transitory  interest,  may  be  of  permanent  importance  to 
Vol.  VI.  •  3  H  No.  24. 
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mankind,  are  allowed  to  float  down  the  silent  current  of  ob- 
livion, till  they  are  lost  for  ever.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how 
much  this  supineness  of  professional  men  has  cost  our  art, 
and  how  rich*a  tract,  fertile  with  knowledge  and  improve- 
ments, has  thus  been  given  up,  without  resistance,  to  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Lethe;  whose  waters  (in  this  instance 
it  may  be  said  without  epigrammatic  quaintness)  have  pre- 
served straws  and  trifles,  while  things  of  specific  and  sterling 
weight  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  without  a  hope  of  recovery. 

In  the  late  expedition  against  New- Orleans,  what  from  the 
sword  and  from  disease,  there  was  such  a  loss  of  human  life, 
as  must  cause  the  mere  politician  regret,  and  the  philanthro- 
pist affliction.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered as  presumption  in  me,  to  attempt  some  account  of  the 
complaints  that  occurred;  an  attempt  which,  however  feeble, 
may  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  better.  I 
could,  indeed,  have  wished  that  some  one  of  greater  talents, 
and  with  better  means  of  official  information  than  myself,  had 
executed  this  undertaking,  and  would  now  willingly  lay  aside 
my  pen  in  expectation  of  such  an  event,  did  I  not  recollect 
that,  by  every  individual's  thus  shuffling  off  the  task  of  des- 
cription from  himself,  in  the  vague  hope  that  it  may  be  per- 
formed by  another,  that  very  detriment  to  medical  science 
has  arisen,  of  which  I  have  just  complained. 

New-Orleans  is  situated  in  30  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  90  of  longitude  west  from  London.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  Capital  of  this  district  of  the 
New  World,  from  its  commerce,  its  opulence,  and  its  popula- 
tion. It  is  the  great  emporium  into  which  the  scattered  inha- 
bitants of  the  upper  country,  and  the  surrounding  desert,  pour 
vtheir  cotton  and  their  skins,  receiving  in  return  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  refinement. 

The  river  Mississippi  forms  a  most  august  feature  in  the 
physiognomy  of  this  country.  While  the  majestic  grandeur 
of  its  stream,  and  its  unexampled  length  of  course,  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  naturalist,  and  its  subserviency  to  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  claims  the  attention  of  the  merchant,  it  is 
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no  less  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher,  from  the  direct 
and  conspicuous  influence  which  the  distribution  of  its  waters 
has  upon  the  soil  and  health  of  the  country  around  its  mouth. 
This  magnificent  river  has  its  source  in  the  remote  and  almost 
unknown  regions  of  the  American  continent.  Slender  in  its 
origin,  the  infant  flood  is  interrupted  by  mountains,  and  broken 
bv  cataracts,  until  it  receives  the  proudly  independent  (rather 
than  tributary)  streams  of  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  and  the 
Ohio,  when  it  rushes  irresistibly  forward  to  the  ocean,  with  a 
current  both  broad  and  deep.  Pursuing  its  course  with  innu- 
merable sinuosities,  through  fertile  meadows,  over  whose  vast 
extent  the  tired  eye  cannot  stretch, — through  sequestered  re- 
gions where  nature  has  no  one  to  witness  her  awful  mysteries, 
and  through  the  gloom  of  forests  coeval  with  the  creation, 
it  at  last,  after  a  course  of  three  thousand  miles,  pours,  by 
several  mouths,  the  mass  of  its  weary  waters  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  country  around  New-Orleans  is  a  perfect  plain,  fre- 
quently intersected  by  the  outlets  of  the  river,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  during  winter  and  spring,  watered  by  its  inundations. 
Indeed,  the  city  itself  is  built  upon  what  may  be  called  a 
Delta,  formed  by  this  Nile  of  the  Western  World.  In  a  coun- 
try of  this  description,  it  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  marshes 
are  very  numerous  and  extensive;  in  fact,  the  whole  country, 
especially  in  winter,  is  a  continued  marsh,  with  merely  solid 
patches  (very  fertile  indeed)  here  and  there.  The  few  roads, 
and  the  site  of  the  different  forts,  are  generally  made-ground. 

Even  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  bears  evident 
marks  of  comparatively  recent  formation;  for,  on  digging  a 
few  feet  under  the  surface,  abundance  of  water,  soft  mud,  and 
trunks  of  trees  are  met  with.  These  last  have  no  doubt  been 
flooded  down,  and  stranded  by  the  current,  where  receiving 
hourly  reinforcements  of  vegetable  rubbish,  the  whole  hai 
been  bound  into  one  immoveable  mass  by  the  viscid  mud  of 
the  river. 

The  climate,  too,  of  New-Orleans,  must  not  be  overlooked, 
as  its  peculiarity,  co-operating  with  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tribution of  the  Mississippi  and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  is 
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the  real  and  only  cause  of  those  formidable  diseases  to  which 
this  city  and  its  vicinity  are  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  the  New  World,  not  yet  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
that  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  summer,  and  of  the  cold  in 
winter,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Old  World,  on  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude.  This  difference  is  very  obvious  all  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  American  continent,  but  no  where 
is  it  so  striking  as  at  New-Orleans.  From  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  end  of  March,  the  weather  is  generally  cold  and 
rainy,  with  frequent  hard  frosts.  At  those  times  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  from  20°  to  40°  in  the  shade;  and  there  are  in- 
stances, I  am  told,  even  in  so  low  a  latitude  as  29°  north, 
where,  in  the  night,  it  is  only  a  few  degrees  above  Zero.  On 
the  contrary,  during  summer  this  climate  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  torrid  zone;  the  thermometer  stands  at  87°  or 
90°  in  the  shade.  At  New-Orleans,  especially,  the  weather  is 
close  and  suffocating,  from  its  distance  from  the  sea,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  entire  absence  of  that  inestimable  luxury  of  a 
tropical  climate,   the  sea-breeze;  from  the  air  being  loaded 
with  watery  vapours;  and  from  the  smell  of  the  mud  of  the 
river  and  swamps,  which  is  often,  even  in  winter,  very  sensi- 
bly offensive. 

The  description  here  given  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  New- 
Orleans  will  apply,  almost  without  alteration,  to  the  contigu- 
ous district  of  the  Floridas.  In  the  former,  indeed,  there  are 
traces  of  human  care  and  refinement;  but,  in  the  latter,  Na- 
ture still  pours  forth  her  gifts  in  solitary  and  unprofitable  exu- 
berance. Never  did  I  see  a  shore  more  inauspicious  and  un- 
inviting. The  whole  country  is  a  dreary  flat,  indented  with 
stagnant  creeks,  salt-water  lagoons,  and  muddy  rivers,  whose 
waters  are  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  endless  woods,  that 
approach  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  as  if  envious  of  its  do- 
minion. Here  there  is  no  variety, — no  eminence  to  relieve  the 
eye  while  wandering  over  the  insipid  level  of  dingy  green, — 
not  a  single  appeal  to  human  feelings, — not  one  object  to  call 
forth  those  mixed  undefined  associations  of  interesting  sim- 
plicity, domestic  content,  happy  industry,  and  cheerful  civili- 
zation, which  constitute  the  charm  of  the  rural  landscape  in 
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Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  scene  suggests  vague  im- 
pressions of  solitary  terror,  and  savage  wildness,  and  presses 
home  upon  the  heart  the  chilling  ideas  of  dereliction  and  de- 
solation.* 

The  local  peculiarities  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  New-Or- 
leans give  rise,  during  winter,  to  epidemic  dysentery,  and,  in 
summer,  to  marsh  fevers  of  a  very  rapid  and  dangerous  form, 
from  which  the  inhabitants,  but  particularly  strangers,  suffer 
most  severely.  The  occurrence  of  such  complaints,  some 
readers,  from  the  above  detail,  will  be  prepared  to  expect  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  Lest  others,  however,  should  be  scep- 
tical, it  shall  be  my  business,  by  and  bye,  to  make  this  prelimi- 
nary picture  of  the  medical  topography  of  the  country  sub- 
servient to  discussions  of  higher  interest,  and  to  prove,  by 
facts,  the  reasonableness  of  opinions. 

•*  Hoc  opus  exiguum  vario  sermone  levemus: 

Perque  vices  aliquid,  quod  tempora  longa  videri 

Non  sinat,  in  medium  vacuus  refe ramus  ad  awes." — Ovid.  Metam. 

About  the  middle  of  November  1814,  the  expeditionary 
force  destined  to  act  against  New-Orleans,  arrived  at  Jamaica, 
under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  the  Honourable  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane.  That  island  had  been  pitched  upon  as 
the  pivot  of  extensive  military  operations  against  the  southern 
shores  of  the  United  States;  and  the  whole  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  and  transports  having  rendezvoused  there,  took  their  de- 
parture from  Negril  Bay,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  about 
the  end  of  November,  full  of  health  and  hope. 

Before  the  middle  of  December,  the  fleet  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  took  steps  for  disembarking  the  troops 
without  delay, — a  measure  against  which  Nature  seemed  to 
have  opposed  ample  and  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles.  It 

*  I  am  sorry  that  my  account  of  this  district  is  so  entirely  opposite  to  the 
published  opinions  of  the  venerable  traveller,  M.  Chateaubriand.  In  hyper- 
bolical raptures,  and  in  the  very  pith  of  sentimentality,  has  this  amiable  en- 
thusiast declaimed  about  "  the  oaks  of  Florida,*' — "  the  spirit  of  the  desert," 
— "  the  pleasures  of  an  Indian  camp," — and  all  the  delightful  et  caeteras  of 
a  savage  life!! Tis  indeed  passing  strange.  But, "  De  Gustibus,"  &c. 
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would  have  been  desirable  for  the  fleet  to  have  proceeded  up 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  an  approach  to 
the  town  would  have  been  secured;  but,  besides  lesser  shoals, 
its  mouth  was  secured  by  a  bar,  having  only  10  feet  water, 
over  which  none  of  the  frigates,  and  very  few  of  the  trans- 
ports, could  pass,  however  lightened.  Besides,  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  the  river  being  swollen  with  rains,  the  current 
was  running  strong  down.  Its  tortuous  course,  too,  would 
have  required  a  great  variety  of  winds  to  make  good  the  pas- 
sage of  an  hundred  miles  up;  and  its  principal  detours  and  el- 
bows were  defended  by  Port  Placquemaine,  and  other  batte- 
ries of  great  strength. 

This  point  of  approach  being  out  of  the  question,  the  fleet, 
passing  betwixt  two  sandy  uninhabited  isles,  in  a  very  intricate 
navigation,  made  its  way  into  the  gorge  of  one  of  those  broad 
salt-water  lakes  (considerably  to  the  left  of  the  river's  mouth) 
that  runs  a  length  of  way  into  the  country,  and  embraces  one 
of  the  minor  outlets  of  the  Mississippi.  The  water,  however, 
was  so  uniformly  shallow,  that  the  frigates  and  transports 
grounded  in  the  mud,  at  the  distance  of  70  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Delta  on  which  New-Orleans  stands;  and, 
consequently,  all  disembarkation  was,  of  necessity,  conducted 
at  this  disadvantageous  distance.  Moreover,  the  passage  of 
this  lake  was  obstructed  by  five  large  American  smacks  or 
gun-vessels,  mounting  several  heavy  guns  each,  and  admirably 
adapted,  from  their  build,  for  operating  in  those  shallow 
waters. 

The  latter  vexatious  obstacle,  however,  was  soon  conquered 
by  our  sailors,  who  showed,  on  this  occasion,  all  that  "  ces 
triplex" — that  careless  characteristic  valour  for  which  they 
are  so  illustrious.  The  boats  of  the  fleet,  manned  and  armed, 
were  sent  away,  and,  after  a  tiresome  row  of  36  hours,  suc- 
ceeded in  penning  the  enemy  up  in  a  creek,  where  they  at- 
tacked them  against  the  superior  odds  of  their  position  and 
their  force;  and,  after  a  furious  engagement,  captured  every 
one  of  them.  This  achievement  was  decidedly  gallant,  and 
would  have  stood  amidst  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  naval  war- 
fare, had  not  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition  thrown  a  bleak  shade  over  its  lustre. 
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The  wounded  on  this  occasion  belonging  to  the  different 
ships  were  not  very  numerous.  The  only  thing  I  find  worthy 
of  commemoration  was  the  rather  unusual  number  of  in- 
stances of  tetanus  supervening  to  the  wounds,  although  the 
weather  was  dry,  frosty,  and  apparently  favourable  to  their 
healing.  One  case  of  marked  tetanus,  I  understand,  was  suc- 
cessfully treated  on  the  stimulating  plan;  but  my  information 
is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  admit  of  particulars. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  was  conducted  by  the  boats  of 
the  ships  of  war  and  transports;  but  the  distance  was  so  great, 
and  the  weather  so  tempestuous,  that  it  was  the  latter  end  of 
December  ere  the  v/hole  army  was  disembarked  before  New- 
Orleans.  Even  when  this  important  object  was  achieved,  there 
Was  little  or  no  remission  of  toil  to  the  sailors,  for  the  army 
still  required  to  be  supplied  with  warlike  stores,  and  fed  from 
the  fleet,  at  a  distance  of  70  miles. 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  1815,  bowel-complaints, 
which  had  previously  appeared  amongst  the  boats'  crews  and 
the  fatigue-parties  of  the  army,  began  to  be  very  rife.  They 
varied  in  degree  of  severity,  from  the  milder  symptoms  of  dy- 
sentery to  its  most  aggravated  forms.  I  may  enumerate,  in  a 
few  words,  the  symptoms  of  this  disease.  The  patients,  for 
the  most  part,  complained  of  severe  tormina,  tenesmus,  scanty 
bloody  dejections,  want  of  appetite  and  strength,  pains  all 
over  them,  and  a  disposition  to  vomit  on  taking  either  food  or 
drink.  The  tongue  was  white  or  yellow;  the  eye  languid;  the 
pulse  above  100,  small,  and  easily  compressed;  the  skin  often 
dry,  or  covered  with  clammy  sweat,  but  always  considerably 
increased  in  temperature. 

The  causes  were,  generally  speaking,  obvious  enough.  The 
men  had  been  rowing  all  day,  and  sleeping  all  night,  in  the 
open  boats.  They  had  incautiously  drank  the  brackish  water  of 
the  lakes,  and  had  sometimes  been  obliged  to  eat  their  beef 
and  pork  raw,  when,  on  an  emergency,  they  were  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  of  cooking  it.  They  were  often  drenched  with 
rain  or  with  spray,  without  being  able  to  put  on  dry  clothes. 
Added  to  all  this,  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  particu- 
larly in  the  night,  the  thermometer  before  sun-rise  being  often 
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as  low  as  25  or  26  degrees,  rising  no  higher  during  the  day 
than  30  or  38  degrees,  and  seldom  above  50°.* 

The  locality  of  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  boats  was 
very  bad  (though  the  best  that  can  be  found),  being  a  miry 
place,  covered  with  reeds,  and  abounding  in  miasmal  exhala- 
tions. 

The  encampment  of  the  army,  too,  was  on  a  swampy  spot 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  six  miles  below 
New-Orleans.  Indeed,  the  whole  vicinity  is  a  swamp,  which, 
after  the  rains,  so  frequent  at  that  season  of  the  year,  became 
a  perfect  puddle.  Having  the  Mississippi  on  their  left,  they 
drank  its  discoloured  and  polluted  water,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  effluvium  of  its  slimy  mud,  as  well  as  to  the  paludal 
exhalations  of  an  impracticable  wooden  morass  on  their  right. 
The  huts  also  in  which  the  troops  were  sheltered  were  far 
from  being  impervious  either  to  rain  or  cold;  so  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  army  and  navy,  in  point  of  privations,  were  much 
upon  a  par. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  dysentery,  its  treatment  was 
commenced  by  a  flannel  roller  bound  tight  round  the  abdo- 
men, and  ordering  flannel  clothing  next  the  skin,  if  the  pa- 
tients had  it  not  already.  Saline  cathartics,  or  oleum  ricini, 
with  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  were  repeatedly  given,  until  the 
stools  were  increased  in  quantity,  and  more  freely  rendered. 
At  the  same  time,  plentiful  dilution,  with  tepid  gruel,  warm 
tea,  rice-water  (seasoned  with  sugar  and  a  little  wine),  decoc- 
tions of  lintseed  or  of  gum-arabic,  I  always  considered  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

When  the  primae  viae  had  been  fully  evacuated,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  natural  secretions,  and  open  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  Antimonial  powder,  with  opium,  was  employed 
for  this  purpose,  but  more  generally  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha 
compositus,  which  certainly  seemed  to  succeed  best. 

*  These  observations  of  the  thermometer  are  repeated  from  my  own  in- 
spection.  On  this  occasion  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  several  of  the  boats' 
crews  were  incapacitated  for  some  days,  by  pain  and  numbness  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Many  soldiers  of  the  negro  regiments  had  their  feet  frost-bit- 
ten, and  lost  their  toes  by  the  consequent  gangrene  and  sphacelus.  Some  of 
them  even  died  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  boats,  from  excessive  cold. 
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Whenever  tormina  and  straining  returned  worse  than  ordi- 
nary, a  cathartic  was  given  in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  large 
dose  of  opium,  or  an  anodyne  diaphoretic  at  night. 

By  these  means,  aided  by  perfect  quietude,  repose,  and  low 
diet,  the  pyrexia  soon  disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  but 
debility  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  which  were  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  mistur.  cret.  c.  opio,  the  infus.  quassise  excels., 
or  the  mistur.  cinchon.,  given  thrice  or  four  times  a-day, 
and  a  gentle  laxative  once  in  three  or  four  days. 

Many  of  the  earlier  and  milder  cases  yielded  to  this  treat- 
ment, but  those  of  a  severer  sort  required  measures  less  inert. 
In  these  malignant  forms  of  the  disease,  I  began  by  giving  a 
strong  saline  or  lubricating  cathartic.  Blood-letting  also  was 
practised  when  the  patients  were  young  and  robust,  or,  indeed, 
whenever  the  force  of  the  pulse  and  pyrexia  seemed,  on  gene- 
ral principles,  to  justify  it.  I  never  saw  cause  to  repent  of  this 
evacuation.  Practised  with  prudence,  it  often  moderated  local 
pain  of  the  abdomen,  and  did  not  perceptibly  increase  the  sub- 
sequent debility.  These  preliminary  steps  being  taken,  I  im- 
mediately commenced  the  use  of  ca/omel,  and  pushed  on 
boldly  to  salivation,  from  the  belief,  which  seems  to  be  well 
founded,  of  an  occult  connection  betwixt  dysentery  and  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  liver.^ 

The  doses  I  gave  were  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
patients,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  symptoms;  but  one  scru- 
ple night  and  morning  was  the  most  usual  prescription,  seldom 
less  than  ten  grains  thrice  a-day.  I  have  given  a  scruple  night 
and  morning  so  often,  that  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  at  all 
anxious  about  hypercatharsis.  It  certainly  seldom,  in  any  case, 
increases  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  but  generally  lessens  both 
very  materially,  and  produces  five  or  six  large  motions,  voided 
with  less  straining,  and  less  tinged  with  blood.  I  have  in  this 

*  A  work  has  lately  appeared,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  surgeon,  Royal  Navy, 
•wherein  this  connection  is  earnestly  maintained,  and,  I  think,  proved.  Not- 
withstanding some  assumed  notions  about  the  "  Portal  circle,"  rather  hy- 
perbolically  extended,  the  work  is  really  one  of  great  ingenuity  and  utility. 
Perhaps  its  greatest  fault  is,  the  imposing  air  of  novelty  and  exclusive  im- 
provement with  which  he  promulgates  his  practice  in  dysentery, — a  practice 
long  known  to  his  brethren  in  the  navy  who  have  served  in  tropical  climates. 
Vol.  VI.  3  1  No.  24. 
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way  given  16,  18,  or  20  scruples  of  calomel  in  the  course  of 
half  as  many  days,  before  the  mouth  became  affected.  When 
the  gums  were  fairly  sore,  with  some  jftyalism,  the  calomel 
was  omitted,  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  disappeared  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  the  bowels  gradually  returned  to  their  na- 
tural state.  Some  tonic  or  stomachic  was  prescribed  during 
the  days  of  convalescence;  and,  generally,  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  was  well  the  patients  were  fit  for  duty. 

Calomel  was  often  thus  given  alone  and  uncombined;  but 
often  I  thought  it  preferable,  on  account  of  occasional  symp- 
toms, to  conjoin  with  it  two  grains  of  opium,  or  to  give  at 
noon  (in  the  interval  betwixt  the  doses)  twelve  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  Pulv.  ipecac,  compos.  This  was  done  to  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  bowels,  and  to  support  the  cuticular  dis- 
charge. Under  such  management,  every  case  recovered  where 
no  visceral  obstructions  existed,*  or  where  the  coexistent  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  was  not  irretrievable. 

Opium  is  one  of  those  remedies  of  doubtful  utility  in  dy- 
sentery, which  has  been  by  some  violently  decried,  and  by 
others  sparingly  used,  from  its  alleged  tendency  to  check  the 
natural  secretions,  especially  that  of  the  skin.  Candour  obliges 
me  to  say,  that  I  have  used  it  largely,  and  that  I  never  noticed 
any  of  the  unfavourable  effects  urged  against  it;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  can  bear  witness,  with  Dr.  John  Hunter,  to  its  bene- 
ficial power.  Given  after  purgatives,  it  can  never  be  unsafe; 
and  if  it  does  no  more,  it  procures  a  temporary  truce  from 
the  disease.  How  important  a  cessation  from  suffering  is  in 
every  illness,  but  more  especially  in  so  endless  and  harassing 
a  complaint  as  dysentery,  I  need  not  say.  Prejudices,  proba- 
bly illusory  and  theoretical,  ought  to  give  way  to  an  advantage 
so  solid. 

Almost  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  have  concurred 
in  praising  injections  in  this  disease.  I  of  course  defer  to  the 

*  This  is  a  more  frequent  occurrence,  even  in  our  own  climate,  than,  I 
believe,  is  generally  expected;  but,  of  those  who  have  lived  for  any  length 
of  time  within  the  tropics,  it  will  be  found,  that  four -fifths  have  one  viscus 
or  other  in  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  altered  by  morbid  action.  This  opinion 
is  deduced  from  a  very  considerable  number  of  dissections  of  such  subjects 
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experience  of  others,  while  I  detail  my  own.  Having  found 
them  almost  uniformly  hurtful,  I  entirely  laid  them  aside* 
The  irritation  produced  by  introducing  the  pipe,  more  than 
counterbalances  the  soothing  effects  of  the  injection.  Besides 
the  unpalateableness  of  this  species  of  remedy  to  the  good  old 
English  habits  of  delicacy,  I  have  always  seen  that,  were  the 
enema  ever  so  bland,  or  ever  so  small  in  volume,  it  could  not 
be  retained  beyond  a  very  few  minutes,  and  always  occasioned 
more  straining  and  tenesmus  in  the  sequel.  As  a  commodious 
substitute  for  injections,  I  have  directed  patients  to  insinuate 
into  the  anus  a  small  crumb  or  two  of  opium,  softened  betwixt 
their  fingers  for  the  purpose;  or  have  caused  warm  fomenta- 
tions to  be  used  to  the  parts,  and  bladders  of  hot  water  to  be 
applied  to  the  hypogastric  region.  These  are  wont  to  succeed 
so  well,  that  the  patients  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  relief 
afforded. 


The  advanced  guard  of  the  army  was  disembarked  on  the 
24th  of  December,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  only  road 
to  New-Orleans,  there  to  wait  the  landing  of  the  remainder. 
This  body  was  fired  upon,  in  the  night,  by  an  armed  vessel 
from  the  river  (which  had  dropped  down  with  the  current 
after  dark),  and  by  the  American  army  on  their  right  and 
front.  With  such  unequal  numbers,  the  conflict  was  obstinate, 
but  very  glorious  to  our  troops,  who  put  the  enemy  to  the 
rout,  and  drove  them  "  l'epee  dans  les  reins,"  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  road.  There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  for  the 
profound  darkness,  and  the  small  number  of  our  troops  yet 
landed,  the  Americans,  in  their  confused  flight,  would  have 
been  followed  into  New-Orleans,  and  the  town  thus  taken  by 
a  coup-de-mairu 

Instructed  by  this  sharp  and  unexpected  lesson,  the  enemy 
forthwith  turned  his  attention  to  strengthen  his  commanding 
position,  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  and  every  hour  render- 
ed it  more  formidable. 

Meanwhile,  our  whole  force  had  landed,  but  could  not  ad- 
vance till  batteries  had  been  erected  to  destroy  the  armed  ves- 
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sel,  whose  fire  raked  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  flanked 
any  forward  movement  of  the  troops.  When  this  desirable 
object  was  accomplished,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cannonade 
the  enemy's  works,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

At  last  the  fatal  morning  of  the  8th  of  January  arrived. 
Before  day-light,  the  whole  of  our  army  advanced  in  columns 
to. storm  the  American  lines; 

"  Quis  cladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fando 

Explicet?  aut  possit  lachrymis  sequare  labores." — Virgil,  ^raw/. 

The  works  were  defended  by  a  broad  ditch  filled  with  wa- 
ter, as  also  a  palisade,  and  a  wall  mounted  with  numerous 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy,  apprised  of  our  intended  inva- 
sion, had  drawn  these  lines  quite  across  the  only  road  to  New- 
Orleans.  They  were  absolutely  inaccessible  at  their  flanks,  as 
their  right  touched  the  Mississippi,  and  their  left  rested  on  an 
impassable  wood  and  morass.  This  was  the  spot  which  the 
laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  art,  had  concurred  to 
strengthen;  this  was  the  strait  which  the  Americans  would 
fain  compare  to  the  immortal  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  attempt  to  storm  failed.  In  this  instance  "  fortune  did 
not  favcur  the  brave;"  our  columns  were  beat  back  at  every 
point  with  a  loss,  I  believe,  of  more  than  five  hundred  killed, 
and  fully  twelve  hundred  wounded! 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  having  thus  failed  of 
success,  the  troops  were  once  more  collected  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  proceeded  off  Mobile  river,  to  attack  the  town  of 
that  name.  Fort  Bowyer,  which  defends  the  harbour's  mouth, 
being  quickly  and  regularly  invested,  was  captured  on  the 
11th  of  February;  but  the  ulterior  operations  were  suspended 
by  the  arrival  from  England  of  the  news  of  the  peace  of 
Ghent.  The  troops  were  disembarked  on  a  sandy  uninhabited 
spot,  called  Dauphin  island,  there  to  await  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  arrival  of  such  supplies  of  provisions  as 
would  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  voyage  homeward. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
unexampled  fatigues  and  privations  of  all  sorts  to  which  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  exposed  while  before  New-Orleans, 
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sickness  of  any  kind,  up  to  the  8th  of  January,  had  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  amongst  them.  The  bowel-com- 
plaints, though  numerous,  were  for  the  most  part  easily  re- 
moved; and  no  other  disease  of  any  consequence  prevailed.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  medical  history  of  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, that,  during  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of  a  hot  cam- 
paign, or  the  active  progress  of  warlike  operations,  the  men 
are  very  little  subject  to  illness  of  any  sort;  as  if  the  elation 
of  hope,  and  the  other  great  passions  with  which  they  are 
agitated,  had  the  virtue  to  steel  the  constitution  against  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  disease.  This  circumstance,  no  less 
curious  than  true,  proudly  proves  the  setherial  origin  of  our 
nature,  and  goes  far  to  assert  the  omnipotence  of  mind  over 
matter.  No  sooner,  however,  does  a  great  failure,  and  the  de- 
jection it  draws  after  it, — a  cessation  of  operation,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  "  vita  mollis,"  allow  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to 
flag,  than  the  previous  fatigues  and  exposures  begin  to  tell 
upon  the  constitution  by  their  usual  results — disease.  Like  a 
machine  wound  up  beyond  its  pitch, — the  excitement  of  ac- 
cumulated motives  once  withdrawn, — the  human  frame 
rapidly  runs  down,  and  yields  with  a  facility  almost  as  unex- 
pected as  its  former  resistance.  Hence,  after  a  campaign,  dis- 
eases of  all  sorts  are  prone  to  a  type  of  debility  and  aggrava- 
tion, and  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  unusually  numerous. 

Accordingly,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  pressure  of  ill 
success  began  to  be  severely  felt  after  the  failure  of  the  8th, 
and  the  consequent  reimbarkation  of  the  army.  By  this  time 
unremitted  fatigues,  poor  living,  and  that  at  short  allowance, 
with  the  total  want  of  fresh  beef  and  succulent  vegetables, 
not  only  altered  for  the  worse  the  character  of  the  bowel- 
complaints,  and  produced  a  fatal  relapse  in  some  recently 
cured,  but  also  introduced  scurvy,  with  its  multifarious  train 
of  perplexing  symptoms.  Exposure  to  marsh  miasmata,  also, 
produced  many  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  By  this  time,  too, 
the  weather  was  getting  warmer  (the  thermometer  generally 
ranging  from  60  to  70  degrees),  accompanied  with  more  sud- 
den vicissitudes,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  rain. 

Dysentery  now  put  on  that  exasperated  form  in  which  it 
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has  so  often  scourged  cur  camps  and  fleets;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  terrible  force  of  this  invisible  enemy.  In  all  cases 
it  was  a  very  baffling  untractable  disease,  but  in  those  who 
had  previously  served  long  in  warm  climates,  and  whose  livers 
were  thereby  affected,  it  was  almost  uniformly  mortal.  When 
the  disease  attacked  such  persons,  it  was  a  subject  of  melan- 
choly but  curious  speculation  to  witness  the  headlong  course 
of  the  disease,  and  how  unavailing  any  species  of  treatment 
invariably  proved.  It  knew  neither  pause  nor  hindrance,  but 
like  the  fabled  vulture  of  Prometheus,  pursued  its  cruel  task 
from  day  to  day.  Dissection  always  brought  to  light  extensive 
visceral  obstructions,  particularly  chronic  inflammation,  or 
abscess  of  the  liver,  with  or  without  enlargement. 

Nothing  but  experience  can  convey  adequate  ideas  of  the 
ungovernable  nature  of  this  disease,  or  of  the  insidious  mask- 
ed approaches  of  its  attack.  Days  of  an  indisposition,  appa- 
rently trivial,  sometimes  occurred  ere  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  dysentery  showed  themselves;  at  other  times,  pyrexia,  high 
or  slight,*  and  occasionally  pain  in  the  right  side,  obtuse  or 
acute,  followed  by  frequent  copious  dark  green  stools,  (like 
boiled  spinage  chopt),  slighdy  tinged  with  blood,  were  the 
form  of  the  disease. 

Griping  was  little  complained  of.  There  was  merely  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  a  copious  Jlux  of 
green  or  dark-coloured  sordes,  voided  without  straining.  The 
tongue  was  covered  with  a  yellow  fur,  which,  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  became  thick,  dark,  and  immoveable,  as 
a  slab  of  black  marble.  The  pulse  was  sharp,  but  weak;  fre- 
quent retching  and  hiccup  attended;  and  a  sensation,  as  if  all 
the  drink  swallowed,  hot  or  cold,  ran  speedily  through  the  in- 
testines. Oftener  the  complaint  would  make  its  attack  with 

*  I  may  observe,  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  the  dis» 
ease  itself,  or  its  attendant  pyrexia,  to  be  at  all  contagious.  I  may  also  re- 
mark  here,  though  I  anticipate  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  in  April  and 
May,  when  the  weather  became  hot,  the  character  of  the  prevailing  dysen- 
tery was  rather  exasperated  by  it;  unlike  the  dysentery  of  cold  climates, 
which  is  generally  rendered  milder,  if  not  extinguished,  by  atmospheric 
heat. 
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the  common  introductory  symptoms,  and  no  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  was  felt  throughout  the  disease,  either  on  in- 
spiration, or  strong  pressure  beneath  the  ribs.  Under  whatever 
garb  of  disguise  it  made  its  appearance,  disease  of  the  liver 
(as  I  have  before  stated),  and  consequently  a  vitiated  state  of 
its  secretions,  were  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Dissection  of  the  fatal  cases  showed  structural  de- 
rangement, and  generally  suppuration  of  that  viscus.  I  have 
often  found  two  separate  abscesses  in  the  central  part  of  its 
large  lobe,  containing  in  some  instances  a  pint  of  pus,  similar 
in  colour  and  consistence  to  what  is  usually  found  in  psoas  ab- 
scesses. 

On  the  villous  coats  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  there  were 
numerous  excoriated  points,  with  small  superficial  ulcers  here 
and  there,  like  the  sequelae  of  erythematous  inflammation; 
but  there  were  no  morbid  alterations  sufficient  to  account  for 
death;  no  ravages  of  gangrene,  &c.  like  those  related  by  Sir 
John  Pringle  and  others,  in  their  accounts  of  this  malady. 

In  short,  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  matter,  the 
phenomena  of  the  cases  that  recovered,  as  well  as  the  morbid 
appearances  of  those  that  died,  impressed  upon  my  mind  a 
conviction,  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  liver  was  the 
soil  from  which  dysentery  drew  its  malignant  growth, 
strength,  and  nurture.  This  was  the  "  fons  et  origo  mali;"  by 
it  the  dysentery  was  excited,  and  only  by  its  removal  could  it 
be  removed.  This  double  detriment— -this  Janus-like  aspect 
of  the  disease,  I  rather  think,  is  new  to  many  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  I  trust  it  will  soon  be  widely  known  and  acknow- 
ledged. I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  instead  of 
viewing  dysentery  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  tracing  its 
seat  to  the  colon  and  rectum,  medical  men  will  regard  it 
merely  as  secondary  to,  and  symptomatic  of  hepatic  affection, 
and  will  seek  its  cause  in  a  morbid  condition  of  that  impor- 
tant gland.*  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  connection  be- 

*  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  errors  of  modern  medicine,  to  overlook  in 
practice  the  liver  and  spleen,  merely  because  the  necessity  of  their  functions 
is  not  so  obvious  and  immediate  as  that  of  some  other  organs.  That  a  gland 
so  large  and  of  such  unexampled  vascular  structure  as  the  liver,  should  have 
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tvveen  hepatitis  and  dysentery,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  least 
in  tropical  climates,  they  are  connected  like  cause  and  effect. 
I  am  umvilling  to  offer  any  hypothesis  on  this  subject,  purely 
because  I  am  unable;  this  I  confess,  for  I  shall  never  chime  in 
with  that  tone  of  affected  contempt  for  all  theories,  in  which 
presumptuous  dulness  so  often  shelters  its  imbecility.  Those 
who  indulge  this  disgusting  oft-repeated  cant,  ("  crambe  bis 
millies  cocta,")  ought  to  be  reminded,  that  not  merely  in  me- 
dicine, but  in  all  other  sciences,  few  brilliant  discoveries  have 
been  made,  except  by  those  acute  and  industrious  men  that 
were  shapening  and  toiling  at  some  untractable  theory.  How- 
ever much  all  their  diligence  might  fall  short  of  the  results 
they  themselves  fondly  expected,  still  so  much  digging  and 
delving  often  turned  up  very  valuable  ore,  and  always  left  the 
soil  in  a  fitter  state  for  the  future  labourers  in  the  great  field 
of  improvement. 

To  return  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  can  readily 
conceive,  that,  from  disease  of  any  gland,  the  fluid  it  secretes 
may  acquire  acrinlonious  properties,  sufficient  to  injure  the 
fabric  of  the  passages  through  which  it  is  destined  to  pass. 

much  occult  influence  in  all  diseases,  might,  from  the  mere  reason  of  the 
thing,  be  supposed.  Its  secretions  influence  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and 
are  influenced  in  their  turn  by  the  passions  of  the  mind;  and  many  facts 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  hitherto  undescribed  sympathy  be- 
twixt this  viscus  and  the  brain.  I  am  informed,  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
practised  long  in  India,  that  patients  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  amen- 
tia, rigors,  delirium,  and  syncope,  speedily  followed  by  death;  and  that,  on 
dissection,  abscess  of  the  liver  was  the  only  perceptible  cause  of  such 
symptoms. 

The  depressing  passions  I  have  seen  to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  biliary 
secretion,  and  even  to  induce  cholera;  whereas  anger,  like  intoxication, 
when  habitually  indulged,  gives  rise  to  chronic  enlargement  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  liver.  In  short,  the  functions  and  sympathies  of  this  gland,  which 
were  deservedly  of  so  high  account  with  the  ancients,  seem  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently studied  by  modern  physicians. 

Horace,  in  the  following  lines,  instead  of  a  popular  or  poetical  tenet,  has 
probably  expressed  a  curious  and  unexpected  pathological  fact. 


Vae,  meum 


Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tunc  nee  mens  mihi,  nee  color 

Certa  sede  manet. Horat.  Carm. 
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We  generally  observe  in  dyspeptic  complaints,  or  after  a 
period  of  constipation,  when  the  bile,  from  remora  in  the 
bowels,  becomes  morbid  in  quantity  or  quality,  either  that  a 
spontaneous  diarrhoea  comes  on,  or,  after  a  brisk  cathartic  has 
been  exhibited,  that  the  dislodged  bile  excites  a  sensation  in 
the  rectum,  as  if  boiling  lead  were  voided.  When  the  state  of 
the  liver  is  still  more  morbid,  may  not  the  bile  acquire  the 
property  of  exciting^*,  and  of  excoriating  and  ulcerating 
the  villous  coat  of  the  colon  and  rectum? 

These  speculations  I  present  with  the  greatest  diffidence; 
and  certainly  do  not  wish  to  amalgamate  them  with  the  facts 
above  recorded,  which  I  pledge  myself  to  have  observed  dili- 
gently, and  reported  faithfully.  The  latter  are  Nature's  work, 
and,  as  such,  will  be  confirmed  by  future  experience:  the  for- 
mer are  matter  of  conjecture  and  personal  opinion,  which  may 
stand  or  fall  at  the  reader's  pleasure;  for,  as  Cicero  well  ob- 
serves, "  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judiciacon- 
firmat.,, 

Whether,  therefore,  the  ratio  symptomatum  just  given  ap- 
proach to  nature's  actual  steps,  I  know  not;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  practice  which  most  readily  removes  the  disease 
seems  to  countenance  the  above  mode  of  reasoning.  The  mer- 
curial method  I  have  pushed  to  a  great  extent,  and  its  results 
have  been  such  as  to  give  it  a  very  decided  preference,  in  my 
estimation.  Calomel,  that  great  specific  in  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  given  in  large  doses  (generally  one  scruple  twice  a-day), 
combined  with  opium,  to  cause  it  to  be  retained  in  the  system, 
corrects  the  condition  of  the  liver,  prompts  healthy  secretion, 
and  resolves  pyrexia;  as  soon  as  ptyalism  takes  place,  the  dy- 
senteric symptoms  disappear,  and  the  appetite  gradually  re- 
turns. Upon  the  whole,  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  others  that  served  in  this  fleet  and  army,  warrants  a  far 
more  certain  expectation  from  this  mode  of  treatment  than 
from  the  alternation  of  purgatives  with  astringents,  or  any 
other  heretofore  in  use.* 

*  1  shall  here  mention  a  fact  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  experimentum 
cruris,  decisive  of  the  rival  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment.  The 
ship  in  which  I  am  employed  remained  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  all  the 
Vol.  VI.  3  K  No.  24, 
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Though  mercury  had,  in  this  manner,  such  commanding 
influence  over  the  disease,  still  experience  here  was  not  always 
uniform,  for  there  were  several  vexatious  instances  where  it 
failed.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  fatal  cases  (for  in  them  neither 
laxatives,  astringents,  fomentations,  blisters,  opiates,  mercu- 
rial frictions  on  the  abdomen,  nor  calomel  pushed  to  saliva- 
tion, ever  were  able  to  keep  off  the  unhappy  event),  but  ex- 
pressly of  those  few  instances  where  the  patients,  after  being 
apparently  cured,  relapsed  without  any  evident  cause  (I  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  relapses  are  more  frequent,  and 
more  generally  fatal,  in  this  disease  than  in  any  other),  or 
where  ptyalism  mitigated  the  symptoms  somewhat,  perhaps 
even  suspended  the  disease  entirely,  until  the  mouth  was  well, 
and  then  it  returned  with  much  of  its  pristine  violence.  The 
disease  thus  ran  into  the  chronic  form,  and  harassed  the  pa- 
tient for  weeks,  or  even  months,  with  the  various  symptoms 
arising  from  a  weak  irritable  condition  of  the  primae  vise,  ir- 
regular hepatic  secretion,  and  imperfect  formation  of  the 
chyme.  The  chief  of  these  symptoms  were,  vomiting  after 
meals,  night-sweats,  febricula,  watching,  pains  in  the  lower 

rest  of  our  force  had  retired.  From  the  large  expenditure  of  calomel,  I  at 
last  had  none  left,  and  there  was  not  a  grain  to  be  procured.  At  this  time  I 
had  several  cases  of  dysentery,  which,  from  necessity,  I  was  obliged  to 
treat,  for  several  days,  on  the  old  plan,  by  neutral  salts,  or  oleum  ricini,  al- 
ternated with  anodyne  sudorifics,  mistur.  cretac.  rhubarb,  diluents,  &c.  &c. 
One  case  was,  indeed,  of  so  bad  a  type,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  its 
ending  fatally.  Luckily,  however,  our  arrival  at  the  Havannah  enabled  me 
to  procure  a  supply  of  good  calomel;  and  I  immediately  commenced  with 
ten-grain  doses  thrice  a-day.  Next  morning  the  patient  was  better;  had 
passed  a  tolerable  night;  had  less  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  a  cleaner 
tongue.  I  increased  the  dose  to  one  scruple  night  and  morning,  and  thence- 
forth his  improvement  was  perceptible  from  day  to  day.  The  pyrexia  soon 
abated,  and,  in  ten  days,  his  dejections,  from  being  green  and  fetid,  had  re- 
covered the  natural  yellow  colour,  or  nearly  so.  No  complaint  remained  but 
a  sore  mouth.  The  patient  is  now  living,  and  likely  to  live,  a  witness  to  the 
superior  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  above  is  merely  one  of 
many  instances  where  I  have  seen  calomel  work  rapidly,  and  like  a  charm. 

As  a  proof  with  how  little  apprehension  calomel  may  be  given  to  persons 
of  all  ages,  I  may  state,  that,  to  a  boy  of  14,  one  hundred  and  fifty -two  grains 
were  given,  during  the  acute  stage  of  a  most  dangerous  attack  of  dysentery, 
before  his  mouth  became  fairly  sore!!  He  fully  recovered. 
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belly,  occasional  tenesmus,  frequent  costiveness,  followed  by 
spontaneous  diarrhoea  and  discharges  of  blood,  attended  with 
frequent  prolapsus  ani  and  difficult  micturition. 

In  conducting  the  cure,  very  delicate  management  was  rep- 
quisite;  in  fact  the  disease  required  rather  to  be  led  than  dri- 
ven. A  regulated  diet,  and  the  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin, 
were  of  the  highest  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the  pa- 
tient was  put  under  a  gentle  and  gradual  course  of  calomel, 
taking  two  or  three  grains  morning  and  evening,  and  rubbing 
in  a  portion  of  mercurial  ointment  on  the  belly  and  right  side. 
Laxatives  and  astringents  were  employed  occasionally,  but, 
above  all,  the  greatest  use  was  made  of  opium,  both  internally 
and  locally,  per  a?ium9  and  it  really  effected  most  conspicuous 
benefit.  Sulphate  of  zinc  I  now  and  then  tried,  but  from  the 
nausea  which  it  excited,  even  in  three-grain  pills,  morning  and 
evening,  and  from  its  apparent  inefficacy  in  the  disease,  I 
should  scarcely,  in  future,  be  tempted  to  give  it  farther  trials. 
The  tonic  power  of  Peruvian  bark  was  very  useful  both  as  an 
astringent  to  the  bowels  and  as  a  restorative  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem. When  the  mouth  was  recovered  from  the  first  gentle  mer- 
curial course,  if  the  complaint  had  not  yielded,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  calomel  again  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  till  the 
gums  were  slightly  affected,  and  then  gave  tonics  as  before. 
This  assiduous  perseverance,  and  the  patient  attention  which 
it  implied,  I  am  happy  to  say,  were  well  rewarded.  Many  pa- 
tients were  thus  recovered  from  a  state,  not  hopeless  indeed, 
but  very  precarious,  and  were  re-established  in  firm  health. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  on  the  subject  of  dysentery,  seeing 
it  was  the  principal  disease  by  which  we  suffered.  The  prac- 
tice above  detailed  was  not  merely  my  own,  but  was  pursued, 
though  perhaps  with  minute  variations,  by  most  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  my  acquaintance  on  this  expedition. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that,  besides  dysentery,  many 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  and  scurvy  occurred;  in  truth,  the 
latter  diathesis  was  often  very  conspicuous  in  the  patients  af- 
fected with  dysentery.  Of  the  intermittents  I  need  not  speak, 
as  nothing  remarkable  took  place  in  their  symptoms,  and  they 
were  all  easily  cured  by  the  usual  means.  Of  scurvy,  however, 
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from  the  great  number  of  the  cases,  and  the  fatality  of  some  of 
them,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give  some  account.  Besides 
the  customary  symptoms  of  livid  blotches,  bleeding  gums, 
a  d  a  slow  healing  of  the  small  cuts  or  scratches  accidentally 
inflicted,  phlegmonic  inflammation  and  suppuration  some- 
times occurred  spontaneously  on  the  leg,  followed,  when  the 
abscess  burst  or  was  opened,  by  sphacelation  of  the  cellular 
substance.  Often,  too,  trivial  sores  would  change,  in  a  night, 
and  take  on  ulcerative  action-,  with  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
integuments  and  muscles,  and  a  most  profuse  ill-conditioned 
discharge.  When  the  mere  loss  of  parts  was  so  considerable 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  save  the  limb,  and  the  resource 
of  amputation  was  called  for,  the  case  did  not  often  end  well; 
for  the  stump,  after  doing  apparently  well,  degenerated  with- 
out any  evident  cause,  and  was  seized  with  sloughing,  a  black 
thin  fetid  discharge,  and  a  general  melting  away  of  the  mus- 
cles, until  they  were  insufficient  to  cover  the  bone.  Hectic 
fever  and  exhaustion  gave  the  patient  his  last  release. 

In  this  formidable  complaint,  which  may  be  denominated 
a  sloughing  scorbutic  ulcer,"  many  remedies  were  employed, 
both  internally  and  externally.  The  internal  ones  were  lime- 
juice,  bark-mixture,  and  mineral  acid;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  former,  though  adequate  to  correct  a  mere  proclivity 
to  scurvy,  has  little  or  no  power  in  these  more  advanced  and 
serious  states  of  the  disease.  In  fact,  it  was  not  to  be  so  cor- 
rected; it  was  not  merely  vegetable  acid,  but  esculent  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  refreshments,  and  repose,  that  were  necessary.  It 
was  purely  from  the  want  of  these  that  the  people  had  suffered; 
for  neither  crowding^  impure  air,  nor  filth,  had  any  existence 
in  situations  where  this  form  of  scurvy  often  appeared. 

Equal  parts  of  basilicon  and  oil  of  turpentine  (melted  and 
applied  warm  to  the  ulcer),  mixtures  of  lime-juice,  or  rum 
and  water,  charcoal  cataplasms,  common  poultices,  bark  de- 
coctions, or  bark  in  powder,  were  employed  as  outward  appli- 
cations to  a  sore;  but  though  they  kept  it  cleaner,  they  were 
often  of  no  avail  to  arrest  the  sloughing  process.  A  solution 
of  two  drachms  of  alum,  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  was,  upon 
the  whole,  an  admirable  local  remedy,  and  seemed  to  possess 
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wonderful  powers  in  stopping  the  ravages  of  sphacelus,  and 
giving  a  healing  tendency  to  spreading  ulcers.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  this  application,  which  is  not  more  simple  than  effica- 
cious, I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Boyd,  surgeon 
of  the  Gorgon  Hospital-ship,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  abi- 
lity and  experience  in  every  department  of  the  profession.* 

The  detail  of  this  season  of  peril  and  pressure  closes  here. 
It  commenced  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  its  painful 
duration  was  upwards  of  two  months.  During  the  last  week 
of  March  and  first  week  of  April,  the  main  part  of  the  expe- 
dition finally  left  those  shores;  therefore  the  observations  I  am 
about  to  make  on  fever,  apply  less  to  the  armament  in  general, 
than  to  the  force  (chiefly  naval)  that  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  for  several  weeks  after  the  rest  had  pro- 
ceeded home. 

The  frosts  and  cold  rains  which  had  lately  prevailed  on  this 
coast  were  now  at  an  end,  and  the  weather  rapidly  mounted 
to  the  average  standard  of  the  torrid  zone.  During  April  and 
May,  the  thermometer  was  never  below  80  degrees,  and  often 
indeed  rose  much  higher.  This  greatly  augmented  tempera- 
ture soon  began  to  tell  on  the  people,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
cases  of  cholera  and  of  ardent  fever, — the  latter  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  who  had  previously  been  serving  on  shore,  or 
exposed  much  to  the  sun  and  night-dews  while  pulling  in 
boats  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  river  of  Apalachicola.  Of  the  for- 
mer disease,  not  one  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  proved  fatal. 
Large  doses  of  calomel,  with  opium,  and  plenty  of  mild  dilu- 
ents, constituted  the  whole  of  the  treatment.  In  ardent  fever, 
however,  the  success,  though  great,  was  by  no  means  so  uni- 
form. 

Of  the  treatment  I  come  now  to  speak.  Regarding  this  dis- 
ease to  be,  to  dllpractical  intents  and  purposes,  inflammatory, 
and  the  affection  of  the  head  to  be  primary  and  essential; 
which  is  evinced  by  headach,  intolerantia  lucis,  and  red  eyes, 
occurring  as  the  earliest  symptoms  (for  the  eye  is  here  an  in- 
dex of  the  state  of  the  brain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tongue 

*  I  trust  Mr.  B.  will  excuse  this  unauthorized  citation  of  his  name  and 
authority. 
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is  of  the  state  of  the  stomach),  I  have  never  hesitated  to  push 
evacuations  to  the  utmost.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  or  frontal 
branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  was  always  my  first  step;  and 
large  and  repeated  bleeding  during  the  early  stage  (the  earlier 
the  better)  I  consider  the  great  palladium  of  the  patientys 
safety.  One  cannot  tell  how  many  ounces  ought  to  be  taken; 
we  ought  to  bleed  to  syncope,  to  break  the  morbid  association 
of  the  symptoms,  and  induce  a  speedy  remission;  for  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  is  less  by  its  unloading  the  vessels,  than  by 
the  shock  (I  cannot  express  it  in  philosophical  language)  which 
it  gives  to  the  whole  system,  nervous  as  well  as  vascular,  that 
blood-letting  affords  the  magical  relief  I  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed. It  is  also  by  the  inexplicable  changes  implied  in  the 
word  shock,  that  cold  afFusion  operates  advantageously;  for,  in 
tropical  climates,  where  the  temperature  of  sea-water  is  ge- 
nerally from  80  to  82  degrees,  its  refrigerating  power  must  be 
much  abated. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  is  less  to  be  regarded  than  the  ur- 
gency of  the  other  symptoms;  even  when  the  former  is  thready 
or  undulating,  the  latter  often  imperiously  demand  renewed 
depletion;  and  their  demand  must  be  complied  with  at  all 
hazards.  In  a  disease  like  this,  where  the  danger  is  frequently 
imminent  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  amazing  how 
much  its  apparent  character  may  be  altered  by  active  deple- 
tion. From  a  fever  of  the  highest  grade,  management  will 
change  its  complexion  to  one  of  the  second  or  third  order.  To 
secure  every  chance  of  such  success,  no  attention  must  be 
spared;  the  patient  ought  to  be  seen  every  two  hours;  and, 
whenever  the  febrile  symptoms  get  up  anew.,  new  exertions 
must  forthwith  be  made  to  subdue  them. 

It  is  an  Herculean  disease,  and,  without  that  almost  omni- 
potent remedy,  the  lancet,  we  might  be  said  to  encounter  it 
unarmed;  for  all  other  means  are  but  of  secondary  force.  It 
requires  all  the  vigour  and  activity  imaginable,  else  it  will 
gain  ground  on  us  with  rapid  strides.  A  practitioner  who  will 
not  bleed  largely  in  the  onset,  will  soon  feel  himself  in  the 
melancholy  predicament  of  the  celebrated  Julian  the  Apos~ 
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tatej*  who  was  hurried  into  battle  with  an  active  and  unrelent- 
ing enemy  before  he  had  buckled  on  his  armour,  or  prepared 
himself  for  his  defence.  Like  Julian,  he  will  feel  his  vantage- 
less  condition  when  it  is  too  late,  and  will  pay  dearly  (if  he 
has  sensibility),  or  at  least  his  patient  will  pay  dearly,  the  for- 
feit of  such  neglect;  for  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  medicine 
no  less  than  in  politics,  "  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur 
Achivi." 

In  this  disease,  therefore,  it  is  indispensable  to  bleed  again 
and  again: — It  is  the  main  stay, — the  sheet-anchor  of  hope. 
Without  it,  many,  very  many  must  infallibly  be  lost; — would 
that  I  could  say  that  by  it  all  are  saved!  But  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  often  inflammation,  even  of  parts  not  vital,  foils 
all  our  exertions  at  resolution,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  if 
blood-letting  is  often  incompetent  to  remove  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  abdominal  viscera,  organs  endowed  with  high  sen- 
sibility, extensive  sympathy,  and  functions  whose  right  per- 
formance is  essential  to  life. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  go  minutely  into  all  the  happy  re- 
sults! of  this  decisive  practice;  in  fact,  it  is  the  less  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so,  as  it  obtains  so  generally  amongst  surgeons 
employed  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  tropical  climates, 

*  For  the  death  of  Julian,  and  the  manner  of  it,  see  the  elegant  narrative 
of  Jlmmian  u  Marcellinus  (Hist.  Lib.  xxx.),  as  also  Mr.  Gibbon's  interesting 
account. 

•j-  It  is  remarked  that  patients  who  have  been  ill  of  fever  are  apt  after- 
wards to  die  of  dysentery  or  chronic  complaints.  Though  thirty-seven  of  the 
crew  of  the  frigate  to  which  I  belong  laboured  under  ardent  fever  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  and  though  the  ship  afterwards  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
dysentery  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  none  of  the  thirty  survivors  died  of  that 
or  any  other  subsequent  disease.  It  is  therefore  another  praise  of  the  deple- 
tory practice,  that  it  leaves  no  visceral  obstructions  to  be  a  source  of  after 
danger. 

I  shall  here  mention  a  farther  indirect  advantage  arising  from  this  method. 
In  the  early  stage  of  ardent  fever  there  is  often  a  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
which  renders  them  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  purgatives.  When  bleed- 
ing is  practised,  either  while  the  blood  flows,  or  immediately  after  recover- 
ing from  syncope,  the  cathartic  previously  given  produces  urgent  calls  to  the 
seat  and  full  purging.  Venisection  certainly  renders  the  body  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  action  of  blisters  also. 
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and  has  become  such  a  favourite  method,  that,  instead  of  an 
unguarded  hortatory  tone,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  put  in 
a  caveat  against  the  abuse  of  this  most  potent  remedy.  Of  such 
abuse,  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  any  example;  but  some  friends, 
on  whose  judgment  I  place  great  reliance,  have  informed  me 
that  they  have  occasionally  witnessed  detraction  of  blood 
pushed  to  an  unseasonable  and  improper  length.  This  I  can 
well  believe,  having  felt  by  experience,  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  treating  this  fever  is  to  say  when  active  evacuations  ought 
to  be  laid  aside.  The  exact  decision  of  this  point  requires 
considerable  tact,  and  a  previous  acquaintance  with  successive 
phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Purging,  free  purging,  I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned,  its 
necessity  being  so  much  a  matter  of  course.  A  stimulus  ought 
to  be  kept  up  constantly  on  the  bowels,  if  with  no  other  view 
than  to  relieve  the  head.  Blisters  and  the  cold  affusion  I  have 
found  to  be  valuable  auxiliary  remedies: — I  call  the  latter  by 
the  subordinate  epithet  of  auxiliary,  for  to  attempt  (as  some 
have  fondly  hoped)  to  extinguish  this  most  violent  fever  by  ity 
is  like  attempting  to  extinguish  the  crater  of  mount  iEtna  by 
water!  It,  however,  reduces  heat  and  invites  sleep,  and  (what 
is  of  very  great  consequence)  by  its  bracing  power  on  the 
skin,  it  gives  tone  to  the  stomach,  lessening  nausea,  and  check- 
ing vomiting,  a  thing  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  every  stage  of 
this  disease.  With  the  latter  view,  also,  I  have  found  saline  ef- 
fervescing draughts,  and  small  oft-repeated  doses  of  calomel, 
highly  useful. 

These  remedies  are  mentioned  in  succession  according  to 
their  relative  efficiency,  but,  in  actual  practice,  their  application 
must  be  contemporaneous.  Bleeding,  purging,  cold  lotions  to 
the  head,  shaving  the  scalp,  and  general  refrigeration  by  the 
cold  bath,  must  be  drawn  up  together  in  array  against  the  dis- 
ease, and  must  make  a  combined  attack.  A  first  or  even  a  se- 
cond disappointment  must  not  rob  us  of  our  perseverance. 
Courage  and  constancy  will  in  the  end  often  succeed  against 
great  seeming  odds.  In  short,  the  violent  excitement  must  be 
got  under  by  all  means,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

I  have  never  either  tried  or  trusted  to  calomel  as  a  szala* 
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gogue  in  this  disease.  The  blind  confidence  in  its  supposed 
specific  power  has,  I  believe,  nearly  faded  away  before  the 
better  lights  and  the  more  speedy  results  which  the  depletory 
practice  has  afforded.*  In  ardent  fever,  where  there  is  a  mor- 
bid activity  of  the  arterial,  with  a  proportional  inactivity  (al- 
most amounting  to  torpor)  of  the  venous  and  absorbent  sys- 
tems, it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty,  whether  mercu- 
rials can  find  their  way  into  the  system,  until  the  paroxysm  of 
fever  is  dissolved.  Its  action,  even  were  it  absorbed,  would  be 
rather  hurtful,  as  favouring  that  depravation  of  the  solids  and 
solution  of  the  fluids,  which,  with  the  effect,  putrescency,  are 
so  much  to  be  feared  in  the  latter  end  of  continued  fevers. 
Upon  the  whole,  longer  time  and  trials  have  only  given  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  opinion  which  Dr.  Saunders  pronounced 
on  the  inutility  of  mercury  in  the  endemiaj  fevers  of  tropical 
countries. 

In  the  cases  that  came  under  my  care,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  after  the  pri- 
mary stage  of  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  with  the  view 
of  deriving  from  the  head  and  viscera,  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant action  on  the  intestinal  canal,  as  also  to  carry  offsordes, 
and  to  prevent  vomiting.  I  preferred  calomel,  because,  from 
the  precarious  state  of  the  stomach,  more  bulky  or  more  nau- 
seous cathartics  could  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  retained.  When 
low  delirium,  coma,  torpor,  or  the  like,  occur,  it  may  be  desira- 
ble, as  a  last  resource,  to  place  the  system  under  the  influence 
of  mercury;  but,  even  under  these  circumstances,  (though  the 

*  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  clap  up  a  match  betwixt  the  deple- 
tory and  mercurial  methods,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  both  in  the  same  case. 
The  most  respectable,  if  not  the  original  proposer  of  this  incongruous  union, 
is  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  valuable  work  before  referred  to  (see  note,  p.  429). 
What  table  of  affinities  suggested  this  coalition,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjec- 
ture. 

However  ingeniously  devised  this  combined  system  may  be,  it  will  never 
stand.  Like  the  famous  image  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  it  is  formed 
of  repulsive  materials:  the  iron  and  clay  will  not  coalesce—cannot  amalga- 
mate,—*but  the  baser  matter  will  crumble  to  dust,  leaving  the  other  part  to 
the  enjoyment  of  proud  perpetuity.  The  separation  doubtless  will  be  spon- 
taneous, and  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better. 

Vol.  VI.  3  L  No.  24. 
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mouth  was  fairly  affected),  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  it  of  any  avail  in  saving  life. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  prophylactic  virtue  of  this 
mineral  in  warding  off  the  attack  of  fever.  No  one  will  deny 
that  a  mercurial  course,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  the  constitu- 
tion, lessens  the  liability  to  this  as  well  as  all  other  inflamma- 
tory diseases;  but  some  cases  in  point  have  fallen  under  my 
care,  where  men  have  been  suddenly  attacked  with  severe 
symptoms  of  the  endemic,  whose  systems,  for  a  week  before, 
had  been  saturated  with  mercury  on  account  of  a  venereal 
complaint.  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  influence  of  this  metal, 
as  a  preventive  of  tropical  fever,  is  like  that  of  the  eruption 
of  prickly  heat  (Lichen  tropicus)  on  the  skin,  founded  in  er- 
ror: the  latter,  I  know  from  repeated  experience,  has  no  other 
basis  than  hasty  popular  opinion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks  on  fever  to  a 
greater  length;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to 
leading  points,  and  to  those  opinions  of  late  authors  which 
seemed  to  admit  farther  elucidation.  I  am  not  altogether  with- 
out hopes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  standard  of  merit  in 
which  this  communication  must  rank  itself,  perhaps  I  have 
furnished  here  and  there  a  raw  material,  which  may  be  worked 
up  into  something  of  utility;  or  a  hint  which,  even  without 
any  such  expectation  on  my  part,  may  be  converted  by  others 
to  the  improvement  of  our  profession,  for  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble sphere,  I  trust  I  am  not  without  zeal  and  devotedness. 
At  all  events,  a  delineation  of  the  disease  on  a  great  scale,  and 
a  detail  of  practical  facts,  can  never  be  wholly  useless;  and  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  have  described  such  facts  and  occurrences 
accurately,  as  far  as  my  means  of  information  reached. 
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Account  of  an  Hijdraulic  Machine  for  raising  Water, called  the 
"  Water  Ram"  By  John  Millington,  Esq. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  II,  for  1816.] 

Among  the  various  necessaries  of  life,  nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  comfort  of  mankind,  than  a  plentiful 
and  regular  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes;  but  this 
convenience  is  often  withheld  from  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  towns,  or  the  usual  machinery  for  supplying  water,  not- 
withstanding they  may  possess  it  abundantly  in  their  neigh- 
bouring springs  or  rivulets;  which,  from  their  low  situations, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  using  or  obtaining  it  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  actual  transportation  in  carts  or  buckets.  The  ex- 
pense of  erecting  horse-pumps  or  steam-er.gines  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  their  general  use  in  individual  establishments. 
With  a  view  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  and  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  may  be  deprived  of  the  luxury  of  water,  I 
beg  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  very  simple  self-acting  en- 
gine, which  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  though  it  has 
been  several  times  beneficially  used  in  France;  and  from  the 
simplicity  and  certainty  of  its  action,  I  am  sure  it  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  and  adopted  to  be  approved. 

The  belter  hydrauliaue,  or  water  ram,  as  this  machine  was 
called  by  Mongolfier,  who  first  constructed  it  about  1797,  is 
applicable  to  any  situation  in  which  there  is  a  fall  of  a  few 
feet  of  clear  water,  and  drainage  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
quantity:  and  as  it  is  simple  and  cheap  in  its  construction,  and 
requires  no  attendance  after  it  is  once  adjusted  and  set  to 
work,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  supply  of  houses  or 
gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds  situated  upon  elevations. 

The  action  of  the  water  ram,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  momen- 
tum which  water,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  acquires 
by  moving;  a  circumstance  which  has  often  proved  very  detri- 
mental and  troublesome  to  plumbers  and  others,  in  fixing 
pipes  connected  with  elevated  cisterns. 
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It  may  have  been  observed  by  many,  on  turning  a  cock  at- 
tached to  a  pipe  so  circumstanced,  that  the  water  flows  with 
great  violence;  and  upon  shutting  it  off  suddenly,  a  concussion 
is  felt,  the  pipe  is  shaken,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  fall  of 
a  piece  of  metal  within  it,  and  the  pipe  is  not  unfrequently 
burst  open  near  its  end.  This  arises  from  the  new  energy 
which  the  water  has  acquired  by  being  put  in  motion  for  a 
short  time  and  then  stopped,  in  consequence  of  which  it  makes 
a  considerable  mechanical  effort  against  that  end  of  the  pipe 
which  opposes  its  further  progress. 

This  effect  was  experienced  in  a  great  degree  at  an  hospi- 
tal in  Bristol,  where  a  plumber  was  employed  to  fix  a  leaden 
pipe  to  convey  water  from  the  middle  of  the  building  to  the 
kitchen  below;  and  it  was  found,  that  nearly  every  time  the 
cock  was  made  use  of,  the  pipe  was  burst  at  its  lowest  end; 
after  making  many  attempts  to  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  at  last 
determined  to  solder  a  small  pipe  immediately  behind  the 
cock,  which  of  course  was  carried  to  the  same  perpendicular 
height  as  the  supplying  cistern,  to  prevent  the  water  running 
to  waste,  and  now  it  was  found  that  on  shutting  the  cock  the 
pipe  did  not  burst  as  before,  but  a  jet  of  considerable  height 
was  forced  from  the  upper  end  of  this  new  pipe.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  increase  the  height  of  the  pipe,  to  over- 
come, if  possible,  this  jet,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  or  twice  the  height  of  the  supplying  cistern; 
where,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who  constructed  the 
work,  the  jet  still  made  its  appearance,  though  not  in  such 
considerable  quantities;  and  a  cistern  was  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  house  to  receive  this  superfluous  water,  which  was  found 
very  convenient,  particularly  as  it  was  raised  without  trouble 
or  exertion.  ' 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  water  ram  which  ever  had  ex- 
istence, the  circumstance  having  taken  place  prior  to  Mongol- 
fier's  contrivance,  though  he  is  the  first  person  who  organised 
the  machine  and  made  it  completely  self-acting,  without  ever 
turning  a  cock.  His  construction  is  represented  in  the  Plate, 
where  A  is  a  cistern  (or  part  of  a  running  brook  which  may 
be  dammed  up  to  make  a  head  of  water),  and  BCa  quantity 
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of  iron  or  wooden  pipes  extending  from  18  to  30,  or  40  feet 
in  length,  according  to  their  diameter,  to  conduct  the  water 
away:  these  pipes  are  laid  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  as  to  reach 
the  greatest  depth  D  at  which  the  water  can  run  off,  which  may 
be  from  one  to  six,  or  eight  feet  below  the  head  A.  The  water 
would  naturally  run  to  waste  from  the  end  £  of  these  pipes; 
but  that  is  closed  by  a  blank  or  solid  flaunch,  and  it  is  only 
permitted  to  escape  through  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
horizontal  flaunch  F,  from  whence  it  will  run  in  an  uninter- 
rupted stream.  This  hole  is,  however,  equipped  with  a  valve 
within  it,  as  at/*,  and  this  valve  is  so  adjusted  as  to  sink  by  its 
own  weight  in  the  water,  while  that  water  is  motionless  or 
moving  slowly.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  pipe  B  C  D  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water  from  A,  that  water  will  at  first  pass  round 
the  valve,  and  discharges  itself  at  F;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  ac- 
quired a  small  additional  force  by  moving,  it  will  be  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  valve  f,  and  will  lift  it* 
by  which  the  passage  of  the  water  becomes  instantly  stopped, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  burst  the  pipe  D;  this  is  pre- 
vented by  the  second  orifice  over  the  letter  D,  communicating 
with  the  chamber  G  and  air-vessel  H,  from  whence  there  is 
an  immediate  communication  by  the  pipe  III,  with  the  ele- 
vated situations  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  thrown.  As  the 
effect  of  the  blow  which  the  water  makes  is  instantaneous,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  place  a  second  valve  v  between  the  air 
vessel  and  the  chamber  G,  but  below  the  pipe  I  I,  so  that  any 
water  which  is  thrown  into  H  by  the  effort  may  be  confined 
there,  and  acted  upon  by  the  condensed  air,  instead  of  permit- 
ing  it  to  return  and  equalize  itself  in  the  pipes  C,  D.  The  blow 
which  the  water  makes  is  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  expansim  in  the  pipe  D,  which  is  as  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  recontraction  and  trifling  vacuum  in  D,  by  the 
tendency  of  the  water  to  return  up  C  when  stopped;  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  bring  down  the  valve  f,  by  which  a  free  passage 
is  once  more  opened  for  the  water,  which  again  flows  and 
shuts  f  as  before,  to  produce  another  blow  or  pulsation,  by 
which  a  second  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  up  I  I.  Each  re- 
petition of  this  operation  affords  a  fresh  supply  of  water. 
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It  will  be  evident  that  the  valve/,  as  well  as  v,  will  require 
some  adjustment  as  to  weight.  This  is  effected  by  making 
these  valves  of  hollow  brass  balls,  having  a  hole  on  one  side, 
by  which  some  shot  or  small  pieces  of  metal  can  be  introduced 
to  adjust  the  weight*  The  hole  is  afterwards  stopped  by  a 
screw  which  projects  and  forms  a  shank  or  tail  to  guide  the 
valve.  The  screw  over  v  is  likewise  to  adjust  the  height  to 
which  that  valve  should  ris°,  and  to  prevent  its  breaking  away 
and  getting  into  the  air  vessel,  which  it  otherwise  might  do 
from  the  violence  of  the  blow. 

It  has  been  found,  that  after  using  the  water  ram  for  a  short 
time  as  it  was  formerly  constructed,  the  air  in  H  became  ab- 
sorbed and  entirely  disappeared,  and  by  its  ceasing  to  act  as 
an  air  vessel,  the  water  would  not  proceed  to  any  great  height 
up  1 1.  This  is  obviated  in  the  present  case  by  the  chamber  G 
placed  between  the  air  vessel  and  the  pipe  D.  From  the  form 
of  this  chamber  any  air  which  enters  it  becomes  confined  in 
the  recesses  K  K,  and  not  only  equalizes  the  action  on  the 
vale  v,  but  makes  the  whole  motion  less  instantaneous.  K  K 
becomes  supplied  with  air  in  small  machines  by  the  falling  of 
the  valve/,  which  brings  a  small  quantity  of  air  down  with  it. 
In  larger  ones  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  small  shifting 
valve,  or  spring  valve  opening  inwards  to  some  part  of  the 
outside  of  G,  when  the  air  as  it  enters  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
K  K,  and  as  it  accumulates  will  at  length  pass  through  v  into 
H  and  keep  it  supplied  with  air.  This  latter  contrivance  I  be- 
lieve originated  with  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Mortimer-street,  Ca- 
vendish-square, who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  this  engine,  and  proposes  erecting  them  for 
the  public. 

In  the  rams  which  I  have  seen,  the  tubes  B,  C,  D,  have  been 
from  1^  inch  to  4  inches  diameter,  and  the  ascending  pipes 
1 1,  one  inch,  or  rather  less.  I  have  seen  the  valve  /  make 
from  50  to  70  pulsations  in  a  minute,  and  I  should  think  dis- 
charging near  half  a  pint  of  water  at  each  pulsation,  at  the 
height  of  30  feet  with  a  six  feet  head.  I  am,  however,  told, 
that  a  machine  has  been  made  which  furnishes  an  hundred 
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hogsheads  of  water  in  24  hours,  to  the  height  of  134  feet  per- 
pendicular, with  a  fall  of  four  feet  and  an  half. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  best  proportion  of  parts  has  yet 
been  ascertained,  or  the  quantity  of  loss  compared  with  the 
quantity  delivered  up  1 1,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  heights  of  the  respective  heads,  and  the  size 
and  length  of  B  C  compared  with  the  perpendicular  fall  from 
A  to  D.  I  intend  entering  into  an  examination  of  these 
points,  and  if  you  should  think  the  result  of  my  enquiries 
worth  inserting  in  a  future  number  of  your  Journal,  they 
shall  be  very  much  at  your  service. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  very  truly, 

JOHN  MILLINGTON. 
Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith, 
IQth  June,  1816. 


Some  Remarks  on  the  Arts  of  India,  with  miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations on  various  Subjects,  By  H.  Scott,  M.  D. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  II,  for  1816.] 

During  a  long  residence  in  India,  I  communicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  some  observations  that  I  had  made  on  the  arts 
of  that  country,  and  I  intermixed  occasionally  some  specula- 
tions of  my  own.  He  kindly  sent  replies  to  my  letters,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  endeavouring  to  promote  several  of 
their  objects. 

He  lately  told  me  that  a  part  of  my  communications  had 
not  been  without  effect,  while  others  had  made  no  progress. 
Men  slowly  alter  their  habits,  and  receive,  perhaps  wisely, 
whatever  is  new  with  reluctance  and  distrust. 

Among  the  new  objects  to  which  he  referred  as  having  done 
some  good,  he  mentioned  to  me  the  Wootz,  or  Indian  steel. 
This  steel  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality, 
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and  better  fitted  for  some  purposes  than  any  other  yet  known. 
After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  work  it,  it  is  now  made  into 
surgeon's  instruments,  razors,  &c. 

He  next  mentioned  the  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Nose,  which  has  been  performed  in  this  country  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  of  mine  to  him.  My  letter  was 
plundered  of  its  contents,  and  before  it  reached  him  the  pub- 
lication of  that  part  of  it  which  regarded  the  nose  was  made 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1794.  The  account  that  I 
there  gave  of  the  operation  was  republished  by  M.  Tennant* 
with  some  most  extraordinary  opinions  of  his  own.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Carpue  will  acknowledge,  that  without  the  assistance 
of  my  communication  he  never  would  have  ventured  on  the 
bold  operations  which  he  so  happily  performed,  acquainted  as 
he  might  be  with  the  method  of  the  Italians  and  the  ample 
volume  of  Taliacotius.  In  all  this  I  claim  little  merit,  farther 
than  that  of  being  the  first  person  to  give  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  an  operation  that  cannot  have  been  quite  unheard  of 
by  my  countrymen  in  India  for  many  years  past.  On  this  oc- 
casion and  many  others  I  have  thought  (if  we  are  to  judge 
from  experience),  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  detect  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  practice  of  a  simple  art  in  India,  as  to  discover  a  law 
of  nature. 

Among  the  things  too  that  have  made  some  progress  in  so- 
ciety, Sir  Joseph  mentioned  the  nitric  acid;  concluding  the 
conversation  with  requesting  me  to  publish  an  account  of 
some  of  the  facts  that  I  had  detailed  to  him  on  various  sub- 
jects. With  regard  to  arts  so  ancient  as  those  of  India,  he 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  them  would  afford  at  least  some 
gratification  to  rational  curiosity.  In  compliance  with  this  de- 
sire, I  shall  detail  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able  some  parts  of 
the  correspondence  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  mean  in  the  present  paper  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a 
detail  of  some  of  the  effects  that  I  have  observed  from  diluted 
nitric  acid  taken  internally,  and  used  as  a  bath  for  a  variety  of 
diseases.  The  field  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  well  surve)^ed  by 
me,  or  indeed  by  any  one  individual,  and  I  must  rest  satisfied 
with  a  very  general  sketch.  Though  conscious  of  being  quite 
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unequal  to  the  task,  I  am  carried  on  by  the  belief  that  no  other 
person  has  yet  had  the  same  means  of  judging,  and  from  the 
conviction  that  by  the  "harmless  remedies  that  I  now  recom- 
mend  much  good  may  be  done  in  some  diseases  that  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  relief  ." 

It  is  well  known  that  climate  alters  much  the  phenomena 
and  the  nature  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable.  A  great  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  between  the 
tropics,  where  the  temperature  is  generally  high,  where  the 
vegetable  world  in  its  genera  and  species  puts  on  appearances 
that  are  quite  new  to  the  inhabitant  of  Europe,  where  the  ani- 
mals are  generally  very  different,  and  where  the  diseases  by 
which  they  are  afflicted  arise  from  other  causes  and  with  dif- 
ferent symptoms.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  cu- 
rious and  useful  to  mark,  from  sufficient  experience,  the  pecu- 
liar maladies  to  which  we  are  subject  in  a  hot  climate,  as  well 
as  those  from  which  we  are  exempt.  .If  this  were  done  with 
skill,  it  might  give  rise  to  a  number  of  important  conclusions 
both  for  avoiding  and  curing  diseases. 

Cancer  is  nearly  unknown  within  the  tropics.  During 
twenty-five  years  I  saw  one  case  of  cancer  in  a  person  who 
had  brought  the  rudiments  of  the  disease  from  Europe.  From 
that  case  I  learned  the  afflicting  truth,  that  although  a  hot  cli- 
mate does  generally  prevent  the  formation  of  cancer,  yet,  when 
once  it  is  formed,  it  does  not  cure  it.  I  saw,  in  another  in- 
stance, a  cancer  arise  in  India  with  an  European  gentleman, 
from  often  pulling  the  hairs  from  a  wart  on  the  skin  of  the 
cheek,  and  which  produced  at  last  the  most  deplorable  effects. 
If  such  a  complaint  had  appeared  in  any  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, whatever  might  have  been  their  cast  or  condition,  I 
should  probably  have  seen  or  heard  of  it. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  is  not  common  in  that  climate,  although 
it  does  occasionally  appear.  The  true  Phthisis  is  certainly  a 
rarer  disease  there  than  many  European  practitioners  sup- 
pose, for  the  lungs  very  often  suffer  from  abscess  and  affec- 
tions of  the  liver;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  such 
complaints  from  the  true  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Scrofula  is  rare,  though  particular  causes  do  sometimes 
Vol.  VI.  3  M  No.  24. 
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produce  it.  Cold  and  moisture  seem  to  be  the  great  sources 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  for  the  children  of  Indians,  and 
even  the  ape  kind,  although  free  from  the  disease  in  their  na- 
tive climate,  are  very  liable  to  scrofulous  affections  on  being 
brought  to  Europe.  Would  it  not  appear  then,  that  similar 
causes  have  a  tendency  to  produce  phthisis  pulmonalis,  scro- 
fula, scirrhus,  and  cancer,  and  that  there  is  some  connection 
in  their  origin,  and  perhaps  in  their  nature? 

I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  biliary  stone  being  found  in 
the  gall  bladder  or  the  biliary  ducts,  in  India. 

The  formation  of  stone  in  the  urinary  bladder  is  nearly  un- 
known between  the  tropics,  I  have  indeed  not  met  with  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  it,  although  I  have  known  some  cases  where 
such  a  disease  was  imported  and  not  removed,  by  climate. 
This  exemption,  however,  from  those  dreadful  diseases  does 
not  extend  through  a  great  extent  of  latitude;  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  altitude  above  the  sea  has  similar 
effects  to  a  more  northern  latitude.  I  speak  of  my  experience 
in  a  country  on  a  level  nearly  with  the  ocean,  and  having  a 
barrier  of  ghauts  or  mountains  towards  the  east.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  India  the  maladies  of  Europe  begin  to  show 
themselves.  I  knew  a  boy  who  got  a  stone  in  the  bladder  in 
Guzurat,  for  which  he  had  been  cut  by  a  native  surgeon.  The 
perforation  was  made  in  nearly  the  same  place  that  it  is  in 
Europe,  and  the  operation  was  what  is  called,  I  think,  by  the 
Gripe. 

I  may  take  notice  here  of  a  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
(it  cannot  be  too  often  mentioned)  which  was  remarkable  for 
the  singular  mode  of  cure  adopted  by  Colonel  Martine,  him- 
self the  sufferer.  He  then  resided  at  Lucknow,  but  I  believe 
the  Colonel  had  lived  in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan.  I  knew  well  a  surgeon*  of  the  Company's  service, 
who  was  intimate  with  the  Colonel,  and  visited  him  at  all 
hours,  and  often  saw  him  carrying  on  his  process  for  cure.  It 
consisted  in  reducing  the  stone  to  powder,  by  a  fine  saw  in- 
troduced through  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  canula,  and  he 

*  Mr.  Bright. 
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perfectly  succeeded  in  removing  the  whole  of  it.  The  Colonel 
was  an  ingenious  mechanic.  His  saw  was  made  of  the  steel 
spring  of  a  watch.  He  introduced  the  canula  till  it  touched  the 
stone;  and  then,  by  changing  the  position  of  his  body,  he 
pushed  on  the  saw  till  it  was,  for  a  little  way,  in  contact  with 
the  stone,  and  then  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards,  he  re- 
duced it  to  powder.  My  friend  often  saw  him  at  this  work, 
and  occasionally  more  than  once  on  the  same  day.  The  opera- 
tion gave  him  no  pain  whatever;  for  soft  parts  plentifully 
covered  with  mucus,  are  under  very  different  circumstances 
from  hard  and  resisting  bodies,  and  completely  elude  the 
teeth  of  so  fine  a  saw.  Soon  after  every  sawing,  he  passed 
with  his  urine  a  quantity  of  the  stone  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der. Although  a  parallel  case  will  not  often  occur,  where  the 
patient  is  so  intelligent  and  ingenious,  and  the  final  success  so 
decisive,  yet  by  long  habit  and  guided  by  feelings  known  only 
to  the  individual,  I  should  hope  that  a  similar  mode  might 
sometimes  be  applied  with  advantage*  No  surgeon  can  effect 
this  for  another  person.  To  place  the  stone  and  the  saw  in  the 
proper  positions,  and  to  carry  ol  the  operation  with  success, 
and  without  pain  or  injury,  can  only  be  done  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  hopes  of  relief,  the  attentions  and  observations 
necessary  to  attain  it,  the  repeated  trials,  with  all  the  sources 
of  employment  and  of  comfort  to  a  miserable  man,  may  well 
reward  him,  even  if  the  perfect  success  of  Colonel  Martine 
should  be  unattainable.* 

Although  a  tropical  climate  does  not  at  all  times  prevent 
the  attacks  of  gout,  yet  they  certainly  are  less  common  and 
severe  than  in  cold  countries. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  conversed  with  a  very  intelligent  officer 
of  high  rank,  who  knew  the  Colonel  intimately.  He  tells  me  that  the  instru- 
ment for  reducing  the  stone  to  powder  was  rather  a  file  than  a  saw,  and 
that  it  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whale  bone.  It  was  passed  into  the 
bladder  through  a  canula.  So  accurately  from  habit  could  the  Colonel  judge 
of  every  circumstance,  that  he  could  tell  when  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone  became  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  and  could  remove  that  part  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  On  speaking  to  a  friend  now  in  town,  who  also  was  inti- 
mate with  the  Colonel,  he  was  told,  that  the  filing  part  of  the  instrument 
was  made,  of  a  knitting  needle,  properly  tempered  for  the  purpose. 
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Acute  rheumatism  is  rare  between  the  tropics,  but  cases  of 
it  do  occasionally  occur.  In  like  manner,  the  chronic  kind  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  India,  and  is  more  easily  cured  than  in 
Europe. 

While  the  glands,  that  are  the  common  seat  of  scrofula,  are 
less  generally  diseased  between  the  tropics  than  here,  other 
glands  suffer  there  more  frequently  than  in  Europe,  and  in 
particular  the  liver  and  spleen.  I  have  fancied  at  times  that  I 
could  see  mechanical  causes  for  some  of  the  derangements  of 
the  liver  in  a  hot  climate.  The  resinous  matter  of  the  bile 
seems  to  be  there  more  abundant.  It  appears  occasionally  to 
separate,  from  its  union  with  soda,  when  it  stagnates  in  the 
liver  and  enlarges  it,  giving  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  chro- 
nic hepatitis.  By  some  means  the  calces  of  mercury  stimulate 
that  organ,  or  they  give  solubility  to  this  resinous  matter, 
which  then  passes  through  the  ducts  to  the  intestines.  Such  a 
bilious  discharge,  from  the  use  of  mercury,  is  the  true  signal 
of  relief.  When  from  long  illness  or  other  means  weakness  is 
produced,  with  a  languid  circulation,  chronic  hepatitis  is 
almost  a  certain  consequence.  The  vis  a  tergo  in  the  liver  is 
diminished,  depositions  take  place,  and  I  have  seen  after 
death  resinous  and  spermaceti-like  matter  choaking  and  ob- 
structing the  ordinary  course  of  the  circulation,  and  greatly 
enlarging  the  whole  mass.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  the  overgrown  livers  of  geese  and  ducks  are  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy  for  the  table.  In  order  to  produce 
them,  they  fix  the  animal  by  the  feet  to  a  board;  they  keep  it 
motionless  in  a  high  temperature,  and  force  it  to  swallow  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment.  This  is  the  case  occasionally  with 
our  countrymen  in  India;  a  high  temperature,  little  motion, 
with  a  plentiful  diet;  and  the  very  same  consequences  make 
their  appearance.  While  a  very  languid  circulation  of  the 
blood  gives  birth  with  certainty  to  chronic  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  acute  hepatitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  produced  by  all  those 
causes  which  quicken  the  circulation  beyond  its  proper  rate. 
Such  are  violent  exercise,  fever,  and  hard  drinking,  and,  I 
might  add,  steel,  and  tonics,  and  bark.  From  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  liver,  and  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  its 
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blood,  it  cannot  flow  much  more  quickly  than  is  natural  with 
impunity.  How  often  are  boys  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  liver,  after  running  with  rapidity? 

The  calces  of  mercury  do  certainly  give  the  utmost  relief, 
both  in  acute  and  chronic  hepatitis.  While  in  the  acute  kind 
we  employ  between  the  tropics  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  blister- 
ing, blood  letting,  and  especially  purgatives,  we  ought  not  for 
a  moment,  if  the  disease  is  severe,  to  delay  the  use  of  the 
calces  of  mercury  internally,  with  the  ointment  externally;  as 
being  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  other  means  in  our 
power.  No  condition,  to  which  human  nature  is  exposed,  is 
more  deplorable  than  that  where  an  abscess  has  taken  place  in 
the  liver.  I  know  of  no  sufficient  security  in  that  climate 
against  such  an  evil  but  mercury.  As  soon  as  the  mouth  gets 
sufficiently  affected,  and  the  system  is  impregnated  with  it  to 
a  proper  degree,  the  pain,  the  fever,  and  the  distress  abate, 
and  the  patient  remains  quite  secure  from  the  risk  of  abscess, 
provided  we  have  not  used  the  remedy  too  late,  and  when 
such  a  change  has  taken  place  as  must  necessarily  end  in  ab- 
scess. While  nobody  is  better  acquainted  with  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  that  arise  from  the  due  use  of  mercurials  than 
myself,  nobody  can  better  know  the  ill  consequences  that  fol- 
low them.  In  those  predisposed  to  scrofula,  they  excite  it;  in 
those  with  a  tendency  to  consumption,  they  accelerate  it;  and 
they  have  other  bad  consequences  that  I  need  not  mention. 
When,  however,  we  are  threatened  with  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter in  the  liver,  we  must  neglect  all  those  considerations,  and 
submit  to  smaller  evils,  in  order  to  avoid  one  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy kind. 

When  in  India,  I  was  most  anxious  to  discover  a  substitute 
for  the  mercurial  calces,  less  injurious  and  equally  efficacious, 
and  I  have  not  been  entirely  without  success.  I  knew  that  the 
nitric  acid  acts  most  readily  on  the  resinous  matter  of  the  bile, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  communicate  such  an  acidulous 
state  to  the  living  body  as  should  produce  the  effects  that  I 
desired.  That  it  may  alter  the  nature  of  the  urine  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Brande,  who  has  recommended  the  use  of  it 
in  a  particular  kind  of  urinary  calculus.  If  large  secreting 
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glands  are  thus  materially  affected  by  merely  drinking  this 
acid,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  by  bathing  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  below  the  head,  in  a  very  dilute  nitric  bath,  much  of 
it  may  be  absorbed,  and  more  material  effects  produced.  I  had 
found  that  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach  the  effects  of 
the  acid,  if  given  to  the  wished-for  extent,  might  be  injurious, 
and  I  had  tried  to  little  purpose  to  combine  it  with  substances 
for  which  it  has  but  a  slight  affinity,  expecting  by  such  combi- 
nations to  diminish  its  action  on  the  stomach  without  des- 
troying its  useful  qualities.  From  its  absorption  by  the  skin, 
some  effects  have  arisen  that  I  think  very  important.  We  are 
destined  to  find  our  way  by  experience,  and  can  never  know  to 
what  an  untried  agent  may  lead  us  at  last. 

I  gave,  many  years  ago,  a  short  account  of  my  trials  with 
the  nitric  acid  in  India.   It  was  obtained  there  by  means  of 
alum  from  common  crude  Bengal  saltpetre.  In  that  country 
both  alum  and  saltpetre  are  plentiful  and  cheap;  but  I  could 
not  obtain  the  sulphuric  acid,  unless  from  Europe,  or  by  mak- 
ing it  myself.   In  both  cases  it  would  have  been  expensive, 
from    requiring  either  the   payment  of  freight   for  a    long 
voyage,  or  the  expense  of  erecting  a  considerable  apparatus. 
I  was  satisfied,  therefore,  with  the  acid  procured,  as  I  have 
sakl,  from  unrefined  saltpetre  and  alum.  I  was  aware  that  that 
acid  was  far  from  pure.  I  knew  that  it  was  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  muriatic  acid,  derived  from  the  mu- 
riates which  that  saltpetre  so  plentifully  contains.  I  had  long 
given  this  acid  internally,  and  I  had  found  it  harmless,  and 
sometimes  very  useful.   I  was  far  from  thinking  at  that  time, 
nor  did  I  suspect  till  long  afterwards,  that  pure  nitric  acid  is 
unequal  to  the  production  of  all  the  benefits  which  I  some- 
times derived  from  my  acid  applied  to  the  surface  or  to  the 
stomach.  A  suspicion  of  this  kind  first  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances that  I  must  now  explain,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tedious.  At  that  moment  I  lamented  the  impurity  of  my  nitric 
acid,  and  I  was  sorry  to  use  alum  instead  of  sulphuric  acid, 
although  in  the  end  both  of  those  circumstances  have  been 
highly  useful,  by  leading  me  to  conclusions  at  which  I  never 
otherwise  could  have  arrived. 
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At  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  we  have  extensive  works  for 
gunpowder,  from  which  the  armies  on  that  side  of  India,  and 
occasionally  the  navy,  are  supplied  with  that  material  of  war. 
The  manufacture  of  this  article  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  Parsees,  who,  as  in  other  cases,  had  some  practical 
knowledge,  but  no  kind  of  science,  to  direct  them.  Complaints 
of  the  gunpowder  had  become  very  general.  It  grew  moist  in 
the  magazines,  and  did  not,  after  keeping,  answer  to  the  com- 
mon modes  of  proof.  So  very  ignorant  were  those  men,  that 
they  perpetually  returned  all  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
crystallizations  of  their  saltpetre  on  the  next  quantity  to  be 
crystallized.  They  judged  their  saltpetre  to  be  sufficiently 
pure  and  fit  for  gunpowder  when  they  saw  the  crystals  clear 
and  transparent,  and  free  from  charcoal  or  mud.  After  a  com- 
mittee of  intelligent  officers  had  reported  on  this  state  of 
things,  I  was  desired  to  take  charge  of  those  works,  which  I 
continued  to  hold  till  my  departure  from  India.  By  adopting 
the  necessary  measures,  our  gunpowder  soon  became  as  good 
as  any  in  the  world.  One  of  those  changes  (and  it  is  what 
leads  me  to  the  present  digression)  was  the  purification  of  the 
saltpetre.  I  had  read  in  the  "  Annales  de  Chimie"  a  proposal 
of  M.  Lavoisier  to*  purify  that  article  for  gunpowder,  by  re- 
ducing it  to  powder  and  then  washing  it  with  two  portions  of 
water.  These  two  washings  were  sufficient  to  dissolve  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  deliquescent  salts,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
nitre.  This  to  us  was  not  only  a  very  effectual  operation,  but 
it  was  one  profitable  to  the  public,  for  by  evaporating  the 
liquor  of  the  two  washings  we  recovered  a  quantity  of  salt- 
petre, impure  indeed,  but  when  mixed  with  charcoal,  Sec.  still 
fit  for  making  fireworks  for  the  celebration  of  the  weddings  of 
the  natives.  As  during  the  state  of  warfare  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  it  was  judged  proper  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  saltpetre  for  sale,  the  product  of  our  washings  was  gladly 
purchased.  After  saltpetre  has  thus  been  carefully  washed,  it 
is  perhaps  free  enough  from  saline  impurities  to  be  fit  for  gun- 
powder; but  I  have  always  given  it  one  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion, fearing  it  might  contain  a  little  sand  or  other  matter,  by 
which  a  spark  and  an  explosion  might  be  produced. 
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Being  at  that  time  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  effects 
of  my  acid  on  the  human  body  arose  entirely  from  the  nitric 
acid,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  I  distilled 
it,  not,  as  usual,  from  the  crude  saltpetre,  but  from  such  as  had 
been  washed  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  This  practice  I 
continued  for  a  long  time,  and  indeed  until  I  left  India.  Since 
using  this  purer  saltpetre,  I  have  often  imagined  that  some  of 
its  beneficial  effects  were  no  longer  produced,  or  were  less  re- 
markable. But  my  means  of  observation  were  cut  short,  first 
by  very  bad  health,  and  then  by  being  obliged  to  leave  India 
for  this  country.  Until  lately  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  sick  here,  or  of  recommending  remedies  for  them;  but 
still  the  suspicion  of  my  having  diminished  the  power  of  the 
acid,  by  purifying  the  nitre,  hung  on  my  mind,  and  1  resolved 
to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience,  as  soon  as  I  might  have  it 
in  my  power.  About  seven  months  ago  I  came  to  London, 
and  by  the  aid  of  some  intelligent  friends  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  facts  that  I  think  interesting.  I  have  found  that  the 
acid  produces  many  effects  in  this  climate  as  readily  as  it  did 
in  India.  For  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  have  used  in  all  my 
late  trials,  not  the  nitric  acid,  but  an  acid  composed  of  three 
parts  of  nitric  and  one  of  muriatic  acid.  With  the  result  of 
these  trials  I  have  been  sufficiently  satisfied;  nor  have  I  had 
reason  to  think,  that  a  constitution  broken  down  by  disease, 
by  the  use  of  powerful  remedies,  such  as  mercury,  or  by  the 
long  continued  action  of  the  poison  of  syphilis,  receives  less 
benefit  in  this  climate  from  the  acid  treatment  than  I  have  de- 
rived from  it  in  India. 

I  long  ago  said  that  I  had  removed  syphilitic  affections  by 
the  nitric  acid  (it  was  rather  the  nitro-muriatic),  which  ad 
resisted  mercury  long  and  judiciously  applied.  I  had  combined 
the  external  with  the  internal  use  of  the  acid,  and  I  succeeded, 
in  some  of  those  cases  at  least,  which  have  been  called  pseu- 
dosyphilitic.  This  state  of  syphilis  is  thought  by  some  able 
and  eminent  men  to  be  a  new  disease,  and  arising  rather  from 
the  consequences  of  the  remedy  than  from  the  poison  of  sy- 
philis still  existing  in  the  constitution.  I  know  well  that  an  in- 
discreet, or  even  a  large  use  of  mercury,  may  give  rise  to 
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much  evil;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  no  skill  nor 
prudence  in  the  application  of  that  remedy  will  at  all  times 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  pseudosyphilis.  In  it  I  believe  that 
the  poison  of  syphilis  still  exists,  remaining  occasionally  dor- 
mant, and  becoming,  from  unknown  causes,  active  and  inju- 
rious, and  exerting  again  all  its  specific  effects.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  pseudosyphilis  is  a  scrofulous  habit, 
acted  upon  at  once  by  the  poison  of  mercury  and  the  poison 
of  syphilis,  for  to  such  a  habit  of  body  they  are  both  poisons. 
We  cannot  destroy  the  syphilitic  virus  without  calling  into  ac- 
tion the  scrofula,  to  which  there  is  a  predisposition,  so  that  on 
the  patient  is  entailed  a  new  disease  not  less  afflictive  than 
either  of  those  from  which  it  arises.    It  may  perhaps  be 
thought  some  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  during  the 
whole  of  my  residence  in  India,  where  mercury  is  so  com- 
monly, so  largely,  and  sometimes  so  injudiciously  given  for 
affections  of  the  liver,  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  of  this 
new  disease  having  arisen  where  syphilis  was  certainly  out  of 
the  question.  That  this  sort  of  syphilis  is  very  common  in 
this  country,  is  evident  from  the  inspection  of  many  of  our 
public  hospitals,  where  patients  are  often  seen,  who  for  years 
together  have  been  subjected  to  many  courses  of  mercury, 
and  a  variety  of  useless  or  hurtful  remedies.  Even  in  our 
streets  many  sufferers  in  this  way  must  attract  the  notice  of 
every  medical  man.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  nostrums 
of  quacks,  and  the  treatment  of  empyrics,  have  produced  such 
evils.  I  have  observed,  that  cases  do  occasionally  occur  where 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  present  times  is  found  to  be  quite  inef- 
fectual. I  now  earnestly  recommend  the  nitro-muriatic  acid 
bath  for  this  disease,  a  means  yet  untried  in  this  country.  I 
see  that  the  nitric  acid  is  given  internally  by  many  practition- 
ers in  Great  Britain,  and  occasionally,  I  am  assured,  with  ad- 
vantage. The  knowledge  of  this  would  sufficiently  reward  me 
for  all  the  trouble  I  have  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  here  I 
Riight  rest  satisfied;  but  I  wish  still  further  to  advance  the  use 
and  the  utility  of  the  remedy.  Like  the  calces  of  mercury  this 
bath  affects  the  gums  and  the  salivary  glands,  giving  rise  oc- 
casionally to  a  plentiful  ptyaiism.    Though  it  reddens  the 
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gums,  swells  them,  and  renders  them  somewhat  tender,  it 
never  produces  that  nauseous  smell  nor  those  foetid  ulcera- 
tions which  arise  from  mercury;  nor  from  the  bath  did  I  ever 
know  the  least  injury  arise  to  the  teeth.  If  the  gums  are  much 
affected  from  the  bath,  it  is  generally  prudent  to  stop  its  use  or 
to  diminish  the  absorption,  by  exposing  a  smaller  surface  to  it. 
If  we  go  on  with  it  too  long,  some  inconvenience  is  expe- 
rienced: a  degree  of  restlessness  takes  place,  and  the  patient 
says,  that  he  does  not  feel  himself  so  well  as  he  ought  to  do. 
Beyond  this  point  I  have  seen  no  degree  of  harm  from  this 
general  and  powerful  agent,  and  even  this  disappears  on  dis- 
continuing it  for  a  short  time.  I  know  no  other  means  that  are 
capable  of  producing  effects  at  once  so  salutary  and  so  consi- 
derable, so  free  from  injury,  with  so  little  inconvenience  or 
disturbance.* 

If  the  acid  be  employed  for  syphilis  or  pseudosyphilis, 
either  by  the  stomach  or  the  skin,  I  should  consider  every 
trial  as  quite  inconclusive  where  a  ptyalism,  some  affection  of 
the  gums,  or  some  very  evident  constitutional  effect  had  not 
arisen  from  it.  As  with  mercury,  the  system  should  be  kept 
charged  with  it  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to 
circumstances.  Mercury  never  could  have  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  specific  for  syphilis  if  it  had  been  managed  as  the 
nitric  acid  has  been,  if  it  had  been  generally  given  in  quanti- 
ties so  small  by  the  mouth  as  even  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  capable  of  affecting  the  gums  and  stimulating  the  sa- 
livary glands.  Why  should  not  the  nitric  acid  receive  the  same 
privilege  and  indulgence  that  is  conceded  to  mercury?  It  is 
still  a  stranger  in  this  climate,  and  on  that  account  requires 
the  more  care  and  attention.  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  sup- 
posing that  nature  may  have  many  substances  in  store  capable 
of  destroying  or  removing  the  syphilitic  poison  from  the  con- 

*  In  this  climate  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  bathe  only  the  feet  and 
the  legs  daily,  or  twice  a  day.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  tub  may  be  used. 
The  water  when  accidulated  with  nitromuriatic  acid  should  taste  about  as 
sour  as  vinegar,  or  it  should  be  of  such  a  strength  as  to  prick  the  skin  a  little 
after  being  exposed  to  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
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stitution:  I  say,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Bacon, 
"  fiat  experimentum." 

When  I  have  removed  a  disease  by  the  acid  treatment  that 
was  regarded  as  undoubtedly  syphilitic,  I  have  been  com- 
monly told  at  last  that  we  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  that 
nothing'  but  mercury  can  cure  syphilis.  I  wish  we  had  some 
chemical  test  for  the  existence  of  this  poison  in  the  body,  that 
we  might  have  more  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses  and  less 
of  the  wanderings  of  opinion.  One  of  the  states  of  syphilis, 
the  least  doubtful,  is  that  of  recent  chancre,  and  this,  though 
of  a  bad  kind,  I  have  seen  in  about  a  week  completely  removed 
by  the  bath. 

There  are  no  researches  so  difficult  as  those  which  regard 
the  human  body  and  the  changes  connected  with  life.  The  ca- 
pacity of  few  men  seems  to  me  to  be  well  adapted  for  them. 
The  chemist  may  repeat  his  experiments  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  he  may  vary  them  till  he  obtain  results  on  which  he 
can  rely.  It  is  very  different  indeed  with  the  physician.  The 
doubts  and  the  darkness  that  surround  him  are  in  comparison 
tenfold.  After  all,  it  may  be  with  myself  that  the  whole  of  the 
errors  lie:  for  who  can  judge  of  himself?  I  can  believe  that  a 
man  who  is  not  of  my  opinion  may  be  equally  sincere  with 
me.  But  the  same  appearances  convey  to  each  of  us  impres- 
sions of  a  very  different  kind.  With  such  a  person  then  I  need 
not  reason,  and  I  will  not  dispute.  I  must  ask  him,  as  Rous- 
seau did  his  antagonist,  M  What  is  there,  sir,  in  common  to 
you  and  to  me  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  understand 
each  other?" 

I  employed  while  in  India  the  nitric  acid  by  the  mouth  or 
as  a  bath  for  various  complaints,  as  I  never  wished  to  confine 
it  specifically  to  any  one.  I  was  anxious  to  get  from  experience 
a  general  rule  for  its  application,  and  it  was  certainly  not  with- 
out some  success  that  I  used  it  for  several  diseased  conditions 
of  the  body.  I  shall  slightly  mention  a  few  of  those  complaints 
in  which  I  have  found  it  of  advantage.  For  some  affections  of 
the  skin  I  have  derived  benefit  from  the  bath;  it  rapidly  and 
effectually  removes  every  sort  of  sores.  This  bath  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  perfectly  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time, 
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not  suffering  decomposition  like  water,  and  never  emitting 
any  kind  of  unwholesome  effluvium.  It  is  an  agent  that  we 
employ  with  almost  any  degree  of  power.  In  those  very  weak 
and  delicate  I  have  plunged  one  arm  into  it  only,  or  I  have 
washed  a  portion  of  the  skin  with  it.  I  have  very  often  exposed 
the  legs  up  to  the  knees  in  the  bath,  and  by  their  means  alone 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  mouth  affected  for  a  long  time. 
When  a  greater  power  was  required  I  have  exposed  the  whole 
surface  below  the  head  to  it.  To  all  this  may  be  added  its  in- 
ternal use,  if  necessary. 

Where  the  constitution  has  been  weakened  by  fever  or  long 
continued  disease,  I  have  found  in  the  nitric  acid  bath  a  ten- 
dency to  renovate.  It  remarkably  improves  the  complexion. 
In  chronic  hepatitis  and  a  bilious  disposition  I  have  used  it 
with  much  advantage.  I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects  from  it 
in  aphthae  of  the  mouth  and  intestinal  canal,  where  every  other 
remedy  had  failed.  This  is  sometimes  a  dreadful  disease  in 
India;  is  it  the  "  cachexia  aphthosa"  of  Dr.  Latham?  In  many 
disorders  of  females,  and  in  men  worn  out  with  obstinate  in- 
termittents,  I  have  found  it  very  useful.  In  short  (and  as  a  ge- 
neral rule),  I  have  found  the  acid  bath  advantageous  and  sa- 
lutary in  all  cases  where  mercury  is  useful,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  the  acid  treatment  is  attended  by  neither 
injury  nor  inconvenience. 

As  I  had  seen  the  good  effects  of  nitric  acid  in  pseudosy- 
philis,  or  that  kind  of  syphilis  that  cannot  be  cured  by  mer- 
cury; and  as  I  had  long  thought  that  pseudosyphilis  arose 
from  syphilis  in  some  way  combined  with  scrofula,  I  became 
anxious  to  know  the  effect  of  the  acid  treatment  in  pure  scro- 
fula. Since  I  came  to  London  I  have  seen  a  number  of  trials 
made  by  different  medical  practitioners  with  the  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid.  Some  of  these  cases  were  of  long  standing,  and  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  result  on  the  whole  has  been  very  favour- 
able, though  none  of  the  patients  have  yet  used  it  for  three 
months.  In  almost  all  the  health  has  improved,  and  some  of 
the  sores  have  healed,  or  show  a  tendency  to  heal.  I  have  not 
seen  a  cure  effected  in  a  single  instance;  but  this  could  hardly 
have  been  expected;  for  where  the  disease  is  of  long  standing^ 
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as  with  these  patients,  and  where  many  glands  are  inflamed 
and  enlarged,  it  is  evident  that  a  long  time  will  be  required 
to  reduce  them  to  the  healthy  state.  I  have  seen  remarkable 
relief  in  several  people  where  the  neck  was  much  affected, 
much  swollen,  with  many  glands  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  so 
as  to  make  the  least  motion  painful  and  nearly  impossible.  In 
some  of  these  the  pain  and  swelling  has  much  diminished, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  of  the  head  is  attainable 
without  pain.  In  one  girl  in  particular,  who  was  reduced  to  a 
dying  state,  by  merely  drinking  the  acid,  her  health  and 
strength  have  greatly  improved,  and  the  sores  have  healed  or 
shown  a  tendency  to  heal.  With  experience  so  short  and  im- 
perfect, I  cannot  venture  to  say  more,  than  that  it  holds  out  a 
hope  of  relief  for  some  states  of  that  cruel  disease. 

I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Carmichael's  book  on  Scrofula,  which 
contains  some  just  observations;  and  he  seems  to  prove,  that 
a  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  often  connected  with  it. 
The  utility  of  the  practice  that  I  have  mentioned  is  very  con- 
sistent with  his  idea  of  an  acidity  prevalent  in  the  primse  viae, 
for  the  mineral  acids  are  known  powerfully  to  counteract  such 
a  tendency,  by  giving  tone  to  the  organs  of  digestion.  This 
disease  has  been  the  source  of  gross  empyricism;  for  at  dif- 
ferent times  almost  every  product  of  nature  or  of  art  has  been 
extolled  for  the  cure  of  it.  The  boasted  baths  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  could  produce  little  farther  effect  than  what 
arises  from  hot  or  cold  water,  and  are  often  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  semblance  of  doing  something. 

Of  all  the  remedies  for  scrofula,  those  substances  that  con- 
tain chlorine  seem  to  have  been  the  most  successful.  Such  are 
sea-water,  sea-air,  the  muriates  of  lime,  &c.  &c.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  has  shewn  in  a  very  late  paper,  that  the  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid  (the  aqua  regia  of  the  old  chemists)  is  not  a  mere 
mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  On  the  contrary,  from 
their  union  a  quantity  of  pure  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  water 
and  nitrous  acid  gas  (the  results  of  the  new  affinities)  are  pro- 
duced. Is  chlorine  a  material  agent  in  my  bath?  If  I  were  sure 
of  this  I  might  mix  the  acids,  so  as  to  produce  it  still  more 
abundantly.  It  has  always  been  observed  that  calomel  and  cor- 
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rosive  sublimate  are  the  most  active  preparations  of  mercury, 
perhaps  from  the  chlorine  held  in  the  compound.  Chlorine  is 
now  known  to  be  an  elementary  body  of  the  greatest  activity, 
of  the  powers  of  which  over  diseases  we  are  nearly  in  total 
ignorance. 

I  have  for  many  years  past  given  euchlorine  for  several 
diseases,  combined  in  its  nascent  state  with  soda.  It  contains 
oxygen  very  abundantly,  and  in  a  loose  state  of  chemical 
combination.  I  meant  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitric  acid,  and 
it  is  a  very  good  one.  Although  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  not 
at  that  time  shown  us  the  composition  of  euchlorine,  I  saw 
that  I  was  in  possession  of  a  valuable  substance,  which  I  have 
never  since  ceased  to  use.  Mr.  Brande  has  had  the  kindness 
to  prepare  for  me  portions  of  this  compound,  and  he  has 
shown  me  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  method  of  making  it  for 
common  use,  than  the  one  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying. But  I  must  defer  what  I  have  to  say  of  this  substitute 
for  the  nitric  acid  to  another  time. 

I  have  thus  concluded  what  I  intended  to  communicate  on 
a  subject  of  great  importance.  I  have  recommended  from  ex- 
perience the  practice  of  charging  the  body  with  some  of  the 
mineral  acids  or  their  elements  for  various  states  of  disease, 
by  the  stomach,  and  especially  by  the  skin.  I  may  be  weak,  or 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  acted  from  conviction;  and  I  can- 
not but  hope  that  an  abler  mind  and  a  happier  day  will  yet 
confirm  and  extend  the  truths  that  I  have  but  slightly  touched 
upon. 

"  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys!" 

H.  SCOTT. 

38,  Russet-square,  May  8,  1816. 
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Account  of  a  Soda  Lake  in  South  America.  By  M.  Palacio 
Faxar.  Transmitted  to  the  Editor  by  Charles  Konig,  Esq. 
of  the  British  Museum. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  II,  for  1816.] 

In  Maracaybo,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  (48  miles 
east  of  Merida,  about  8  degrees  of  N.  L.  and  70  degrees 
some  minutes  of  W.  Lon.),  is  a  valley,  called  by  the  natives 
Lalagunilla,  the  small  lake.  On  the  south  of  this  valley,  which 
contains  an  extent  of  country  seven  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth,  runs  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which  extends  along 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  rising  in  this  spot  to  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  forms  La  Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida. 

The  waters  that  descend  northwards  from  La  Sierra  unite 
to  form  the  river  Chama,  which  traverses  the  neighbouring 
countries,  Mucuchies,  Merida,  Exido,  Lalagunilla,  and  Es- 
tanques,  and  loses  itself  in  the  woods  which  surround  the  lake 
of  Maracaybo.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which  descend  south- 
wards from  the  Cordilliera  are  received  by  several  rivers  com- 
municating with  the  Apure,  which  falls  into  the  Oronoco.  At 
a  considerable  height  northwards,  on  La  Sierra,  is  found  the 
species  of  Cinchona,  known  in  commerce  by  the  appellation 
of  Cinchona  of  Carthagena. 

The  north  side  of  Lalagunilla  is  bounded  by  a  limestone 
hill.  The  land  rises  imperceptibly  towards  the  east  and  de- 
scends gradually  several  fathoms  towards  the  west,  until  it 
reaches  that  tract  of  country  which  produces  the  Cacao  (cocos 
butiracea.)  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  formed  of  chalk;  it  is 
situated  about  250  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  village  of  Lalagunilla  is  situate  in  the  south  of  the 
valley;  its  inhabitants,  a  strong  laborious  people,  are  Indians, 
whose  only  occupation  is  agriculture  and  the  extraction  of  the 
Vrao. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  is  the  lake  which  receives 
the  rain  water  that  descends  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
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tains;  but  as  even  during  the  greatest  drought  the  lake  never 
becomes  dry,  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  some  springs  which 
supply  it  with  water,  independent  of  the  rains.  Its  dimensions 
in  the  rainy  season,  in  the  widest  part,  are  two  hundred  and 
ten  fathoms  by  one  hundred  and  six.  On  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  waters  are  deepest,  its  depth  never  exceeds  three 
fathoms.  To  prevent  inundations  to  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
a  drain  is  cut  on  the  south-east  side,  which  carries  the  waters 
into  the  Chama.  On  the  eastern  side  the  waters  are  very  shal- 
low, and  being  contracted  in  width,  give  to  the  lake  a  some- 
what oval  form.  It  is  on  this  side  that  many  aquatic  plants 
are  found.  The  air  of  the  valley  being  very  dry,  the  climate 
mild,  the  sky  serene,  the  country  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  view  of  La  Sierra  Nevada  truly  sublime,  a  residence 
here  is  delightful,  and  many  families  from  Merida  and  the  en- 
virons constantly  pass  some  months  of  the  year  at  Lalagu- 
nilla. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  crystallizes  in  the  dry  season,  and  is  in  that  state 
by  the  Indians  called  Urao.  The  extraction  of  this  salt,  which 
is  employed  at  Venezuela  to  prepare  the  Mo  or  inspissated 
juice  of  tobacco,  has  been  long  known  and  practised  at  Lala- 
gunilla.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  court  of 
Madrid  monopolized  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  right  of 
extracting  the  Urao  fell  likewise  to  the  crown.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  a  magazine  was  erected  for  receiving  the 
Urao,  and  another  building  as  a  residence  for  the  Teniente 
visitador,  or  captain  of  Gens  d'armes,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  government  of  the  lake,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  species 
of  smuggling  which  the  Indians  are  much  inclined  to  prac- 
tise, by  secretly  withdrawing  the  Urao. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  of  a 
saponaceous  quality,  alkaline  taste,  and  peculiar  smell.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  fish  of  any  kind  in  these  waters;  the  only 
living  creature  I  could  observe  was  an  insect  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  which  appeared  to  me  a  species  of  spider. 

These  waters  having  a  strengthening  quality,  convalescents 
resort  thither  in  the  morning  to  bathe,  and  derive  great  bene- 
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fit  from  them  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.  In  many  disorders 
incident  to  horses  they  are  likewise  very  efficacious. 

When  the  period  for  the  extraction  of  the  Urao  arrives, 
which  is  every  two  years,  those  Indians  of  Lalagunilla,  who 
are  devoted  to  this  employment,  and  who  are  called  Hurague- 
ros,  are  embodied  at  the  residence  of  the  Teniente  visitador. 
The  Indians  employed  at  this  work  are  easily  distinguished, 
by  their  hair  becoming  red.  Being  embodied,  they  proceed, 
in  presence  of  the  Gens  d'armes,  to  sound  the  lake  with  a 
long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  bar  of  iron,  which 
serves  to  break  the  mineral.  Having  by  these  means  found 
the  parts  where  the  Urao  is  most  copiously  deposited,  they 
divide  themselves  into  different  parties  (quadrillas),  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  their  labour.  Each  party,  composed  of 
eight,  ten,  or  more  Indians,  fixes  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  allotted  to  them.  Supported  by  this  pole,  the  Hura- 
gueros  plunge  into  the  lake,  and  beginning  by  separating  a 
bed  of  earth  which  covers  the  mineral,  they  proceed  to  break 
the  Urao.  When  they  suppose  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Urao  is  separated  from  the  mass,  they  dive  for  it,  and  then 
rising  again  above  the  water,  place  it  in  very  small  canoes 
(piraguitas),  which  float  round  the  spot.  As  there  are  several 
Indians  who  explore  the  same  mine,  the  work  goes  on  with- 
out interruption,  but  the  same  Huraguero  is  not  able  to  plunge 
many  times  successively.  The  work,  which  begins  early,  and 
always  in  presence  of  the  Gens  d'armes,  who  are  stationed  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  ceases  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  produce  of  the  day's  labour  is  deposited  in  the 
royal  magazine,  and  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

The  extraction,  which  lasts  nearly  two  months,  produces 
from  1000  to  1600  hundred  weight  of  Urao,  which  is  the  quan- 
tity consumed  in  two  years  at  Venezuela;  bat  if  more  were 
required  the  lake  would  probably  furnish  upwards  of  four 
times  that  quantity*  The  difficulty  of  extracting  the  Urao  may 
easily  be  imagined,  but  what  is  much  worse,  considerable  dan* 
ger  attends  it.  If  the  Indian  diver  happen  to  lose  his  hold  of 
the  pole,  or  if  some  other  accident  prevent  his  rising  promptly 
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to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  indeed,  the  Indians  of  Lala- 
gunilla  are  in  general  but  indifferent  divers,  he  is  in  danger  of 
swallowing  more  or  less  of  the  alkaline  solution.  If  the  quan* 
tity  drank  be  inconsiderable  the  bad  consequences  may  be 
trifling;  but  if  he  happen  to  drink  largely,  he  cannot  survive 
it  many  days.  Oil  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  vain.  Acetic 
acid  might,  perhaps,  in  such  cases  be  administered  with  better 
effect.  Father  Rendon  proposed,  in  1808,  to  the  Captain-gene- 
ral of  Caraccas,  to  effect  the  extraction  of  the  Urao  by  sink- 
ing a  caisson,  which  when  properly  secured  should  be  opened 
at  bottom  to  get  at  the  soda.  This  project,  which  undoubtedly 
at  low  water  might  be  realised  at  a  small  expense,  was  rejected 
as  impracticable. 

When  the  extraction  of  the  Urao  is  completed  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  tobacco,  who  resides  at  Merida,  repairs  to  La- 
lagunilla,  accompanied  by  the  Teniente  visitador  and  others. 
The  salt  is  weighed  and  paid  for  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  real  of  plata  (about  seven-pence)  the  pound.  It  is  then 
conveyed  into  the  general  storehouse  for  tobacco  at  Guanare, 
in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the 
lesser  warehouses. 

If  a  heap  of  tobacco  leaves  covered  with  the  green  leaves 
of  other  plants  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  the  to- 
bacco begins  to  ferment.  If  then  put  into  a  press  a  red  liquor 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  the  exhalations  of  which  are  intoxicat- 
ing, and  its  taste  very  pungent.  This  juice  drawn  from  the  to- 
bacco is  called  Anvir,  but  when  reduced  to  a  syrup,  by  evapo- 
ration, it  is  termed  Mo.  If  the  Mo  be  mixed  with  the  Urao 
when  dried,  roasted,  and  pulverised,  it  forms  the  M6  dulce, 
if  the  proportions  be  preserved  of  an  ounce  of  Urao  to  a 
pound  of  Mo;  or  otherwise  Chimo,  if  two  or  more  ounces  of 
Urao  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  Mo. 

In  the  province  of  Venezuela,  and  especially  in  Barinas 
and  part  of  Caraccas  and  Maracaybo,  Mo  is  much  used  and 
likewise  Chimo,  which  is  kept  in  small  horn  boxes,  and  occa- 
sionally persons  put  a  little  into  their  mouths.  The  Mo,  and 
especially  the  Chimo,  produces  a  copious  salivation,  stimulat- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  nervous  system,  which  in  these 
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climes,  where  the  senses  are  blunted  by  the  excessive  heat,  is 
productive  of  a  degree  of  pleasure. 

It  is  likewise  used  in  medicine  for  spasmodic  complaints, 
which  in  these  countries  are  both  frequent  and  dangerous.  It 
is  said  that  a  little  Chimo  held  in  the  mouth  protects  swim- 
mers from  the  electric  power  of  the  cramp  fish  (Trembla- 
dores.) 

The  sale  of  Tobacco,  the  Mo  duke,  and  Chimo,  in  the 
Captaincy-general  of  Venezuela,  produced,  in  1804,  700,000 
piasters,  after  every  expense  attending  it  was  paid. 

I  had  the  honour  of  transmitting  last  year  to  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, in  Paris,  a  specimen  of  the  Urao,  which  Colonel  Du- 
ran  brought  to  Europe.  It  was  analysed  by  M.  Gay  Lussac, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  natron,  in  no  respect  different  from 
that  found  in  the  lakes  of  Egypt  and  Fezzan.  The  mass  neither 
contains  sulphuric  nor  boracic  acid,  but  a  little  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia.  On  comparing  the  Urao  with  common  subcar- 
bonate of  soda,  we  find  that  it  contains  more  carbonic  acid 
and  less  water. 

In  the  environs  of  Lalagunilla,  as  well  as  in  the  roads  to 
Merida,  and  especially  near  the  river  Albarregas,  there  are 
some  mountains  which  are  very  distinguishable  among  the 
others  by  their  superior  verdure,  and  by  the  abundance  of 
some  plants,  principally  the  Rosa  de  Muerto;  and  precisely 
the  same  species  of  verdure  and  the  same  plants  are  found  on 
the  mountains  where  are  the  mines  of  rock  salt  at  Zipaquira, 
and  at  Enemocon  of  Cundinamarca  in  New  Granada.  Find- 
ing these  similarities,  I  may  venture  to  form  a  conjecture  that 
in  the  environs  of  Lalagunilla  there  must  likewise  exist  mtw 
riate  of  soda;  and  this  being  ascertained  it  would  perhaps  con- 
tribute to  explain  the  formation  of  natron  at  such  a  conside- 
rable height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  more  than 
sixty  leagues  distant  from  Lalagunilla- 
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Proofs  of  the  Bulam  Fever  attacking  the  Human  Frame  only 
once.  By  W.  Pym,  M.  D.  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1816.] 

In  my  observations  upon  Bulam  Fever,  page  122, 1  have 
mentioned  that  all  the  officers  and  men  quartered  in  Gibral- 
tar during  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  in  1809,  who  had  had 
it  at  a  former  period  in  the  West  Indies,  escaped  it. 

And,  at  page  25%  that,  out  of  the  whole  civil  population  of 
the  garrison  (amounting  to  nearly  14,000),  only  28  persons 
escaped  an  attack  of  it;  and  of  this  small  number  12  had  had 
it  at  a  former  period,  either  in  America,  in  Spain,  or  in  the 
West  Indies. 

At  Gibraltar,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  in  the 
years  1810,  1813,  and  1814,  there  was  no  well-authenticated 
instance  of  a  second  attack;  every  person  escaped  it  who  had 
had  it  at  any  former  period.  And  this  fact  is  now  so  well  es- 
tablished there,  that,  among  the  quarantine  regulations  against 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  this  year  (1815),  all  the  troops 
who  have  not  passed  the  disease  are  encamped,  while  those 
who  have  passed  it  are  doing  the  duty  of  the  town. 

At  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  Malaga,  the  fact  of  persons  not 
being  liable  to  a  second  attack  of  this  disease  is  considered  to 
be  as  firmly  established  as  it  is  in  small-pox. 

The  following  circumstantial  evidence  respecting  the  ma- 
lady at  Gibraltar  in  1804,  establishes  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 
In  the  corps  of  Royal  Artillery,  there  were  only  two  officers 
who  escaped  an  attack  of  it,  viz.  General  Smith  and  Captain 
Campbell,  both  of  whom  had  had  it  some  time  before  in  the 
West  Indies. 

In  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  there  was  only  one  offi- 
cer, viz.  Captain  Thackery,  who  had  had  it  in  the  West  In- 
dies; and  he  was  the  only  one  who  escaped  it,  excepting  Colo- 
nel Fyers,  who  kept  himself  and  family  in  quarantine. 

In  the  2d,  or  Queen's  Regiment,  there  were  five  officers, 
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viz.  Colonel  Jones,  Major  Kingsbury,  Captain  Walsh,  Pay- 
master Wainwright,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Borlase,  who  had 
had  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and  all  escaped  it,  when  every 
other  officer  in  the  regiment  was  attacked  by  it. 

In  the  10th  Regiment,  every  officer  was  attacked  by  it,  ex- 
cepting Captain  Carpenter,  who  had  had  it  in  the  West  In- 
dies. 

In  the  13th  Regiment,  there  were  seven  officers,  viz.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels the  Honourable  C.  Colville,  Dance,  Scott, 
Major  Belford,  Captain  Wilkinson,  Quarter- Master  Murray, 
and  the  Adjutant,  who  had  had  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
all  escaped  it  at  Gibraltar,  when  every  other  officer  in  the  re- 
giment was  attacked  by  it. 

This  same  regiment,  with  five  of  the  above  named  West 
India  officers,  and  ten  who  had  had  it  at  Gibraltar,  embarked 
for  the  West  Indies  in  1808,  where  they  all  escaped  the  dis- 
ease, although  eight  of  the  newly  appointed  officers  fell  vic- 
tims to  it. 

In  the  54th  Regiment,  all  the  officers  were  attacked  by  it, 
excepting  Colonel  Derby,  Captain  Lowis,  and  Surgeon  V. 
Dwyre,  who  had  had  it  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  regiment,  in  1808,  returned  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Europe,  filled  up  with  new  officers  and  men;  and,  after  being 
18  months  in  Jamaica,  was  attacked  by  and  suffered  severely 
from  this  disease,  when  all  those  who  had  had  it  at  Gibraltar 
escaped  it. —  Vide  my  Observations  upon  Bulam  Fever,  Mr. 
Redmond' *s  letter,  page  73. 

In  the  corps  of  Royal  Barrack  Artificers,  every  officer  and 
man  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  excepting  Sergeant  Jones, 
who  had  had  it  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  regiment  of  Rolle,  there  was  only  one  officer,  viz. 
Lieutenant  Muller,  who  had  had  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
he  was  the  only  officer  in  the  corps  who  escaped  it. 

The  medical  men  at  Gibraltar,  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of 
the  disease,  were  24  in  number.  Six  of  them  had  had  it  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  all  escaped;  the  remaining  18  were  attacked 
by  it,  of  which  number  seven  fell  victims  to  it. 

One  more  proof  of  the  Bulam  fever  not  attacking  a  second 
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time,  was  in  the  70th  Regiment,  which  suffered  severely  from 
the  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1794.  This  regi- 
ment returned  to  that  climate  from  Europe  in  the  year  1800, 
filled  up  with  new  officers,  with  the  exception  of  six,  viz.  Co- 
lonel Dunbar,  Major  Elliott,  Captains  Johnstone,  Lawrence, 
Hutchinson,  and  Boat,  who  had  had  the  fever  at  a  former  pe- 
riod, and  who  now  escaped  it,  although  the  corps  buried  ten 
of  the  newly  appointed  officers  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  55th  Regiment,  quartered  at  St.  Lucia,  in  the  year 
1796,  was  nearly  annihilated  by  yellow- fever,  when  the  skele- 
ton of  the  regiment  returned  to  England.  There  it  was  filled 
up  with  new  officers  and  men;  and,  after  being  six  years  in 
Europe,  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1802,  where  it  again 
suffered  severely  from  the  same  disease,  having  buried  21  of- 
ficers. The  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  Mr.  Macmillan  (now  sur- 
geon to  the  forces),  says,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  in- 
dividual in  the  corps  was  attacked  by  this  fever,  excepting 
himself  and  ten  of  the  officers,  who  had  had  it  in  the  year 
1796. 

Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  were  150  officers  at 
Gibraltar  who  had  not  had  the  disease  before,  and  25  who 
had  passed  it  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  making  allowance  for 
one  or  two  doubtful  cases,  where  the  disease  was  so  mild  as 
not  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  145  at  least  out  of  the  150 
were  attacked  by  it,  while  every  individual  of  the  25  who  had 
had  it  before,  escaped  it; — proof  positive  that  the  Gibraltar, 
West  India,  or  Bulam  fever,  are  the  same  disease,  and  that 
the  human  frame  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  a  second 
time,  even  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years. 

The  13th  and  54th  Regiments  are  proofs  that  persons  who 
had  it  in  Gibraltar  are  not  liable  to  it  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
have  given  numerous  proofs  that  persons  who  had  it  in  the 
West  Indies  were  not  liable  to  it  at  Gibraltar.  And  the  13th, 
55th,  and  70th  Regiments,  prove  that  persons  who  had  it  in 
the  West  Indies  are  not  liable  to  a  second  attack  upon  their 
return  to  that  country,  afte  having  been  several  years  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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I  am  truly  surprised  that  its  peculiarity  of  attacking  the 
human  frame  but  once,  has  not  been  sooner  known;  and  now, 
that  it  is  mentioned,  that  it  has  not  excited  greater  attention. 
Lining  mentions  it  particularly,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays,  50  years  ago.  In  Sauvages'  last  editions,  about  1T68, 
it  is  positively  mentioned.  The  English  have  long  known  the 
fact  under  the  name  of  seasoning,  and  the  French  of  tribute 
climate,  or  une  idiosyncrasie  refractaire  a  la  contagion.  Mon- 
sieur Berthe,  in  mentioning  the  disease  at  Cadiz,  says,  "  Le> 
petit  nombre  de  ces  individus  ainsi  privilegies  a  ete  observe 
parmi  ceux  qui  avaient  habite  les  Antilles."  The  emigrants 
from  St.  Domingo  were  proof  against  the  contagion  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1793 — 4.  But  vaccination  was  long  known  in 
Gloucestershire  to  the  dairy-men  before  Dr.  Jenner's  disco- 
very; and,  with  respect  to  my  discovery  in  the  yellow-fever,  I 
cannot  give  it  up  to  the  Spanish  practitioners.  I  made  the 
discovery  that  the  West  Indians  were  proof  against  it  on  the 
20th  October,  1804,  or  rather  the  19th,  for  that  was  the  day 
that  I  requested  Sir  Thomas  Trigge  (governor)  to  order  the 
men  who  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  paraded. 

The  first  Spanish  physician  that  mentioned  it  was  Arejula, 
and  he  did  not  publish  until  1806.  Sir  J.  Fellowes  gives  the 
credit  of  it  to  the  Spanish  physicians  generally.  No  individual 
one  has  claimed  it.  It  certainly  was  not  known  among  them  in 
1803;  nor  do  I  believe  it  was  ascertained  in  1804,  until  after 
the  time  that  I  discovered  the  non-liability  of  the  West  In- 
dians, when  I  requested  my  friends  in  Gibraltar  to  write  to 
Malaga  and  Cadiz,  where  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  fact 
proved. 

London,  6th  January,  1816. 
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Case  of  Artificial  Pupil.    By  Mr.  Moore,  Surgeon,  Belfast. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1816.] 

Hugh  Quin,  a  labouring  man,  aged  about  48,  applied  to 
me  in  April  last.  When  a  boy,  he  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye 
by  an  accident.  In  September,  1814,  he  struck  the  sound  eye 
against  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  ruptured  the  sclerotic  coat 
above  the  cornea,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  in  nearly  a 
semi-circular  direction,  with  the  concave  part  towards  the  cor- 
nea. A  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  protruded,  supported 
by  its  capsule  and  the  flap  made  by  the  wound,  and  formed  a 
tumour  about  half  the  size  of  a  common  bean.  The  eye  was 
very  much  inflamed;  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of 
matter  like  pus  and  mucus  mixed;  and  severe  pain  in  the  tem- 
ples and  forehead,  occasionally  shooting  to  the  vertex.  The 
pupil  was  closed  in  consequence  of  the  continued  inflamma- 
tion, which  had  now  lasted  eight  months,  and  the  iris  had  that 
rugose  appearance  we  often  see  in  closed  pupil,  and  was  drawn 
upwards  by  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  which  liga- 
ment was  drawn  upwards  by  the  protrusion  of  part  of  the  vi- 
treous humour.  He  could  just  discern  light  from  darkness,  at 
the  clear  light  of  a  window  or  door. 

On  examining  the  eye,  the  following  indications  obviously 
presented  themselves:  1st,  To  abate  the  inflammation  in  the 
eye,  and  relieve  the  pain  in  the  forehead  and  temples.  2d,  To 
remove  or  lessen  the  size  of  the  tumour,  as  the  friction  of  the 
upper  eye-lid  on  it  caused  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation. 
3d,  To  procure  admission  for  light  into  the  eye  by  an  opera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  first,  two  grains  of  submurias  hydrar- 
gyri  were  given  at  bed-time,  and  a  drachm  of  pulv.  jalap, 
comp.  next  morning.  These  were  repeated  twice  a- week;  and 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  very  frequently  applied  to 
the  eye  by  means  of  linen  rags  dipped  in  a  large  basinful  of  it. 
By  continuing  this  plan  a  fortnight   the  inflammation  was 
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nearly  removed,  and  the  pain  in  the  head  and  temples  quite 
gone. 

Then,  wishing  to  remove  the  tumour,  I  punctured  it  with 
the  cataract-needle,  and  squeezed  out  the  greater  part  of  its 
contents,  which  were  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  vitreous  humour  thickened.  In  a  few  days  a  little  in- 
flammation, that  had  been  excited  by  pressing  it,  abated. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  operation,  in  presence  of  Surgeon 
Macdonnei  of  this  town,  and  assisted  by  Staff  Surgeon  La- 
tham. Having  fixed  the  eye  with  a  speculum,  I  pierced  the 
cornea  with  the  extracting  knife,  half  a  line  from  the  sclero- 
tica on  the  outside,  and  a  little  above  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  cornea,  and  continued  the  incision  to  its  lower  part, 
keeping  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sclerotica.  I  then  intro- 
duced a  very  small  hook,  and  fixed  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
iris,  carefully  avoiding  the  lens;  the  iris  being  gently  raised, 
the  point  of  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  was  introduced  behind 
the  hook,  and  the  raised  part  snipped  off  and  brought  out* 
There  was  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  from  the  iris,  which  ren- 
dered the  eye  turbid.  The  antiphlogistic  plan  was  continued, 
as  above  mentioned,  and  in  about  a  week  the  effusion  was  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  eye  became  clear.  We  then  found  the  pupil 
in  its  proper  place,  and  fully  the  natural  size;  such  as  it  usually 
is  in  a  moderate  light,  and  quite  circular,  except  the  part  near 
the  external  angle,  towards  which  it  was  lengthened  a  very 
little,  and  the  margin  of  that  part  not  so  smooth  or  well  de- 
fined as  the  other  part  of  the  circumference.  He  could  now 
discern  colours,  point  out  the  different  objects  in  a  room,  and 
the  panes  of  a  window,  or  the  colour  of  people's  clothes  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  In  a  few  days  he  went  home  to  the 
country  with  a  very  useful  degree  of  vision.  It  is  now  five 
months  since  the  operation,  and  I  have  lately  heard  from  him. 
He  is  able  to  follow  his  business  as  usual,  and  the  sight  of  the 
eye  is  as  good  as  before  the  accident,  except  that  the  pupil  has 
not  the  power  of  contracting,  and  it  is  necessary  to  wear  a 
shade  over  it  in  a  strong  light. 

As  this  affection  of  the  eye  has  not  been  much  attended  to, 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  different 
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methods  that  have  been  practised  for  its  relief,  with  a  few  re- 
marks. 

It  appears  that  Cheselden  was  the  first  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration; and  from  his  manner  of  doing  it,  he  must  only  have 
considered  that  closure  of  the  pupil  which  succeeds  extrac- 
tion or  depression.  He  introduced  a  couchingneedle,  having 
a  cutting  edge  only  on  one  side,  through  the  sclerotic,  a  line  and 
a  half  from  the  cornea;  and,  pushing  the  needle  through  the 
iris  near  the  external  angle  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
carrying  it  nearly  as  far  as  that  side  of  the  iris  next  the  nose, 
he  then  turned  the  edge  backwards,  and  withdrew  it,  so  as  to 
make  a  transverse  section  of  the  iris. 

This  operation  has  not  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  other 
surgeons;  and  it  is  evidently  not  adapted  for  a  case  of  closed 
pupil  where  the  lens  is  in  its  place,  as  it  must  be  injured  by 
introducing  the  needle  into  the  posterior  chamber.  Besides, 
the  incision  of  the  iris  is  apt  to  unite  again,  and  render  the 
operation  useless. 

The  method  proposed  by  Janin,  by  making  an  incision  the 
same  as  in  extraction,  and,  with  a  fine  pair  of  scissors,  making 
a  perpendicular  division  of  that  part  of  the  iris  next  the  nose, 
is  better  than  Cheselden's,  but  I  think  is  liable  to  two  objec- 
tions. The  incision  in  the  cornea  is  too  large;  one  half  the  size 
or  a  little  more  is  sufficient;  and  by  carrying  the  incision  far- 
ther than  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  the  flap  is  apt  to  be 
elevated  by  the  lower  eyelid,  and  prevented  from  adhering, 
and  part  of  the  iris  is  apt  to  protrude.  The  other  is,  cutting 
the  iris  perpendicularly  on  the  part  next  the  nose.  In  this  way 
it  will  admit  a  portion  of  light,  but  the  sight  would  be  more 
extensive  and  better  if  it  were  in  the  proper  axis  of  vision. 

Scarpa  has  recommended  to  separate  the  iris  from  the 
ciliary  ligament,  by  introducing  a  needle  through  the  sclero- 
tic, two  lines  from  the  cornea,  and  tearing  the  iris  from  the 
ciliary  ligament,  at  the  part  next  the  nose. 

He  has  practised  this  method  in  a  few  instances  success- 
fully;  but  that  eminent  surgeon  only  takes  into  consideration 
the  case  of  closed  pupil  after  extraction,  or  depression,  or 
where  the  lens  has  been  absorbed  by  solution.  He  informs  us^ 
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that  there  is  great  pain  attending  it;  and  also  that  it  was  a 
month  and  sometimes  more  before  the  blood  effused  in  the 
aqueous  humour  has  been  absorbed.  He  has  a  great  objection 
to  cut  the  cornea  after  extraction,  or  depression;  thinking  that 
it  will  excite  great  irritation.  The  pain  and  irritation,  how- 
ever, is  much  less  in  opening  the  cornea,  and  cutting  the  iris 
in  its  centre,  than  piercing  the  sclerotica  and  tearing  the  iris 
from  the  ciliary  ligament.  Besides,  the  pupil  is  not  in  its  pro- 
per place,  where  we  ought  always  to  endeavour  to  make  it; 
unless  there  is  some  particular  objection,  such  as  an  opacity 
of  the  cornea;  and  in  that  case  we  are  obliged  to  make  it  op- 
posite to  whatever  part  may  be  transparent. 

The  late  Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester  punctured  the  cornea, 
so  that  part  of  the  iris  might  protrude,  and  with  a  fine  pair  of 
scissors  snipped  off  the  protruded  part,  so  as  to  form  a  pupil. 
This  is  a  safe  method,  and  is  adapted  for  those  cases  where 
there  is  but  part  of  the  cornea  clear,  and  the  natural  pupil 
sound,  but  obscured  by  the  opacity.  In  puncturing,  or  making 
an  incision  in  the  cornea,  it  requires  one  of  a  considerable 
size  to  permit  the  iris  to  protrude;  and  when  the  pupil  is 
made  in  that  manner,  it  is  behind  the  scar  (or  very  nearly  so) 
left  by  the  incision,  which  may  cause  some  obscurity  in  the 
sight;  and  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  iris  and  cornea  may  ad- 
here, as  we  sometimes  see  after  extraction. 

Sir  William  Adams  practises  a  method  different  from 
either  of  the  foregoing.  He  introduces  a  small  knife  with  one 
cutting  edge  only,  and  makes  a  transverse  incision  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  iris  of  a  proper  size  for  a  pupil,  and  at  the  same 
time  cuts  up  the  lens,  (as  it  must  be  wounded  in  making  the 
pupil)  in  order  that  it  may  be  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  absorbed.  The  patient  may  obtain  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  sight  no  doubt;  but  it  must  be  still  imperfect,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  lens;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
breakdown  the  lens  repeatedly  before  the  solution  is  com- 
pleted. Where  I  have  seen  it  performed,  there  was  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  cure  was  very  tedious. 
Probably  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  save  the  lens;  but  I  am 
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induced  to  believe,  that  most  surgeons  would  attempt  it,  and 
that,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

In  performing  the  operation  as  described  in  the  case  related 
above,  the  only  risk  is,  that  of  injuring  the  lens  with  the  hook, 
when  raising  the  iris  to  snip  it  with  the  scissors;  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  of  tolerable  steadiness,  and  accustomed 
to  operate  on  the  eye,  there  is  very  little  danger.  The  hook  I 
used  is  every  fine,  the  curved  part  not  being  more  than  two 
lines,  or  tvi  c  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  sufficiently  curved  to 
keep  its  hold  until  the  piece  was  cut  out.  Raising  the  iris  is 
of  the  greatest  service,  as  it  enables  us  to  cut  out  a  piece 
nearly  circular;  which  makes  a  good  pupil,  and  prevents  it  from 
adhering  again,  which  it  generally  does,  if  there  is  only  an  in- 
cision made  in  it.  The  scissors  used  are  somewhat  concave, 
such  as  are  used  in  cutting  a  piece  of  skin  from  the  external 
part  of  the  eyelid,  in  cases  of  inversion;  and,  I  think,  they 
make  the  pupil  more  circular  than  straight  ones  would. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  we  may  divide  the 
cases  that  require  the  operation  for  artificial  pupil  into  three 
species. 

1st,  Where  the  pupil  has  closed  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  lens  by  an  operation. 

2d,  Where  the  pupil  has  closed  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation from  an  accident,  or  some  other  cause,  and  where  the 
lens  is  in  its  natural  place. 

3d,  Where  there  is  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  before  the  na- 
tural pupil,  that  prevents  vision,  and  there  is  some  other  part 
of  the  cornea  clear. 

In  the  first,  either  the  operation  practised  by  Scarpa,  or  the 
one  described  in  the  preceding  case,  may  be  adopted  at  the 
option  of  the  surgeon.  I  have  stated  some  reasons  above  for 
preferring  the  latter. 

In  the  second,  the  operation  used  by  Sir  William  Adams, 
or  the  one  described  in  the  foregoing  case,  may  be  adopted. 
I  have  also  stated  some  reasons  in  favour  of  the  last. 

In  the  third,  it  is  obvious  we  must  make  the  pupil  opposite 
whatever  part  of  the  cornea  may  be  clear. 
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The  History  of  the  Small- Pox,  By  James  Moore,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Surgeon  of 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Life-Guards,  and  Director  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment.  8vo.  pp.  312.  Longman 
and  Co.  London,  1815. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  1816.] 

This  is  a  curious  and  a  very  amusing  volume; — a  sort  of 
commendation,  by  the  way,  which  we  have  not  often  occa- 
sion to  bestow  upon  the  subjects  of  our  critical  examination 
in  this  Journal.  Mirth  and  medicine,  indeed,  are  not  very  ne- 
cessarily combined;  but  the  author  would  have  degenerated, 
and  been  unworthy  his  name  and  parentage,  if  he  had  given 
us  nothing,  in  such  a  history,  but  a  sombre  detail  of  pestilence 
and  physic.  His  little  work,  (little  in  point  of  size,  but  not  in 
point  of  labour,)  bears  internal  evidence  of  extensive  and  va- 
ried research,  in  the  minute  details  of  medical  biography,  and 
the  curious  historical  anecdotes,  with  which  it  abounds;  and 
which  are  pointed  by  not  a  little  shrewd  criticism,  medical, 
moral,  and  political,  and  by  a  considerable  portion  of  satirical 
humour.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Jenner,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  composed,  together  with  a  history  of  cow-pox, 
hereafter  to  appear,  with  the  view  of  aiding  that  enlightened 
benefactor  of  mankind  in  the  extermination  of  the  variolous 
pestilence,  by  convincing  the  public  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  one  and  the  benign  influence  of  the  other,  by  thus  con- 
trasting their  portraits.  The  opposition  which  vaccination  has 
"experienced  renders  such  aid,  he  avers,  necessary;  "  for,"  as 
he  quaintly  expresses  it,  "among  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  arts,  Hygeia  found  enemies;  and  Disease  and  Death, 
friends.1' 
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In  the  first  chapter,  he  treats  briefly  of  u  various  opinions 
on  the  origin  of  the  small-pox,"  and  settles  very  expeditiously 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  he  determines  in  the  negative; 
principally  upon  the  score  of  the  accuracy  of  those  writers  in 
describing  diseases  with  which  we  are  still  familiar,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  supposing  them  capable  of  overlooking  the 
striking  characteristics  of  small-pox,  which  were  so  minutely 
described  by  far  inferior  writers,  the  Arabians.  We  shall  not 
set  up  any  formal  defence  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  in  favour 
of  which,  however,  we  think  there  are  many  circumstances  of 
considerable  weight,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  au- 
thor had  not  presumed  upon  the  refutation  by  other  writers, 
but  had  attempted  to  satisfy  us  himself.  With  all  due  venera- 
tion for  the  ancients,  at  least  of  that  small  number  who  were 
original  observers,  we  think  those  sweeping  assertions  of  their 
unvarying  accuracy  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  which  pre- 
clude all  idea  of  their  having  seen  a  formidable  disease,  with- 
out distinguishing  it  from  all  similar  maladies,  are  the  effu- 
sions of  pedantry,  and  not  justified  by  actual  observation,  or 
by  the  history  of  medicine.  Have  not  these  writers  generally 
classed  all  violent  and  fatal  diseases  under  the  term  pestilen- 
tial? Have  they  any  where  given  any  thing  like  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  common  plague,  as  an  ordinary  ship's-surgeon 
would  now  give  us  from  the  Mediterranean?  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  generally  too  much  afraid  of  encounter- 
ing pestilence,  to  be  able  to  give  us  very  accurate  histories  of 
the  symptoms,  and  too  often  fled  from  the  cities  where  it  pre- 
vailed. They  were  also  blinded  long  before  the  time  of  Galen, 
by  their  hypotheses  of  the  humours,  and  were  content  to  de- 
termine whether  an  ulceration  or  eruption  was  the  discharge 
of  a  bilious  or  phlegmatic  humour,  without  attending  to  the 
history  of  symptoms.  We  must  acknowledge,  that  the  chap- 
ter which  Aetius  has  preserved  from  the  works  of  Herodo- 
tus, a  Roman  physician  (which  are  unfortunately  lost),  ap- 
pears to  us  a  body  of  positive  evidence,  which  strongly  op- 
poses all  such  negative  evidence,  as  the  mere  silence  of  other 
writers  from  Galen  to  Actuarius.  Mr.  Moore  notices  this  sin- 
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gular  chapter  very  slightly,  by  naming  it  '  only  in  the  margin: 
we  think  it  merited  more  of  his  attention;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  settle  the  question  without  a  thorough  explanation 
of  it.  There  is  no  where,  perhaps,  a  more  distinct  statement 
of  nettle-rash, — of  the  little  herpetic  eruption  about  the  mouth 
and  alae  nasi  at  the  decline  of  slight  fevers, — of  the  petechice 
in  fevers  of  a  more  typhoid  character,  "  a  pravis  humoribus," 
—and  of  the  ulceration  and  carbuncles  of  "  malignant  and 
pestilential"  fevers,  than  in  this  chapter;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  symptoms  of  small- pox  appear  to  be  mentioned  with  no 
small  accuracy,  and  many  of  the  prognostics  and  diagnostics 
pointed  out.*  What  other  eruptions,  "the  most  malignant 
when  ulcerating  the  face,  and  when  most  numerous  rather  than 
when  few,  &c."  accompany  pestilential  fevers,  save  small-pox? 
But  yet  so  much  under  the  influence  of  prevailing  hypotheses 
was  this  discriminating  writer,  that  he  considers  all  these 
eruptions  only  as  "signs  of  an  abundance  of  corrupt  humour, 
corroding  the  body."  It  is  some  impeachment  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  other  Greek  writers  at  Rome,  after  Herodotus,  that 
they  have  omitted  to  describe  distinctly  these  eruptive  fevers, 
with  which  he  was  obviously  familiar.  There  is  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  great  pestilence  at  Athens,  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  so  well  described  by  Thucydidesr  was 
small-pox.  It  was  obviously  not  the  plague;  (for  neither  bu- 
boes nor  carbuncles  are  mentioned;)  but  a  disease  in  which 
the  skin  was  extensively  affected,  being  "red  or  livid,  with 
an  eruption  of  small  pustules  and  ulcerations  "\  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  that  epidemic,  of  which  we  happily  know 
little  in  modern  times,  and  which  was  the  frequent  result  of 
famine,  so  admirably  described  by  Lucretius  under  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Ignis  sacer."^  But  the  very  obscurity  of  these 
accounts  is  a  proof,  that  neither  physicians  nor  philosophers 
were  very  accurate  in  their  discrimination  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  pestilential  fevers,  all  of  which  they  deemed  but  mo* 


*  See  Aetius,  Tetrab.  II.  Serra.  I.  Cap.  129. 

f  <t>XuxTaiveu?  pug ofiq  xat  i^keciv  If  wfoxflf .  Thucyd.  Lib.  VI.  §  49. 

t  Lib.  VI. 
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difications  of  the  same  thing;  and  it  renders  every  inference; 
from  their  silence  on  any  particular  pestilence  nugatory. 

Having  settled  the  dispute  respecting  the  ancients,  Mr. 
Moore  refutes  very  satisfactorily  the  statement  of  Dr.  Paulet 
respecting  an  epidemic  in  France  in  580,  of  which  Queen  An- 
strigild,  wife  of  Guntram,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  the  two 
sons  of  Childeric  and  "  the  dreadful  Fredegonde,"  died.  This 
was  called  variola,  and  affords  the  first  instance,  he  says,  of 
the  use  of  this  word.  But  upon  the  authority  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  of  the  Herman  chronicle,  Mr.  Moore  shews  that 
this  epidemic  was  the  common  plague,  conjoined  with  dysen- 
tery. The  story  of  the  princess  Fredegonde  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  author's  history,  but  it  is  too  good  a  story  not  to  be 
told,  as  it  would  have  produced  from  Shakspeare,  "  a  drama, 
equal  to  that  of  Lady  Macbeth;"  and  it  occupies  three  or  four 
pages  in  Latin  and  English,  and  affords  scope  for  one  or  two 
satirical  squibs.  His  next  source  of  authority  was  that  pon- 
derous collection  of  lies  and  absurdity,  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  compiled  in  about  forty  folio  volumes,  (which  consti- 
tute but  three-fourths  of  the  intended  work)  by  the  Bolland- 
ists.  As  these  lucubrations  relate  the  proceedings  of  the  early- 
Christians,  who  were  much  concerned  in  attending  the  sick, 
it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  afford  some  information 
respecting  the  prevalent  diseases,  at  a  period  not  much  later 
than  the  era  of  Galen  and  his  successors,  or  at  least  some  cen- 
turies before  that  of  the  Arabians.  We  have  heard,  indeed, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Willan  believed  that  he  discovered  in  this 
work,  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  small-pox  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  centuries:  but  Mr.  Moore  does  not  appear  to 
have  found  at  least  the  word,  variola,  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  admits,  however,  that  he  did  not  labour  much  in 
the  perusal  of  this  ponderous  work;  and  surely  the  non-occur- 
rence of  the  term,  by  which  this  disease  has  been  designated 
in  modern  times,  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  malady,  which  might  have  been  described,  among  other 
severe  maladies,  before  any  specific  name  was  assigned  to  it. 
But  while  he  contends  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  small-pox  in  Europe  so  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
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the  author  believes,  that  the  opposite  opinion,  adopted  by 
Meade,  Dimsdale,  and  others,  that  it  was  not  introduced  till 
the  return  of  the  crusaders  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  equally  erroneous. 

In  Chapter  II.  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  disease  in  Asia  and  Africa,  whence  it  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  imported  to  the  western  kingdoms;  and 
begins  with  the  records  of  China,  one  of  the  earliest  inhabited 
countries  in  the  world.  For  our  knowledge  of  these,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  by  their  address 
and  influence,  gained  access  to  these  documents.  Mr.  Moore 
details  some  evidence  from  the  works  of  the  missionaries,  ex- 
tracted from  authentic  Chinese  publications,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  not  only  the  small-pox,  but  even  some  modes  of 
inoculation,  were  familiarly  known  at  a  very  remote  period, 
probably  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  it  is  mentioned  familiarly 
as  an  epidemic,  in  the  chronicles  of  Japan,  among  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  the  time.  And  in  Hindostan,  u  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Bramins,  the  small-pox  is  of  immense 
antiquity.  It  has  several  names  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  its  very  early  existence  in  that  country  is  proved 
by  their  sacred  books,  and  by  the  mythology  of  Hindus."  The 
author  collects  from  M.  Sonnerat  the  genealogy  and  attri- 
butes of  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  small-pox,  and 
relates  also  another  account  of  the  same  deity  from  Baldaeus. 
The  existence  of  this  superstition,  and  of  various  idols,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  inoculation  among  the  Bramins  from 
very  ancient  times,  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  disease  in  In- 
dia: and  from  a  collection  of  original  Hindoo  drawings,  Mr. 
Moore  has  engraven  a  representation  of  a  procession,  exhi- 
biting the  actions  and  the  attributes  of  this  terrible  goddess. 
These  religious  rites,  Mr.  Moore  observes,  are  decisive  proofs 
of  the  dread  in  which  small-pox  was  held,  when  human  power 
was  deemed  inadequate  to  resist  the  calamity;  and  travellers 
in  later  times  have  been  struck  with  the  dreadful  alarm,  which 
its  occurrence  excites  in  China,  India,  Tartary,  Sec.  In  the 
latter  country  and  Thibet,  it  is  deemed  a  plague,  and  the  pa- 
Vol.  VI.  3  Q  No.  24. 
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tients  are  not  only  left  to  chance,  but  shut  up  from  all  commu- 
nication. These  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  free  commu- 
nication in  those  countries,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Moore  as 
affording  an  explanation  of  the  non-extension  of  the  disease 
to  Persia  and  Greece,  long  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates; 
and  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  non-importation  of  the  in- 
fection by  the  armies  of  Darius  and  of  Alexander,  in  their 
respective  invasions  of  India,  by  the  long  time  which  elapsed 
in  so  distant  a  warfare,  the  numbers  of  men  who  perished, 
and  the  extent  of  the  deserts  which  were  recrossed,  which 
would  give  time  to  purify  the  troops  from  infection.  Some- 
thing like  the  small-pox,  indeed,  seems  to  have  occurred  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  before  the  embarkation  of  Nearchus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Quintus  Curtius;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble, as  the  author  suggests,  that  the  sick  would  not  survive 
the  hardships  which  the  army  was  obliged  to  endure.  Mr. 
Moore  then  briefly  traces  the  progress  of  ancient  commerce 
with  India,  and  shews  that  the  length  of  the  voyage,  as  well 
as  of  the  overland  journey,  was  too  long  to  admit  of  a  proba- 
ble communication  of  small-pox,  even  after  Hyppolus  had 
shortened  the  course,  by  trusting  to  the  western  monsoon,  and 
stretching  across  the  Erithrean  sea,  without  compass,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Musiris.  Even  this  was  a  voyage 
of  a  year.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  spi- 
rit of  commerce  spread  among  the  Persians,  who  brought 
from  India  the  commodities  which  were  wanted  in  the  west; 
for  their  vicinity  to  India  gave  them  great  advantages  over  the 
Egyptian  merchants: 

44  But,"  the  author  adds,  "  it  also  augmented  the  danger  of 
transporting  the  variolous  contagion.  Indeed,  whatever  atten- 
tion might  have  been  paid  by  the  commanders  of  these  mer- 
chant-vessels, it  was  impossible  that  this  calamity  should  have 
been  avoided  much  longer;  and,  as  ships  coming  from  India, 
both  in  their  passage  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  to  the  Red  Sea, 
frequently  touched  at  the  Arabian  ports,  that  country  was  pe- 
culiarly exposed,  and  there  accordingly  it  was  first  observ- 
ed." p.  45. 

In  Chapter  III.  then,  we  are  informed  how  u  the  small-pox 
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appears  in  Arabia,  and  follows  the  track  of  the  Saracens."  In 
the  year  569,  the  celebrated  religious  war,  called  the  war  of 
the  Elephant,  occurred;  in  which  Mecca  is  related  to  have 
been  preserved  by  a  miraculous  destruction  of  the  invading 
army,  by  a  flight  of  supernatural  birds,  which  killed  the  Abys- 
sinians  by  dropping  small  stones  like  peas  upon  their  heads. 
Mr.  Moore  has  adduced  some  documents,  which  tend  to 
prove  that  the  small-pox  and  measles  first  appeared  in  Arabia 
in  that  year,  at  the  siege  of  Mecca,  and  that  the  two  species 
of  supernatural  birds  were  but  fabulous  representations  of 
these  two  diseases;  a  suggestion  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  after  examining  some  Abyssinian  records.  The  place 
and  period  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  was  but  too  fa- 
vourable to  their  dissemination.  They  were  accordingly  soon 
known  at  Alexandria,  where  the  first  treatise  on  the  small- 
pox was  written  by  Ahron,  (according  to  the  testimony  of 
Rhases,)  who  lived  there  daring  the  life  of  Mahomet.  This 
enthusiast,  it  is  well  known,  was  born  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Mecca  was  besieged;  and  he  and  his  successors  contri- 
buted most  fatally  to  the  extension  of  pestilence,  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  account  accords  with  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Woodville  on  the  same  subject.  The  latter 
considered  the  disease,  indeed,  to  have  been  carried  to  Alex- 
andria in  638  by  the  Arabians,  and  to  have  been  altogether 
unknown  there  before  the  siege  of  that  city.  This  he  infers 
from  the  silence  of  Paul  of  iEgina,  (who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Ahron  at  Alexandria,)  respecting  the  small-pox,  although 
this  writer  affirms  that  he  had  omitted  no  disease  then  known. 
Mr.  Moore  attempts  to  explain  this,  by  supposing  that  the 
work  of  Paul  had  been  written  before  his  settlement  at  Alex- 
andria; which  he  thinks  is  probable,  from  its  being  little  more 
than  a  compendium  of  Galen  and  Oribasius,  and  from  this 
author  being  placed  by  Hali  Abbas  as  the  last  of  the  ancients, 
while  Ahron  is  called  the  first  of  the  moderns;  the  epoch  of 
the  Hegyra,  A.  D.  622,  being  assumed  by  Hali  as  the  boun- 
dary. May  not  his  Greek  education  have  somewhat  warped 
his  observation,  and  induced  him  to  confound  the  disease  with 
other  pestilential  maladies?  It  would  seem,  as  Dr.  Woodville 
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remarks,  that  Ahron  did  not  describe  the  small-pox  as  a  new 
disease,  since  Rhases  strenuously  contends  that  the  disease 
was  known  to  Galen,  and  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  Ah- 
ron's  works. 

At  all  events  the  small-pox,  which  was  first  distinctly  des- 
cribed by  the  Arabian  physicians,  henceforth  became  the  sub- 
ject of  much  attention  among  that  restless  people,  and  attack- 
ed even  their  monarchs;  for  three  of  the  early  Caliphs  were 
described  as  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  one  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease.  Many  of  the  Arabians,  in  the  periods  subse- 
quent to  the  Hegyra,  wrote  at  length  upon  the  small-pox  and 
measles,  which  they  carried,  in  the  course  of  their  conquests, 
not  only  through  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  eastward  along 
the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ultimately  into 
Europe.  Mr.  Moore  concludes  this  chapter  by  some  amusing 
anecdotes,  well  related,  though  not  very  novel,  relating  to  the 
general  history  of  medicine,  rather  than  to  that  of  small-pox. 

In  Chapter  IV.  he  describes  the  u  diffusion  of  small-pox 
through  Europe  and  America,"  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  He  informs  us,  in  his 
waggish  way,  that  the  introduction  of  this  pestilence,  as  well 
as  the  downfal  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  in  Spain,  was"  owing 
to  a  rape  committed  by  a  king,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman;"  which  he  illustrates  by  giving  a  laconic  sketch 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  in  710,  who  established  the 
Koran  and  the  small-pox  in  that  country.  From  the  sterile 
chronicles  of  the  monks,  the  only  historians  of  those  dark 
times,  little  direct  evidence,  however,  is  to  be  obtained  of  the 
actual  progress  of  this  disease.  Military  and  religious  events 
chiefly  occupied  their  attention,  and  almost  the  only  disease, 
which  they  mention,  is  the  plague*  But  the  author  here  justly 
observes,  that  u  that  word  had  however  a  much  more  exten- 
sive signification,  than  it  has  since;  and  was  applied  then  to 
every  dangerous  epidemic:"  He  adds,  in  the  next  page,  "  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  small-pox  was  in  those  days  included 
among  the  pestilences.  For  in  the  first  translations  of  the 
work  of  Rhases,  the  small-pox  is  termed  Pestis;  and  Constan- 
tinus  Africanus,  as  well  as  many  of  the  early  medical  writers, 
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class  it  with  pestilential  fevers."  And  again,  "  the  small-pox 
being  included  in  the  term  pestilence,  explains  satisfactorily 
why  it  is  not  named  by  the  older  writers;  and  also  accounts 
for  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  the  plague  in  early  times." 
He  is  hence  convinced  that  some  of  the  epidemics,  called  the 
plague,  which  is  said  to  have  visited  France  eleven  times  in 
the  ninth,  and  six  or  seven  times  in  the  tenth  century,  "  were 
unquestionably  the  small-pox  and  measles;"  and  he  is  likewise 
of  opinion  that  the  pestilence  of  the  holy  fire,  so  terrible  and 
fatal,  and  so  often  epidemic,  must  have  been  in  many  instances 
small-pox  or  measles. 

That  this  was  really  the  case,  there  is  very  little  reason  to 
doubt.  But  surely  the  same  inference  is  applicable  to  the  more 
ancient,  as  to  these  later  periods  of  time.  And  if  physicians, 
late  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Arabian  learning  was 
well  known,  and  especially  if  such  a  physician  as  Constantine, 
deeply  versed  in  oriental  literature,  and  who  had  in  fact  spent 
thirty  years  at  Bagdad  and  Babylon,  before  he  settled  at  Sa- 
lernum,  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  small-pox  (according  to  this 
doctrine),  should  still  persist  in  classing  this  remarkable  dis- 
ease with  the  plague,  ignis  sacer,  scarlet-fever,  &c.  under  the 
common  appellation  of  pestilence; — is  it  surprising,  that  the 
earlier  physicians,  to  whom  the  distinction  had  not  been  made 
manifest,  and  who  have  done  little  more  than  echo  the  doc- 
trines of  Galen,  or  that  that  voluminous  theorist  himself,  who 
was  blinded  by  his  bile  and  phlegm,  should  confound  them  al- 
together? We  know  well  with  what  difficulty  the  human  mind 
throws  off  the  trammels  of  habit  and  early  instruction.  It  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  century  since  the  measles  and  small-pox 
were  allowed  to  be  distinct  diseases,  and  not  so  long  since  the 
chicken-pox  was  distinguished  from  the  latter;  and  half  a  cen- 
tury has  not  elapsed  since  the  scarlet-fever  and  malignant  sore 
throat  were  identified,  and  since  this  fever  was  denominated 
"putrid  measles." — It  seems  just  as  probable  that  the  pesti- 
lences of  Thucydides  and  Lucretius  were  small-pox,  as  any 
of  those  epidemics  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  to  which 
the  author  has  alluded.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  holy 
fire  was  a  distinct  epidemic,  differing  from  small-pox  and  ery- 
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sipelas,  and  resulting  from  famine,  and  therefore  less  common 
in  our  times;  but  it  appears  to  have  occurred  at  a  later  period, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it  has  commonly 
been  ascribed,  not  to  want  of  nourishment,  but  to  depraved 
and  noxious  food,  and  has  received  different  appellations  ac- 
cordingly. Thus  in  France,  it  was  called  Ergots  being  attri- 
buted to  diseased  rye;  in  Sweden,  Raphania,  from  its  sup- 
posed origin  from  eating  the  Raphanus;  and  in  Germany,  der 
kriebel  Krankhezt.  It  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  scurvy,  and 
terminates  in  a  dry  gangrene. 

Believing  the  small-pox  to  have  been  born  with  Mahomet, 
at  Mecca,  in  the  year  638  or  640,  or  at  least  to  have  first  ap- 
peared at  that  time  in  the  west,  Mr.  Moore  has  some  difficulty 
in  crediting  an  account,  which  Dr.  O'Conner  has  quoted  frpm 
some  ancient  annals  of  Ulster;  namely,  that  in  679  the  small- 
pox, (which  is  called  Bolgacfi)  was  epidemic  in  Ireland,  and 
again  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  (eighth)  century;  a 
circumstance  which  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  notion 
that  the  Moors  were  the  carriers  of  the  disease  into  Europe 
above  30  years  afterwards.  In  England,  Dr.  Short  asserts  that 
in  907,  the  Princess  Elfrida,  probably  a  daughter  of  Alfred, 
was  ill  of  the  small-pox,  but  recovered;  and  in  961,  Prince 
Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  her  grandson,  died  of  a  disease,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bertinian  Chronicle,  "  which  physicians  called 
variola  or  pocca"  This  Mr.  Moore  believes  to  be  the  earliest 
authentic  use  of  these  words.  And  he  thinks  it  "  rather  odd, 
that  the  earliest  cases  of  small-pox  in  Europe,  should  be  those 
of  a  British  princess  and  a  Flemish  prince;  as  before  that  dis- 
ease had  reached  Flanders,  it  must  have  traversed  all  the  in- 
termediate countries  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  must 
have  existed  some  time  in  the  north,  before  it  acquired  a 
Saxon  name."  (p.  90.)  This  concluding  remark  proves  that 
no  such  oddity  here  existed;  the  diseases  of  princes  are  likely 
to  be  the  first  that  are  recorded  by  historians;  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  contagion  had  reached  these  royal  courts,  demon- 
strates, not  less  satisfactorily  than  the  use  of  a  vernacular 
name,  the  previous  extensive  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
the  people. 
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This  chapter  is  concluded  by  some  curious  medical  and  his- 
torical anecdotes,  collected  from  the  saints,  and  by  some  state- 
ments in  refutation  of  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Mead,  Baron 
Dimsdale,  and  others,  that  the  small-pox  was  brought  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  returning  crusaders;  since,  in  fact,  it  reached  Eu- 
rope two  centuries  before  the  return  from  these  frantic  expe- 
ditions. In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Mr.  Moore 
finds  the  disease  mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  as  well 
as  the  blindness  produced  by  it,  the  curing  of  which  is  often 
stated  among  the  miracles  which  they  performed.  And  he  con- 
cludes by  observing,  that,  as  in  all  human  affairs  good  and 
evil  are  intermingled,  so  the  invention  of  the  compass,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  occasioned  scenes  of  misery  that 
never  were  surpassed;  and,  among  others,  the  extension  of 
small-pox  and  measles  to   another  hemisphere.   He    traces 
them  to  St.  Domingo  in  1517,  to  Cuba  in  1520,  and  after- 
wards to  Mexico,  where  in  a  very  short  time  they  destroyed 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  people.  In  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, the  diseases  have  appeared  more  lately,  but  scarcely  less 
fatally.  He  then  sums  up  these  results  of  his  inquiries. 

"  It  may  be  concluded,  from  the  foregoing  historical  sketch, 
that  the  small-pox  and  measles  had  prevailed  in  China  and 
Hindoostan  from  remote  antiquity,  probably  upwards  of  three 
thousand  years;  yet  had  not  extended  to  the  more  western  na- 
tions until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  About  this  latter 
period  the  above  maladies  reached  the  southern  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, by  vessels  trading  with  India,  and  broke  out  near  Mecca, 
during  the  war  of  the  Elephant,  in  the  year  569,  immediately 
before  the  birth  of  Mahomet. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
seventh  centuries,  they  were  spread,  by  the  Arabians,  over 
the  remaining  countries  of  Asia,  and  all  that  part  of  Africa 
which  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tun  Europe  was  contaminated,  in  consequence  of  the  Sara- 
cens invading  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France;  and  the  above 
diseases  gradually  extended  to  the  north.  They  had  certainly 
reached  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  England  in  the  tenth,  and 
probably  in  the  ninth  centuries.  And  lastly,  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  infections  were  transported  by  the  Spaniards  to 
Hispaniola,  and  soon  after  to  Mexico,  and  diffused  speedily 
over  that  hemisphere  also."  p.  110. 

In  Chapter  V.  Mr.  Moore  details,  with  considerable  erudi- 
tion, "  the  various  theories  and  treatment  of  the  small-pox 
from  its  appearance  in  Arabia,  to  the  fifteenth  century,"  begin- 
ing  with  Ahron,  who  wrote  subsequently  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Hegyra,  (622),  but  whose  works  are  lost,  except  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Rhazes,  and  ending  with  Arnold  of  Vil- 
lanova,  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  and  John  of  Gaddesden.  The  au- 
thor appears  to  have  examined  the  works  of  all  these  authors 
with  great  industry,  and  he  has  detailed  the  principal  doctrines 
and  methods  of  treatment,  which  they  have  respectively 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  the  leading 
circumstances  of  their  lives  and  characters;  so  that  this  chap- 
ter is  a  neat  but  comprehensive  compendium  of  the  medical 
history  of  Arabia,  and  is  enlivened  by  many  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  peculiar  merits  and  imperfections  of  these 
writers,  as  well  as  by  various  anecdotes  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  small-pox.  The  minute  and  amusing  account 
of  Arnoldus  de  Viilanova  evinces,  among  others,  the  zeal 
and  success  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  sifted  the  writings  of 
these  ancient  authors.  The  most  curious  parts  of  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  the  works  of  John  of 
Gaddesden,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  various  subjects  on 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  consulted  by  both  sexes,  rela- 
tive to  the  improvement  of  their  mutual  attractions.  Arnold 
treated  of  sorcery,  too,  as  of  a  malady  in  the  physician's  pro- 
vince; and  describes  many  witcheries,  and  the  potent  spells  by 
which  they  may  be  overcome.  The  terror  of  cold,  which  was 
strongly  inculcated  by  the  first  writer  on  small-pox,  Ahron, 
upon  hypothetical  principles,  was  not  less  carefully  inculcated 
by  all  subsequent  writers  down  to  Sydenham;  and  John  of 
Gaddesden  and  his  contemporaries  ascribed  much  efficacy  to 
every  thing  scarl-et,  probably  from  its  fiery  hue. 

Chapter  VI.  is  headed,  "  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Fire,  philosophy,  and  the  alexi- 
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pharmic  treatment."  The  author  has  here  shewn  the  same  able 
discrimination  of  character,  in  his  biographical  sketches  of 
the  writers,  whose  doctrines  he  briefly  describes,  and  charac- 
terizes by  some  pointed  quotation  or  appropriate  anecdote,  as 
well  as  the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  works.  Fra- 
castorius,  Paracelsus,  Fernel,  Forestus,  Mercurialis,  Senner- 
tus,  Van  Helmont,  Willis,  Riverius,  Diemerbroek,  Kircher, 
Sylvius,  and  some  others,  are  thus  passed  in  review,  with  an 
account  of  their  opinions  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  small- 
pox. 

In  the  VII.  Chapter,  the  author  treats  of  Ct  the  cold  treat- 
ment.— Sydenham,  Boerhaave."  Between  these  two  lumina- 
ries of  medical  science,  he  has  also  given  brief  accounts  of 
the  opinions  of  Etmuller  and  Doidus.  His  biographical  sketch 
of  Sydenham  is  short,  but  his  detail  of  the  particular  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  small-pox,  which  Sydenham  intro- 
duced, is  very  copious,  and  he  justly  laments  the  hypothetical 
error,  of  bleeding  in  the  last  stages  of  confluent  small-pox, 
into  which  that  able  physician  fell.  Boerhaave  admitted  that 
the  history  of  small-pox  and  measles,  which  Sydenham  left, 
could  not  be  improved;  but  from  his  general  reasonings  on 
febrile  diseases,  he  had  the  merit  of  introducing  two  essential 
improvements  on  the  practice  of  that  author,  the  exhibition 
of  aperients  in  the  beginning,  and  changing  the  antiphlogistic 
for  a  cordial  regimen  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  confluent 
small-pox. 

In  the  three  following  chapters,  the  author  has  given  an 
animated  account  of  the  discovery  and  progress  of  inocula- 
tion, from  the  Chinese  custom  of  sowing  the  small-pox,  down 
to  the  improvements  made  by  the  Suttons,  Dimsdale,  and 
others;  together  with  a  detail  of  the  controversies  which  it  ex- 
cited, and  of  the  various  publications,  religious  and  medical, 
to  which  it  gave  rise  in  this  country.  And  in  the  eleventh,  and 
last,  chapter,  he  treats  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  of 
the  final  treatment  in  which  physicians  at  length  terminated 
their  dissensions.  Mr.  Moore  then  inquires  into  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  twelve  centuries  to  remedy  this  malady;  and 
confesses  that  the  view  is  rather  mortifying  to  a  medical  phi- 
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losopher.  The  immense  general  mortality,  however,  he  justly 
remarks,  is  not  disgraceful  to  the  art  of  medicine;  because  in 
individual  cases  the  fatality  of  the  disease  has  been  much  di* 
minished  by  the  improvements  in  practice,  and  especially  by 
inoculation,  and  indeed  in  no  disease  perhaps  has  the  salutary 
influence  of  medicine  been  more  conspicuous.  For  in  countries 
where  ignorance  of  the  disease  prevailed,  the  small-pox  has 
proved  a  most  fatal  pestilence;  but  here,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community,  who  submitted  to  professional  instruc- 
tion, have  escaped  all  the  calamities  incident  to  the  disease. 
The  mischief  has  arisen  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing all  persons  to  resort  to  inoculation;  and  under  that  im- 
possibility, it  has  been  increased  from  the  want  of  some  laws 
of  exclusion,  analogous    to  those  of   quarantine,  by  which 
those,  who  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation,  should  be  pre- 
vented from  exposing  the  inoculated  persons  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  liable  to  the  infection.  A  recent  decision  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  however,  has  shown,  that  such  an  ex- 
posure, where  it  produces  the  disease  in  others,  is  a  misde- 
meanour by  common  law,  and  a  medical  practitioner,  and  an 
ignorant  mother,  have  recently  been  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment for  being  guilty  of  this  act.  We  submit  to  the  most  se- 
vere laws  of  quarantine,  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  contagion,  (laws  which  allow  any  individual  to 
take  the  life  of  a  person  seen  in  the  act  of  breaking  them)  and 
there  seems  no  sound  reason  why  we  should  not  guard  against 
the  wilful  propagation  of  domestic  contagion,  by  a  law  which 
should  preclude  all  persons  infected  with  the  small-pox  from 
mixing  with  the  public. 

u  Some  opposition,"  says  the  author^  in  his  concluding  para- 
graph, "  might  be  expected  from  those  who  live  by  spreading 
contagion  among  the  community.  But  there  are  a  set  of  men 
Whose  immoral  conduct  merits  rather  the  castigation  of  the 
magistrate,  than  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  And  few 
even  of  them  would  have  the  effrontery  to  raise  objections  to 
a  statute  for  extinguishing  the  most  fatal  pestilence  that  ever 
preyed  upon  man;  which,  like  the  benign  law  for  abolishing 
the  slave-trade,  would  reflect  lustre  on  the  mover,  adorn  the 
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annals  of  parliament,  and  add  grace  to  the  sovereign;  and 
would  likewise  form  (though  it  may  spoil  the  climax)  the 
most  agreeable  conclusion  possible  to  the  eventful  History  of 
the  Small-Pox." 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  work  will  af* 
ford  some  idea  of  the  very  complete  view,  which  the  industry 
and  ability  of  the  author  have  enabled  him  to  present,  of  the 
evidence  which  is  extant  respecting  the  progress  and  treat* 
ment  of  the  small-pox;  but  it  will  afford  no  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  various  collateral  information,  connected  with  me- 
dical history,  with  which  it  abounds,  and  of  the  sprightliness 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  detailed,  both  of  which  contri* 
bute  to  extend  its  interest  beyond  that  of  the  medical  reader* 


Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder" of  Andalusia,  which  ap* 
pear ed  at  Cadiz  in  the  Tears  1800,  1804,  1810,  and  1813; 
-with  a  detailed  Account  of  that  fatal  Epidemic,  as  it  pre* 
vailed  at  Gibraltar  during  the  Autumnal  Months  of  1 804; 
also  Observations  on  the  Remitting  and  Intermitting  Fever, 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  at  Colchester,  after  the  Re- 
turn of  the  Troops  from  the  Expedition  to  Zealand  in  1809, 
By  Sir  James  Fellowes,  M.  D.  &c.  &c,  pp.  484.  London, 
1815.  Longman  and  Co. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  January,  1816.} 

This  work  comes  from  the  very  highest  authority,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  professional  rank  of  the  author,  but  much 
more  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  availed  himself  of 
his  opportunities  of  examining  minutely  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes.  Sir  James  Fellowes  has  divided  his  book  into  five 
Reports.  The  first  relates  to  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Ca- 
diz in  1800;  the  second  to  that  of  Gibraltar  and  Malaga  in 
1804;  the  third  to  the  fever  of  Cadiz  in  1810;  the  fourth  to 
that  of  1813  in  the  same  city;  and  the  fifth  Report  relates  to 
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the  Walcheren  fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Colchester  in  1809.  To 
these  are  added  a  Conclusion,  and  eight  Appendices. 

Sir  James  Fellowes  had  been  with  Admiral  Christian  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  had  only  too  many  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  pestilential  fever  which  committed  such  ravages 
among  our  soldiers  in  St.  Domingo.  He  is  therefore  good  au- 
thority, when  he  describes  the  peninsular  fever  as  "  appearing 
under  a  similar  form  of  malignity,  and  showing  many  of  the 
strongly  marked  characters  of  the  St.  Domingo  fever."  Upon 
this  point,  and  indeed  upon  almost  every  point,  Sir  James 
entertains  opinions  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Pym,  and, 
like  him,  strongly  combats  the  account  which  Dr.  Bancroft 
has  given  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  these 
diseases.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  contagious  na- 
ture, at  least  of  the  peninsular  fever,  after  having  perused  the 
documents  collected  by  Sir  James  Fellowes.  Whether  he  has 
been  successful  or  not  in  tracing  the  introduction  of  the  fever 
into  particular  places,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  However 
satisfactory  the  proof  of  such  a  fact  might  be,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  it,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  explanation  in 
controversy;  and,  in  disputing  about  circumstances  of  very 
secondary  importance,  we  lose  sight  of  the  much  more  con- 
clusive evidence  derived  from  an  extended  view  of  the  whole. 
Although  we  have  so  lately  expressed  our  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  confirming  them  by  some  ge- 
neral arguments  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  instructive 
volume  before  us. 

The  first  is  the  total  disproportion  between  the  increased 
number  of  deaths,  and  any  supposable  increase  of  any  alleged 
endemic  cause.  Even  if  it  were  ascertained  that  the  weather 
in  these  destructive  years  was  somewhat  hotter  or  colder,  or 
drier  or  moister  than  usual,  we  should  only  expect  the  ende- 
mic diseases  to  be  proportionally  more  severe  and  more  nu- 
merous than  usual;  at  the  most  we  should  expect  a  very  un- 
healthy year;  but  the  change  in  the  peninsular  diseases  was 
not  in  degree,  it  was  in  character.  It  was  not  merely  that  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  were  attacked,  and  that  of 
these  a  much  larger  proportion  died,  but  we  find  that,  in  these 
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pestilential  years,  few  escaped,  and  of  those  attacked  the  mor- 
tality was  excessive.  In  Cadiz,  in  1800,  the  population  was 
57,500;  48,520  were  attacked,  and  7387  died,  while  the 
average  deaths  in  a  year  did  not  exceed  2616;  in  Seville  the 
population  was  70,488;  61,718  were  attacked,  and  16,685 
died;  and  in  Gibraltar  in  1804,  the  garrison  consisted  of  about 
4000  men;  in  the  monthly  return  for  August  there  were  83 
sick,  in  that  for  October  there  were  565.  The  average  deaths 
among  the  military  in  a  year  were  72;  during  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  command  only  39  in  two  years;  during  the  epidemic, 
in  four  months,  918  died,  and  164  of  their  wives  and  children; 
while  of  14,000  inhabitants  only  28  escaped  the  disease,  and 
5028  died. 

The  next  general  argument  is  derived  from  the  history  of 
the  various  epidemics  of  this  disease  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  peninsula.  Its  recent  introduction,  the  distant  pe- 
riods at  which  it  has  appeared,  the  partial,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  word,  desultory,  manner  in  which  it  has  affected  the 
peninsula,  all  militate  strongly  against  its  endemic  origin.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  Spain  had  been 
repeatedly  visited  by  the  plague  derived  from  Barbary  or  the 
Levant,  which  confined  its  ravages  to  particular  places,  or  ex- 
tended them  more  widely,  as  more  or  less  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  with  infected  places. 

In  1730,  the  disorder  since  known  by  the  name  of  El  vomito 
negro,  or  black  vomit,  first  made  its  appearance  in  Cadiz,  and 
destroyed 

"  Great  numbers  of  persons,  very  few  having  escaped  who 
were  attacked  by  the  disease.  In  the  year  following,  it  pre- 
vailed with  equal  fury,  and  spread  general  alarm  throughout 
the  country;  two  symptoms  were  particularly  noted  as  being 
most  fatal  in  this  disorder,  which  had  not  been  before  observ- 
ed in  Spain;  viz.  spots  of  a  livid,  yellow,  or  dark  colour,  that 
covered  the  body,  and  were  the  certain  forerunners  of  the 
black  vomit:  the  physicians  were  of  opinion,  that  the  malady 
was  of  a  pestilential  nature,  and  they  advised  the  magistrates 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions." 
It  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  vessel  from  Spanish 
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America,  and  that  it  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  year  1 730  was  remarkable  for  its  drought,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  caused  the  influenza  then  prevalent. 

The  vomito  negro  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Malaga  in 
1741,  and  it  was  also  said  to  have  been  introduced  there  by  a 
vessel  from  South  America.  It  carried  off  upwards  of  10,000 
persons.  It  again  appeared  in  1764,  but  was  confined  to  Cadiz, 
nor  even  there  was  it  very  fatal  or  general.  The  preceding 
spring  and  summer  had  been  remarkably  dry.  This  epidemic 
has  been  briefly  described  by  Dr.  J.  Lind,  whose  opinion  was, 
"  that  the  fever  may  be  communicated  by  contagion,  but  that 
this  contagion  is  very  slight,  unless  co-operating  with  a  bad 
air,  and  in  a  ship  is  often  greatly  checked,  if  not  wholly  des- 
troyed, by  going  out  into  the  open  sea." 

It  again  appeared  in  Cadiz  about  the  beginning  of  August 
1800,  in  the  Barrio  de  Santa  Maria.  Although  at  first  confined 
to  this  district,  it  continued  daily  to  gain  ground;  but,  on  the 
5th  of  August  the  people  went  in  procession  through  the  town 
to  appease  the  supposed  anger  of  the  Deity,  and  in  five  days 
time,  cases  of  fever  were  reported  in  the  other  Barrios.  About 
the  middle  of  September  the  deaths  amounted  to  200  daily. 
In  October  the  mortality  began  to  diminish,  and  on  the  12th 
the  city  was  declared  to  be  healthy.  Towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust the  neighbouring  towns  were  not  yet  infected;  but  about 
that  time  it  reached  Isla  de  Leon,  Port-Royal,  Chiclana, 
Puerta  de  Santa  Maria,  St.  Lucar,  and  Rota.  It  also  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages  in  Seville  and  Xeres,  but  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Sierra  Morena.  During  the  years  1799  and 
1800,  the  true  plague  almost  depopulated  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary,  which  caused  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  to  establish  re- 
gulations and  measures  of  precaution,  for  the  safety  of  the 
garrison;  which,  in  fact,  remained  perfectly  healthy,  with 
plague  on  the  one  side,  and  yellow  fever  on  the  other. 

In  1801,  the  yellow  fever  appeared  at  Medina  Sidonia,  but 
soon  ceased,  and  extended  no  farther. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  1803,  it  broke  out  in  Malaga, 
and  carried  off  great  numbers.  It  declined  as  usual  in  the 
month  of  December,  but  only  to  burst  forth  with  increased  vi- 
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rulence  early  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year;  and,  upon 
this  occasion,  it  extended  its  ravages  in  every  direction.  The 
cities  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Velez  Malaga,  Carthagena,  and 
Alicant,  on  the  east-side  of  Spain;  Antequera,  Cadiz,  and  the 
towns  on  the  west-side,  as  far  as  Ayamonte,  were  severally 
attacked.  It  also  affected  Leghorn,  but  no  other  part  of  Italy, 
and  the  lofty  fortress  of  Penon  de  Velez  on  the  north-west  of 
Africa.  At  last  our  own  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  doomed 
to  suffer  severely,  and  the  28th  of  August  1804  is  fixed  upon 
as  the  day  when  the  first  case  occurred.  With  the  approach 
of  the  cold  weather,  it  once  more  ceased  all  over  Spain  for 
some  years. 

In  1810,  Cadiz  was  once  more  attacked,  about  the  11th  of 
September;  great  mortality  from  the  ship  or  jail  fever  having 
taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  among  the  French 
prisoners  of  Dupont's  army  confined  on  board  hulks.  This 
year  it  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  on  this  side  of 
the  peninsula,  and  even  spared  the  Isla  de  Leon,  to  which  the 
British  troops  had  been  removed  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  disease  having  reappeared;  but  it  prevailed  at  Carthagena, 
and  slightly  at  Gibraltar;  and  about  the  16th  or  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  distant  island  of  Teneriffe,  but  did  not  extend  to 
any  other  part  of  the  Canaries. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  continued  to  suffer  in  1811,  when 
the  rest  of  Spain  was  healthy. 

Early  in  September  1813,  the  last  peninsular  epidemic 
which  we  hope  it  will  be  our  duty  to  record,  began  in  Cadiz, 
from  whence  it  spread  to  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  several  other 
places,  to  which  the  emigrants  from  Cadiz  retired.  Gibraltar 
was  also  visited  by  it  this  season. 

When  we  carefully  consider  this  chronological  notice  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  peninsula,  which  it  has  cost  us  some  trouble 
to  extract  from  the  publications  of  Sir  James  Fellowes  and 
Mr.  Pym,  and  trace  their  progress  upon  the  map,  connected 
with  the  local  circumstances  of  the  places,  whether  infected 
or  healthy,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  account  for  its  progress 
upon  any  general  principle  of  peculiarity  of  local  circum- 
stances, or  atmospheric  influence,  independent  of  contagion. 
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The  third  general  argument,  and  one  perhaps  still  more  con- 
clusive, is  derived  from  the  effect  of  quarantine  and  seclusion, 
in  preserving  places  or  individuals  from  the  disease  when  it 
was  prevalent,  and  of  separation  of  the  sick  in  putting  a  stop 
to  its  further  progress.  Sir  James  Fellowes's  Reports  abound 
with  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  fact,  and  to  them  we 
must  refer  our  readers.  We  shall  only  extract  one  or  two. 

When  it  prevailed  in  Murcia,  in  1811,  the  French  drew  a 
cordon  of  troops  around  the  infected  district,  and  it  did  not 
extend  beyond  it.  (p.  239.)  In  18 10  and  1813,  when  the  French 
occupied  Malaga,  and  had  little  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  Malaga  remained  healthy.  Many  cities,  as 
Aguilar,  (p.  195,)  Xeres,  (p.  291,)  remained  free  from  the 
disease,  while  it  extended  to  others  much  more  remote,  where 
no  precautions  were  taken.  Even  in  infected  towns,  those  who 
avoided  communication  with  the  diseased  escaped,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  convicts  in  Cadiz,  and  of  the  work- 
men in  the  dock-yard  at  Gibraltar. 

The  last  argument  is  the  counterpart  of  the  former,  the  nu- 
merous proofs  of  its  being  directly  conveyed  or  communi- 
cated by  personal  intercourse,  when  no  other  circumstance 
seemed  to  favour  its  propagation.  Of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  no- 
tice its  appearance  in  1804,  in  the  fortress  of  Penon  de  Velez, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Barbary,  distant  in  regard  to  situa- 
tion, but  receiving  all  its  supplies  from  Malaga,  while  no  other 
part  of  Barbary  suffered  from  it.  The  instances  in  individuals 
adduced  by  Sir  James  are  very  numerous  and  striking. 

We  have  entered  much  more  at  length  than  we  intended 
into  the  proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  be- 
cause we  consider  the  establishment  or  refutation  of  that  point 
to  be  of  the  very  greatest  practical  importance. 

Sir  James  also  confirms,  by  many  instances,  the  curious  fact 
which  we  first  learned  from  Mr.  Pym,  but  which  seems  to 
have  been  observed  very  soon  by  the  Spanish  physicians,  that 
this  disease  attacks  persons  but  once  in  their  life. 

M  Professor  Arejuia  closes  his  observations  with  the  follow- 
ing remark: 

"  The  yellow-fever  of  Andalusia  only  attacks  persons  once 
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in  their  lives,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  physician 
to  know  this,  in  order  to  form  his  prognostic  and  his  plan  of 
cure,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  who  may  have  passed 
through  the  disorder,  that  both  of  them,  being  assured  of  this 
fact,  may  step  forward  without  fear  to  the  relief  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures who  may  hereafter  be  afflicted  with  so  dreadful 
a  malady." 

Sir  James  Fellowes  has  prefixed  to  the  account  of  each  epi- 
demic, an  excellent  medical  topography  of  the  places  where 
it  prevailed;  and,  in  the  appendix,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
climate  and  weather,  founded  on  the  most  accurate  meteorolo- 
gical observations.  For  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease  itself,  especially  as  assisting  us 
in  forming  our  prognosis,  on  its  pathological  effects,  and  its 
method  of  treatment,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  Be- 
sides his  personal  experience,  his  work  contains  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information,  derived  from  the  best  publications  by 
the  physicians  of  Spain,  whose  individual  merits  Sir  James 
was  well  qualified  to  appreciate. 
The  fifth  report  contains 

"  Observations  on  the  bilious,  or  autumnal  remitting  and 
intermitting  fever  (called  the  Walcheren  fever),  with  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the  military 
hospitals  at  Colchester  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  1809." 

It  does  not  admit  of  analysis,  but  contains  many  excellent 
observations,  of  which  we  shall  select  a  few.  First,  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

"  On  referring  to  the  returns  of  the  sick  that  came  under 
his  charge  to  England,  Mr.  Jones  informed  me  that  he  ob- 
served one  company  of  the  right  wing  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  others,  having  only  one  man  ill;  and  on  enquiring  into  the 
cause  of  their  exemption  from  disease,  it  was  found,  that, 
when  the  troops  entered  their  cantonments,  strict  orders  had 
been  given  to  prevent  their  smoking  in  any  of  the  barns,  for 
the  fear  of  accidents  from  fire. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  order,  it  was  customary  for  the 
men  in  the  evening,  after  they  had  thrown  off  their  accoutre*- 
Vol.  VI.  3  S  No.  24, 
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merits,  and  many  of  them  part  of  their  dress,  to  take  their 
pipes  and  sit  under  the  trees,  or  rest  themselves  in  other  open 
and  exposed  situations,  where  they  enjoyed  the  conversation 
of  their  comrades,  in  some  instances  probably  to  a  late  hour; 
whilst  the  men  belonging  to  the  company  alluded  to,  being 
quartered  in  rather  a  better  description  of  house,  were  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  their  pipes  in  a  large  kitchen,  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Dutch  family;  here  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
exhalations  so  prejudicial  to  health  in  such  climates  and  under 
such  circumstances,  when  the  constitution  was  more  liable  to 
be  acted  upon,  viz.  in  a  state  of  inactivity  after  fatigue  or  ex- 
ercise." p.  343. 

u  The  interesting  observation  communicated  by  the  sur- 
geon of  the  43d,  of  the  comparative  healthy  state  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  right  wing  over  all  the  others  in  that  regiment,  is 
highly  deserving  of  attention;  more  real  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  a  single  fact,  so  stated,  than 
from  volumes  written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  military  dis- 
eases: it  shews  how  much  depends  on  the  attention  of  com- 
manding and  medical  officers  of  regiments  to  all  the  minutiae 
connected  with  their  interior  economy. 

"  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  troops  were  taken  out  to 
exercise  before  sun-rise.  The  danger  of  allowing  the  men  to  be 
under  arms  every  morning  an  hour  before  day-light,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that 
after  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  preserving 
the  health  of  soldiers  in  such  unwholesome  climates,  no  pre- 
cautions seem  to  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  fatal 
consequences  of  exposure  to  the  damp  and  noxious  exhala- 
tions." p.  345. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  cure, 

44  From  the  appearances  which  were  observed  in  these  dis- 
sections, we  were  led  to  draw  the  following  conclusions;  that 
the  original  disorder  was  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  inducing 
a  considerable  vascular  excitement  and  determination  to  par- 
ticular organs,  especially  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  that  the 
derangements  in  their  functions  occasioned  those  relapses  or 
subsequent  returns  of  fever  which  took  place  at  distant  pe- 
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riods  and  at  lengthened  intervals,  from  the  original  or  prima- 
ry attack. 

"  In  fact,  we  found  that  no  radical  or  perfect  cure  could  be 
obtained  until  the  congestions  which  had  been  formed  in  those 
important  organs  were  either  lessened  or  removed;  and  by 
keeping  in  view  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  bilious 
remittents  of  warm  climates,  and  the  remitting  and  intermit- 
ting fevers  of  our  own  latitudes,  in  which  derangements  in 
the  bilious  secretions  are  so  remarkable,  a  correspondent  plan 
of  cure  was  adopted,  and  was  attended  with  the  happiest  re- 
sult." p.  360. 

"  The  general  plan  of  treatment  at  first,  was  to  open  the 
body  by  means  of  five  or  six  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mer- 
cury, with  an  equal  quantity  of  c.  ext.  of  colocynth,  followed 
up  by  the  senna  infusion,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  after 
which  the  submuriate  and  antimonial  fluid  were  given  every 
three  or  four  hours  in  small  doses,  and  continued,  either  with 
or  without  mercurial  friction  upon  the  side,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  patient  and  the  period  of  the  disorder,  or  until 
the  mouth  became  slightly  affected. 

"  The  warm  bath,  fomentations,  and  blisters  to  the  side 
were  also  employed,  together  with  an  anodyne  draught,  and 
occasionally  the  camphorated  mixture,  with  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, &c. 

"  In  the  most  obstinate  cases,  it  was  found  necessary  to  push 
the  mercurial  friction  to  some  length,  so  as  to  induce  ptya- 
lism;  and  when  there  was  appearance  of  remission,  the  bark 
was  given,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  with  an 
aromatic;  wine  was  also  allowed  in  small  quantities  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

"This  was  the  usual  method  we  followed  throughout  the 
month  of  September;  but  in  October  and  November  we  had 
occasion  sometimes  to  use  the  lancet;  and  in  the  cases  of  re- 
lapse particularly,  the  best  effects  seemed  to  follow  the  loss  of 
blood. 

"  As  we  had  reason  to  suspect  that  these  attacks  of  fever 
were  connected  with  abdominal  inflammation,  cupping-glasses 
were  employed  in  preference;  and  after  fomenting  the  parts. 
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they  were  applied  either  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
or  spleen,  where  the  pain  was  most  complained  of,  and  great 
relief  invariably  followed  from  this  topical  bleeding-"  p.  363. 

"  When  Sydenham  complained  that  he  knew  of  no  success- 
ful  method  of  treating  intermittents,  as  the  bark,  which  had 
always  had  the  appellation  of  a  specific,  rather  checked  their 
progress  than  removed  the  cause  of  the  disease;  those  conges- 
tions were  not  suspected  which  have  been  shown  to  exist  to  a 
great  degree  in  consequence  of  the  strong  determinations  to 
the  viscera,  which  very  early  take  place;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  disorder  could  be  radically  cured,  until  the  irritation 
which  they  occasion  in  the  system  was  entirely  removed. 

"  It  is  not  however  by  throwing'  in  mercury,  and  pouring  in 
the  bark,  that  this  effect  is  to  be  produced;  these  are  terms  to 
be  met  with  in  some  late  writers,  and  they  are  not  less  impro- 
per than  the  indiscriminate  and  empirical  manner  in  which 
those  invaluable  medicines  have  been  employed. 

"  The  smallest  quantity  of  mercury  will  often  (as  it  is  well 
known)  affect  some  constitutions  so  speedily,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  rule  for  its  administration  in  these 
fevers. 

w  I  have  generally  found  great  advantage  to  result  from  its 
being  introduced  gradually  into  the  habit,  and  its  action  to  be 
rendered  more  certain  by  being  given  in  small  doses,  and  at 
distant  intervals."  p.  283. 

**  In  the  distribution  of  the  extra  diets,  or  what  are  termed 
medical  comforts,  a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  me- 
dical officer  in  attendance;  but  one  general  principle  was  ad- 
mitted by  all,  and  acted  upon  throughout  the  establishment; 
that  -wine  and  spirits  were  not  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  removal  of  the  Walefreren  fever,  as  it  was  called;  and 
that,  during  the  progress  of  convalescence,  the  management  and 
quantity  of  diet  was  to  be  considered  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  effecting  a  perfect  recovery.  A  very  contrary  opinion 
had  long  prevailed,  and  it  is  the  popular  one  in  the  army,  that 
the  British  soldier  required  more  nourishment  and  more  ani- 
mal food  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  hence  arose  the 
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profuse  and  liberal  allowance  of  every  article  that  could  be 
thought  of,  which  tended  rather  to  satiate,  than  to  satisfy  the 
appetites  of  persons  recovering  from  acute  disease."  p.  332. 


On  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  requiring  the  differ- 
ent Operations  of  Amputation,  -with  their  After-treatment: 
establishing  the  Advantages  of  Amputation  on  the  Field  of 
Battle  to  the  Delay  usually  recommended,  &c.  £s?c.  £sfc.  With 
Four  explanatory  Plates.  By  J.  G.  Guthrie,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London;  Deputy  Inspector  of  Mili- 
tary Hospitals.  8vo.  pp.  384.  Longman  and  Co.  London, 
1815. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April  1816.] 

Of  this  book  we  may  with  truth  say,  "  Indocti  discant,  et 
ament  meminisse  periti."  The  experienced  and  intelligent 
surgeon  will  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  interest  with 
which  he  has  perused  it;  but  to  the  junior  and  less  experienced 
members  of  the  profession,  and  especially  to  the  younger  mi- 
litary surgeon,  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Guthrie  must  prove  an 
invaluable  gift.  A  work  of  this  kind  was,  in  truth,  wanted  for 
their  instruction;  and  the  desideratum  has  been  most  happily 
supplied,  not  by  an  ordinary  surgeon,  but  by  one  bred  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  reader,  too,  is  introduced 
to  this  great  school  of  military  surgery,  and  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  its  horrors,  its  dangers,  and  privations.  But,  amidst 
the  difficulties  and  privations  of  active  campaigns,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  observe  with  what  order  and  precision  the  medical 
arrangements  have  been  conducted  during  the  dreadful  war 
of  the  peninsula;  and  to  learn  that  our  brave  troops  had  the 
advantage  of  being  succoured  by  surgeons  of  first-rate  talents 
and  acquirements.  Such,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the 
zeal  and  talents  of  the  more  experienced  surgeons  of  the  staff, 
that  the  camp  and  field  were  converted  into  schools  for  the 
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instruction  and  training  of  the  younger  medical  officers,  by  all 
the  aids  of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  And,  though  we  know- 
that  almost  all  the  medical  recruits  who  were  sent  out  to  the 
army  had  received  what  is  called  a  regular  and  liberal  medi- 
cal education,  and  had  not  received  their  certificates  or  diplo- 
ma till  after  a  regular  inquisitorial  examination,  though  many 
had  received  even  the  highest  honours  of  medicine,  yet  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  camp  were  necessary  to 
make  them  actual  surgeons,  and  they  soon  became  excellent. 
Military  surgery,  like  military  success  and  glory,  is  indeed 
of  late  date  amongst  us;  and,  to  judge  from  the  specimen  be- 
fore us,  we  think  we  have  now  no  less  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 


The  practical  conclusions  of  this  interesting  volume  Mr. 
Guthrie  disclaims  as  exclusively  his  own;  and  he  wishes  them 
to  be  considered,  in  every  thing  that  is  useful,  as  the  result  of 
the  general  experience  of  the  British  military  surgeons  who 
have  served  in  the  late  campaigns. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  department  of 
military  surgery  is  that  so  often  discussed,  with  regard  to  the 
proper  period  for  amputating — whether,  when  such  operations 
are  necessary,  they  ought  to  be  performed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, immediately  or  soon  after  the  injury  received,  or  not  till 
after  the  removal  of  the  wounded  into  hospital  or  quarters, 
and  when  the  first  train  of  supervening  accidents  have  been 
subdued. 

The  whole  merits  of  this  hitherto  disputed  point  are  most 
ably  investigated  by  our  author  in  his  first  section;  but  the 
question  seems  now  finally  determined,  by  the  experience  of 
military  surgeons,  in  favour  of  early  and  immediate  amputa- 
tion, when  the  limb  cannot  otherwise  be  saved.  Wiseman,  Le 
Dran,  and  Ranby,  who  learned  their  surgery  in  the  field  of 
battle,  are  all  advocates  for  immediate  amputation;  and,  per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  Bilguer,  the  opposite  seems  to  have 
grown  up  with,  and  to  have  been  defended,  chiefly  by  men  of 
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limited  experience  in  military  surgery.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  which  have  for  some  time  past  desolated  the  fairest 
parts  of  Europe,  both  the  Continental  and  the  British  sur- 
geons rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  delay;  but  experience  has 
now  taught  both  the  French  and  the  British  surgeons  the  ad- 
vantages of  operating  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  objections  made  to  this  appear  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  theoretical  grounds; — these  are  examined  and  re-v 
futed  in  a  very  luminous  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr. 
Guthrie;  but  the  argument  drawn  from  actual,  extensive,  and 
general  experience,  is  so  paramount,  as  to  render  all  other  ex- 
position of  the  merits  of  the  question  most  unnecessary  in 
this  place. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a  man  must  lose 
a  limb,  he  had  better  lose  it  immediately,  than  after  three  or 
four  weeks  of  pain,  and  suffering,  and  fever,  and  inflammation, 
suppuration,  gangrene,  and  danger.  It  is  certain  also,  that,  in 
this  struggle,  many  would  die  before  the  period  of  his  last 
chance  for  recovery  by  amputation  could  arrive;  but  even  this 
period,  when  the  patient  has  survived  and  attained  it,  is  less 
favourable  for  the  operation  than  the  moment  when  the  acci- 
dent was  received;  and,  of  any  equal  numbers  of  operations 
performed,  the  one  number  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  other 
at  the  secondary  period,  it  appears  in  evidence,  that  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  former  recover  than  of  the  latter. 
As  the  most  satisfying  proof  of  this  leading  fact,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  the  following  tables  from 
the  book  now  before  us: 
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"  Return  of  the  capital  operations  performed  at  the  hospital 
stations,  between  the  21st  of  June  and  the  24th  December, 
1813,  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  Excellency 
Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  being  a  period  of 
six  months,  from  the  advance  of  the  British  army  from 
Portugal,  until  its  establishment  in  winter  quarters  in  front 
of  Bayonne. 

%  1 


l 


Amputation  of  the  upper  extremities,  296     116     105       75 
Lower  extremities.   .  .  •  • •  255     149       65       41 

Total  number  of  operations, 551     265     170     116 

The  operations  at  the  shoulder-joint  not  included. 

"  Return  of  the  capital  operations  performed  in  the  same  pe- 
riod on  the  field  of  battle,  and  for  the  most  part  kept  in  re- 
gimental and  divisional  hospitals* 
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Amputation  of  the  upper  extremities,    163 
Lower  extremities, 128 

Total  number  of  operations, 291       24     107     160 

"  The  cases  marked  "  under  cure,"  in  both  statements,  hav- 
ing passed  the  period  of  danger,  are  considered  as  recovered; 
and  from  this  it  will  appear  that  the  comparative  loss,  in  the 
secondary  or  delayed  operations,  and  primary  or  immediate 
operations,  is  as  follows: 

Secondary.  Primary. 

Upper  extremities, 12      to       1 

Lower  extremities, 3      to       1 
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"  This  difference  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  so 
well  known  to  all  the  surgeons  of  the  British  army,  as  a  con- 
stant occurrence,  that  there  is  no  longer  among  them  any  doubt 
on  the  subject;  and  the  following  statement  of  operations  per- 
formed on  officers  and  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  the  battle 
of  Toulouse,  will  probably  be  even  more  satisfactory;  as  the 
medical  duties  both  in  the  field  on  the  day  of  action,  and  in  the 
hospitals  afterwards,  until  the  final  evacuation  of  Toulouse, 
were  more  immediately  under  my  observation  and  control. 

"  Primary  Operations  on  the  Field  of  Battle. 


Upper  extremities, 
Lower  extremities, 
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Total  of  primary  amputations,  47 
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"  Of  the  eight  that  died  of  amputation  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, three  were  shortly  after  the  operation;  which  was 
performed  as  high  as  possible  in  the  thigh  by  the  circular  in- 
cision, and  one  officer. 


"  Secondary  or  delayed  operations  in  General  Hospital. 
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Upper  extremities, 
Lower  extremities, 
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Total  of  delayed,  or  secondary  amputations,  51       21         30 

The  reasons  of  this  difference  of  success  are,  that,  in  the 
primary  operations,  the  amputations  have  been  performed  on 
a  healthy  subject,  and  on  sound  soft  parts;  and  hence  the 
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stump  generally  heals  by  the  first  intention,  and  without  acci- 
dents. In  the  secondary  amputations,  on  the  contrary,  the 
health  has  been  broken  by  much  suffering  for  three  weeks, 
or  more;  and  the  soft  parts  which  are  cut  by  the  surgeon 
have  been  altered  by  inflammation;  hence  the  stumps  seldom 
heal  without  suppuration;  often  they  ulcerate;  and  sometimes 
the  limb  becomes  gangrenous,  or  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
fever,  and  dies  from  internal  suppurations. 

On  the  subject  of  gangrene  we  have  also  some  excellent  and 
judicious  observations  from  Mr.  Guthrie;  and  especially  from 
one  kind  of  gangrene  peculiar  to  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  ex- 
tremities,— that  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  wound  of 
the  principal  arteries  of  a  limb.  The  gangrene  in  this  case 
commonly  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  below  the 
wound,  perhaps  in  the  toes  and  fingers,  and  spreads  upwards; 
and  the  experience  of  Mr.  Guthrie  leads  him  to  conclude, 
that  this  case  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  wait- 
ing in  gangrene  for  the  line  of  separation,  before  proceeding 
to  amputate. 

y "  Having  lost  all  the  cases  of  gangrene  succeeding  to 
wounds  of  arteries,  and  other  cases  of  greater  injury,  in  which 
it  supervened  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  without  much  pre- 
vious inflammation,  I  began  to  think  it  an  error  to  wait  for 
the  line  of  separation,  when  there  appeared  but  little  prospect 
of  its  formation.  In  two  cases  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
in  which  I  had  reason  to  think  the  gangrene  was  of  this  kind, 
I  amputated  with  success;  a  third  died  after  amputation,  but 
not  of  gangrene  affecting  the  stump;  and  a  fourth  and  fifth, 
which  I  left  for  the  appearance  of  the  line  of  separation,  or 
the  cessation  of  the  gangrene,  very  soon  died.  This  practice, 
in  cases  of  severe  injury,  after  gun-shot  wounds,  has  succeed- 
ed in  the  hands  of  others,  even  in  England." 

After  discussing  all  the  questions  and  points  of  practice 
connected  with  amputations,  generally  as  connected  with  gun- 
shot wounds,  Mr.  Guthrie  proceeds,  in  distinct  sections,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  particular  operations. 

Under  each  head  he  not  only  describes  the  modes  of  ope- 
rating, but,  with  a  freedom  and  ability  which  experience  alone 
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can  give,  he  points  out  the  nature,  variety,  and  extent  of  those 
wounds  and  accidents  which  require  the  operations  in  ques- 
tion. These  observations  are  most  valuable  and  instructive, 
but  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment  or  analysis;  and  this  is  a 
book  which  we  are  most  unwilling  to  save  any  one  the  trou- 
ble, we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  perus- 
ing. The  account  of  the  operations  performed  at  the  hip  and 
shoulder  joint,  are  especially  interesting.  The  former  opera- 
tion has  been  more  than  once  performed  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and 
other  British  surgeons;  we  regret  to  add,  that  in  one  case  only 
has  it  been  completely  successful.  But  this  one  is  sufficient  to 
justify  an  operation  from  which  surgeons  in  general  have 
shrunk.  The  operation  of  the  shoulder-joint  has  become  as 
perfect  and  as  successful  as  any  other  operation. 

A  surgeon  in  private  practice,  who  performs  a  few  annual 
and  great  operations,  is  still  timid  and  apprehensive,  com- 
pared to  the  military  surgeon;  and  there  is-  nothing  more 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  than  that  confidence  and  intre- 
pidity which  the  military  surgeon  acquires,  and  which  is  in 
truth  so  necessary  for  him  to  have  in  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant and  arduous  duties.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  no  silly  fears  of 
haemorrhagy  and  uncompressed  arteries,  in  cases  where  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  confidence.  He  cares  not,  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  whether  he  has  a  tourniquet  or  not;  an  instrument 
which  in  some  cases  is,  indeed,  useless,  as  in  operations  at  the 
great  joints.  In  these  he  trusts  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  manual  compression  of  the  artery  above  the  cla- 
vicle, and  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

"The  fear  usually  entertained  by  surgeons,  is  that  of  in- 
controllable  haemorrhage;  and  Mr.  John  Bell  (whose  works 
have  done  so  much  good  in  the  surgery  of  arteries),  has  here 
done  much  mischief,  in  persuading  many  young  men  that 
haemorrhage  from  large  arteries  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  any 
pressure;  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  principal  errors 
of  his  work,  in  relation  to  military  surgery,  and  is  indeed  al- 
most as  great  an  error  as  any  he  has  laboured  so  effectually  to 
overturn. 

"  He  says,  p.  415  of  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  '  I  will  re- 
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peat  with  confidence  what  I  have  frequently  affirmed,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  suppress  the  pulse  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limb, 
and  another  thing  to  stop  the  pulse  in  the  great  artery.  I  have 
tried  in  great  operations,  near  the  trunk  of  the  body,  to  stop 
the  blood  by  pressure;  but  though  I  could  suppress  the  pulse 
of  the  femoral  artery  with  my  fore-finger,  I  could  not  com- 
mand its  blood  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  body.'  And  in 
a  note  he  says,  *  the  fact  which  I  have  here  affirmed  is  of  too 
much  importance  for  me  not  to  maintain  it  with  more  than 
common  earnestness.  I  affirm  then,  that,  though  the  throbbing 
of  an  aneurism,  or  the  pulse  in  the  lower  part  of  a  limb,  be 
quite  suppressed,  yet  the  circulation  is  not  stopped;  and  I  en- 
treat the  young  surgeon  never  to  trust  to  any  such  mark  of 
the  compression  being  effectual.' 

u  If  he  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  inguinal,  or  the 
subclavian  artery,  cannot  be  commanded  by  any  pressure,  so 
as  to  prevent  haemorrhage  on  their  division,  it  is  merely  ad- 
vancing an  opinion,  that  hardly  needs  a  comment;  for  almost 
all  the  medical  officers  of  the  British  army  have,  on  many  oc- 
casions, seen  both  vessels  so  effectually  compressed  by  mode- 
rate pressure,  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  has  escaped  from 
the  orifice  of  the  artery,  after  it  has  been  divided.  I  am,  there- 
fore, willing  to  believe  that  this  cannot  be  his  meaning,  but 
that  he  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  pressure  may  stop  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery  without  suppressing  the  circulation;  an 
opinion  equally  as  dangerous,  and  erroneous,  as  the  other;  for 
it  tends  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  young  surgeon  in  alarm,  and 
thereby  obstructs  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment,  during  the 
whole  course  of  many  serious  operations,  when  he  often  re- 
quires the  greatest  firmness  to  enable  him  to  surmount  the  dif- 
ficulties that  present  themselves.  This  alarm  is  most  unneces- 
sarily raised,  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  and  I  am 
supported  in  the  assertion  by  all  the  surgeons  of  extensive 
practice  in  the  British  army,  that  when  the  pulse  is  suppressed 
in  a  great  artery,  the  flow  of  blood  is  completely  restrain- 
ed for  every  purpose  in  military  surgery.  I  will  even  say,  that 
the  flow  of  blood  shall  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  yet  the 
pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery  above  the  clavicle,  shall 
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be  so  moderate,  that  the  instrument  will  not  leave  a  mark  upon 
the  skin  discoverable  after  twenty-four  hours.  I  do  not  assert 
this  without  solid  foundation;  for  I  have  seen  the  inguinal  and 
subclavian  arteries  compressed  and  divided  very  many  times, 
and  I  have  had  the  femoral  and  axillary  arteries  as  often  be- 
tween my  fingers;  but  I  never  saw  blood  projected  one  inch 
from  the  orifice  of  these  vessels  without  the  pulsation  or  mo- 
tion of  the  artery  taking  place;  and  I  never  saw  blood  flow  in 
a  stream  from  the  orifice  of  any  large  artery.  I  have  seen, 
when  the  sides  of  these  vessels  have  not  been  pressed  exactly 
together,  so  that  the  inner  coats  have  not  been  in  contact,  that 
a  little  blood  has  oozed  to  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  and  that 
it  has  even  dropped  from  it;  but  the  moment  this  drop  became 
a  stream,  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  was  sensible  to  the  fin- 
gers, and  the  blood  thrown  out,  came  per  saltum.  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  holding  the  divided  end  of  the  femoral 
or  axillary  arteries,  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  whilst  a  li- 
gature has  been  placed  upon  them;  and  I  do  not,  therefore, 
believe,  that  the  blood  is  propelled  in  these  arteries  with  a 
force  that  is  not  readily  overcome  by  moderate  pressure;  or 
that  in  a  healthy  man,  any  circulation  goes  on  in  an  artery, 
when  the  pulse  of  that  artery  has  ceased  in  consequence  of 
pressure.  It  is  not,  indeed,  consistent  that  it  should;  for,  if  the 
circulation  can  go  on  so  as  to  cause  a  dangerous  hemorrhage, 
without  any  pulsation  of  the  artery,  the  continuance  of  it  in 
the  smaller  arteries  in  a  state  of  health,  would  almost  appear 
unnecessary.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  circulation,  hut  merely 
a  little  blood  that  passes  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  that 
are  not  exactly  in  contact;  I  would  reply,  that  if  such  an  oc- 
currence did  take  place,  the  quantity  must  be  so  small  as  to 
be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  surgeon;  for,  if  it  were  in 
greater  quantity,  it  would  be  attended  by  pulsation  of  the 
artery. 

"  I  do  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Bell's  statements  of  his  inability  to  suppress 
the  circulation  in  the  cases  of  aneurism  he  has  adduced.  I 
mean  to  assert  only,  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  a 
healthy  artery  can  be  effectually  prevented  by  moderate  pres- 
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sure;  that  when  the  pulse  has  ceased  in  a  large  artery  in  con- 
sequence of  this  pressure,  the  circulation  is  suppressed  for 
every  purpose  in  surgery;  and  that  the  surgeon  may,  therefore, 
divest  himself  of  all  fear  of  haemorrhage.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  so 
notorious  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  that  I  need 
not  have  noticed  it  thus  particularly,  if  I  did  not  think  the  great 
authority  of  Mr.  Bell's  opinion  might  prevail  when  the  prac- 
tice of  the  peninsular  war  shall  be  forgotten." 

The  various  doctrinal  and  practical  discussions  in  which 
Mr.  Guthrie  engages,  are  illustrated  and  enlivened  by  a  va- 
riety of  cases,  and  observations  of  the  highest  interest. 

Such  a  book,  in  short,  as  this,  was  wanted;  and  we  now  have 
one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  military  surgeon. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  illustrated  by  Cases,  which 
occurred  in  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  years  1809-1812. 
By  William  Hey,  Jun.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  and  Surgeon  of  the'  General  Infirma- 
ry, and  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  at  Leeds.  8vo.  pp.  238. 
London,  1815,  Longman  and  Co. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  October,  1815.] 

We  have  been  much  interested  by  the  perusal  of  this  very 
able  and  instructive  volume.  It  exhibits  the  most  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  the  propriety  and  success  of  a  simple  but  de- 
cided practice,  in  this  severe  and  dangerous  malady;  at  least 
in  the  particular  form  of  it  which  occurred  at  Leeds  during 
the  periods  specified  in  the  title-page.  We  say  in  this  particu- 
lar epidemic,  perhaps  rather  in  conformity  with  established 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  than  consistently  with  the  impres- 
sion which  the  perusal  of  this  work  has  left  upon  us.  For 
when  we  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hey  to  that  of  Drs.  Gor- 
don and  Armstrong,  and  still  more,  when  we  examine  the  na- 
ture of  several  of  the  cases  related  by  the  former  in   this 
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work,  we  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  many  writers,  between  the  epidemic  and  spo- 
radic disease. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  an  obvious  inference  from  the  differ* 
ent  views  which  practitioners  and  authors  now  take  of  many 
febrile  diseases,  either  that  the  older  physicians  of  the  last 
generation  were  mistaken  in  their  apprehensions  of  putridity 
and  debility,  or  that  the  diseases  of  this  country  have  actually 
undergone  a  considerable  alteration  in  their  type  and  charac- 
ter. We  are  disposed  to  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  both  these  suppositions.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  hypothesis  of  debility,  and  the  practice  of  stimulation, 
were  carried  to  a  much  greater  length  than  sound  observation 
would  have  justified;  and  that  many  of  the  effects  ascribed  to 
debility,  were  in  reality  the  result  of  over-excitement,  not 
checked  in  the  outset  by  evacuations,  and  rather  aggravated 
than  diminished,  by  the  cordial  system  which  was  afterwards 
employed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  some  actual  change  in  the  character  of  fe- 
brile diseases  since  that  period,  dependent  upon  other  causes 
than  a  change  of  medical  treatment,  and  probably  itself  in 
part  the  cause  of  this  change  of  medical  opinion.  It  seems  to 
be  well  ascertained,  that  petechial  fevers  have  every  where  in 
a  great  measure  declined  in  this  country,  though  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  they  were  extremely  prevalent  in  jails,  hospi- 
tals, and  ships,  and  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  At  present 
such  fevers  are  rarely  seen,  even  in  the  prisons  and  fever-hos- 
pital of  London;  see  Willan  on  Cutan.  Disorders,  where  he 
quotes  the  authority  of  the  surgeon  of  Newgate,  and  the  phy- 
sician of  the  House  of  Recovery,  2d  edit.  p.  469;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  practitioners  in  general  will  confirm  the  general 
fact.  Whether  these  changes  are  inexplicable  upon  any  known 
facts,  (for  we  cannot  ascribe  them  with  Sydenham  to  occult 
changes  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth);  or  whether  they  are  ex- 
plicable upon  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  temperance,  and  a  better  diet,  which 
increasing  wealth  has  introduced,  we  do  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine; but  as  facts  we  think  they  must  be  received.  The  con- 
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stitutions  of  the  people  seem  to  have  acquired  somewhat  more 
of  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  and  to  bear  and  require  less  of  the 
stimulant  treatment  to  which  they  were  formerly  subjected, 
and  a  more  general  evacuant  plan.  We  wish  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  true,  for  the  credit  of 
the  art;  for  if  it  is  not,  the  practice  of  medicine  must  be  a 
farce,  or  the  former  practice  must  have  been  productive  of 
extensive  injury.  We  are  certain,  at  least,  that  in  most  of  our 
febrile  diseases,  the  dread  of  typhus  and  malignancy  is  now 
a  bugbear,  and  that  the  cordial  treatment  is  generally  mani- 
festly injurious. 

The  judicious  author  of  this  treatise  has  stated,  in  the  most 
philosophical  manner,  the  series  of  facts  which  the  occurrence 
of  an  epidemic  brought  under  his  observation,  adopting  no 
theory,  and  using  no  hypothetical  phrases,  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  malady;  but  giving  a  plain  and  inductive 
comment  upon  the  obvious  results  of  the  expedients  resorted 
to,  and  the  natural  course  of  events  when  these  expedients 
were  omitted.  Insomuch  that,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
his  evidence  amounts  as  near  to  demonstration  as  experiments 
in  pathology  will  admit  of;  and  we  can  scarcely  dissent  from 
his  inference,  that  much  mistake  has  been  committed  in  sup- 
posing that  puerperal  fever,  when  epidemic,  was  to  be  treated, 
in  any  instance,  in  a  different  manner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  view,  which  Mr. 
Hey  has  given  of  the  subject,  by  any  analysis  of  the  volume 
before  us,  which  we  recommend  to  every  practitioner  to 
study,  who  may  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  treat  this  dis- 
ease. For  the  disease  is  too  rapid  to  admit  of  delay  and  hesi- 
tation, and  must  be  attacked  with  as  much  promptitude  as 
vigour,  in  order  to  be  combated  with  success;  and  therefore 
the  practitioner  cannot  have  premeditated  too  much  on  the 
treatment  which  he  will  adopt. 

The  author  begins  by  proving,  in  his  preface,  by  quotations 
from  the  most  distinguished  authors  on  the  subject,  the  ex- 
traordinary contrariety  of  opinion  which  has  always  prevailed 
respecting  the  disease  in  question,  except  with  respect  to  its 
danger  and  fatality,  which  is  generally  admitted.  When  the 
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epidemic  at  Leeds  appeared,  Mr.  Hey  had  not  seen  the  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  who  adopted  a 
different  and  much  more  successful  practice  than  had  pre- 
viously been  used.  The  sequel  of  the  volume  exhibits  the 
early  fatality  of  the  disease  under  Mr.  Hey's  management, 
his  gradual  and  judicious  alteration  of  measures,  and  his  ul- 
timate arrival  at  the  same  successful  treatment  which  Dr. 
Gordon  had  recommended;  under  which  he  cured  a  long  se- 
ries of  cases,  some  of  them  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  without 
losing  a  single  patient.  This  detail  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  displays  in  a  high  degree  the  candour,  zeal,  humanity, 
industry,  and  intelligence  of  the  author,  to  whom,  it  is  ob- 
vious, many  of  the  females  of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity  are  in- 
debted for  their  lives  and  safety  under  that  formidable  epi- 
demic. 

In  the  first  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Hey  states  the  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms  of  the  disease,  to  be  "  fever  in  child-bed, 
accompanied  with  pain  which  has  no  complete  intermission, 
and  extreme  soreness,  in  the  abdomen;"  and  then  adverts  to 
the  different  views  which  the  most  popular  writers  have  en- 
tertained of  the  nature  of  the  puerperal  fever.  While  a  few 
have  considered  the  disease  as  purely  inflammatory,  others 
have  supposed  it  to  be  a  modification  of  typhus  or  jail-fever; 
and  others  again  have  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  believed 
it  to  be  inflammatory  in  its  commencement,  but  to  have  a 
strong  and  rapid  tendency  to  putrescence  in  its  progress.  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  most  other  writers,  have  generally  deemed  the 
epidemic  form  of  the  disease  to  be  of  the  typhoid  kind,  and 
on  that  account  more  fatal.  Dr.  Clarke  especially  distinguishes 
the  "  low  fever  of  child-bed,  connected  with  affection  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  epidemic,"  from  the  inflamma- 
tory diseases  of  the  uterus,  ovaria,  and  peritonaeum;  and  Dr. 
Thomas,  who  professes  to  give  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of 
the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  present  day,  in  his  "  Mo- 
dern Practice  of  Physic,"  states,  that  the  puerperal  fever  "  has 
generally  a  strong  tendency  to  the  typhoid  type,"  and  requires 
an  essentially  different  treatment  from  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  peritonaeum,  or  omentum.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general 
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opinion,  we  believe,  of  the  profession,  resulting  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  those  who  take  the  lead  in  directing  public  opinion 
on  these  subjects.  These  precepts  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence on  the  first  attempts  of  Mr.  Hey  to  cure  the  epidemic 
which  appeared  at  Leeds.  From  a  diligent  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was 
most  similar  to  the  "  low  fever"  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to  that  of 
"  a  typhoid  type"  described  by  others.  At  first  every  case  seen 
by  Mr.  Hey  terminated  fatally,  with  great  rapidity.  He  found 
by  experience,  however,  that  purging  gave  great  relief,  though 
still  fearful  of  carrying  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  did  not 
venture  upon  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in  a  disease  "  attended  by 
such  sudden  and  early  sinking,  and  in  which  both  these  reme- 
dies had  been  so  strongly  condemned."  The  complete  suc- 
cess, however,  which  attended  the  change  of  practice  which 
he  ultimately  adapted,  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  in  the  epidemic  and  sporadic  disease, 
except  in  the  greater  violence  and  severity  of  the  former,  and 
the  more  active  employment  of  the  same  remedies  by  which 
both  are  cured* 

In  Chapter  II.  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  epidemic  at  Leeds,  and  a  very  perspicuous  history  of  the 
symptoms,  as  they  fell  under  his  observation.  The  disease 
commenced  in  November  1809,  and  continued,  with  some  con- 
siderable intermissions,  till  Christmas  1812,  after  which  the 
author  was  prevented  from  seeing  any  more  of  it  by  a  long 
illness  in  his  own  person.  It  attacked  all  ranks  of  women  in- 
discriminately, not  only  in  Leeds,  but  in  the  country  around 
it,  and  in  towns  at  some  distance,  and  "  many  fell  victims  to 
the  disorder,  whose  situation,  circumstances,  and  precautions 
might  have  been  expected  to  exempt  them  from  it,  if  any  care 
could  have  availed  them  to  that  end."  Yet  no  connection  could 
be  traced  between  this  epidemic  and  any  perceptible  varia- 
tions of  the  atmosphere;  for  "it  prevailed  equally  in  cold  and 
hot  weather,  in  wet  and  dry  seasons,  in  winter  and  summer." 
There  was  no  other  disease  particularly  prevalent  at  the  same 
time,  except  erysipelatous  inflammations,  which  also,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gordon,  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  puerpe* 
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ral  fever  at  Aberdeen.  The  occurrence  of  this  fever  was  not 
at  all  connected  with  any  particular  species  of  labourj  nay  it 
most  frequently  occurred  after  the  most  easy  and  natural  la- 
bours. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  symptoms,  which  are 
copiously  and  distinctly  described;  but  we  shall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  as  comprising  observations  that  are  confirmed  by 
all  the  cases  hereafter  recorded. 

"  A  degree  of  fulness  in  the  hypogastric  region  was  often 
evident  from  the  first  attack,  and  not  unfrequently  the  uterus 
could  easily  be  perceived,  forming  a  distinct  tumour  above 
the  pubes.  Pressure  upon  it  gave  exquisite  pain.  In  about  six 
or  eight  hours,  if  the  patient  was  not  relieved,  the  swelling  be- 
gan to  extend  itself  to  the  whole  abdomen,  which  was  soon 
distended  to  a  great  size,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus 
was  lost  in  the  general  tumefaction,  A  diminution  in  the  size 
of  that  viscus  was  a  very  favourable  symptom.  The  soreness 
and  swelling  of  the  abdomen  occasioned  great  shortness  of 
breathing,  and  obliged  the  patient  to  lie  constantly  on  her 
back.  There  was  always  some  mitigation  of  the  disease  when 
the  breathing  became  slower,  or  the  patient  was  able  to  change 
her  position,  and  lie  upon  her  side." 

That  this  is  a  description  of  abdominal  inflammation,  be- 
ginning probably  in  the  uterus,  and  extending  to  all  the  dupli- 
catures  of  the  peritonaeum,  who  can  doubt?  The  symptoms 
recorded  in  the  next  paragraph  have,  indeed,  misled  the  best 
observers  into  a  notion  of  typhus;  but  by  the  test  of,  we  may 
almost  say,  unvarying  success,  Mr.  Hey  proved  that  these 
typhoid  symptoms  are  anticipated  by  the  lancet  and  copious 
purgation. 

"If  the  disorder  was  not  checked,  great  depression  of 
strength  and  other  appearances  of  sinking  quickly  supervened. 
The  pulse  was  too  rapid  to  be  counted;  the  tongue  sometimes, 
though  not  usually,  became  dry  and  brown,  and  the  teeth 
were  covered  with  sdrdes;  the  cheeks  were  flushed;  the  coun- 
tenance was  wild  and  expressive  of  great  distress;  and  the 
whole  body  was  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.  At  this  period 
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the  violent  pain  of  the  abdomen  often  ceased;  but  its  disten- 
tion occasioned  pains  in  the  back,  sides,  and  chest,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  spasmodic  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  The  pa- 
tient became  restless,  and  affected  with  vomiting,  hiccough, 
delirium,  and  other  symptoms  which  are  the  usual  harbingers 
of  dissolution,  though  not  peculiar  to  this  fever;  and  the  me- 
lancholy scene  was  usually  closed  in  a  few  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack."  p.  24-5. 

After  a  series  of  valuable  practical  observations  on  the  va- 
riations in  the  periods  of  attack  and  termination,  and  of  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  particularly  of  the  rigor,  pain,  state  of 
tongue,  affection  of  the  head,  and  condition  of  the  blood  when 
drawn,  the  author  proceeds,  in  the  third  and  longest  chapter, 
to  the  detail  of  cases,  which  are  interspersed  with  many  prac- 
tical remarks,  and  followed  by  a  general  view  of  the  method 
of  cure.  The  progress  of  his  opinion  in  the  treatment  of  the 
malady  is  traced  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  After  the  rela- 
tion of  two  fatal  cases,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  all  that  had  been 
mentioned  to  the  author  and  his  father  in  the  practice  of 
others,  the  want  of  success  had  led  them  to  meditate  before- 
hand upon  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  case  that 
should  occur,  the  author  states  the  views  which  they  took  of 
the  subject.  Great  temporary  relief  had  been  produced  by 
purgatives  in  the  two  preceding  cases;  the  stools  were  slimy 
and  dysenteric;  and  there  was  obviously  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion, u  which  seemed,  however,  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  bear 
blood-letting."  They  determined,  therefore^  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  Dr.  Denraan's  plan,  of  purging  freely  in  the  day, 
and  procuring  repose  at  night  by  an  opiate;  and  also  to  eva- 
cuate the  bowels  early  in  every  case  by  a  gentle  laxative,  as  the 
means  of  prevention.  The  "  undesired  opportunity"  of  put- 
ting this  suggestion  to  the  test  soon  occurred. 

A  lady  was  attacked  with  shivering,  pain,  and  heat,  about 
forty-eight  hours  after  an  easy  delivery.  The  progress  of  the 
disease  is  fully  detailed,  reports  being  given  daily,  and  great 
relief  was  obviously  obtained  from  free  purgation  with  manna 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  intermediate  anodynes,  and 
fomentations  of  the  abdomen.  The  operation  of  the  purgatives 
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was  followed  again  and  again  by  diminution  of  the  fever,  and 
even  of  the  abdominal  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  two  quiet 
nights  were  produced;  but  on  the  third  day,  the  symptoms 
again  recurred,  and  continued  to  increase,  with  vomiting;  and 
on  the  fourth,  the  pain  and  soreness  were  nearly  gone,  and 
other  symptoms  of  commencing  gangrene  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  termination,  which  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  fourth  case  we  shall  quote  on  account  of  its 
brevity. 

"  The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark  in  the  fourth 
case,  was  the  early  and  sudden  transition  from  symptoms  of 
active  inflammation  to  those  of  debility  and  sinking.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  robust  woman,  who  was  lying  in  of  her  first  child. 
She  was  delivered  on  Sundav  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  and 
on  the  following  day,  she  was  directed  to  take,  at  intervals,  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  a  means  of  prevention. 

"  At  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  she  was  attacked 
with  the  disease,  and  I  was  called  to  visit  her  about  five.  The 
pain  was  more  severe  than  in  any  of  the  former  cases;  and  was 
accompanied  with  a  full  strong  pulse.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia had  not  operated.  I  prescribed  a  purging  draught  with 
sulphate  of  soda  and  manna  aa  5ss.  in  two  ounces  of  infusion 
of  senna.  I  also  directed  a  cathartic  injection  to  assist  its  ope- 
ration. A  consultation  with  a  physician  took  place  in  the  fore- 
noon, when  eight  or  ten  leeches,  and  afterwards  a  blister,  were 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

"  At  three  p.  m.  the  pulse  had  evidently  begun  to  lose  its 
strength,  and  other  symptoms  of  debility  had  become  mani- 
fest. A  distention  of  the  abdomen,  which  had  previously 
taken  place,  advanced  with  rapidity;  an  obstinate  vomiting 
supervened;  and  the  disease  finished  its  career  in  thirty-five 
hours  from  its  first  seizure. 

"  It  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  by  those  at  least  who 
consider  the  puerperal  fever  as  a  modification  of  typhus,  or 
as  having  a  strong  and  rapid  tendency  to  it,  that  the  result  of 
this  case  tended  to  confirm  our  fears  of  having  recourse  to 
the  lancet."  p.  51. 

The  5th  case  was  still  more  rapidly  fatal;  for  the  disease 
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commenced  twenty-six  hours  after  delivery,  and  notwith- 
standing the  patient  was  attended  four  times  that  day,  and 
consultations  held,  she  died  forty-three  hours  after  that  event, 
and  about  seventeen  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
The  sixth  case  ended  fatally  in  about  forty-eight  hours;  and 
in  this,  some  camphor  mixture  and  bark  were  prescribed  in 
consultation.  In  the  seventh  there  appeared  to  be  great  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy. 
Purging  materially  alleviated  the  symptoms  at  first,  but  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  attacked  the  nates  and  pudendum 
on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  sixth  the  patient  died.  In  the 
eighth  case  the  disease  came  on  so  late  as  six  days  after  de- 
livery, and  copious  purging  was  the  remedy  resorted  to,  to- 
gether with  anodyne  clysters  to  soothe  the  irritation  which  it 
might  occasion;  and  this  patient  with  some  difficulty  recovered. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  "  though  the  bowels  were  freely  eva- 
cuated on  the  day  after  delivery,  and  never  afterwards  became 
constipated;  and  though,  after  the  attack  of  the  disease,  pur- 
gatives and  clysters  were  given  every  day,  yet  a  remarkable 
quantity  of  hardened  feces  was  repeatedly  discharged."-— 
M  On  a  view  of  the  last  case,"  the  author  adds,  "  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  had  we  not  been  too  fearful  of  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  but  had  purged  her  more  briskly  at 
first,  the  disease  would  much  sooner  have  been  brought  to  a 
close."  p.  77*  Soon  afterwards  two  other  cases  were  success- 
fully treated  chiefly  by  purging;  but  after  this  time  four  were 
attacked  by  the  disease  fatally. 

Of  the  fourteen  cases  then  here  mentioned,  which  occurred 
in  the  author's  practice  between  December  1809  and  June 
1810,  eleven  terminated  in  death,  and  three  in  recovery.  The 
last  case  which  he  saw  had  exhibited  considerable  appearances 
of  inflammation;  purging  had  been  the  only  remedy  from 
which  he  observed  any  relief;  and  having  seen  an  abstract  of 
Dr.  Gordon's  practice  in  Thomas's  Modern  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic, in  which  bleeding  and  purging  were  the  remedies  de- 
pended upon,  Mr.  Hey  now  felt  strongly  inclined  to  try  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  notwithstanding  the  general  impression  res- 
pecting the  low  and  typhoid  type  of  the  disease.  A  stout  wo- 
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man  Was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  (Case 
ix.)  on  the  third  day  after  labour,  which  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  considerable  haemorrhage.  After  using  a  purging  me- 
dicine and  clyster,  he  took  away  seven  ounces  of  blood,  at  5 
p.  m.  and  applied  a  blister;  at  8  p.  m.  the  blood  was  found 
highly  firm  and  buffy,  and  seven  ounces  more  were  taken, 
which  proved  more  firm  and  buffy  than  the  former;  at  10, 
great  relief  to  all  the  symptoms  had  been  produced.  This  re- 
lief continued  all  next  day,  copious  alvine  evacuations  being 
also  produced,  and  till  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  when 
a  violent  affection  of  the  head  came  on,  with  strong  quick 
pulse,  which  was  relieved  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  by 
the  abstraction  of  three  ounces  of  blood  from  the  temporal 
artery.  On  the  following  day  she  continued  better  on  the  side 
of  the  head  which  had  been  bled,  and  three  ounces  were  taken 
from  the  other,  and  an  ounce  and  half  more  in  the  evening, 
in  consequence  of  a  relapse.  On  the  next  day  some  symptoms 
of  paralysis  showed  themselves,  and  in  consultation  some 
wine  and  an  etherial  medicine  were  ordered.  There  was  no 
farther  abdominal  affection;  but  the  patient  became  delirious, 
and  died  on  the  13th  day  in  a  state  of  great  distress  and  rest- 
lessness. This  case  was  in  fact  a  remarkable  instance  of  me- 
tastasis; but  the  entire  removal  of  the  abdominal  affection, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  confirmed  the  author  in  his 
notion  of  the  propriety  of  blood-letting.  In  the  10th  case, 
which  occurred  soon  after,  he  took  away  20  ounces  of  blood, 
seven  or  eight  hours  after  the  disease  commenced,  and  found 
the  pain  diminished  while  the  blood  was  flowing,  and  the  next 
morning  nearly  gone;  purging  was  continued  two  days,  and 
the  patient  recovered  without  further  complaint* 

From  this  time  the  author  adopted  Dr.  Gordon's  method, 
(whose  treatise  he  had  now  obtained,)  and  which  coincided 
with,  and  confirmed  his  own  recent  views;  and  after  this  pe- 
riod he  attended  a  great  number  of  patients,  attacked  with 
equal  or  more  violence  than  those  whom  he  had  already 
treated,  of  whom,  however,  but  three  died,  namely,  in  the 
following  order,  the  11th,  13th,  and  15th  cases;  but  after  this 
period,  by  a  still  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  same  plan,  he 
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had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  his  patients  recover.  In  the 
three  fatal  cases,  indeed,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
afford  no  disparagement  to  the  principle  of  the  treatment  em- 
ployed: in  the  13th  case,  venesection  was  not  permitted;  and 
in  the  15th,  the  disease  was  so  much  subdued,  that  the  patient 
went  on  to  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  perished  rather  from  the 
sequelae,  than  from  the  actual  disease.  We  quote  the  following 
case  (the  21st)  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  active  and  suc- 
cessful management  of  this  previously  fatal  disease. 

"  August  3d,  1812,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  wife 
of  T.  W.  of  Hunslet,  a  woman  of  rather  delicate  appearance, 
was  delivered  by  a  midwife  of  her  12th  child,  after  an  easy 
labour  of  about  an  hour.  Her  discharge  both  at  the  time  of 
labour  and  afterwards  was  said  to  be  severe,  but  not  excessive. 
On  the  following  morning  she  had  a  shivering  fit,  which  was 
not,  however,  succeeded  by  pain;  and  she  remained  well 
throughout  the  day.  The  after-pains  were  slight. 

u5th. — At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  suddenly 
seized,  without  any  previous  chilliness,  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  body,  resembling  labour-pain,  but  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion. It  increased  progressively  during  the  day;  and  in  the  in- 
tervals, which  were  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the 
abdomen  was  sore. 

"  I  first  saw  her  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  her  crying  out  in  pain  like  a  woman  in  labour,  &c." — 
"  The  patient  had  taken  some  opening  medicine,  which  had 
produced  one  loose  evacuation  in  the  morning.  The  symp- 
toms, in  this  case,  were  not  the  most  alarming,  considering 
that  thirteen  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  disease;  but  the  pain  was  violent,  and  the  loss  of  time  was 
more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  apparent  mildness  of  the 
other  symptoms.  I  was  therefore  satisfied  that  large  bleeding 
in  the  first  instance  was  necessary;  especially  as  night  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  patient  lived  at  some  distance  from  me.  I 
first  took  away  twenty-  five  ounces  of  blood,  without  producing 
any  degree  of  faintness;  when  I  closed  the  orifice  for  a  few 
moments,  till  another  basin  was  procured;  and  then  drew  nine 
ounces  more.  She  was  now  disposed  to  faint,  and  the  pain  was 
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much  diminished.  I  put  my  finger  on  the  orifice,  and  waited 
a  while.  The  faintness  soon  went  off,  and  the  pain  returned; 
I  therefore  took  away  six  ounces  more,  making  in  the  whole 
forty  ounces.  The  patient  becoming  again  very  faint,  I  tied  up 
the  arm:  she  soon  recovered,  and  remained  easy.  Pulse  88." 
(It  was  u  112  and  hard"  before  the  bleeding.)  "A  clyster  was 
injected  as  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared,  which  in  ten  minutes 
produced  a  very  copious  evacuation  of  solid  feces.  At  six  p.m. 
I  gave  a  bolus  with  half  a  dram  of  jalap  and  four  grains  of 
calomel;  and  left  directions  that  three  table  spoonfuls  of  the 
cathartic  solution"  (water  eight  ounces,  sulphate  of  magnes. 
one  ounce)  "  should  be  taken  every  two  hours,  till  the  bowels 
should  be  well  opened,  beginning  two  hours  after  the  bolus. 

"  Half-past  ten,  p.m.  The  pain  had  returned  soon  after  I 
left  her,  and  with  as  much  severity  as  before  the  bleeding.  She 
had  had  three  small  watery  stools,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  purgatives.  The  heat  of  the  skin  was  now 
considerable,  and  was  attended  with  much  restlessness.  The 
pulse  was  at  120v  and  still  hard.  The  tongue  was  rather  white, 
and  the  abdomen  was  much  more  tender;  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  which  had  become  enlarged,  and  easily 
distinguishable.  The  increase  of  all  the  symptoms  since  my 
former  visit  seemed  not  only  to  justify  the  quantity  of  blood 
then  taken,  but  to  require  a  further  evacuation.  I  tied  up  the 
arm,  and  took  eight  ounces  from  the  same  orifice,  when,  the 
patient  proving  faint,  I  desisted.  The  pain  was  much  alleviated 
by  this  second  bleeding,  and  the  pulse  came  down  to  84.  I  or- 
dered the  solution  to  be  taken  every  hour. 

"  6th.  Eight  a.m. — She  had  remained  nearly  free  from  pain 
all  the  night;  the  soreness  had  greatly  abated,  the  uterus  was 
diminished  in  size,  and  she  had  slept  several  hours.  The  skin 
was  moist,  and  of  a  natural  heat;  the  pulse  at  100.  She  had 
taken  above  two  ounces  of  magnes.  sulphas,  besides  the  purg- 
ing bolus;  and  had  had  many  small  evacuations,  which,  how- 
ever, contained  but  little  faeces.  Two  boluses  were  therefore 
prescribed,  with  fifteen  grains  of  jalap  and  two  of  calomel 
in  each,  to  be  taken  with  an  interval  of  two  hours;  and  the 
solution  was  ordered  to  be  afterwards  continued. 
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"  Six  p.  m. — Both  the  boluses  had  been  taken,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  third  ounce  of  magnes.  sulphas,  which  had 
procured  a  great  number  of  natural  stools.  The  patient  con- 
tinued free  from  pain;  the  soreness  of  the  abdomen  was  quite 
gone,  and  the  uterus  was  scarcely  to  be  felt. 

"  7th. — She  had  slept  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  and  the 
pulse  was  at  84.  The  bowels  were  kept  open,  and  she  con- 
tinued convalescent."— p.  131. 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  on  the  perusal  of  this  and  most 
of  the  cases  here  related,  how  very  easy  it  would  be  for  any 
treatment  of  this  sort  to  lose  its  credit;  and  how  very  un- 
likely that  it  should  ever  gain  credit,  against  the  prejudices  of 
education,  in  ordinary  hands;  because  its  failure  to  cure,  when 
timidly  used,  or  when  resorted  to  late,  or  by  men  who  did  not 
thus  assiduously  repeat  their  visits  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours, 
in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  their  patients,  would  probably 
be  construed  into  actual  injury.  And  it  has  been  thus  perhaps 
from  the  inefficient  influence  of  a  small  bleeding,  begun  too 
late,  or  repeated  after  too  long  an  interval,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  rapid  lowness  may  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of,  or  at  least  to  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  ill-managed  remedy.  The  necessity  of  proportioning 
blood-letting,  in  all  cases,  to  the  actual  effect  which  it  is  ob- 
served to  produce  upon  the  patient  and  the  disease,  and  not 
by  any  arbitrary  measure  of  ounces,  if  we  would  do  justice 
to  the  patient,  and  obtain  the  full  agency  of  the  remedy,  must 
be  very  obvious;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  assiduous  and  judi- 
cious use  of  the  means,  that  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Hey  is 
to  be  chiefly  imputed. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  there  are  many  excellent 
practical  observations,  which  the  length  to  which  we  have 
already  extended  our  remarks  will  not  permit  us  to  recapitu- 
late. Bleeding  and  purging,  when  employed  in  a  proper  and 
seasonable  manner,  were  obviously  adequate  to  the  cure  aL 
the  disease,  and  other  remedies  were  merely  auxiliary.  Dr. 
Gordon  affirmed,  that  one  bleeding  of  24  ounces,  if  performed 
within  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  attack,  together  with  a  single 
purgation,  never  failed  to  cure  the  disease;  that  if  called 
within  12  hours  he  promised  success  from  bleeding;  but  if  the 
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period  were  later,  as  from  12  to  24  hours  after  the  attack,  he 
could  not  promise  success,  though  he  deemed  it  the  only  ef- 
fectual remedy.  Mr.  Hey  justly  maintains  that  no  such  precise 
limit  can  be  laid  down  in  all  cases;  for  while  one  of  his  cases 
terminated  fatally  in  less  than  18  hours,  in  some  others  bleed- 
ing was  successful,  when  a  delay  of  more  than  24  hours  had 
occurred.  Nor  does  he  admit  any  similar  limitation  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn:  he  thinks,  indeed,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  limit  than  the  removal  or  considerable  di- 
minution of  the  pain,  "  provided  all  that  is  requisite  be  drawn 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  first  evacuation." 

"  If  the  disease  is  clearly  ascertained,  no  other  considera- 
tion is  of  much  importance.  The  state  of  the  pulse  affords 
little  information  either  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  or  the 
quantity  of  blood  proper  to  be  taken  away;  and  if  we  are  de- 
terred, either  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  patient,  by  the 
frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  other  symp- 
tom, from  bleeding  copiously,  we  shall  generally  fail  to  cure 
the  disease."  p.  161. 

Immediately  after  bleeding  the  most  speedy  and  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  purgation  were  resorted  to,  and  continued,  so 
as  to  produce  an  evacuation  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  which 
was  maintained  for  two  or  three  days,  or  longer  if  necessary. 
This  accords  with  Dr.  Gordon's  precept,  that  "  the  purging  is 
to  be  early  excited,  and  to  be  continued  without  intermission, 
till  there  be  a  complete  termination  of  the  disease."  Mr.  Hey 
always  found  opiates  destitute  of  any  advantage,  affording  but 
an  insidious  truce,  and  rather  tending  to  prolong  the  disease. 
Circumstances  may  render  purgative  or  emollient  injections 
useful;  fomentations,  if  properly  applied,  are  soothing,  and 
never  did  harm;  but  blisters  are  inconvenient,  and  seldom  ne- 
cessary. 

If  these  means  fail  to  cure  the  disease,  from  being  employed 
too  late  or  in  an  improper  manner,  the  mischief  produced  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  whether  by  extravasation,  suppura- 
tion, or  gangrene,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine;  and  noth- 
ing can  be  done,  save  to  alleviate  distressing  feelings;  cordials 
and  tonics  can  afford  no  other  advantage.  Purging,  however, 
is  proper  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  unless  gangrene  has 
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actually  taken  place;  and  should  be  excited,  if  possible,  when 
bleeding  has  become  inadmissible. 

The  success  of  this  practice,  then,  was  as  follows.  Before 
the  plan  of  bleeding  was  adopted,  of  fourteen  patients  only 
three  recovered;  but  after  the  15th  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
author's  practice,  of  thirty-three  patients  only  three  died;  and 
the  last  twenty-six  recovered  in  uninterrupted  succession.  Yet 
this  was  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever,  which  has  been  said  by 
most  of  the  writers  to  be  of  a  low  or  typhoid  character.  This 
Is  at  least  the  third  example  of  an  epidemic  fever  of  this  sort, 
which  was  combated  effectually  by  copious  and  active  evacua- 
tions only;  for  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Sunderland,  described 
by  Drs.  Gordon  and  Armstrong,  were  of  the  same  species. 
When  we  consider  what  a  general  bugbear  typhus,  (i.  e.  debi- 
lity, putrescency,  &c.)  was,  at  the  time  when  most  of  the 
books  on  this  subject  were  written;  how  distinctly  in  some 
cases  the  general  opinion  has  veered  round  in  that  respect  of 
late;  how  very  much  like  low  fever  are  many  of  the  abdomi- 
nal inflammations  after  the  acute  stage  is  past,  where  they 
have  been  neglected  or  maltreated;  and  how  injurious  we  find 
the  use  of  cordials,  bark,  and  other  excitants  in  the  common 
fevers  of  this  country  at  present;  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  author  before  us,  that  the  puerperal  fever  is  always 
essentially  the  same  disease,  u  inflammatory  at  its  beginning, 
and  putrid  only  in  its  progress;"  and  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sporadic  and  epidemic  disease  is  so  far  only  im- 
portant in  practice,  "  that  the  epidemic  disease  requires  more 
prompt  attention,  and  more  vigorous  treatment;"  for  that 
"  the  means  of  cure  are  precisely  the  same  in  both;  but  in 
the  latter  their  measure  is  greater  and  less  limited,  and  the 
period  within  which  they  must  be  employed  is  far  more  cir- 
cumscribed." p.  182. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  inference  upon  this  subject, 
this  little  treatise  will  be  deemed  a  perspicuous  and  judi- 
cious history  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  epidemic,  cha- 
racterized by  sound  pathological  knowledge,  clear  arrange- 
ment, and  great  correctness  of  composition,  and  worthy  to 
be  classed  with  the  best  monographs  of  modern  medical 
literature. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

On  Re-infection  in  the  Ship  Fever  of  Tropical  Climates, 

BY  SAMUEL  POWEL  GRIFFITTS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  W.  Pym,  inspector  of  British  hospitals,  published,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April  1816, 
a  paper  entitled  "  Proofs  of  the  Bulam  Fever  attacking  the 
Human  Frame  only  once."  This  publication  forcibly  attracted 
my  attention.  The  doctor  asserts,  that  the  disease  called  yellow 
fever  in  our  country,  but  which  he  has  specifically  named  Bu- 
lam fever,  never  attacks  the  same  person  twice.  Dr.  Fellowes, 
in  his  account  of  the  pestilential  fever  of  Andalusia,  fully 
confirms  this  fact.  It  is  well  to  compare  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  medical  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  the  facts  related  by  them.  Concerning  the  fe- 
ver in  question  I  have  no  desire  to  revive  controversy.  After 
a  long  and  painful  acquaintance  with  it,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  its  proper  character  is,  the  ship,  or  jail.,  or  hospital  fever 
of  tropical  climates;  that  it  is,  of  course,  a  disease  sui  generis, 
distinct  from  the  endemic  or  indigenous  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  from  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  hot  cli- 
mates. I  have  seen  it,  and  carefully  attended  to  its  nature  and 
progress,  in  Philadelphia,  in   the  years   1793,  1797,  1798, 
1799, 1802, 1803,  and  1805;  having,  during  all  this  time,  been 
absent  from  the  city  only  two  weeks  in  1793,  after  a  severe 
attack  of  the  disorder.  My  attention  was  arrested  in  1798  by 
observing  that  persons  who  had  had  the  disease  before,  were 
then  exempted  from  it,  although  few  others  escaped.  I  men- 
tioned the  fact,  and  was  much  ridiculed  for  my  remark.  This 
could  not  hinder  my  continued  attention  to  the  subject;  and 
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my  opinion  being  confirmed  by  succeeding  observations,  I  can 
now  safely  assert,  that  during  the  seven  years  of  its  appear- 
ance amongst  us,  I  did  not  meet  with  one  instance  of  the  same 
person's  being  infected  with  this  disease  the  second  time.  I 
observed  the  fever  pass  through  large  families,  attacking  those 
only  who  had  not  been  before  infected.  These  facts  were  too 
powerful  not  to  have  their  proper  weight. 

I  acknowledge  my  having  attended  persons  in  this  fever, 
who  said  they  had  had  it  before.  This  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
trovert; I  only  give  my  own  experience,  as  to  never  having 
myself  seen  it  twice  in  the  same  person.  I  know  that  several 
of  my  medical  friends,  who  regard  the  Bulam  fever  or  ship 
fever  of  tropical  climates,  as  a  different  grade  of  the  bilious 
remittent,  differ  widely  from  me  as  to  facts  and  theory — and 
with  their  ideas  of  the  fever  in  question,  it  cannot  well  be 
otherwise.  I  merely  wish  to  give  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servations; believing  that  a  fair  and  correct  account  of  in- 
teresting facts,  as  they  occur,  should  be  collected  and  spread 
before  the  medical  world.  And  perhaps  such  collections  will 
be  more  valuable  by  being  unaccompanied  with  theoretical 
remarks.  They  will  serve  to  give  us  more  correct  ideas  of  dis- 
eases; and  as  to  the  present  one,  may  assist  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion, so  much  agitated,  whether  it  be  contagious  or  not — or  in 
other  words,  communicable  from  one  person  to  another:  a 
most  important  question;  on  the  right  decision  of  which,  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  those  exposed  to  it  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pend. 

As  an  additional  fact  in  favour  of  this  fever  not  attacking 
the  same  person  a  second  time,  it  will  be  well  to  remark,  that 
none  of  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  infected 
with  it  in  1793,  have  since  died  of  this  disease— and  it 
may  not  be  foreign  to  observe,  that  those  who  have  once  suf- 
fered from  attacks  of  bilious  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers, 
are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  be  again  affected  by 
them  when  exposed  to  the  same  causes;  another  striking 
discrimination  between  the  remittent  bilious  fever,  and  the 
Bulam  or  ship  fever  of  tropical  climates. 

Philadelphia,  8th  mo,  13,  1816. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

Case  of  Hernia. 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  NANCREDE,  M.D. 

Andrew  Paten,  a  coloured  man,  about  30  years  of  age, 
strongly  built,  and  of  a  large  stature,  having  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  had  been  subject  to  a  scrotal  hernia  on  the  right 
side  for  the  last  five  years,  but  which  being  well  maintained 
in  its  situation  by  a  truss,  had  never  occasioned  the  least  in- 
convenience. On  Friday,  August  10,  while  raising  his  car- 
riage, (he  being  a  coachman),  he  made  an  effort,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  sudden  pain  in  the  left  groin,  but  which  ap- 
pears, however,  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  acute  to  excite 
alarm,  or  even  to  induce  him  to  examine  the  spot,  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  pain.  This  occurred  at  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening,  as  usual,  he  returned  home,  com- 
plaining merely  of  fatigue,  and  went  to  bed  without  any 
examination,  although  the  pain  had  not  abated.  At  about 
eleven,  however,  he  was  roused  by  the  increase  of  his  suffer- 
ings, which  were  now  so  violent  as  to  make  him  cry  out;  vo- 
miting and  hiccup  made  their  appearance  simultaneously,  and 
the  pain,  extending  throughout  the  abdomen,  but  more  parti- 
cularly below  the  navel,  became  excruciating.  His  sufferings 
had  alarmed  him  and  medical  assistance  was  requested  at 
about  half  past  one.  Upon  examining  and  questioning  the 
patient  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  his  colic,  (for  thus  it  ap- 
peared to  me  at  first  sight)  no  satisfactory  information  could 
be  obtained.  After  some  further  investigation,  however,  he 
recollected  having  felt  in  the  afternoon  a  small  lump  upon  the 
left  groin,  and  added,  that  his  most  violent  pain  had  been  at 
that  spot.  This  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  goose  eQg,  proved 
upon  examination  to  be  a  scrotal  hernia  of  the  left  side,  stran- 
gulated. Attempts  had  already  been  made  by  the  patient  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  tumour,  and  I  repeated  them  my- 
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self,  in  vain.  But  finding  the  tumour  very  hard,  as  well  as  the 
pulse,  I  went  home  in  search  of  my  lancets,  having  previously 
administered  a  dose  of  ol.  ricini.  On  my  return,  however, 
after  keeping  the  muscles  relaxed  for  some  time,  the  hernia 
was  almost  immediately  reduced.  The  patient  soon  felt  re- 
lieved, the  pain  had  disappeared,  and  not  the  least  vestige  of 
the  tumour  remained,  when  I  left  him  dosing. 

A  couple  of  hours  afterwards  the  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion were  renewed,  and  continued  the  same  as  previous  to  the 
reduction  of  the  hernia.  No  evacuation  having  taken  place,  a 
second  dose  of  ol.  ricini  was  ordered,  but  almost  immediately 
vomited.  A  third  cathartic,  which  he  kept  down,  produced  no 
effect  whatever.  It  was  then  deemed  necessary  to  take  ten 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  which  however  failed  to  pro- 
cure any  relief.  At  twelve  in  the  forenoon  no  abatement  of  the 
pain  could  be  perceived,  although  the  pulse  was  softer,  but 
the  vomitings  and  hiccups  had  disappeared:  no  passage  had 
yet  been  procured,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  therefore 
prescribed.  leaving  seen  him  a  third  time  in  the  afternoon,  and 
no  amelioration  being  visible,  the  abdomen  becoming  painful 
to  the  touch,  and  tumefied,  and  still  no  evacuation,  a  second 
dose  of  calomel,  with  emollient  injections  were  recommended, 
and  the  patient  was  bled  a  second  time.  The  same  situation 
manifested  itself  in  the  evening,  when  the  patient  was  again 
bled  for  the  third  time.  Although  the  reduction  of  the  pulse 
was  considerable,  yet  it  procured  no  relief.  The  vomitings 
had  occurred  twice  in  the  afternoon.  Fomentations  on  the  ab- 
domen were  ordered  with  the  injections,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  relaxation  in  the  tension  of  the  abdomen,  no 
effect  was  produced.  An  infusion  of  senna  was  administered 
also  in  vain. 

I  visited  him  early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  12th,  and 
found  that  his  sufferings  had  not  increased,  although  he  had 
experienced  no  relief.  He  had  not  slept  any  during  the  night. 
The  abdomen  continued  painful  and  tumefied,  but  he  com- 
plained much  more  of  pain  in  the  groin  on  the  right  side  than 
at  any  other  point;  no  passage;  the  injections,  fomentations, 
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and  the  infusion  of  senna,  were  directed  to  be  continued.  The 
pulse  had  become  tense  and  tremulous. 

The  case  proving  obstinate,  I  requested  the  advice  of  my 
friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Povall,  who  called  to  see  the  patient 
with  me,  and  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation most  probably  arose  from  a  stricture  of  the  hernial 
sac,  that  had  been  reduced  with  the  intestine.  It  was  deter- 
mined at  his  suggestion  to  apply  a  large  blister  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  to  insist  upon  the  injections  of  large  quantities  of 
warm  water,  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  obstruction 
which  existed.  The  blister  did  not  produce  on  the  skin  or 
system  any  effect  whatever,  and  the  other  remedies  made  use 
of  were  equally  ineffectual.  A  copious  bleeding  was  ordered 
in  the  afternoon,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  pulse.  The 
night  from  Sunday  to  Monday  was  equally  restless.  On  Mon- 
day, his  situation  continuing  the  same,  it  was  agreed  between 
Dr.  P.  and  myself  that  a  dose  of  gum  gamb.  and  calomel 
should  be  given,  and  cold  water  poured  on  the  lower  extre- 
mities. No  effect  whatever  from  either.  His  sufferings  as 
great  as  the  day  previous.  The  vomiting  and  some  hiccup 
had  occurred,  but  gave  way  to  the  camphorated  mixture 
which  was  now  recommended. 

On  Tuesday  morning  his  pulse  was  considerably  depressed, 
the  tension  of  the  abdomen  had  subsided,  and  it  was  much 
less  painful,  but  the  extremities  were  cold,  accompanied  by 
clammy  sweats.  The  voice  had  undergone  some  alteration, 
constant  anxiety  and  restlessness  were  also  observed.  The  in- 
jections were  continued  during  the  day,  and  a  decoction  of 
tobacco  was  also  added.  Notwithstanding  the  treatment  the 
inflammation  maintained  its  ground.  No  passage  could  be 
procured.  Several  medical  gentlemen  saw  the  patient  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  and  agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
very  little  hope  could  be  entertained.  At  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  quicksilver  was  administered  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce,  but  also  in  vain:  it  was  repeated 
equally  in  vain.  Dr.  Parrish  was  called  to  see  the  patient  in 
consultation  on  Wednesday,  and  concurred  in  opinion  with 
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Dr.  Povall  and  myself  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  those  very 
dangerous  symptons. 

The  pulse  continued  to  sink,  and,  with  some  remissions, 
when  it  would  rise  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  gradually  lost 
both  its  strength  and  regularity.  Vomitings,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  hiccup,  became  very  troublesome,  and  the  least  mo- 
tion produced  fresh  pains.  The  camphorated  solution  was  of 
service  in  relieving  him  from  the  hiccup.  In  this  situation, 
when  every  remedy  had  failed,  he  kept  lingering  until  the 
night  of  Thursday  to  Friday,  when  he  expired — the  seventh 
day  of  his  disease. 

I  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  the  opening  of  the  body, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Povall. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  we  found  the  whole  mass  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  commencing  at  the  strictured  part  and  extend- 
ing upwards,  distended  with  air:  the  vessels  of  the  omentum, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  mesentery,  very  much  injected  with 
blood,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  intestines  bearing  evi- 
dent marks  of  inflammation.  The  seat  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever, was  confined  to  the  jejunum,  which  for  the  length  of 
twelve  inches  had  lost  its  colour  and  was  in  a  complete  state 
of  sphacelus.  A  portion  of  this  intestine  was  confined  in  the 
inner  portion  of  the  abdominal  ring,  where  the  hernial  sac 
formed  a  stricture  round  it,  which  having  also  participated  in 
the  general  mortification,  was  totally  disorganized,  and  could 
easily  be  torn  away  by  the  nail.  So  complete  had  been  this  ad- 
hesion, that  when  it  was  ruptured  by  a  very  slight  effort,  a  hole 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was  pro- 
duced. We  also  noticed  another  hole  near  it,  of  the  same  size, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  an  ulcer.  Having  cut  open  the 
intestine  at  its  most  diseased  point,  for  a  few  inches,  pus,  and 
a  remarkable  black  appearance  on  the  internal  coat,  were  ob- 
served. Several  black  spots  here  and  there  were  also  noticed 
in  this  vicinity.  A  remarkable  spot  about  the  size  of  a  half 
dollar,  attracted  our  attention.  It  was  situated  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  colon.  It  was  very  evident 
to  us  that  the  intestines  contained  in  the  right  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  more  particularly  in  its  lower  region,  had  been  the 
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seat  of  a  more  extensive  and  acute  inflammation  than  those 
situated  on  the  left.  The  inguinal  ring,  which  was  diseased,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  on  the  left  side,  had  protruded  in  the 
abdomen  as  much  as  an  inch,  by  the  increase  of  its  volume. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1810. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July,  1816.] 

Died,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  instant,  (June)  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  President  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  and  Member  of  several  other 
learned  Societies  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  As  a  prac- 
tical and  philosophical  chemist,  he  had  obtained  a  high  and 
merited  reputation.  His  contributions  to  that  science,  besides 
a  small  volume  of  Essays  and  his  Translations  of  the  earlier 
writings  of  Lavoisier,  which  he  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  English  reader,  consist  chiefly  of  Memoirs,  dispersed 
through  the  Transactions  of  the  various  Societies  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  relating  both  to  those  parts  of  chemistry  that 
are  purely  scientific,  and  to  those  which  have  a  connection 
with  the  useful  arts.  On  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  success  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  (the  employment  of 
Mordants  or  Bases  in  dyeing,)  "  Mr.  Henry  was  the  first," 
to  use  the  words  applied  to  him  by  a  subsequent  author,  "who 
thought  and  wrote  philosophically ."  In  the  introduction,  too, 
of  the  new  mode  of  bleaching,  which  has  worked  an  entire 
revolution  in  that  art,  and  occasioned  an  incomparably  quicker 
circulation  of  capital,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  agents.  In  addition  to  the  acquirements  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  had  cultivated,  to  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  Fine  Arts:  he  had 
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obtained  a  knowledge  of  historical  events  remarkable  for  its 
extent  and  accuracy;  and  he  had  derived,  from  reading  and 
reflection,  opinions  to  which  he  was  steadily  attached,  on 
those  topics  of  political,  moral,  and  religious  inquiry,  which 
are  most  important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  For  several 
years  past,  he  had  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  in 
which  he  had  extensively  engaged,  with  credit  and  success, 
for  more  than  half  a  century;  and,  from  delicate  health,  he  had 
long  ceased  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  practical  cultivation 
of  science.  But  possessing,  almost  unimpaired,  his  faculties  of 
memory  and  judgment,  he  continued  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Retaining, 
also,  in  their  full  vigour,  those  kind  affections  of  the  heart, 
that  gave  birth  to  the  most  estimable  moral  qualities,  and  se- 
cured the  faithful  attachment  of  his  friends,  he  passed  through 
a  long  and  serene  old  age,  experiencing  little  but  its  comforts 
and  its  honours,  and  habitually  thankful  for  the  blessings  with 
which  Providence  had  indulged  him. 
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On  the  Bad  Effects  of  the  Incautious  Use  of  Magnesia,  By 
Everard  Brande,  Esq. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  II,  for  I8I6.3 

At  a  time  when  domestic  empiricism  is  so  prevalent  as  at 
present,  it  is  important  to  point  out  the  dangers  which  may 
arise  from  the  uses,  or  rather  the  abuses  of  the  most  simple 
remedies. 

Every  medical  practitioner  must  have  repeatedly  witnessed 
the  serious,  and  sometimes  the  fatal  consequences  attendant 
upon  the  imprudent  use  of  the  stronger  medicines,  which  are 
so  extensively  supplied  for  family  consumption,  particularly 
preparations'  of  antimony,  mercury,  and  opium,  which,  under 
a  great  variety  of  seducing  forms  and  titles,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed; generally,  however,  they  are,  I  believe,  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  too  liberal  use  of  mag- 
nesia; either  those  which  may  arise  from  its  chemical  action 
upon  the  urine,  which  are  more  immediately  observable  and 
common,  or  which  may  arise  from  its  mechanical  action,  as  an 
extraneous  insoluble  substance,  and  which  are  more  remote, 
obscure,  and  rare. 

I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  former,  but  may  refer  to  my 
brother's  observations  upon  that  subject,  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1810,  which,  I  regret, 
are  too  little  attended  to;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  recital  of  the  following  case. 

A  lady  was  recommended  to  take  magnesia,  in  consequence 
of  some  very  severe  nephritic  attacks,  accompanied  with  the 
passage  of  gravel.  She  was  desired  to  take  a  tea-spoonful 
every  night;  and  Henry's  calcined  magnesia  was  preferred,  as 
that  always  operated  upon  the  bowels  and  "  carried  itself  off," 
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which  other  magnesia  did  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  heavy 
and  uneasy  in  the  stomach.  The  dose  was  gradually  increased 
to  two  tea-spoonfuls,  in  order  to  produce  effect  upon  the 
bowels,  which  this  quantity  never  failed  to  do;  the  symptoms 
for  which  it  was  ordered  were  soon  removed,  but  the  plan 
was  persevered  in  for  two  years  and  a  half,  with  little  inter- 
mission or  irregularity;  so  that  as  the  average  weight  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  at  least  forty  grains,  and  the  average  dose  was  a 
tea-spoonful  and  a  half,  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  took  dur- 
ing the  above  period  between  nine  and  ten  pounds  troy. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  autumn  she  suffered  severely  by  a 
miscarriage,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  an  attack  of  biliary 
calculi;  subsequent  to  which  she  became  sensible  of  a  tender- 
ness in  the  left  side  just  above  the  groin,  connected  with  a 
deep-seated  tumour,  obscurely  to  be  felt  upon  pressure,  and 
subject  to  attacks  of  constipation,  with  painful  spasmodic 
action  of  the  bowels,  tenesmus,  and  a  highly  irritable  state  of 
stomach;  these  attacks  recurred  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
varying  in  violence,  but  requiring  the  use  of  active  remedies; 
during  one  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  last  March,  a  large 
quantity  of  sand  was  voided  by  the  rectum,  attended  with  a 
peculiar  acute  and  distressing  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  tumour 
above  mentioned.  This  was  lost.  The  following  day,  however, 
the  same  kind  of  evacuation  happened  again,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  which  being  saved  and  measured,  was  found  to 
amount  to  two  pints.  Another  attack  took  place  upon  the  5th 
of  April,  when  several  irregular  lumps  of  a  soft  light  brown 
substance  were  voided,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  mass 
broken  down,  and  when  dry  extremely  friable:  a  part  of  each 
of  these  two  last  were  subjected  to  a  careful  analysis,  and 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia  con- 
creted by  the  mucus  of  the  bowels,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
40  per  cent. 

The  use  of  magnesia  was  now  given  up,  and  that  of  an 
active  purgative  medicine  enjoined,  with  some  other  necessary 
directions,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  returning  health, 
although  some  slight  attacks  have  recurred,  and  small  portions 
of  the  same  concretion  still  occasionally  come  away. 
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An  instance,  in  many  respects  resembling  this,  has  lately- 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  some  gentlemen  of  eminence  in 
this  town,  in  which  not  only  large  quantities  of  a  concretion 
of  a  similar  description  were  voided,  but  upon  examination 
after  death,  which  took  place  perhaps  six  months  after  any 
magnesia  had  been  taken,  a  collection,  supposed  to  be  from 
four  to  six  pounds,  was  found  embedded  in  the  head  of  the 
colon,  which  was  of  course  much  distended.  Some  notes 
which  were  made  of  this  case  are,  I  fear,  not  to  be  found. 


The  Marquis  of  Ridolfi's  Method  of  separating  Platina 
from  the  other  metallic  substances  which  are  found  with  it 
in  the  state  of  Ore;  from  the  "  Giornale  di  Scienze  ed  Arti" 
published  at  Florence, 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  II,  for  1816.] 

The  Marquis  Ridolfi,  after  giving  a  detail  of  various  expe- 
riments which  he  has  made  upon  platina,  proceeds  thus:  "  No 
one  has  been  able  to  combine  sulphur  with  platina,  so  as  to 
form  a  sulphuret  of  that  metal.  From  this  peculiarity  of  pla- 
tina, the  idea  struck  me,  that  if  one  could  convert  the  other 
metallic  substances  found  in  platina  into  sulphurets,  it  would 
be  easy  to  purify  that  metal.  With  this  view,  I  took  an  ounce 
of  crude  platina,  and  separated  from  it  some  of  the  extraneous 
substances  usually  mixed  with  it.  I  washed  it  with  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid,  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  I  then 
washed  it  in  hot  water,  with  a  view  of  removing  portions  of 
iron  and  of  gold  which  might  be  in  the  powder;  but  I  after- 
wards found  these  washings  useless.  I  then  melted  the  mass 
with  half  its  weight  of  pure  lead,  and  threw  it  into  cold  water, 
and  thus  obtained  an  alloy  which  was  pulverised  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  sulphur.  I  threw  the  mixture  into  a 
white-hot  Hessian  crucible,  which  was  instantly  covered,  and 
let  it  remain  in  an  intense  heat  for  ten  minutes.  I  then  suffered 
it  to  cool  gradually.  It  contained  much  dross,  and  a  brittle 
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metallic  button  composed  of  platina,  lead,  and  sulphur.  I  then 
again  fused  it  with  a  small  addition  of  lead,  and  when  it  had 
cooled  I  found  that  the  sulphur  was  in  the  dross,  and  that 
there  only  remained  an  alloy  of  platina  and  lead. 

I  then  heated  this  alloy  to  whiteness,  and  beat  it  with  a  hot 
hammer  on  a  hot  anvil,  which  forced  out  the  lead  in  fusion. 
Here  I  must  observe  that  unless  the  alloy  is  white-hot  the 
beating  must  be  suspended,  as  it  will  break. 

I  thus  obtained  platina  so  pure  as  to  make  with  it  a  capsule, 
a  spoon,  wire,  and  leaves  which  were  nearly  as  thin  as  gold 
leaf.  It  was  ductile,  malleable,  and  as  tenacious  as  that  ob- 
tained from  the  ammoniacal  muriate.  Its  specific  gravity  was 
22,630. 

This  description  is  sufficient  to  show  the  purity  of  the  pla- 
tina. I  repeated  the  process  several  times.  I  did  not  always 
find  the  platina  in  a  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible;  it  was 
sometimes  scattered  in  globules  amongst  the  dross.  In  this 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  mass  with  a  little  dilute^, 
sulphuric  acid,  the  globules  are  soon  liberated  from  the  dross, 
and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Collect  and  wash  them, 
and  submit  them  to  the  same  operation  of  the  hammer,  as  if 
the  platina  had  been  found  united  in  one  mass  with  the  lead. 
I  did  not  ascertain  whether  all  the  metals  contained  in  the  ore 
had  become  sulphurets,  but  they  were  all  separated  from  the 
platina  during  the  fusion  and  the  formation  of  the  sulphuret 
of  lead. 


Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  II,  for  1816.] 

Feb.  29.  A  paper  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Ivory,  con- 
taining an  investigation  of  the  theory  of  capillary  attraction, 
a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  impor- 
tant experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  still  remains  in 
much  obscurity.  Mr.  Ivory  advocates  the  Newtonian  hypo- 
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thesis,  and  adduces  several  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  enquiries,  published  in  the  year  1802  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine.  The  paper  contained  a  series  of  mathema- 
tical investigations  relating  to  the  subject,  which  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  read  before  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brewster  to  the  President 
was  commenced,  and  continued  during  two  successive  sittings, 
"on  the  communication  of  double  refraction  to  glass  and 
other  substances,  by  mechanical  compression." 

March  14.  A  Paper  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  was 
received,  containing  further  remarks  on  the  calculus  of  func- 
tions; the  details  were  not  such  as  could  be  entered  into  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Society;  the  paper,  therefore,  was 
merely  announced. 

March  21.  Sir  Everard  Home  commuuicated  some  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  mode  of  action  of  specific  medicines: 
they  related  principally  to  that  singular  and  efficacious  remedy, 
the  eau  medicinale  d'Husson.  A  variety  of  facts  and  state- 
ments were  adduced,  to  prove  that  these  medicines  produce 
their  effects  by  entering  the  blood,  and  acting  directly  upon 
the  affected  parts.  Thus,  mercury  requires  to  be  received  into 
the  circulation,  before  it  can  act  upon  the  syphilitic  virus,  or 
remove  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  disease;  and  the  eau 
medicinale  must  enter  the  blood  before  it  can  remove  the 
gout.  Mercury,  and  the  eau  d'Husson,  are  regarded  as  the 
only  two  known  specifics;  and  it  is  assumed,  though  we  think 
that  farther  researches  are  required  to  give  firmness  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  eau  medicinale  is  a  vinous  infusion  of  the 
roots  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow   saffron.    In  the 
course  of  his  communication  Sir  Everard  throws  out  some 
curious  hints  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  other  medicines. 
Some  acting  upon  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  in- 
directly modifying  the  constitution  of  the  blood;  while  others 
produce  their  effects  in  consequence  of  direct  mixtures  with 
that  fluid.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  where  we  should  least 
expect  it.  An  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  thrown  into  a  vein  ex- 
cites vomiting,  and  opium  produces  drowsiness;  and  colchi- 
cum sickens,  and  perhaps  cures  the  gout.   Is  it  legitimate 
Vol.  II.  3  Z  No.  24. 
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hence  to  infer,  that  all  these  medicines,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  are  inert  till  they  are  received  into  the  blood,  and 
distributed  to  the  parts  upon  which  they  produce  sensible  ef- 
fects? 

A  paper  on  the  composition  and  combinations  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  was  commenced,  and 
concluded  at  a  succeeding  meeting.  According  to  Lavoisier's 
original  researches,  one  part  by  weight  of  phosphorus  unites 
to  one  and  a  half  of  oxygen  to  constitute  phosphoric  acid,  a 
result  which  has  been  verified  by  several  succeeding  chemists, 
and  more  especially  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  regards  this 
acid  as  composed  of  20  phosphorus  +  30  oxygen.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  analyst,  100  phosphorus  unites  only  to 
123.46  oxygen  to  produce  phosphoric  acid.  Rose  found  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  yet  smaller.  Dr.  Thomson  verifies  his 
conclusion  by  reference  to  the  analysis  of  phosphate  of  lead, 
and  by  taking  a  mean  of  methods,  ultimately  considers  phos- 
phoric acid  as  consisting  of  100  phosphoric  +  123,37  oxygen. 
He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  compounds  which  the  phos- 
phoric acid  produces  by  combining  with  lime,  the  phosphates 
of  lime,  of  which,  he  conceives,  there  exist  no  less  than  six 
varieties,  each  of  definite  constitution:  they  bear  the  following 
names,  1.  Quadrosteo-phosphate;  2.  Binosteo-phosphate;  3. 
Bige-phosphate;  4.  Osteo-phosphate;  6.  Ge-phosphate.  The 
constituents  of  many  other  phosphates  are  detailed  in  this 
communication;  but  as  it  would  be  indecorous  to  criticise  a 
paper  not  published,  and  as  without  criticism  the  details  would 
be  of  little  avail,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  pursue  them. 
I)r.  Thomson  infers  from  his  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
atomic  doctrines  of  Berzelius  are  not  worthy  the  confidence 
which  he  once  put  in  them. 
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April  1.  Dr.  Murrav  communicated  some  additional  Re- 
marks  on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  a  Lamp  for  illuminat- 
ing Coal  Mines.  The  lamp  was  exhibited:  it  is  well  calculated 
for  giving  a  strong  steady  light,  and  from  being  supplied  with 
air  from  a  tube  reaching  to  the  floor,  affords  great  security. 

April  15.  Dr.  Murray  communicated  the  first  part  of  a 
Paper  on  the  Analysis  of  Sea  Water.  The  methods  employed 
were  suggested  by  the  views  formerly  delivered  in  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Dum- 
blane,  and  the  conclusions  were  conformable  to  these  views. 

April  29.  Mr.  Hugh  Murray  read  an  essay  "  On  the  An- 
cient Geography  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  with  Illustra- 
tions, derived  from  recent  Discoveries  in  the  North  of  India." 
Mr.  M.  conceived  that  the  ancients,  particularly  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  knew  more  respecting  this  quarter  of  the  world  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  modern  discovery  respecting  the 
course  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  and  their  union  into  one, 
before  falling  into  the  Indus,  is  a  mere  restoration  of  Ptole- 
my's map  of  these  rivers.  The  western  tributaries,  so  erro- 
neously delineated  by  the  moderns  till  the  Cabui  mission, 
are  represented  by  him  with  nearly  equal  precision.  Mr.  M. 
conceives  that  Ptolemy's  statements,  carefully  analysed,  form 
a  pretty  correct  outline  of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  Thus  the 
extensive  tract  of  the  Sacarum  Regio,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  India,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Imaus  (Hemal- 
leh),  corresponds  in  all  its  features  with  Little  Thibet.  Scythia 
extra  Imaum,  bounded  by  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mons  Emodus,  will  then  be 
Great  Thibet,  extended  indefinitely  into  Tartary.  Serica,  then, 
bounded  on  the  south  partly  by  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and 
partly  by  Siam  (Sinarum  Regio),  will,  under  some  modifica- 
tions, be  China.  The  very  character  of  the  Seres,  mild,  timid, 
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unwarlike,  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  carrying  on  trade  only 
at  fixed  frontier  stations,  represents  exactly  and  exclusively 
the  modern  Chinese.  Mr.  M.  then  endeavours  to  show,  that 
the  prevailing  systems  of  d'Anville,  Gosselin,  &c.  are  founded 
on  an  undue  contempt  of  ancient  authorities,  and  upon  some 
slight  resemblances  of  name,  which,  compared  with  the  grand 
and  permanent  features  of  nature,  cannot  be  allowed  much 
weight  in  such  an  investigation. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Brewster  laid  before  the  Society 
a  Paper  on  a  new  optical  and  mineralogical  Property  of  cal- 
careous Spar.  Having  formerly  shown  (Phil.  Trans.  1815,  p. 
270)  that  the  colours  exhibited  by  some  specimens  of  calca- 
reous spar  were  produced  by  a  thin  film  or  interrupting  stra- 
tum which  divided  the  polarised  light  into  its  complementary 
tints;  Dr.  Brewster  examined  several  new  specimens  which 
possessed  this  property,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  axes  of  this 
film.  In  the  course  of  this  examination  he  discovered  that  a 
prism  could  be  cut  out  of  a  rhomboid  of  this  kind,  which, 
when  combined  with  another  prism  of  common  calcareous 
spar,  exercised  such  an  action  upon  the  transmitted  light,  that 
the  combined  prisms  possessed  none  of  the  properties  des- 
cribed by  Huygens  and  Newton,  that  is,  none  of  the  four 
linages  vanished  in  any  position  of  the  second  prism,  but  con- 
tinued visible  during'  the  whole  of  its  revolution*  The  com- 
bined prisms  however  recovered  their  usual  property  when 
the  opposite  face  of  the  first  prism  received  the  incident  pen- 
cil. Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pencils  were  depolarised  by  the 
interrupting  film;  and  Dr.  B.  has  shown  that  the  film  has  all 
its  axes  constantly  inclined  45°  to  those  of  the  mass  which 
contains  it.  As  the  particles  of  the  film  are  not  symmetrically 
combined  with  those  of  the  mass,  they  are  not  joined  by  their 
poles,  and  consequently  they  do  not  come  into  optical  contact, 
light  being  always  reflected  at  the  junction.  Some  specimens 
possess  two  and  even  three  sets  of  films  or  veins,  each  set 
being  parallel  to  the  common  sections  of  the  three  surfaces 
which  contain  the  solid  angle. 

May  6.  Dr.  Brewster  read  a  Paper  "  on  the  Communication 
of  double  Refraction  to  Glass,  and  other  hard  and  soft  sub- 
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stances  that  refract  singly,  by  mechanical  Compression  and 
Dilatation."  Having  inferred  from  the  optical  properties  of 
heated  glass,  that  its  doubly  refracting  structure  was  owing  to 
a  variation  of  density,  Dr.  B.  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
screws,  to  produce  the  same  mechanical  change  upon  glass, 
and  he  found  that  in  every  case  the  glass  was  converted  into 
a  doubly  refracting  crystal  while  the  pressure  was  continued. 
He  next  took  long  plates  of  glass  with  polished  edges,  and 
found  that  by  slightly  bending  them  with  the  hand,  the  convex 
or  dilated  side  had  the  same  structure  as  one  class  of  doubly 
refracting  crystals,  while  the  concave  or  compressed  side  had 
the  same  structure  as  the  other  class.  Muriate  of  soda,  fluor 
spar,  diamond,  obsidian,  semi-opal,  horn,  tortoise  shell,  am- 
ber, gum  copal,  caoutchouc,  rosin,  phosphorus,  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  fishes,  and  other  substances  that 
have  not  the  property  of  double  refraction,  receive  it  by  com- 
pression or  dilatation;  while  no  effect  whatever  is  produced 
upon  doubly  refracting  crystals  by  the  most  powerful  pressure. 
Many  curious  results  were  obtained,  by  inclosing  the  glass  in 
fluid  metal  and  observing  the  changes  which  it  underwent 
from  the  contraction  of  the  metal  in  cooling.  Upon  the  pre- 
ceding principles  is  founded  a  chromatic  dynamometer  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  forces,  and  various  instruments  for 
indicating  differences  of  humidity  and  temperature  by  the  ex- 
pansions or  contractions  which  they  produce. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  related  to  the  communication 
of  double  refraction  either  transiently  or  permanently  to  ani- 
mal jellies,  by  gradual  induration,  or  by  mechanical  compres- 
sion or  expansion. 

It  follows  from  these  principles  that  in  all  crystals  of  one 
class  there  is  a  difference  of  density  related  to  the  axis;  that 
in  those  of  the  other  class,  the  difference  of  density  is  related 
to  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  axis;  and  that  in  those  crystals 
which  have  the  structure  of  both  classes  the  difference  of  den- 
sity is  related  to  two  rectangular  axes. 

May  20.  The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Murray's  Paper  on  the 
Analysis  of  Sea  Water  was  read. — He  gave  also  the  result  of 
an  analysis  of  a  salt  which  is  formed  in  the  large  way  from  the 
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brine  of  sea  water,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  ob- 
servation. It  is  a  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda  which  crys- 
tallizes in  very  regular  rhombs,  occasionally  truncated  on 
some  of  the  edges  and  angles.  It  contains  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  than  either  sulphate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia;  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  differs  from  both  in  all  its  other  properties.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  but  it  may  pro- 
bably form  a  very  excellent  purgative  salt. 

A  Barometer  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  with  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Kennedy,  suggesting  a  mode  of  rendering 
this  valuable  instrument  more  portable,  and  less  liable  to 
damage  by  the  concussion  of  the  mercury  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube:  this  it  is  proposed  to  prevent  by  introducing 
a  small  bell-shaped  bulb  of  glass,  attached  to  a  spiral  spring 
and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  This  improvement  ap-< 
pears  to  be  calculated  to  prevent  the  accidents  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  use  of  this  instrument. 

Dr.  Gordon  communicated  certain  observations  to  the  So- 
ciety, tending  to  establish  the  pathological  fact,  that  the  ap- 
pearance called  the  bvjfy  coat,  or  inflammatory  crusty  is  not 
confined  to  venous  blood,  but  is  also  occasionally  seen  on  ar- 
terial blood,  in  similar  states  of  the  system.  Dr.  G.  had  him- 
self an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  appearance  on  arterial  blood 
in  one  instance;  and  three  other  instances,  in  which  it  had  oc- 
curred, were  mentioned  to  him  by  Dr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Ash- 
burner,  and  Mr.  Wish  art. 

Dr.  Gordon  also  stated  to  the  Society,  that  by  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  muscles  of  the  living  human  body,  during 
surgical  operations, — on  the  muscles  of  limbs  immediately 
after  amputation, — and  on  the  muscles  of  several  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  he  conceived  he  had 
established,  that  the  muscular  fibre,  during  its  contraction^ 
does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of  rugae,  but  remains 
perfectly  straight;  and  that  it  does  not  undergo  any  percepti- 
ble enlargement  in  its  transverse  diameter. 

May  27.  Mr.  Mackenzie  read  a  Criticism  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Bertram  lately  published  by  Mr.  Maturing 
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June  3.  Mr.  Alison  read  a  Part  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  late  Lord  Woodhouselee. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  Cadell  was  read,  "  on  the  Lines  that  di- 
vide each  semi-diurnal  Arc  into  Six  equal  Parts." 

The  intertropical  parts  of  these  lines  for  the  climates  of 
Greece  and  Italy  constitute  the  hour  lines  on  the  antique  sun- 
dials. Most  of  the  writers  on  gnomonics  have  considered  these 
lines  as  great  circles;  Clavius  alone  demonstrates  that  they  are 
not  great  circles:  and  afterwards  Montucla states,  but  without 
discussion,  that  they  are  'curves  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The 
celebrated  and  profound  astronomer  Delambre,  having  exa- 
mined only  the  portions  that  occur  on  the  Greek  dials,  contro- 
verts the  opinion  of  Montucla. 

The  object  of  the  Paper  is  to  show  that  the  curved  surfaces, 
whose  sections  form  these  lines,  are  undulated,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  cones,  the  apex  of  one  undulation  being  as  much 
elevated  above  the  equator  as  the  apex  of  the  next  undulation 
is  depressed  below  it. 

To  see  the  curvature  of  these  lines  it  is  sufficient  to  draw 
them  on  a  globe;  and  the  undulated  cone  is  completed  by 
conceiving  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  which  has  described 
the  first  branch,  to  move  progressively  and  continuously  be- 
tween the  two  parallels  that  touch  the  horizon,  until  the 
extremities  of  the  diameter  arrive  at  the  points  from  which 
they  sat  out. 

If  it  be  proposed,  for  example,  to  draw  on  a  globe  the  curve 
which  contains  the  third  and  ninth  antique  hour  line,  that  the 
figure  may  be  more  conveniently  delineated,  elevate  the  pole 
about  60°,  and  divide  each  semi-diurnal  arc  into  two  equal 
parts;  a  line  drawn  through  the  points  of  division  is  one  bi- 
crurai  branch  of  the  curve;  this  branch  terminates  at  a  point 
in  the  greatest,  always  seen  parallel;  and  to  complete  the  curve 
the  semi-diurnal  arcs  belonging  to  this  point,  considered  as 
the  mid-day  point  of  a  horizon,  (forming  the  same  angle  with 
the  equator  as  the  first  horizon,  but  on  the  other  side),  are  to 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  points  of  division 
being  joined,  a  complete  re-entering  curve  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  A  diameter  of  the  sphere  revolving, 
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with  its  extremity  applied  to  this  curve,  forms  the  undulated 
conical  surface;  the  portion  of  the  diameter  on  the  other  side 
of  the  centre  forms  at  the  same  time  an  opposite  cone  equal 
and  similar. 

The  five  undulated  surfaces,  each  of  which  contains  a  pair 
of  the  antique  hour  lines,  have  each  a  different  number  of  un- 
dulations. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  Paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Jackson  of 
St.  Andrews,  containing  an  elementary  Demonstration  of  the 
Composition  of  Pressures. 

June  17.  Dr.  Murray  read  a  Paper  entitled  "A  general 
Formula  for  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters."  The  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  give  one  method  applicable  to  the  analysis 
of  all  waters,  instead  of  the  diversity  of  methods  hitherto 
employed. 

Dr.  Brewster  laid  before  the  Society  a  notice  respecting 
some  new  discoveries  on  light.  He  found  that  water  exists  in 
nitrate  of  potash  in  the  state  of  ice; — that  the  division  of  the 
pencil  in  doubly  refracting  crystals  is  produced  by  strata  of 
different  refractive  powers;  that  one  of  the  images  becomes 
nebulous,  as  in  the  agate,  when  one  set  of  the  strata  is  broken 
down  and  irregularly  disseminated  among  the  other  strata; 
and  that  in  certain  crystals  any  one  of  the  two  images  may  be 
rendered  nebulous,  or  may  even  be  extinguished  by  a  particu- 
lar process.  This  notice  contained  also  a  general  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  polarising  influence  in  tubes  and  cylinders 
of  glass. 


Cinchona  Bark, 
[Fronvthe  London  Medical  Repository,  for  August,  1816.] 

The  opinions  of  authors  have  very  widely  differed  regard- 
ing the  best  species  of  this  bark.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  that  of  M.  Hurtado,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  has 
lately  published  an  Essay  on  Intermittent  and  Remittent 
Fevers.* 

*  Annales  Cliniques  de  Montpellier,  torn,  xxxix.  p.  323. 
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The  best  cinchona  is  that  of  Loxa,  a  brown  species,  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  condaminea  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 
44  It  is  distinguished,  chemically,  by  its  infusion  decomposing 
tartar  emetic,  animal  gelatin,  gall-nuts,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
independently  of  some  other  characters  which  are  not  found 
in  the  same  degree  in  the  other  known  species,  and  which  are 
confirmed  by  the  proportions  and  colours  of  the  precipitates 
obtained."  The  best  bark  of  this  description  is  procured  in  the 
woods  of  Utizinga,  Enatizinga,  and  Caxanuma.  The  second 
is  the  Kalysaya,  or  orange  cinchona,  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
lancifolia  of  Mutis,  the  yellow  bark  of  commerce;  and  when 
collected,  dried,  and  preserved  with  care,  is  as  valuable  a  fe- 
brifuge as  the  former  kind.  u  It  however,"  says  Hurtado, 
4t  sometimes  attacks  the  head,  and  occasions  gripings;"  but  it 
produces  excellent  effects  when  mixed  with  the  former  species. 
The  third  kind  is  the  cinchona  commonly  called  huanuco,  the 
bark  of  the  C.  oblongifolia  of  Mutis,  the  red  bark  of  the  shops. 
The  Spanish  physicians  have  very  little  esteem  for  this  bark. 

M.  Hurtado  assents  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
authors,  that  cinchona  is  most  efficacious  when  administered 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder;  and  next  to  that  he  recommends 
an  infusion  obtained  by  the  simple  maceration  of  the  bark  in 
warm  water. 

M.  Laubert  has  extracted  from  cinchona  bark,  by  means  of 
sulphuric  ether,  a  greenish  substance,  which  possesses  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  bird-lime,  and  an  essential  oil  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature.  In  the  superior  kinds  of  cinchona  this 
oil  has  the  aroma  of  benzoin;  in  the  common  kinds,  the  colour 
is  less  agreeable,  and  the  oily  substance  appears  more  allied 
to  the  resins  than  the  volatile  oils. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  on  the  best  mode  of  softening  Adhesive 

Straps. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July,  1815.] 

The  custom  of  carrying  up  chafing-dishes  with  cinders  in 
them,  still  in  use  in  some  hospitals,  is  highly  objectionable, 
both  on  account  of  the  offensive  nature  of  the  vapour  to  the 
patients,  and  of  their  answering  their  purpose  imperfectly. 
All  that  is  necessary,  and  what  is  used  in  most  English  hos- 
pitals, is  a  large  tinned  case,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  filled  with  hot  water.  The  back  of  the  strap  is 
applied  around  the  circumference  of  the  case,  and  is  retain- 
ed there  till  the  plaster  be  as  much  softened  as  you  wish.  The 
greatest  advantage  of  this  method  of  warming  the  plaster  is, 
that  it  produces  an  equable  heat,  and  at  the  same  instant  of 
time;  of  great  consequence,  particularly  after  amputations. 


DISPENSARIES. 

Two  more  Dispensaries  have  been  established;  one  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  and  the  other  in  the  District  of  South- 
ward They  are  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary.  The  increase  and  extension  of  population  have 
made  these  additional  institutions  necessary,  in  order  to  afford 
suitable  medical  relief  to  the  indigent  part  of  the  community. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Trustees  have,  in  addition  to  those  already  established 
in  the  Seminary,  instituted  a  Faculty  denominated  "  The  Fa- 
culty of  Natural  Science"  to  consist  for  the  present,  of  the 
following  Professorships: 

1.  A  Professorship  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

2.  A  Professorship  of  Natural  History,  including  Geology, 

Zoology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
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3.  A  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  as  ap- 

plied to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts. 

4.  A  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Medical  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November. 

On  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Wistar. 

Surgery,  Dr.  Physick. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  &c.  Dr.  Chapman. 

Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Dorsey. 

Chemistry,  Dr.  Coxe. 

Midwifery,  Dr.  James. 


CHEMICAL  LECTURES. 

Judge  Cooper  proposes  to  commence  a  Course  of  Chemi- 
cal Lectures  early  in  November,  Due  notice  of  time  and  place 
will  be  given. 


LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Dr.  Caldwell  will  deliver,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Systematic  and  Phi- 
losophical, in  which  the  several  applications  of  the  science  to 
practical  purposes  will  be  particularly  illustrated  and  enforced. 


LECTURES  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

By  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  M.  D.  Vice  Provost,  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  in  the  Collegiate 
Department,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Me- 
dical Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Patterson  intends  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Experimental 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
at  the  University,  in  Ninth-street.  The  Introductory  Lecture 
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will  be  given  on  Monday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  the  Lectures  will  continue  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings,  at  the  same  hour,  until  the 
beginning  of  March. 


WINTER. LECTURES  ON  BOTANY. 

Dr.  Barton's  Winter  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany  and 
indigenous  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  will  commence  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  terminate  in  the  first  week  of 
February. 

The  Winter  Course  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Students  of  the  Medical  Class,  and  other  persons,  who  do  not 
continue  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  Summer  Lectures. 


Dr.  Rush's  Lectures,  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November. 
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RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Medicine, 

An  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
with  some  account  of  their  Medicinal  Properties;  by  Charles 
Scudamore,  M.  D.  8vo. 

*  Essays  on  Insanity,  Hypochondriasis,  and  other  Nervous 
Affections;  by  John  Reid,  M.  D.  8vo. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks;  by  Edward  Granger,  8vo. 
Reflections  on  Fever;  by  J.  Calvert. 

Natural  History. 

*  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects;  by  the  Reverend  William  Kirby, 
R.A.F.L.S.  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S.  illustrated  by 
coloured  plates. 

Transactions  oi  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  part 
4,  vol.  2. 

*  A  System  of  Physiological  Botany;  by  the  Rev.  P.  Ruth, 
F.L.S.  with  plates,  2  vols.  8vo. 

General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History;  com- 
menced by  the  late  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  with 
Plates,  from  the  first  authorities  and  most  select  specimens, 
engraved  principally  by  Mrs.  Griffiths,  vol.  9.  8vo. 

PROPOSED  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr.  Marcet  announces  an  Essay  on  the  Chemical  History 
and  Medical  Treatment  of  Urinary  Calculi;  with  Plates. 

Practical  Remarks  in  Surgery,  illustrated  by  cases;  by  A. 
Copland  Hutchison,  M.  D. 

Observations  and  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of  the  Yellow 
or  Bulam  Fever,  in  Jamaica  and  at  Cadiz,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  its  Primary  Cause  and  Contagious  Powers;  by  Mr. 
Doughty. 

♦These  Works  have  bsen  received  by  Mi*.  Dobson  of  this  city. 
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By  Thomas  Dobson, 

A  Synopsis  of  the  various  kinds  of  Difficult  Parturition, 
with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Labour;  by 
Samuel  Merriman,  M.  D.  &c;  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By  William  Cullen, 
M.  D.  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — with 
Notes  and  Selections  from  Currie,  Hamilton,  Fordyce,  Hun- 
ter, E.  Home,  Saunders,  Baillie,  and  other  celebrated  writers 
— in  two  volumes,  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in  one 
very  large  volume.  Price  three  dollars. 

A  Treatise  on  Surgical  Diseases,  by  the  celebrated  Baron 
Boyer,  translated  by  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Institution  of  New- York — two 
vols,  with  Plates.  Price  six  dolls,  in  boards. 

Medical  Sketches  of  the  Campaigns  of  1812,  13  and  14 — 
To  which  are  added,  Surgical  Cases;  Observations  on  Mili- 
tary Hospitals  and  Flying  Hospitals.  Also,  an  Appendix  on 
Dysentery  and  Peripneumonia  Notha.  By  James  Mann,  M. 
D.  A.  A.  S.  Hospital  Surgeon  of  the  Army,  &c.  &c.  Price  in 
boards,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thomas  Dobson,  has  in  Press,  and  will  publish  in  a  few 
days, 

Medical  Histories  and  Reflections.  By  John  Ferriar,  M. 
D.  Physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  Lunatic 
Hospital.   Four  volumes  in  one. 

By  Anthony  Finley^ 
Engravings  of  the  Bones,  illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body;  by  John  Bell,  Surgeon,  quarto,  containing  15 
plates.  Also,  a  second  edition  of  Charles  Bell's  Engravings  of 
the  Arteries,  royal  8vo.  12  coloured  plates. 
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Uterus,  Inverted,  Case  of 114 

Vaccination  in  Hindostan         - 292 

Vaccine  Establishment,  Report  of        -                  -        -         -  121 

Wardrop  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Fingers  and  Toes     -         -  317 

Whitaker  on  the  Cultivation  of  Senna    -  193 
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